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PREFACE* 


In  presenting  to  his  readers  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Christian 
Advocate,  the  Editor  has  little  more  to  say,  than  to  renew  his  de- 
vout acknowledgments  to  a merciful  God,  for  the  prolonging  of  his 
life,  and  for  crowning  it,  as  heretofore,  with  innumerable  blessings, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual;  and  especially  for  the  continuance,  at 
an  advanced  age,  of  some  capacity  for  active  employment  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  adored  Redeemer;  and  while  the  Divine  goodness  is 
thus  recognised  as  demanding  the  highest  and  warmest  gratitude, 
to  express  also,  the  sincere  thanks  which  he  feels  to  be  due  to  those 
who  have  long  remained  the  steadfast  patrons  of  this  publication, 
as  well  as  to  those — a respectable  number — who  in  the  year  past 
have  added  their  names  to  the  list  of  his  subscribers. 

Leaving  the  contents  of  the  Volume  to  which  this  preface  is  af- 
fixed, to  speak  for  themselves,  he  will  avail  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity which  it  presents,  to  say  a few  words  in  regard  to  the  future. 

Having  completed  the  publication  of  the  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  he  proposes  to  substitute  in  their  place,  the 
monthly  issuing  of  a popular  sermon.  Not  certain,  however,  that 
this  will  prove  acceptable  to  his  readers  generally,  he  will  abandon 
the  plan  if,  on  experiment,  he  shall  find  that  it  would  be  more  agree- 
able and  useful,  that  the  space  assigned  to  the  sermons  should  be  fill- 
ed with  other  religious  communications,  of  a doctrinal  and  practical 
kind.  The  sermons  inserted  in  the  Advocate,  when  not  otherwise 
stated,  will  be  of  the  editor’s  own  composition ; of  which  a large 
number  arc  lying  by  him,  which  were  delivered  to  the  people  of  his 
charge,  during  the  six-and-twenty  yeai-s  that  he  sustained  the  pas- 
toral relation,  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia. 

He  once  intended  to  prepare  for  the  press  as  many  of  these  discourses 
as  would  fill  two  volumes ; but  he  now  believes  that  all  he  shall  pub- 
lish, will  be  those  that  may  appear  in  the  Christian  Advocate. 

It  is  intended  hereafter  to  insert  a greater  number  of  brief  no- 
tices of  new  publications,  than  have  been  lately  admitted  into  this 
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Miscellany;  and  the  aid  of  literary  friends  in  preparing  such  no- 
tices, and  in  furnishing  reviews,  as  well  as  in  contributing  other 
articles,  suitable  for  a Religious  Journal,  is  very  earnestly  and  re- 
spectfully solicited. 

Imploring  the  Divine  blessing  on  his  humble  labours,  and  re- 
questing a remembrance  in  the  prayers  of  every  pious  reader,  for 
himself,  and  for  a blessing  on  his  work — that  it  may  promote  the 
glory  of  God,  the  welfare  of  his  church,  and  the  spiritual  interests 
of  all  who  read  it,  the  Editor  sincerely  bids  them — with  all  the 
meaning  contained  in  a term  too  often  used  as  a mere  form — 
FAREWELL. 
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LECTURES  ON  THE  SHORTER  OATE- 
. CHISM  OE  THE  WESTMINSTfcR  AS- 
. SEMBLT  Of  DIVINES ADDRESSED 

TO  YOUTH. 

LECTURE  LXEU1. 

. ( Concluded  from  page  524,  of  Vol.  X.) 

Let  us  now  consider  the  posi- 
tion that  the  worthy  receivers  of 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  sup- 
per are,  “ not  after  a corporal  and 
carnal  manner,  but  by  faith,  made 
partakers  of  his  body  and  blood, 
■with  all  his  benefits.”  The  prin- 
ciple here  asserted  was  intended 
both  to  correct  an  important  error, 
and  to  inculcate  a most  important 
truth.  The  error  opposed  is,  that 
monstrously  absurd  doctrine  of  the 
Romish  church  which  is  called 
transubstaniiation — and  of  which 
enough,  I apprehend,  has  already 
been  said.  The  truth  inculcated 
is,  that  it  is  by  faith,  the  worthy 
receivers  of  this  sacrament  are 
made  partakers  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  with  all  his  bene- 
fits. To  this  truth  I request  your 
very  serious  attention.  Some  re- 
currence of  thoughts  already  sug- 
gested, can  scarcely  be  avoided; 
and  on  a topick  so  momentous,  a 
degree  of  repetition  seems  rather 
desirable  than  objectionable. 

Let  our  first  inquiry  be,  who  are 
the  worthy  receivers  of  this  sa- 
crament? In  rebuking  the  Corin- 
thian church,  (1  Cor.  xi.  23 — 34,) 
for  a scandalous  profanation  of 
Ch.  Adv. — Vol.  XI. 


this  sacred  institution,  the  apostle 
Paul  twice  speaks  of  eating  and 
drinking  unworthily;*  and  from 
this,  the  terms  worthy  and  unwor- 
thy have  come  to  be  applied  to 
communicants;  and  worthily  and 
unworthily,  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  attend  on  the  table  of  the 
Lord.  The  meaning  of  the  apos- 
tle in  the  word  unworthily,  mani- 
festly is,  a manner  unsuitable  to 
the  nature  of  the  ordinance;  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  Corinthians, 
was  a grossly  profane,  carnal,  and 
irreverent  manner.  . 

The  general  truth,  therefore, 
taught  by  the  inspired  apostle,  is, 
that  all  who  partake  in  a manner 
suited  to  the  nature  of  the  ordi- 
nance, partake  worthily;  and  that 
those  who  partake  in  any  way  or 
manner  not  suited  to  the  nature  of 
the  ordinance,  partake  unworthily. 
Our  English  word  worthy,  is  ge- 
nerally understood  to  denote  merit 
or  excellence  of  a high  order,  when 
applied  to  persons  or  character; 
and  by  thus  understanding  it,  in 
reference  to  those  who  may  pro- 
perly partake  of  the  Lord’s  sup- 
per, many  humble  Christians  fear 
to  approach  it.  But  truly,  if  per- 
sonal merit  and  desert,  as  these 
timid  believers  seem  to  suppose, 
were  the  qualifications  demanded 
of  those  who  might  lawfully  go  to 
the  table  of  the  Lord,  not  one  of 
our  fallen  race  could  ever  be  pre- 

* in  ilia  original. 
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pared  to  appear  there.  Not  one 
could  ever  affirm  with  truth,  that 
he  had  any  such  excellence  of  cha- 
racter as  to  entitle  him  to  claim 
this  privilege  as  a right.  Our 
Lord’s  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and 
the  Publican,  who  went  up  to  the 
temple  together  to  pray,  was  in- 
tended to  rebuke  in  the  most  point- 
ed manner,  every  plea  of  personal 
merit,  when  a sinner  stands  as  a 
party  with  his  God;  and  if  any 
man  say  that  “ he  hath  not  sinned, 
he  deceiveth  himself,  and  the  truth 
is  not  in  him.” 

Deep  humility  of  soul,  self-emp- 
tiedness,  and  a simple  reliance  on 
the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
with  an  impressive  perception  of 
the  solemnity  of  the  ordinance, 
constitute  the  temper,  feeling  and 
views,  best  suited  to  all  who  sit 
down  at  the  table  of  the  Lord; 
these  therefore,  arc  the  qualities 
which  constitute  a worthy  commu- 
nicant. This  point  will  receive  a 
more  particular  attention  in  dis- 
cussing the  next  answer  of  the 
Catechism. 

Let  us  now  consider  that  it  is 
by  faith,  that  worthy  communi- 
cants partake  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  with  all  his  bene- 
fits, in  this  sacrament.  By  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  figura- 
tively represented  in  the  Lord’s 
supper,  we  are  uftdoubtedly  to  un- 
derstand his  whole  work  of  satis- 
fying the  justice  of  God  in  behalf 
of  his  peculiar  people,  which  was 
consummated,  or  completed,  when 
his  body  was  broken  and  his  blood 
shed  on  the  cross  of  Calvary;  to- 
gether with  the  privileges  and 
blessings  resulting,  both  in  this 
life  and  that  which  is  to  come,  from 
their  Saviour's  finished  work. 

All  these  rich  and  inestimable 
gifts  of  divine  grace,  faith  receives 
and  applies  in  the  proper  celebra- 
tion of  this  holy  rite.  Not  that 
faith  is,  in  itself,  more  excellent 
than  its  sister  graces;  for  an  in- 
spired apostle  says,  on  a compa- 
rison of  faith,  hope  and  charity, 


that  the  greatest  or  these  is 
charity.,*  or  true  love  to  God 
and  man.  Neither  is  faith  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  Christian 
graces,  either  in  receiving  the  sa- 
cred emblems  of  our  Saviour’s 
bloody  death,  or  at  any  other  time 
of  its  exercise;  for  evangelical 
faith  always  “worketh  by  love,”  and 
is  never  separated  from  a measure 
of  hope.  But  yet  it  does  exclusive- 
ly belong  to  the  actings  of  the 
grace  of  faith,  to  appropriate  to 
the  soul  by  which  it  is  exercised, 
all  the  ineffable  benefits  of  Christ’s 
redemption  exhibited  in  this  pre- 
cious ordinance;  in  which  inspira- 
tion dficlares  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
evidently  set  forth,  crucified  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  bis  believing  peo- 
ple. Is  it  then  essential  to  salva- 
tion, that  Christ  Jesus  should  be 
seen  in  the  glory  of  his  mediato- 
rial character?  Faith  is  the  eye 
which  beholds  this  glory.  Is  it 
indispensable  that  the  infinite  value 
of  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
and  the  perfect  satisfaction  which 
it  makes  to  the  offeuded  justice  of 
God,  should  be  clearly  perceived? 
This  perception  is  obtained  in  the 
exercise  of  faith.  Is  it  all  impor- 
tant that  the  soul,  iu  view  of  all 
its  aggravated  guilt  and  misery, 
should  be  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  Saviour — in  confidence  that 
his  blood  will  cleanse  away  its 
deepest  stains,  and  remove  the 
guilt  of  all  its  transgressions,  and 
that  his  perfect  righteousness  will 
be  upon  it  for  its  complete  justifi- 
cation before  the  tribunal  of  eter- 
nal justice,  and  for  giving  it  a title 
to  that  everlasting  life  which  the 
King  of  Zion  has  merited,  and  will 
assuredly  confer  on  all  his  faithful 
subjects?  It  is  faith,  in  lively  ex- 
ercise, that  surrenders  the  soul  to 
Christ;  it  is  faith  that  confides  in 
the  cleansing  efficacy  of  his  blood; 
it  is  faith  that  puts  on  the  robe  of 
his  righteousness;  it  is  faith  that 
pleads  it  now,  as  a full  answer  to 
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all  the  demands  of  God’s  holy  law; 
it  is  faith  that  looks  forward 
to  the  eternal  crown  which  the 
Redeemer  will  give  to  every  one 
“ that  overcometh,  when  mortality 
shall  be  swallowed  up  of  life;” 
and  it  is  faith  which  antedates  a 
measure  of  heavenly  peace  and 
joy — drawing  them  from  the  Sa- 
viour’s fulness,  into  the  soul  in 
which  its  vigorous  actings  are  in 
operation. 

It  is  in  the  sacramental  supper, 
in  a pre-eminent  degree,  that  faith 
effects  all  this  for  the  Christian 
believer — while  it  looks  through 
the  sensible  emblems,  to  the  spi- 
ritual blessings  they  symbolize  and 
assure  to  every  worthy  partici- 
pant. Justly  does  our  Confession 
of  Faith  declare,  when  speaking 
of  this  sacrament,  that  “ the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  as 
really  but  spiritually  present  to 
the  faith  of  believers  in  this  ordi- 
nance, as  the  elements  themselves 
are  to  their  outward  senses.” 

O my  young  friends!  tvhat  bless- 
ed visions  of  faith  are  those,  in 
which  this  precious  grace  creates 
an  ideal  presence  of  the  suf- 
fering, bleeding,  dying,  atoning 
Saviour— When  Gethsemane,  and 
Pilate’s  hall,  and  the  cross,  the 
thorny  crown,  the  nails,  the  spear, 
the  hill  of  Calvary,  are  in  present 
view;  when  the  astounding  cry  of 
the  coequal  Son  of  the  Father, 
u My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me,”  thrills  through  the 
ear  to  the  heart;  when  the  joyous 
voice  quickly  follows,  proclaim- 
ing, “ it  is  finished — Father,  into 
thy  hands  I commend  my  spirit.” 
Yes,  it  is,  here  that  faith  sees  the 
sinner’s  ransom  amply  paid;  sees 
every  divine  attribute  meeting,  re- 
conciled, illustrated  and  shining, 
on  the  cross — ■“  mercy  and  truth 
met  together,  righteousness  and 
peace  kissing  each  other,” — and 
seeing  all  this,  flings  the  believ- 
ing soul  under  the  droppings  of 
atoning  blood,  and  sees  every 
crimson  stain  washed  away;  looks 
at  the  finished  work  of  redemp- 


tion, accepts  it  as  offered,  and 
says  in  holy  ecstasy,  it  is  mine, 
mine  forever;  and  in  sacramental 
emblems,  seals  it  as  its  own,  in  the 
covenant  of  that  God  who  cannot 
lie;  triumphs  in  the  promise,  “ I 
will  never  fail  thee  nor  forsake 
thee;”  looks  forward  to  a victory 
over  death,  the  grave,  sin  and  hell; 
rises  on  her  strongest  pinions  and 
enters  within  the  vail;  beholds 
face  to  face,  the  once  crucified,  but 
now  reigning  Redeemer;  pros- 
trates herself  at  his  feet,  and  begins 
-the  paeans  of  the  adoring  throng, 
that  shall  last  while  eternity  en- 
dures. 

W ell  may  it  be  added,  that  “ spi- 
ritual nourishment  and  growth  in 
grace”  must  be  the  result  of  views 
and  exercises  such  as  these.  Be 
assured,  my  dear  youth,  the  people 
of  God  will  testify  that  often,  when 
they  have  held  in  their  hands  and 
pressed  to  their  quivering  lips  the 
Consecrated  bread  and  the  hallow- 
ed cup,  their  souls  have  been  so 
refreshed  and  nourished,  and  they 
have  felt  their  spiritual  strength 
so  increased  and  invigorated,  that 
no  duty  appeared  difficult,  and  no 
suffering  by  which  their  Saviour 
might  be  honoured,  seemed  appal- 
ling or  unwelcome. 

In  closing  this  lecture,  let  me 
counsel  such  of  you,  my  beloved 
youth,  as  are  at  present  non-com- 
municants, never  to  withdraw  from 
the  assembly  of  God's  people, 
during  the  celebration  of  this 
blessed  ordinance.  Stay  and  wit- 
ness its  administration.  Stay  and 
observe  attentively,  and  meditate 
closely  and  solemnly  on  what  you 
see  and  hear.  Think  that  the 
blessings  represented  in  this  ordi- 
nance are  as  necessary  to  you,  as  to 
those  whom  you  behold  receiving 
them.  Think  that  without  a per- 
sonal interest  by  faith  in  that 
atoning  sacrifice  which  you  now 
see  exhibited  in  its  appointed 
symbols,  you  perish  inevitably  and 
eternally.  Think  on  the  command 
of  the  dying  Saviour,  “ do  this  in 
remembrance  of  me.”  Think  on 
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the  ingratitude,  as  well  as  the 
danger,  of  continuing  to  disobey 
this  command.  Think  of  your 
sins,  as  concerned  in  the  cruci- 
fixion of  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory. 
Think  of  his  love  in  making  an 
expiation  for  these  sins,  in  behalf 
of  all  who  truly  repent  and  believe 
in  him.  Let  earnest  aspirations 
ascend  to  the  throne  of  God’s  mer- 
cy, to  enable  you  truly  to  devote 
yourselves  to  him,  and  cordially 
to  take  part  with  his  people,  in 
commemorating  your  Saviour’s 
dying  love;  and  purpose,  in  divine 
strength  earnestly  implored,  to 
give  no  peace  to  yourselves  till 
you  belong  to  the  church  of  God, 
both  visible  and  invisible — the  lat- 
ter as  preparatory  to  the  former. 

Again.  I counsel  such  of  you  as 
indulge  some  hope — though  it  be 
but  a faint  and  trembling  hope— 
that  you  have  passed  from  death 
unto  life,  not  unduly  to  delay  an 
approach  to  the  table  of  the  Lord. 
From  a rash  and  hasty  approach, 
I would  indeed  dissuade  you.  Do 
not  take  some  lively  impression  of 
divine  things,  recently  received 
and  little  examined,  as  a sufficient 
preparation  for  so  solemn  a trans- 
action, as  that  of  professing  your- 
selves the  devoted  followers  of  the 
Redeemer.  Take  time  enough  to 
put  your  present  excited  feelings 
to  the  lest  of  some  endurance,  and 
of  much  inquiry  and  examination. 
But  if  investigation,  and  suitable 
delay,  and  much  prayer  for  divine 
illumination  and  guidance,  result 
in  a prevalent  hope  that  you  have 
chosen  that  good  part  which  shall 
not  be  taken  from  you,  hesitate  not, 
although  your  hope  be  mingled 
with  many  fears,  to  turn  your  back 
on  the  world,  and  bind  yourselves 
to  the  Lord  by  sacramental  obliga- 
tions. This  decided  step  will  save 
you  at  once  from  a thousand  solici- 
tations and  temptations  to  forsake 
the  path  of  duty,  to  which  you  will 
otherwise  be  exposed.  He  who 
wishes  to  be  safe,  should  place  as 
many  guards  around  his  virtue  and 


fidelity,  as  lawfully  he  may;  and 
not  keep  himself  in  a situation  in 
which  the  ease  of  returning  to  a 
dangerous  course,  will  operate  as 
a constant  temptation  to  do  it. 
Besides,  the  sacraments  are  means 
of  grace — means  by  which  grace 
is  increased,  when  any  measure  of 
it  is  possessed.  The  Lord’s  sup- 
per was  intended  for  those  who 
are  weak  in  faith  and  babes  in 
Christ,  as  well  as  for  those  whose 
faith  is  the  most  vigorous.  Be- 
ware of  being  ashamed  of  that  Sa- 
viour who  bore  so  much  shame, 
and  scorn,  and  suffering  for  you. 
Remember  his  own  fearful  decla- 
rations in  regard  to  all  such.  Dis- 
regard the  sneers  and  ridicule  of 
the  profligate  and  profane,  and  re- 
solutely determine  to  obey  the  call 
— f‘  Come  out  from  among  them, 
and  be  ye  separate  saith  the  Lord, 
and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing, 
and  I will  receive  you  and  will  be 
a Father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be 
my  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the 
Lord  Almighty.” 

Finally,  I counsel  such  of  you 
as  have  already  made  an  open  pro- 
fession of  religion  by  coming  to 
the  table  of  the  Lord,  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  dishonour  it,  by  yielding 
to  any  of  the  seductions  to  which 
your  youth  and  inexperience  will 
render  you  peculiarly  liable.  T reat 
all  your  young  companions,  from 
whom  your  profession  of  religion 
has,  to  a certain  extent,  separated 
you,  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
courtesy;  and  by  your  amiable  and 
winning  deportment,  endeavour  to 
recommend  religion  by  showing 
them  that  it  is  not  that  gloomy 
and  forbidding  thing  which  its  ene- 
mies represent  it  to  be,  but  that  it 
is  the  highest  grace  and  ornament 
of  every  other  excellence.  Yet  be- 
ware of  injury  to  yourselves,  even 
from  the  practice  of  this  duty. 
Cautiously  guard  against  giving 
your  countenance  to  any  criminal 
pleasures,  indulgences,  and  frivo- 
lities of  the  young  and  the  gay,  by 
participating  in  them  yourselves. 
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Rather  bear  your  testimony  against 
all  these  things,  by  showing — more 
by  your  conduct  than  by  your 
■words,  and  yet  occasionally  by  the 
latter  as  well  as  the  former — that 
you  cannot  in  conscience  take  part, 
in  what  you  have  known  by  expe- 
rience to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
love  and  service  of  God.  Again, 
1 therefore  say,  beware,  that  in  at- 
tempting to  win  the  world  to  piety, 
the  world  does  not  win  you  from 
your  Saviour.  O endeavour  to 
live  much  in  communion  with 
him!  Youth  is  the  season  when 
the  affections  are  the  most  ardent; 
and  you  cannot  so  well  consult 
both  your  temporal  and  eternal 
happiness,  as  by  giving  these  ar- 
dent affections  to  your  precious 
Redeemer  and  to  his  holy  cause. 
Especially  improve  every  commu- 
nion season  for  this  purpose.  Meet 
every  such  season,  so  far  as  your 
circumstances  will  permit,  with 
all  the  preparatory  exercises  that 
are  calculated  to  render  it  at  once 
the  most  impressive  and  most  de- 
lightful. Endeavour  to  derive  from 
every  such  season  a greater  depth, 
as  well  as  a greater  flow,  to  your 
religious  affections;  and  a firmer, 
as  well  as  a more  lively  purpose, 
to  discharge  with  fidelity  every 
Christian  duty.  Thus  will  you  be 
sure  to  render  your  profession  of 
religion  most  satisfactory  and 
comfortable  to  yourselves,  most 
honourable  to  your  Saviour,  most 
useful  to  the  world,  and  most  con- 
ducive to  a triumph  over  death, 
and  a joyful  entrance  on  the  rest 
and  the  rewards  of  the  faithful 
followers  of  the  great  Captain  of 
salvation.  Amen. 


CHRISTIAN  DUTY  IS  THE  HOUSE  OF 
OOD. 

We  present  to  our  readers  the 
following  discourse,  never  before 
published,  on  a very  important 
topick,  not  often  discussed  in  de- 
tail; and  we  hope  that,  its  ap- 


pearance in  the  form  of  a sermon 
will  not  prevent  its  receiving  an 
attentive  and  edifying  perusal. 
The  series  of  exercises  in  publick 
worship,  referred  to  by  the  preach- 
er, is  that  which  is  usually  ob- 
served in  the  Presbyterian  church. 


Ecclesiastes,  Chap.  V.  Verse  1. 

“ Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goeet  to  the 
hoaee  of  God ; end  be  more  ready  to  hear, 
then  to  give  the  eacrifice  of  fools:  for  they 
coneider  not  that  they  do  evil.” 

These  are  the  words  of  Solo- 
mon, the  wise  king  of  Israel.  They 
form  a part  of  several  directions 
which  he  gives,  in  the  beginning 
of  this  chapter,  respecting  the  pub- 
lick  worship  of  the  Deity.  “ The 
house  of  God,”  which  he  mentions 
in  the  text,  was  the  temple  at  Je- 
rusalem; where  the  solemn  sacri- 
fices were  offered,  and  where  other 
religious  services  were  performed, 
and  attended  on  by  the  people. 
By  keeping  the  foot,  While  they 
were  in  this  holy  place,  he  no  doubt 
intended  to  direct  them,  in  a figu- 
rative expression,  to  guard  against 
every  wandering  of  the  mind,  and 
all  levity  of  deportment,  during 
the  solemnities  in  which  they  there 
engaged.  The  meaning  is,  that  as 
by  keeping  the  foot  from  sliding 
or  moving,  the  body  is  held  in  a 
posture  of  safety  and  firmness,  so, 
by  keeping  the  attention  fixed  and 
steadfast  in  the  worship  of  God, 
we  should  preserve  our  souls  from 
those  dangers  and  injuries,  which 
ever  result  from  indulging  to  care- 
lessness or  dissipation  of  thought, 
in  such  a sacred  employment.  The 
term  “fools”  which  appears  in  the 
passage  before  us, is  used  by  many 
of  the  inspired  writers,  and  espe- 
ciallyand  abundantly  by  the  author 
of  the  text,  to  designate  men  of 
impiety  and  profanity;  intimating 
that  their  practices  are  indicative, 
not  only  of  guilt,  but  likewise  of 
the  highest  degree  of  folly — or  the 
want  of  true  wisdom  and  under- 
standing. 
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Haring  thus  explained  whatever 
in  the  text  can  be  thought  by  any 
to  need  elucidation,  I shall  endea- 
vour, in  farther  discoursing  upon 
it  at  this  time,  to  show  that  it  is 
very  applicable  to  the  duty  and 
deportment  which  we  should  ob- 
serve, when  we  attend  on  the  pub- 
lick  worship  of  God  in  our  Chris- 
tian assemblies.  This,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, cannot  be  thought  a forced 
or  improper  application  of  the 
passage.  The  church  of  Christ 
is  surely  as  much  the  house  of 
God,  as  the  Jewish  sanctuary;  and 
the  solemnities  of  Christian  wor- 
ship as  worthy  as  the  Mosaick 
ritual,  to  command  our  deepest 
reverence.  Taken  in  this  view, 
then,  let  us  consider — 

I.  The  reasonableness  and  im- 
portance of  the  precept. 

II.  Wherein  consists  that  prac- 
tice which  may  be  esteemed  an 
obedience  to  the  command;  and 
in  what  way  we  may  most  suc- 
cessfully attempt  the  cultivation  of 
such  a practice:  and 

III.  Make  a few  observations, 
showing  the  detriment  which  must 
ensue, from  a practice differentfrom 
that  recommended. 

First,  then,  let  us  consider  the 
reasonableness  and  importance  of 
the  precept  contained  in  the  text — 
“ Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest 
to  the  house  of  God.”-  Reflect, 
my  hearers,  on  the  nature  of  the 
business  in  which  we  engage  in 
our  publick  acts  of  religious  wor- 
ship. Think  with  whom  we  have 
then  to  do.  It  is  with  the  infinite, 
the  eternal  Jehovahs  the  King  of 
kings,  and  the  Lord  of  lords:  It  is 
with  Him  whose  presence  flllelh 
immensity;  with  whom  “the  na- 
tions are  as  a drop  of  the  bucket, 
and  are  counted  as  the  small  dust 
of  the  balance:  All  nations  before 
bim  are  as  nothing;  and  they  are 
counted  to  him  less  than  nothing 
and  vanity:”  It  is  with  Him  who 
is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  in- 
iquity, or  to  look  on  sin  without 
abhorrence:  It  is  with  Him  who 


searcheth  all  hearts,  and  under- 
standeth  all  the  imaginations  oT 
the  thoughts;  so  that  there  is  not 
a thought  of  our  heart,  or  a word 
on  our  tongue,  but,  lo!  he  knoweth 
it  altogether.  This  is  the  Being 
with  whom  we  have  concerns  to 
transact  in  the  house  of  God.  And 
in  what  manner  do  we  transact 
them?  Do  they  refer  to  Him 
only  in  a remote  or  indirect 
manner?  Are  they  of  the  same 
nature  as  our  ordinary  business  in 
the  world?  Or  do  we  manage  them 
by  substitution,  or  delegation?  No: 
we  address  ourselves. immediately 
to  God:  He  is  one  party,  and  we 
the  other.  It  is  in  the  most  direct 
manner  that  we  profess  to  perform 
his  service  and  to  hear  his  word. 
Every  individual  person  is  here 
for  himself. , to  bring  his  sacrifice 
to  the  divine  throne,  and  to  hear 
for  himself. , what  God,  the  Lord, 
will  say.  For  these  reasons,  and 
these  only,  the  place  is  called  the 
house  of  God.  It  is  consecrated 
to  the  sole  and  immediate  service 
of  the  Deity.  And  who,  and  what 
are  they,  who  thus  assemble  in  the 
house  of  God?  Are  they  beings 
of  equal  dignity  with  the  Ma- 
jesty of  heaven?  Are  they  even 
greatly  exalted  in  the  scale  of  ex- 
istence? Nay,  are  they  free  from 
guilt?— are  they  perfectly  innocent 
and  spotless?  With  what  energy 
does  the'  very  wording  of  these 
questions  answer  them  in  the  ne- 
gative? Creatures  of  a day;  worms 
of  the  dust;  a thing  of  very  nought 
in  the  comparison,  rs  man  in  the 
presence  of  his  Maker.  In  addi- 
tion, man  is  polluted  with  all  mo- 
ral defilement.  He  is  a transgres- 
sor from  the  womb.  He  is  un- 
worthy to  lift  up  so  much  as  his 
eyes  to  heaven;  inconceivably  un- 
worthy of  the  privilege  which  he 
enjoys  in  the  house  of  God.  Such 
is  the  character  of  every  human 
being  who  enters  his  earthly  tem- 
ples. 

And  what  is  the  nature  of  that 
business,  which  is  there  performed? 
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Is  it  an  unimportant  business?  Is 
it  a trivial  concern?  Is  it  a mat* 
ter  which  it  is  of  little  moment 
whether  it  be  well  or  ill  transact- 
ed—whether  attention  be  bestow- 
ed upon  it  or  not?  Nay,  it  is  a 
matter  important  beyond  all  de- 
scription or  conception.  It  is  a 
matter  in  which  eternal  life  or 
death,  is  involved.  It  is  to  glorify 
the  g-reat  Creator.  It  is  to  ren- 
der him  the  homage,  honour  and 
praise,  which  are  his  due.  It  is  to 
seek  the  pardon  of  sin.  It  is  to 
obtain  his  favour.  It  is  to  hear 
hia  word.  It  is  to  learn  our  duty. 
It  is  to  secure  heaven  and  avoid 
hell.  Such  is  the  business,  and 
these  are  the  purposes, for  which  we 
enter  this  sacred  place.  Does  the 
wise  man  then  require  an  unrea- 
sonable thing,  when  he  commands 
us  to  keep  our  whole  souls  intent 
on  our  errand,  when  we  go  to  the 
house  of  God?  Certainly  not. 
Here  is  every  circumstance  that 
can  give  weight  and  propriety  to 
the  command  in  all  its  extent. 
Here  is  the  greatest  and  best  of 
Beings  addressed.  Here  are  the 
little  and  unworthy  approaching 
Him.  Here  is  a direct  communi- 
cation with  Him.  Here  are  the  vast- 
est and  most  important  interests  de- 
pending. In  these  circumstances, 
how  loudly  does  reason  proclaim 
and  urge,  that  the  soul  should  be 
all  attention,  all  solemnity,  all  en- 
gagedness, all  intenseness,  all  de- 
votion. Never  are  these  disposi- 
tions so  much  and  so  rightfully 
demanded  as  on  this  occasion. 
Never  does  man  exhibit  so  crimi- 
nal a thoughtlessness,  and  never  is 
he  seen  so  destitute  of  reason,  as 
when  he  refuses  them;  never  does 
he  act  so  much-  like  a fool  as  when 
he  trifles  with  his  God.  It  is 
the  language  of  infinite  propriety 
that  “ God  is  greatly  to  be  feared 
in  the  assembly  of  his  saints,  and 
to  be  had  in  reverence  of  all  them 
that  are  round  about  him.”  This 
consideration,  therefore,  I have 
first  presented;  that  it  may  en- 


gage us  the  more  attentively  to 
consider—*  • 

II.  Wherein  consists  that  prac- 
tice which  may  be  esteemed  an 
obedience  to  so  reasonable  and 
important  a precept;  and  in  what 
way  may  we  most  successfully  at- 
tempt the  cultivation  of  such  a 
practice. 

The  first  part  of  this  division 
of  our  subject,  you  may  observe, 
has  been  considerably  anticipated. 
This  was  unavoidable,  and  there- 
fore it  will  be  unnecessary  to  de- 
tain you  long  with  an  attention  ta 
it  here.  Yet  it  seems  necessary, 
for  the  sake  of  what  is  afterwards 
to  follow,  to  give  something  more 
than  that  general  and  collateral 
view  which  has  been  taken  of  the 
duty.  Examine  then,  for  a few 
moments,  what  it  is  that  this  pre- 
cept of  keeping  the  foot,  or  pre- 
serving the  mind  from  wandering, 
and  having  it  wholly  engaged  in 
the  worship  of  the  Deity,  must  ne- 
cessarily comprehend.  Summari- 
ly it  is  this— that  we  perform  every 
part  of  divine  service  with  those 
views,  apprehensions  and  feelings, 
and  with  no  other  than  those,  which 
its  nature  and  intention  require. 
If  therefore  the  various  parts  of 
this  service  be  specified,  and  their 
true  design  be  considered,  the 
practice  in  question  must  be  fully 
understood.  Consider  then  what 
are  these  exercises,  and  what  dis- 
positions they  require. 

Prayer  is  one.  This  is  an  im- 
mediate and  solemn  address  to  the 
Supreme  Being.  Its  nature  evi- 
dently demands  that  a sense  of  the 
divine  presence  should,  in  the  live- 
liest manner,  possess  every  soul 
which  engages  in  it.  Without 
this  there  can  be  no  prayer.  It  is 
the  last  degree  of  absurdity,  to 
suppose  that  we  can  ask  a favour 
of  a being  of  whom  we  have  no 
thought  or  apprehension,  when  wc 
make  the  request.  Every  word, 
therefore,  which  is  spoken  by  the 
lips,  without  having  God  before 
the  eye  of  the  mind,  is  no  prayer 
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in  his  estimation.  It  is  rather  a 
mockery.  Hence  the  reproof  of 
the  Jews — “ This  people  draweth 
near  unto  me  with  their  Ups,  while 
their  heart  is  far  from  me.”  Far* 
ther — The  nature  of  this  exercise 
requires  that  we  should  not  only 
think  of  God,  but  that  we  should 
accompany  every  sentence  which 
is  uttered  before  him,  with  all  the 
powers  of  our  souls.  In  adoration 
the  mind  should  contemplate,  with 
real  inward  awe,  with  holy  and 
devout  affection,  the  attributes  of 
God.  In  confession , it  should  ac- 
tually feel  a deep  sense  of  guilt. 
In  petition,  it  should  truly  and  ear- 
nestly plead.  In  thanksgiving , it 
should,  in  very  deed,  exercise  gra- 
titude. In  every  sentence,  or  sen- 
timent of  the  devotional  part  of  the 
service,  there  should  be  an  inter- 
nal and  hearty  concurrence  of  the 
whole  soul.  It  is  this  mental  ex- 
ercise, and  this  only,  that  the  heart- 
searching God  regards.  Without 
this,  what  we  utter  is  a species  of 
fallacy.  We  say  a thing  which 
is  not  true:  Or  at  least,  we  appear 
and  profess  to  do  that  which  we 
do  not  perform.  He,  therefore, 
whose  practice  corresponds  with 
the  command  before  us  does  this— 
he  constantly  realizes  in  prayer 
that  he  is  speaking  to  God,  and  his 
mind  truly  and  feelingly  accompa- 
nies his  lips  in  every  sentence. 
As  far  as  this  is  done,  he  keepeth 
his  foot; — in  whatever  degree  he 
comes  short  of  this,  to  that  extent 
he  is  deficient.  Nor  is  it  necessa- 
ry, I would  hope,  to  remind  you, 
that  each  individual,  in  a place  of 
publick  worship,  is  as  much  con- 
cerned in  this,  as  if  he  himself 
were  the  speaker.  He  who  speaks 
is  no  more  than  the  organ,  through 
whom  every  individual  should  utter 
and  prefer  the  sentiments  and  de- 
sires of  his  own  heart.  Our  part 
it  is,  who  minister  in  holy  things, 
to  see  that  we  express  nothing  in 
which  a truly  devotional  soul  can- 
not join;  and  wo  to  us,  if  we  do 
otherwise.  But  supposing  the  mat- 


ter expressed  to  be  suitable  in  It- 
self, the  wo  is  transferred  to  every 
one  who  does  not  make  that  matter- 
his  own. 

2.  Singing  the  praises  of  God, 
and  sentiments  of  devotion,  is 
another  part  of  our  business  in  his 
house.  The  correspondent  inter- 
nal temper  and  affections  of  the 
soul,  must  accompauy  these,  if  we 
would  obey  the  precept.  If  our  at- 
tention be  transferred  from  the 
meaning  to  the  melody,  we  make 
no  melody  in  our  hearts,  we  make 
none  in  the  ear  of  God.  He  who 
keepeth  his  foot  in  this  exercise, 
feels  in  his  heart,  every  affection 
which  the  words  express;  and  the 
language  and  the  tune  are  only  the 
vehicle,  favourable  indeed  to  the 
purpose,  by  which  his  soul  goes 
out  unto  God. 

J3.  Reading,  speaking  and  hear- 
ing the  truths  of  the  sacred  ora- 
cles, ‘are  other  exercises  in  the 
house  of  God.  He  who  obeys  the 
command  we  consider,  in  regard 
to  these  parts  of  public  worship, 
will  receive  divine  truth  as  being 
in  reality,  not  the  word  of  man, 
but  the  word  of  God.  He  will 
not  contemplate  it  as  a matter 
of  curiosity,  which  is  intended 
only  to  amuse  the  fancy,  or  even 
to  entertain  the  understanding. 
Awful  must  be  the  account  of  that 
minister  of  the  gospel  who  com- 
poses, or  delivers  discourses,  with 
this  for  his  principal  view.  He 
inverts  the  Apostle’s  rule,  and 
preaches  himself  and  not  Christ 
Jesus.  And  equally  awful  must 
be  the  account  of  those  hearers, 
who  seek  for  nothing  more,  or  for 
little  more  than  this,  while  they 
attend  on  the  preaching  of  the 
word.  He  whose  practice  corres- 
ponds with  the  text,  will  listen  to 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  as  to 
the  voice  of  God.  In  hearing 
them,  he  will  realize  that  the  voice 
of  God  sounds  in  his  ear.  Every 
thing,  of  course,  will  appear  im- 
portant; and  every  thing  will  come 
to  his  mind  clothed  with  all  the 
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authority  of  heaven.  In  the 
preaching  of  the  word,  his  great 
object  will  be  to  get  real  edifica- 
tion. His  attention  will  be  en- 
gaged to  hear  what  God  will 
speak.  He  will  be  absorbed  in 
comparing  the  doctrines  delivered, 
with  the  oracles  of  unerring  truth; 
and  where  he  perceives  that  they 
are  sanctioned  with  a “ thus  saith 
the  Lord,”  he  will  submit  his 
whole  soul  to  their  authority. 
Whether  instruction,  reproof,  con- 
solation, encouragement  or  excite- 
ment be  the  subject,  that  will  be 
the  object  which  he  will  seek; 
that  will  command  his  powers; 
that  will  be  the  attainment  which  he 
will  strive  to  make.  The  preacher, 
the  manner  and  the  mode  of  ad- 
dress, he  will  consider  only  as 
means  and  instruments;  and  no 
otherwise  to  be  regarded,  than  as 
they  are  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
edification,  which  if  he  can  obtain, 
be  will  be  satisfied. 

4.  A solemn  benediction  is  a part 
of  religious  service.  It  is  used  by 
the  Apostles  in  the  close  of  their 
epistles,  and  is  with  propriety  made 
the  concluding  part  of  public  wor- 
ship. And  he  who  obeys  the  wise 
admonition  before  us,  will  not  hear 
it  merely  as  a ceremony.  He  will 
not  think  the  service  finished,  and 
spend  his  time  while  it  is  uttered, 
in  preparing  and  adjusting  the 
circumstances  of  his  departure 
from  the  house.  He  will  as  reve- 
rently attend  on  the  benediction  as 
on  any  other  portion  of  the  service.' 
On  his  part,  it  will  be  a short, 
summary  and  affectionate  prayer, 
which,  in  his  inmost  soul,  he  will 
offer  for  the  divine  blessing  on 
himself  and  others. 

Such  is  the  practice  which  an 
obedience  to  the  precept  compre- 
hends. It  will,  you  observe,  not 
leave  a wandering  or  worldly 
thought  to  exist  in  the  mind,  while 
we  are  attending  in  the  house  of 
God.  It  will  bring  all  to  centre 
on  the  Deity,  and  on  our  duty  to 
him.  I say  not,  my  brethren,  that 

Ch.  JJv.—X'oi.  XI. 


this  is  an  attainment  which,  in 
fact,  is  ever  perfectly  made.  But 
I say  it  is  one  at  which  we  should 
all  aim;  and  one  towards  which 
great  advances  may  be  made.  It 
is  precisely  the  meaning  and  spirit 
of  the  text,  to  recommend  and 
enforce  the  advantage  and  impor- 
tance of  suffering  no  obtrusive 
thought  to  lead  us  from  our  God, 
while  we  are  immediately  and 
professedly  engaged  in  his  wor- 
ship— Let  me  then  possess  your 
serious  attention,  while  I endea- 
vour to  show  in  what  way  we  may 
most  successfully  attempt  and  cul- 
tivate such  a practice.  And  here 
I mention 

1.  A deep  and  habitual  sense 
of  the  nature  and  importance  of 
this  duty.  . In  vain  shall  any  man 
endeavour  to  exclude  improper 
thoughts  from  bis  mind,  in  the 
solemn  acts  of  religion,  who  never 
meditates  on  the  importance  of  do- 
ing so,  till  he  is  called  to  make 
the  attempt.  A deep  and  abiding 
impression  of  the  nature  of  that 
duty  which  we  owe  to  God,  must 
settle  on  the  spirit,  and  become  a 
habit  of  the  soul,  with  him  who 
would  keep  his  foot  in  the  house  of 
God.  He  must  possess  and  cherish 
deep  feelings  of  reverence  for  the 
Supreme  Being — they  must  be 
companions  and  inmates  of  his 
mind.  Think  much  of  God,  my 
hearers,  in  your  daily  walk;  and  en- 
deavour to  act  habitually  as  in  his 
presence,  and  you  will  find  it  less  9 
difficult  to  preserve  the  imagina- 
tion from  wandering  in  his  imme- 
diate service.  Especially,  make  it  a 
point  to  meditate  frequently  on  the 
solemnittes'of  public  worship.  Let 
it  be  made  a definite  object  to 
act  in  the  manner  you  have  heard 
described.  Set  yourselves  to  ac- 
complish it.  Need  you  wonder 
that  you  fail,  if  you  do  not  care- 
fully and  earnestly  aim  at  success. 
Let  the  attainment  of  composure 
and  fixedness  of  thought  in  the 
house  of  God,  be  a thing  on  which 
you  set  your  hearts  and  form  dis- 
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tincl  resolutions.  But  let  it  espe- 
cially be  so,  for  some  time  shortly 
before  your  coming  hither.  Let 
your  minds  dwell  upon  this  duty 
when  you  have  itinimmediate  pros- 
pect. Revolve  it  frequently  in  your 
thoughts,  on  the  holy  day  devoted 
to  religious  service.  As  you  walk.to 
the  house  of  God,  consider  whither 
you  are  going,  and  ask  yourselves 
what  is  your  business  there?  Let 
it  then  be  present  to  your  recollec- 
tion, that  your  errand  is  to  wait  on 
the  Lord  of  hosts;  that  this  is  the 
purpose  for  which  you  have  come 
out.  Think  what  composure  and 
attention  of  mind  such  a concern 
demands.  Coming  with  these 
views  and  impressions,  you  will 
naturally  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  service,  and  perform  it  with- 
out distraction. 

2.  Devout  and  fervent  prayer, 
that  you  may  wait  on  God  in  an 
acceptable  manner,  is  an  essential 
mean  to  the  attainment  we  con- 
template. He  who  neglects  this, 
will  find  every  other  mean  ineffec- 
tual. We  should  make  it  distinct- 
ly the  subject  of  our  petitions  at 
the  throne  of  grace,  whenever  we 
are  going  to  the  house  of  God,  that 
he  would  meet  us  there;  that  he 
would  bless  the  whole  service;  that 
he  would  deliver  us  from  wander- 
ing thoughts;  that  he  would  grant 
us  composure  of  mind,  sensibility 
of  the  affections,  and  every  needful 
aid,  for  serving  him  with  accept- 
ance and  reaping  benefit  to  our 
own  souls.  It  is  in  answer  to 
prayer  that  God  bestows  his  gra- 
cious help,  without  which  all  our 
endeavours  will  fail  of  success. 

3.  A seasonable  attendance  in 
the  house  of  God,  is  a very  useful 
mean  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
temper  and  practice  we  consider. 
He  who  neglects  this — and  alas! 
it  is  a frequent  neglect — will  ne- 
cessarily have  to  join  abruptly  in 
the  duty,  which  is  a great  hin- 
drance to  composure.  He  will  be 
likely,  moreover,  to  have  more  or 
less  of  a hurry  of  spirits,  from 
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the  very  circumstances  in  which 
his  entrance  is  made;  and  he 
will  perhaps  be  the  unhappy  in- 
strument of  unsettling  the  atten- 
tion of  others.  How  earnestly  is 
it  to  be  desired,  that  these  consi- 
derations had  the  weight  and  in- 
fluence which  they  deserve?  Ac- 
cidental delays  will  sometimes  de- 
tain the  greatest  lover  of  order. 
But  every  person  with  whom  they 
are  habitual,  or  even  frequent,  is 
undoubtedly  and  highly  criminal. 
Great — great  indeed,  is  the  ad- 
vantage, to  have  the  mind  col- 
lected and  anticipating  the  ser- 
vice; that  when  it  begins,  the  soul, 
being  as  it  were  in  unison  with  the 
duty,  may  readily  enter  into  it, 
and  be  earned  along  by  it. 

4.  We  should,  during  the  ser- 
vice, avoid  every  thing  which  has 
a natural  tendency  to  catch  and 
carry  away  the  attention.  What 
I refer  to  here  is,  all  unnecessary 
moving  of  the  body,  or  change  of 
attitude;  all  roving  of  the  eyes, 
and  observation  of  the  appearance 
of  others;  and  even  all  unnecessa- 
ry attentions  in  the  way  of  civility, 
to  any  fellow-worshipper.  These 
observations,  I know  and  acknow- 
ledge, must  be  taken  with  some 
qualifications,  which  every  rightly 
disposed  mind  will  easily  make. 
At  the  same  time,  they  are  im- 
portant observations,  and  very  ex- 
tensive in  their  proper  import. 
He  who  does  not  keep  his  foot,  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  phrase,  will 
never  do  it  in  that  important  spi- 
ritual sense,  which  the  text  in- 
tends. The  bodily  organs  and  sen- 
sations necessarily  produce,  by 
their  change  and  exercise,  percep- 
tions in  the  mind;  and  they  must 
be  kept  composed,  if  we  desire  the 
mind  to  continue  in  a right  state. 

S.  Care  should  be  taken  to  watch 
against  the  rovings  of  the  mind, 
and  to  recall  it  when  they  are  per- 
ceived. Habit  will  render  this  a 
successful  endeavour.  The  transi- 
tions which  are  made  from  one 
part  of  service  to  another,  should 
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riot  be  suffered  to  break  our  atten- 
tion, or  make  it  flag.  But  we 
should  strive  to  enter  Into  each, 
with  that  comprehension  of  its 
nature,  and  attention  to  its  end, 
which  propriety  and  utility  dic- 
tate. 

6.  It  will  be  an  important 
mean,  in  making  the  acquisition 
aimed  at,  always  seriously  and 
attentively  to  review  our  conduct 
in  the  house  of  God.  This,  by 
exhibiting  our  deficiencies,  will 
place  us  on  our  guard  in  future. 
Nothing  helps  our  improvement  in 
any  thing,  more  than  calling  our- 
selves to  an  account,  and  examin- 
ing wherein  We  have  come  short. 
It  makes  the  failure  palpable;  it 
renders  it  a beacon  to  us  in  time 
to  come.  Recollection  of  the  ex- 
ercises which  take  place  in  the 
house  of  God,  is,  in  every  view, 
a most  important  employment. 
Be  much  in  this  practice,  my 
hearers.  Ask  yourselves  what 
advantage  did  you  receive?  Were 
your  minds  really  engaged  in  the 
devotional  parts?  And  what  can 
you  recollect  of  the  word  preach- 
ed? The  prospect  of  this  will  na- 
turally engage  you  to  attend  and 
hear  with  carefulness. 

These,  then,  are  the  means  to 
be  made  use  of  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  important  habit  I have  de- 
scribed. In  the  use  of  these  we 
may  be  said  to  be  “ ready  to  hear.” 
And  let  me  add,  that  he  who  just- 
ly estimates  the  value  of  the  at- 
tainment, will  not  think  these 
means  irksome;  he  will  not  think 
them  too  much  to  be  done,  that 
he  may  serve  God  acceptably,  and 
with  profit  to  his  own  soul.  This 
will  appear  more  fully 

III.  From  a few  observations 
showing  the  detriment  which  una- 
voidably ensues  from  a contrary 
practice.  This,  you  observe,  is 
pointedly  noticed  in  the  text — Offer 
not  “ the  sacrifice  of  fools,  for  they 
consider  not  that  they  do  evil.” 
An  inattentive  mind  will  certainly 


subject  us  to  this  inspired  rebuke- 
I contemplate  three  degrees  of 
the  folly  in  question,  in  all  of  which 
there  is  evil. 

1.  Say  that  you  are  simply  in- 
attentive in  mind,  while  every  ex- 
terior appearance  and  circum- 
stance is  decent  and  composed. 
Still,  my  hearers,  there  is  a great 
evils  there  is  a most  important 
omission;  nay,  there  is  active  cri- 
minality. Whoever  comes  to  the 
house  of  God,  professes  to  wor- 
ship him;  and  not  to  do  it  is  to 
deal  falsely.  In  this  place,  the 
mind  ought  to  be  intent  on  God; 
•and  if  it  be  not,  an  infinitely  infe- 
rior object  is  made  his  rival;  it 
supplants  him  in  his  own  sanctua- 
ry. Yet  how  many  are  there,  'alas! 
who  think  that  their  very  bodily 
presence  in  the  church,  is  a very 
meritorious  service;  and  who  thus 
satisfy  their  consciences.  What, 
my  hearers! — is  this  the  sacrifice 
that  God  requires!  Is  it  to  pre- 
sent him  an  offering  in  which  there 
is  no  heart!  The  inspired  pen- 
man treats  this  idea  very  abruptly, 
in  the  text.  He  calls  it  “ the  sa- 
crifice of  fools.”  And  truly  it  is 
a most  senseless  imagination  to 
act,  or  think,  in  this  manner;  to 
think  that  we  ever  perform  God’s 
service,  unless  the  heart  be  en- 
gaged. Of  such  persons,  the  text 
says,  u they  consider  not  that  they 
do  evil” — that  is,  they  do  evil,  and 
do  not  think  of  it.  This  is  strict- 
ly true.  They  may  not  have  a po- 
sitive intention  to  be  criminal,  but 
by  their  careless  inattention,  they 
are  actually  so:  and  that  in  a high 
degree.  They  mock  the  Majesty 
of  heaven,  by  professing  to  serve 
him,  when  they  do  not.  They  re- 
fuse him  the  honour  he  requires. 
They  treat  him  with  a disrespect 
and  irreverence  which  they  would 
blush  to  manifest  to  a fellow 
creature.  Yet  how  much — how 
very  much  of  publick  worship  is 
of  this  description ! May  God,  of 
his  mercy  alarm  those  whose  con- 
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sciences  testify  against  them  in 
this  particular,  and  lead  them  to  a 
better  practice. 

2.  A still  higher  degree  of  this 
evil  is  chargeable  on  those  who 
exhibit  any  visible  levity  of  con- 
duct in  the  house  of  God;  though 
it  be  not  done  with  a deliberate 
disrespect  - to  the  service.  AH 
whispering,  smiling,  the  use  of 
significant  gesticulations;  moving 
from  one  place  to  another,  going 
out  of  the  church  or  coming  in, 
without  urgent  necessity — every 
thing  of  this  kind,  is  what  I here 
intend.  This  is  an  evil  both  with 
respect  to  God  an<f  man.  It  is  a 
most  impious  and  detestable  pro- 
fanation of  his  service;  and  it  is  a 
trespass  on  the  feelings  of  every 
serious  person  whp  beholds  it. 
The  party  who  is  guilty  of  it,  is 
deficient  in  decency  of  manners,  as 
well  as  in  piety  towards  his  Maker. 
Oh  that  such  transgressors  would 
consider  the  hour,  the  hastening 
solemn  hour,  when  they  must  stand 
at  the  bar  of  that  God,  whose  name 
and  worship  they  thus  openly  pro- 
fane! 

3.  The  highest  degree  of  this 
evil  is  exhibited  by  those  who  be- 
have irreverently  in  the  worship 
of  God,  from  a positive  dislike  to 
it,  and  with  a design  to  treat  it 
with  contempt.  This  is  folly  in 
every  sense  of  the  term.  It  argues 
a most  awful  degree  of  moral  de- 
pravity, while  it  discovers  a piti- 
able weakness  of  the  understand- 
ing. I speak  this  most  delibe- 
rately, my  hearers;  and  the  testi- 
mony even  of  sensible  infidels, 
(for  in  such  a case  their  testimo- 
ny is  to  be  admitted,)  corrobo- 
rates the  opinion.  He  who  open- 
ly treats  contemptuously  any  act 
of  publick  worship,  shows,  by  the 
suffrages  of  all,  a weak  mind,  as  well 
as  a bad  heart.  “ He  has  not  learn- 
ed—say  unbelievers — to  respect  the 
prejudices  of  men.  He  does  not 
understand  mankind — he  is  fool- 
ish to  expose  himself,  without  an 
object. — Ah!  and  he  is  most  hor- 
ribly profane,  exclaims  the  Chris- 


tian. He  is  an  awful  instance  how 
a person,  forsaken  of  God,  will  dis- 
honour his  understanding  by  the 
vileness  of  his  heart.’' 

Thus  have  I finished  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject.  I have 
endeavoured  to  make  it,  as  far  as 
I could,  application  throughout. — 
O,  that  God  may  apply  it!  Would 
God,  it  might  be  the  means  of 
correcting  any  improprieties  of  an 
external  kind,  which  may  occa- 
sionally appear  in  this  place.  And 
O,  that  it  might,  in  an  especial 
manner,  stir  us  all  up  to  a more 
serious  inward  engagedness  in  this 
sacred  service.  Then,  by  worship- 
ping more  devoutly,  we  should 
do  it  more  acceptably  to  God,  and 
more  profitably  to  our  own  souls. 
For  this  let  us  now  most  earnestly 
pray 

- MUTATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

“ As  a vesture  thou  shall  change  them, 
and  they  shall  be  changed;  but  thou  art 
the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  not  fail.” 
Psalm  cii.  26. 

A vessel  was  passing  the  calm  summer 
seas, 

And  its  streamers  were  floating  and  Tan- 
ned by  the  breexe, 

While  the  radiance  above,  the  bright  wa- 
ters beneath, 

Smil'd  a promise  of  joy  and  of  safety  from 
death ; 

And  it  seem'd  as  it  sailed  along  gallant 
and  free, 

A bright  spot  on  the  waves  of  eternity's 
sea:  ' 

Where  now  has  that  vessel  gone  ? Sunk 
in  the  wave, 

And  the  billows  roll  over  its  crew  in  their 
grnve. 

/ . 

A city  once  stood  in  its  power  and  its 
prime, 

Which  mock’d  at  the  rude  devastations  of 
time, 

While  its  pinnacles  high,  and  its  banners 
unfurl'd. 

Seem’d  to  threaten  with  slavery  half  of 
the  world: 

Where  now  is  its  glory?  ’Tis  crushed  to 
the  ground, 

And  its  mouldering  ruins  lie  fading 
around ; 

While  the  breeze,  as  it  sighs  through  the 
moss  on  the  walls, 

Where  the  shout  of  the  free  often  peal’d 
through  the  halls, 
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Speak*  a tale  to  the  soul  or  long  ages  gone 
by— 

And  a voice  whispers  thence  “ Every 
creature  most  die.” 

1 thought  on  the  heart  once  so  light  and 

ao  g»y, 

With  smiles  like  the  beams  of  a bright 
summer's  day, 

Each  year  as  it  came  brought  more  bliss 
than  the  last. 

And  the  hopes  of  the  future  were  bright 
as  the  past. 

Those  years  of  the  Tatars  are  still  flow- 
ing on. 

Bat  where  is  that  cheerfnl  heart  ? — broken 
and  gone ! 


Those  hopes  once  so  brilliant  are  hushed 
in  the  grave, 

Disappointment’s  chill  blights  all  the  fruit 
that  they  gave. 

I looked  on  the  starry  sky,  boundless  and 
free, 

And  it  seemed  in  its  vaatness  an  emblem 
of  Thee ; 

Though  clouds  may  sweep  o'er  it,  and 
tempests  may  lower, 

They  but  sully  its  brightness,  and  calm  for 
an  hour ; 

Whilo  all  earthly  things  vanish,  their  pride 
and  their  fame, 

Still  Thou  art  immutable,  ever  the  same  ! 
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nut  vitt. 

“ The  king  himself  is  served  of  the 
field." 

This  is  the  declaration  of  oRe 
who  knew  from  what  resources 
the  power  and  wealth  of  kings  are 
derived.  We  rhight  smile,  per- 
haps,  to  see  the  Chinese  emperor 
repairing,  in  the  vernal  season,  to 
some  appointed  field,  and  there 
handling  the  plough,  and  deposit- 
ing the  seed  of  the  future  harvest. 
But  the  custom  evinces  the  truth 
of  the  maxim,  that  agriculture  is 
of  essential  service  to  stales.  It  is 
recorded  of  one  of  the  kings  of 
Sicily,  that  he  would  lead  armies 
on  one  day,  and  on  the  next  reap 
the  harvest,  and  expertly  bind  his 
sheaves.  * . 

It  is  far  from  our  design  to 
enter  into  any  comparative  views 
of  agriculture  and  commerce. 
There  have  been  rulers  who  have 
married  their  states  to  the  sea, 
and  the  cable  of  commerce  has 
kept  many  a nation  steady,  on  the 
agitated  ocean  of  war.*  By  the 
channels  of  commerce,  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Delta,  and  the 

* See  Anderson's  learned  History  of 
Commerce,  and  Dr.  Young's  Merchant. 


riches  of  the  Levant,  the  gems  of 
Chersonesus,  the  gums  of  Arabia, 
the  barks  of  Quito,  and  the  gold 
of  Peru,  find  their  way  to  the  pro- 
foundest  dells  of  Albion.  The 
ruby  and  dun  coloured  deer,  from 
distant  lands,  rove  in  the  parks  of 
her  Norman  castles;  and  birds  of 
all  dyes  and  notes  warble  in  the 
lawns  of  her  woodbine  cottages. 
But  we  leave  with  civilians  all 
questions  of  this  kind,  and  pro- 
ceed to  say,  that  a peasantry  of 
the  right  stamp,  must  constitute 
a prominent  part  of  the  strength 
of  states. 

In  the  organization  of  states, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
whether  their  peasantry  be  igno- 
rant or  enlightened. 

In  lady  Morgan’s  France,  there 
is  a pleasing  account  of  the  civili- 
ty and  courteousness  of  the  French 
peasantry.  But  it  is  of  incalcula 
ble  moment,  that  the  peasantry  of 
our  country  should  be  placed  under 
the  light  of  purer  religious  sys- 
tems, than  those  which  prevail  in 
that  kingdom.  The  rural  popula- 
tion of  a country,  contribute  not  a 
little  to  its  resources,  even  in  times 
of  tranquillity;  but  in  times  when 
national  defence  is  necessary,  this 
population  are  the  right  arm  of  the 
stale.  They  are  capable  of  being 
deeply  embued  with  the  love  of 
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country;*  and  when  they  are  so,  peasantry, even  in  republican  states. 


they  endure  every  hardship  and 
privation,  sooner  than  surrender 
their  freedom.  For  their  altars, 
as  well  as  their  firesides,  they  have 
often  contended,  even  to  despera- 
tion. 

Nothing  takes  stronger  hold 
on  the  minds  of  men,  than  their 
religious  rights.  Oceans  of  blood 
have  been  shed,  to  secure  the  pri- 
vilege of  worshipping  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science. When  this  privilege  is 
once  guaranteed,  in  the  compacts 
of  society,  it  is  not  often  surren- 
dered without  a struggle.  Histo- 
ry illustrates  this  truth;  it  shows 
that  this  population  have  at  times, 
started  up  from  their  rural  haunts, 
and  repelled,  with  promptitude 
and  decision,  the  impious  invader. 
They  have,  when  overcome  in  for- 
mer battles,  still  hung  on  their  up- 
land declivities,  or  retreated  to 
caves  and  dens;  and  moistened 
with  their  blood  the  fastnesses  of 
their  mountains. 

They  who  dwell  among  the  lux- 
uries of  sequestered  life,  are  not 
well  fitted  for  the  hardships  of  the 
field.  When  entrusted  with  the 
confidence  of  their  country,  and 
having  their  reputation  to  sustain, 
they  have  indeed  encountered  pe- 
rils to  admiration.  But  although 
with  them  is  the  mind  to  direct, 
with  them  is  not  the  arm  to  exe- 
cute. This,  as  we  have  said,  be- 
longs to  the  peasantry;  and  hence 
the  importance  that  this  class  of 
society  should  be  enlightened  by 
knowledge  and  influenced  by  reli- 
gion; for  nothing  is  plainer  than 
if  the  peasantry  may  be  essentially 
serviceable  to  communities,  they 
may  also  be  dangerous  in  the  ex- 
tremes. All  power  does  in  fact  re- 
side in  the  people;  and  it  is  with 
them  when  they  choose,  to  strip 
kings  of  their  diadems,  and  noble- 
men of  their  stars  and  coronets. 
Let  the  vindictive  passions  of  the 

* See  the  good  yeoman,  in  Fuller's 
Holy  State. 


be  once  aroused  against  existing 
forms  and  institutions,  and  they 
will  appear  in  incensed  hordes, 
pausing  at  nothing  but  the  at- 
tainment of  their  purpose.*  It  is 
not  so  easy  as  some  suppose,  to 
quell  popular  tumult,  and  stand  at 
the  confluence  of  those  inunda- 
tions, which  sometimes  course  fu- 
riously over  the  face  of  society. 
But  we  turn  from  scenes  of  insur- 
rection to  repeat,  that  the  pea- 
santry of  every  country  are  capable 
of  moral  cultivation  and  religious 
restraints;  and  that,  when  well 
taught,  no  class  of  men  are  more 
susceptible  of  romantick  national 
attachments.  Such,  in  fact,  are 
the  attachments  of  the  Caledonian 
peasantry;  and  when  Burns  rises 
to  the  dignity  of  the  true  Scottish 
peasant,  and  depicts  his  religious 
habits,  we  feel  that— > 

“ From  scones  like  these  old  Scotia's  gran- 
deur springs." 

, i ‘ 

The  “ Sabbath,”  of  Grahame, 
and  the  “ Cotter’s  Saturday  Night,” 
of  Burns,  are  pictures  purely  Scot- 
tish. Their  authors  did  not  wan- 
der out  of  their  native  land,  to  find 
materials  for  their  construction. 

It  would  give  us  inexpressible 
pleasure,  to  see  the  peasantry  of 
the  American  union  displaying 
the  traits  of  a solid  religious  char- 
acter; for  a wider  difference  can- 
not be  imagined  than  between  a 
vicious  and  a moral  peasantry. 
Nor  in  the  eye  of  the  true  philan- 
thropist, is  any  sight  more  plea- 
sant, than  a rustick  population, 
conforming  itself  with  enlight- 
ed  views  to  the  laws  of  the  great 
Creator.  Let  our  poets,  therefore, 
from  time  to  time,  look  out  upon 
the  character  of  our  rural  popu- 
lation; and  their  exertions  may 

* See  Robert  Hall's  Sermons  on  the 
French  Revolution.  A pleasing  descrip- 
tion of  the  religious  habits  of  the  Scottish 
islanders,  may  bo  seen  in  a late  poem,  call- 
ed Arno. 
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achieve  much  in  elevating1  them;* 
and  it  is  surely  worthy  the  attention 
of  legislators,  to  devise  schemes 
for  the  promotion  of  their  moral 
and  intellectual  character.  Raise 
the  tone  of  morals  and  intelligence 
among  them,  and  we  shall  also 
practically  elevate  the  standard  of 
polished  circles:  and  it  will  put 
scepticism  at  defiance,  when  our 
men  of  wealth  shall  be  seen  gird- 
ing themselves  round,  with  a ten- 
antry obedient  to  their  Maker’s 
commandments. 

But  if  much  may  be  done  by 
legislators  for  the  benefit  of  this 
population,  still  more  may  be  done 
by  the  gospel  ministry.  Our  Sa- 
viour did  not  disdain  the  kindest 
offices  towards  the  humble  orders 
of  society.  The  gate  of  opulence 
did  not  allure  his  footsteps.  He 
was  pleased  to  assume  for  himself 
the  appearance  of  a Galilean  pea- 
sant; and  he  associated  exclusive- 
ly, for  the  first  thirty  years  of  his 
abode  on  earth,  with  the  peasantry 
of  Judea.  His  faithful  servants  in 
every  age,  have  copied  his  example. 

In  our  recollections  of  Fenelon, 
his  contests  with  kings,  and  with 
those  whose  crosiers  were  power- 
ful as  sceptres,  arc  forgotten,  whilst 
we  dwell  with  tears  of  delight  on 
his  acts  of  condescension  to  the 
peasantry  of  his  diocese.  This, 
said  they,  after  his  decease — •“  this 
was  the  chair  which  he  occupied. 
This  was  the  elm  under  which  he 
read;  this  was  the  lawn  on  which 
he  greeted'  us;  this  was  the  closet 
in  which  he  prayed;  and  this  was 
the  chamber  in  which  we  lost 
him.”  Similar  acts  of  kindness 
to  the  peasantry  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  embalm  the  memory  of 
Legh  Richmond,  at  the  present 

* Wo  have  a few;  Percival,  Bryant, 
Mel!en,Tappan,  Paulding,  Millhouae,  Hill, 
Brooks,  Willie,  Sigourney,  Neal,  Pinkney, 
•nd  st  least  one  or  two  hundred  versifiers. 
Irving  and  Cooper  seem  averse  to  rhyme, 
but  their  works  sre  e good  deal  tinged 
with  romance.  Perhaps  Bishop  Berkley's 
prediction  mev  one  day  be  fulfilled,  that 
th*  Muses  will  take  refuge  in  America. 


hour.  The  picturesque  scenery  of 
that  island  has  received  hues  from 
his  pious  deeds,  sweeter  than  the 
blushing  pencil  of  the  artist  can 
give.  The  peasantry  of  Aston 
Sandford,  too,  will  long  cherish 
the  memory  of  Scott;  and  that  of 
Hodnet  will  not  soon  forget  him, 
who  left  its  green  alleys  to  carry 
the  light  of  Christianity  to — 

“ India's  coral  strand.” 

. Our  national  independence  may 
be  lost.  History  reads  in  our 
hearing  its  solemn  monitions.  It 
tells  us  of  states  once  free,  whose 
freedom  is  irrecoverably  gone.  It 
tells  us  of  kingdoms  whose  mo- 
narchs,  stately  even  in  distress, 
and  whose  queens  beautiful  even  in 
captivity,  have  served  but  to  grace 
the  triumphal  retinue  of  their  con- 
querors. Had  Persia  preserved 
her  ancient  simplicity,  she  would 
never  have  yielded  to  the  power  of 
Greece.  Greece  was  herself  once 
free.  But  her  soft  skies  have  for 
ages  been  suspended  over  a land  of 
slaves,  bondsmen  of  dejected  mien 
and  downcast  eye.  Had  Rome 
preserved  her  integrity,  as  in  the 
days  of  Cincinnatus  and  Fabius, 
her  fair  heritage  would  never  have 
been  devoured  by  swarms  of 
northern  barbarians.  Spain  was 
possessed  of  martial  fire,  when 
she  resolved  on  the  expulsion  of 
the  Moors;  and  there  was  a time 
when  the  Swiss  peasant  climbed 
the  steeps  of  the  Helvetic  repub- 
lic, with  the  elastic  step  of  the  free- 
man. 

But  notwithstanding  these  ex- 
amples, can  there  be  any  necessity 
that  our  liberties  should  ever  be 
lost?  Remote  from  the  vortex  of 
European  politics,  embracing  with- 
in our  own  limits  adequate  re- 
sources of  self-defence,  aspiring  to 
no  foreign  conquests,  with  a con- 
stitution prescribing  rotation  in 
office,  and  the  elective  privilege 
guaranteed  to  all,  we  should  hope 
that  our  independence  would  be 
insured  as  a sacred  deposit,  by  the 
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Ruler  of  nations,  so  long  as  our 
graceful  rivers  mingle  with  the 
sea,  or  as  our  peerless  mountains 
run  in  blue  lines,  midway  between 
heaven  and  earth. 

.To  secure  a result  so  desirable, 
we  must  multiply  the  lights  of 
knowledge.  Universal  education 
would  prove  a source  of  national 
strength,  and  therefore  its  bless- 
ings should  be  secured  to  all.  A 
university  might  indeed,  lift  its 
towers  at  the  seat  of  the  general 
government,  but  in  the  course  of 
time,  that  university  might  be- 
come the  chartered  hall  of  literary 
noblemen.  It  is  the  poor  and  for- 
lorn who  ought  to  receive  the 
greatest  measure — we  say  not  an 
exclusive  measure — of  help,  from 
the  pecuniary  resources  of  the 
state.  We  should  especially  aid 
them  in  acquiring  knowledge. 
The  state  ought  to  foster  its  poorer 
orders,  were  it  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  genius  of  the  highest 
class  has  often  risen  from  poverty. 
Let  our  peasantry  be  well  edu- 
cated, and  then  should  our  liber- 
ties be  threatened,  some  future 
Wallace,  Bruce  or  Tell,  would 
make  a last  stand  in  freedom’s  de- 
fence, with  an  enlightened  soldiery 
in  their  rearward.  The  people, 
especially  in  such  a nation  as  ours, 
arc  all  powerful,  either  for  the  pro- 
tection or  overthrow  of  govern- 
ment; and  next  to  religion,  educa- 
tion has  the  best  influence  in  sub- 
duing the  cause  of  popular  pas- 
sions. Religion  and  education 
combined,  or  a thorough  and  ge- 
neral religious  education,  would 
render  our  free  institutions  im- 
perishable. Nothing  could  have 
so  benign  an  influence  in  assuag- 
ing the  fury  of  party  spirit,  as  the 
blended  influence  of  religion  and 
education.  We  admit  that  a mea- 
sure of  party  spirit  may  be  useful 
in  a republic,  if  properly  regu- 
lated; but  if  in  the  lapse  of  every 
few  years  in  our  national  history, 
that  party  spirit  which  should  re- 
semble a gentle  and  fertilizing 


stream,  swells  into  torrents  and  is 
broken  into  cataracts,  it  will  ulti- 
mately sweep  away  all  our  che- 
rished and  inestimable  institu- 
tions. 

To  the  Ruler  of  nations  we  must 
look.  The  Arabs  keep  their  in- 
dependence by  a divine  pledge. 
Their  territory  extends  from  Alep- 
po to  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  from 
Egypt  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  But 
he  who  decreed  that  the  descend- 
ants of  Ishmael  “should  dwell  in 
the  presence  of  all  their  brethren,” 
may  be  considered  as  saying  to  all 
nations,  what  he  said  to  Israel  of 
old,  “ I am  with  you,  while  ye  are 
with  me.”  Let  it  be  our  charac- 
ter as  a people,  that  we  reverence 
the  institutions  and  obey  the  re- 
vealed will  of  the  God  of  the  whole 
earth,  and  our  happiness  and  peace 
will  flow  like  a river,  and  our 
country  will  flourish  while  the  sun 
and  the  moon  endure— Its  prospe- 
rity will  terminate  only  with  the 
consummation  of  all  things. 


LETTER  OX  THE  APPLICATION  OF 
PROPERTY. 

The  following  letter,  it  appears, 
was  actually  sent  from  one  profess- 
ing Christian  to  another./  We 
wish  to  send  it,  through  the  me- 
dium of  our  pages,  to  every  reader 
whose  conscience  should  say  to 
him,  or  her — it  applies  to  me — We 
extract  it  from  the  Evangelical 
Magazine. 

My*  dear  Sir, — I have  long 
thought  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant services  which  one  pro- 
fessing Christian  can  perform  to 
another,  is  faithfully  to  point  out 
to  him  whatever  may  appear  in  his 
habits  or  conduct  at  all  inconsistent 
with  the  Christian  character.  This 
is  a kind  of  fidelity  which,  I fear, 
is  not  often  to  be  met  with;  but  if 
it  were  more  generally  exercised, 
and  received  in  a proper  spirit,  it 
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•would  tend  much  to  remove  many 
of  those  inconsistencies  which  we 
find  among  professors,  and  which 
so  often  fortify  worldly  men  in  the 
neglect  of  the  gospel,  and  cause 
them  to  speak  reproachfully. 

You  will  at  once,  1 dare  say,  ap- 
prehend that  this  is  a preface  to 
my  exercising  a little  4of  that  fide- 
lity which  I so  much  approve.  It 
is;  and  be  assured  it  is  with  no 
feeling  but  that  of  the  most  sin- 
cere Christian  regard  that  I ex- 
press my  regret  at  the  observa- 
tions I have  heard  made,  respect- 
ing the  limited  scale  on  which  you 
appear  to  contribute  to  advance 
the  cause  of  the  gospel,  when  com- 
pared with  your  well-known  ample 
fortune.  Perhaps  you  say  you 
give  privately.  If  you  say  so,  I 
do  not  question  it;  and  if  it  be 
in  some  fair  proportion  to  your 
means,  it  is  well.  But  I appeal  to 
yourself,  if,  in  this  case,  you  do 
not  mistake  the  path  of  duty.- 
Many  do  not  distinguish  between 
orientation  and  publicity  when  they 
quote  that  text,  “ Do  not  give  your 
alms  to  be  seen  of  men.”  Ilia  the 
former,  not  the  latter,  our  Lord 
here  condemns.  We  are  called  to 
watch  over  our  motives,  to  see 
that  we  do  not  give  alms  in  order 
to  be  seen  of'  men.  On  the  other 
hand,  publicity  in  acts  of  benevo- 
lence is  inculcated  in  the  precept, 
“ Let  your  light  so  shine  before 
men,  that  they,  seeing  your  good 
works,  may  glorify  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven.”  Now,  how  are 
we  to  glorify  God  by  others  seeing 
our  good  works,  unless  they  really 
do  see  them?  An  opulent  Chris- 
tian is  expressly  called  to  set  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  pro- 
perty ought  to  be  used  for  the  glo- 
ry of  God.  Not  that  others  are 
not  called  to  do  so  likewise.  But 
a wealthy  Christian  stands  on  van- 
tage ground.  In  the  good  provi- 
dence of  God,  he  has  it  much  more 
in  his  power  than  others,  by  being 
able  to  do  things  on  a larger  scale, 
to  show  how  he  considers  property 
Ch.  Adv. — Vol.  XI. 


as  a talent  committed  to  his  trust, 
and  which  he  is  called  to  employ, 
according  to  the  measure  in  which 
it  is  bestowed,  for  the  glory  of  the 
church. 

Now  I hold  that,  with  every 
Christian,  it  ought  to  be  a matter 
of  serious  and  conscientious  in- 
quiry, Am  I,  as  in  the  sight  of 
God,  employing  the  property  he 
has  given  me,  to  the  extent  to 
which  I ought,  in  relieving  the 
distresses  of  others,  and  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  Re- 
deemer’s kingdom?  No  one  will 
deny  that  such  a question  every 
Christian  ought  to  put;  and  the 
plain  rule  of  Scripture  is,  to  give 
as  the  Lord  has  prosjiered  us.  There 
must  evidently  be  a proportion 
between  what  we  gtue  and  what 
we  possess;  and  while  no  express 
measure  of  that  proportion  is 
mentioned,  as  the  situation  of  in- 
dividuals is  very  various,  we 
should  endeavour  to  discover, 
from  the  whole  spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel, what  duty,  in  our  particular 
circumstances,  requires.  I should 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  being 
found,  on  a death-bed,  or  at  the 
judgment-seat,  to  have  retained 
any  part  of  that  which  l ought  to 
have  given  for  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  world.  Were  this  kept  in 
view  by  many  who  profess  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ,  there  would  be 
no  complaint  of  want  of  funds  for 
promoting,  far  more  extensively 
than  is  at  present  done,  the  inte- 
rests of  his  kingdom. 

But  where  one  who  professes  our 
orthodox  creed,  and  is  even  per- 
haps strenuous  in  the  defence  of 
it,  is  never  seen  to  contribute,  ex- 
cept on  a very  limited  scale  (li- 
mited for  him  at  least),  for  pur- 
poses of  Christian  benevolence, 
there  is  far  more  injury  done  than 
from  the  mere  want  of  his  pecu- 
niary aid.  It  creates  a prejudice 
in  the  minds  of  men  against  the 
very  creed  he  holds.  He  is  apt  to 
be  accounted  not  very  sincere  in 
his  professed  zeal  for  divine  truth. 
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while  thit  zeal  does  not  more  ef- 
fectually reach  Ips  pocket.  I have 
often  heard,  with  regret,  those 
who  made  no  particular  profession 
declare  they  could  not  bear  to  hear 
such  persons  speak  about  religion, 
while  it  was  manifest  it  had  so 
little  influence  on  their  conduct;  as, 
they  were  plainly  as  much  attached 
to  the  world  as  those  who  made  no 
such  pretensions. 

It  is  but  the  part  of  Christian 
fidelity  to  say,  that  I have  heard 
these  or  similar  remarks  made  iu 
reference  to  yourself.  I have  heard 
them  made  by  those  who  were 
connected  with  you  in  church- 
fellowship,  and  in  closer  habits  of 
intimacy  than  I am.  I have  told 
such  persons  what  their  duly  was 
in  such  a case.  But  it  is  from 
having  reason  to  fear  that  what 
they  so  readily  expressed  to  others, 
they  had  not  the  honesty  to  ex- 
press to  yourself,  that  I have  felt 
it  my  duty  to  write  you  this  letter. 

I have  now  performed,  my  dear 
sir,  what  from  our  long  acquaint- 
ance I felt  to  be  a duty,  though  far 
from  a pleasant  one.-  Believing 
that  you  and  I are  travelling  to- 
gether to  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ,  should  it  be  found,  when 
we  appear  there,  that  you  had 
been  living  in  the  neglect  of  an 
important  part  of  the  will  of  the 
Judge,  and  that,  though  I had 
reason  to  fear  that  this  was  the 
case,  I had  not  pointed  out  to  you 
the  evil,  I should  certainly  be  found 
not  to  have  treated  you  with  that 
fidelity  with  which  it  becomes  one 
professing  Christian  to  act  to- 
wards another;  there  can  at  least 
be  no  harm  in  bringing  this  sub- 
ject under  your  notice.  If  you 
think  I have  judged  severely,  for- 
give me  this  wrong.  If  you  knew 
the  sincere  Christian  regard,  and 
the  earnest  desire  that  you  may 
appear  at  last  accepted  of  God,  by 
which  l am  influenced  in  writing 
you,  I am  confident  you  could  not 
be  offended  at  this  communica- 
tion. 


In  conclusion,  I would  simply 
say  I invite  you  to  make  reprisals. 
You  may  find  in  me  as  great  in- 
consistencies, in  some  other  things, 
as  I have  endeavoured  to  point  out 
in  you.  If  you  do,  I will  Cordi- 
ally thank  you  to  mention  them. 
Whatever  unhallowed  feelings 
might  at  the  moment  spring  up 
(feelings  to  which  we  are  all  too 
subject  when  any  thing  is  present- 
ed to  us  in  the  form  of  reproof),  I 
trust  I shall  ever  consider  it  the 
highest  favour  that  you  or  anv  one 
can  do  me,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel  to  guard  me  against  evils 
into  which,  from  the  deceitfulness 
of  the  heart,  I am  apt  to  be  be- 
trayed. 

With  the  very  best  wishes  for 
you  and  yours,  and  earnestly  pray- 
ing that  we  may  be  directed,  in 
our  different  spheres,  in  all  things 
to  walk  so  as  to  please  God, 

I am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  Etc. 


SPECULATION  THE  BANE  OF  PIETY. 

In  the  Evangelical  Magazine  for 
October  last,  there  is  an  excellent 
paper  “ On  the  importance  of  in- 
creased prayer  at  the  present 
time.”  We  give  the  following 
short  extract,  as  exceedingly  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  state  of 
things  in  the  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  churches  of  the 
United  States. 

Speculation  has  ever  been  the 
bane  of  piety.  It  leads  to  a strife 
of  words,  and  excludes  from  our 
thoughts  the  truth  of  Christ. 
When  men  plunge  from  the  plain 
facts  of  revelation  into  the  airy 
fields  of  speculation — leave  the 
simplicity  of  the  gospel  for  the 
creations  of  their  own  fancy— Sa- 
tan exults,  and  Zion  mourns.  Sa- 
tan fears  the  cross  of  the  Saviour, 
not  the  speculations  of  the  disci- 
ples. The  cross  is  to  destroy  his 
empire.  Let  us,  then,  arise  and 
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pray;  let  us  pray  feeling  our  sin- 
fulness, relying  upon  Christ,  and 
entreating  his  Spirit,  in  its  con- 
vincing, converting,  sanctifying, 
edifying,  and  consoling  power. 
Let  us  go  to  his  throne,  not  doubt- 
ing but  be  will  give  us  more  grace; 
let  us  expect  that  we  may  receive; 
let  us  pray  that  we  may  be  render- 
ed blessings  to  the  church,  the 
country,  and  the  world. 


From  the  Christian  Observer. 
DEFINITION  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Will  one  of  your  able  corres- 
pondents be  kind  enough  to  in- 
form a plain  simple  man  what  is 
meant  by  “ useful  knowledge?”  I 
used  to  think  that  to  learn  to  know 
and  serve  God,  to  fear  him,  and  to 
keep  his  commandments,  was  very 
useful  knowledge;  and  I was  ac- 
customed to  consider  the  bible  as 
containing  the  most  useful  know- 
ledge extant;  and  even  your  pages 
I thought  not  wholly  useless,  as  I 
often  gained  a hint  from  them  for 
reproof,  correction,  or  instruction 
in  righteousness. 

But  all  this,  I am  told,  was 
my  rustick  ignorance;  that  useful 
knowledge  means,  to  know  all 
about  rail  roads,  and  steam  en- 
gines, and  elephants,  and  hippopo- 
tamuses, and  other  things  which 
in  our  village  no  more  concern 
many  of  ns  than  a sermon  preach- 
ed twenty  miles  off.  I admit  that 
they  are  very  entertaining  as  a re- 
creation; and  that  they  may  also 
keep  a man  from  the  publick 
house,  and  enlarge  bis  mind 5 and 
in  these  and  Other  respects  be  very 
serviceable;  and  I would  not  quar- 
rel with  the  title  of  “ useful  know- 
ledge” applied  to  such-  things,  if  I 
did  not  see  a disposition  among 
some  of  my  neighbours  to  suppose 
that  other  knowledge  must  there- 
fore be  useless — particularly  a 
knowledge  of  the  bible,  and  every 
thing  that  respects  the  soul  and 


eternity — just  as  you  hear  some 
men  speak  of  “the  useful  classes,” 
as  if  no  person  were  of  any  value 
in  society  who  does  not  earn  his 
living  by  manual  labour.  Butwhy 
should  not  even  parsons  be  reck- 
oned among  the  useful  classes?  I 
am  sure  our  clergyman  has  been 
of  more  use  to  me  and  my  family, 
both  in  body  and  soul,  than  if  he 
had  taught  us  the  names  of  all  the 
parrots  and  monkeys  in  the  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens;  and  that  his  reli- 
gious tratts  on  our  shelves,  and 
his  broad-sheets  with  very  respect- 
able pictures  on  our  walls,  have 
done  more  to  make  us  wise,  indus- 
trious, religious,  and  happy,  than 
the  most  useful  wood-cuts  of  the 
Seven  Wonders  of  the  World, 
and  the  history  and  representation 
of  both  the  giants  in  Guildhall  to 
boot. 

I think,  sir,  you  will  see,  upon 
reflection,  that  deception  lurks 
under  such  exclusive  titles.  Why, 
are  not  tract  and  bible  societies, 
“ useful  knowledge”  societies?  I 
can  hardly  persuade  myself  that 
the  assumption  of  such  an  epithet 
in  relation  to  things  merely  tem- 
poral, is  not  meant  as  an  indirect 
slight  to  things  spiritual  and  eter- 
nal. Had  it  been  said,  “ secular” 
knowledge,  or  “physical,”  or  “sci- 
entifick,”  or  “ literary”  knowledge, 
it  would  have  been  very  proper; 
but  to  call  that  knowledge  exclu- 
sively “ useful,”  which  leaves  out 
all  that  useful  to  the  soul 'and 
beybnd  the  grave,  is  a perversion  of 
terms  which  1 cannot  but  think  a 
symptom  bf  the  religious  scepti- 
cism of  these  our  unhappy  days. 
Is  it  of  no  use  to  know  how  to  get 
to  heaven?  I am  the  more  anx- 
ious to  have  the  subject  consider- 
ed, because  some  of  my  neighbours 
tell  me  that  Mr.  Hume,  or  some 
other  great  man,  intends  to  get  a 
system  of  national  education  con- 
structed upon  the  “ Useful  know- 
ledge” principle.  Let  us,  before 
wc  begin  upon  this  plan,  really 
understand  what  useful  knowledge 
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is,  especially  to  those  whose  time 
for  reading  is  very  limited.  The 
bible  says  that  “ the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  wisdom;  and  to  depart 
from  evil  is  understanding.”  Might 
it  not  be  worth  inquiring  whether 
this  is  true? 

A RUSTICK  CHRISTIAN  OBSERVER. 


OHARA CTERISTIOKS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH 
THEOLOGY.  ' ‘ . 

Under  this  title,  there  is  a very 
interesting  paper  in  the  Orthodox 
Presbyterian,  for  May  last.  From 
this  paper  we  take  the  following 
extract;  which,  while  it  contains 
a notice  of  two  distinguished  wor- 
thies in  the  Scottish  church, mixes 
with  the  account  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
some  remarks  which  strike  a hard 
blow — we  wish  it  were  a death 
blow — to  theological  error,  folly, 
and  corruption, in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States. 

There  was  no  man  more  instru- 
mental in  bringing  vital  orthodoxy 
into  repute  than  the  late  lamented 
Dr.  Andrew  Thomson.  In  debate 
irresistible,  in  controversy  terrible, 
in  pulpit  eloquence  clear  and  per- 
suasive, he  stood  forth  on  every 
occasion  as  the  champion  of  the 
church’s  best  and  dearest  inter- 
ests. We  deny  not  that  he  had 
faults.  He  himself  never  conceal- 
ed them,  and  they  were  those  of  a 
generous  and  unsuspecting  tem- 
per: He  never  used  the  stiletto. 

He  was  no  cowardly  assassin, 
afraid  to  strike,  yet  determined  on 
revenge.  He  always  wielded  his 
terrible  sword  in  the  open  field, 
and  in  fair  combat.  Meanness  or 
subterfuge  was  to  him  an  utter 
abomination,  hence  the  Vehemence 
with  which  he  sometimes  express- 
ed himself,  and  the  apparent  acri- 
mony which  pointed  his  argu- 
ments. Though  harsh,  and  frown- 
ing, and  sarcastic  to  the  enemies 
of  the  truth,  he  could  be  engaging 
as  a little  child  to  the  friends 


whom  he  loved,  or  the  companions 
whom  he  delighted  with  the  sal- 
lies of  his  wit.  There  was  a no- 
bleness about  his  whole  deport- 
ment, which  shone  alike  in  his 
manly  gait,  and  in  the  strongly 
marked  features  of  his  intellectual 
countenance.  He  was  a man  every 
inch , whether  trampling  down  in- 
dignantly the  fiimsy  defences  of 
ingenious  sophistry  in  the  apocry- 
phal controversy,  or  storming  the 
citadel  of  moderatism  in  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly.  His  sermons  and 
lectures  were  masterly  specimens 
of  the  didactic  style  of  preaching. 
They  exhibited  luminous  and  for- 
cible statements  of  divine  truth; 
every  difficulty  was  met  in  a spirit 
of  the  utmost  candour,  and  few,  in- 
deed, could  escape  untouched  from 
the  grasp  of  his  mighty  intellect. 

We  have  long  thought  that  this 
distinguished  divine  concentrated 
in  himself  more  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Scottish  Theology,  than  any 
other  of  his  day.  He  had  all  the 
shrewdness  and  metaphysical  acu- 
men of  his  countrymen,  their  deep 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures — and  to  all  this  was  su- 
peradded  a certain  chivalry  of 
character,  which  made  him  choose 
the  most  arduous  station  for  the 
sake  of  encountering  the  difficul- 
ties which  belonged  to  it.  The 
structure  of  some  minds  leads 
them  to  glory  in  danger,  and  to 
qsteem  only  that  victory  which  is 
obtained  by  the  most  perilous 
struggle. 

Such  was  Dr.  Thomson,  whose 
sudden  death,  almost  in  the  prime 
of  life,  threw  a deep  and  solemn 
gloom  over  the  crowded  city  which 
had  so  often  been  the  scene  of  his 
intellectual  prowess.  There  was 
reason  in  the  celebrity  which  he 
had  acquired,  and  sincerity  in  the 
lamentations  which  were  uttered, 
on  his  departure  into  “ the  rest 
that  remaineth  for  the  people  of 
God.”  Before  his  time  an  unhap- 
py association  had  grown  up  be- 
. tween  great  talent  and  great  cold- 
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ness  and  formality  in  religion. 
Truth  compels  us  to  confess,  that 
some  of  the  most  distinguished 
names  in  the  churches  of  Scotland 
sunk  their  characters  as  divines  in 
that  of  philosophers.  They  seem- 
ed more  ambitious  to  acquire  the 
fame  of  sages  of  morality  than 
teachers  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
Their  sermons  were  chaste  and 
elegant  compositions,  adorned 
with  all  the  dowers  and  graces  of 
rhetoric,  but  destitute  of  any  vita- 
lity or  savour  of  godliness.  Simi- 
lar essays,  with  similar  efforts, 
might  have  proceeded  from  the 
Lyceum  of  Plato,  or  the  porch  of 
Aristotle.  They  had  merely  this 
distinctive  peculiarity— their  mot- 
to was  a Scripture  text,  and  their 
audience  Christians  by  name  and 
profession.  It  is  evident  how  fri- 
gid and  vain  such  ministrations 
must  have  been  to  those  who  were 
“ dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.” 
To  save  souls  from  the  error  of 
their  way,  requires  altogether  a 
different  style  of  preaching. 

The  eloquence  which  kindles 
the  soul  into  enthusiasm  as  it  falls 
from  the  academic  chair,  is  but  a 
poor  and  sorry  substitute  in  the 
pulpit  for  the  message  of  peace 
and  reconciliation  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Now  we  know  of  no  man  in  thq 
Scottish  Church,  who  raised  such 
an  arm  of  might  in  the  battles  of 
the  faith,  and  achieved  such  splen- 
did triumphs,  as  Andrew  Thom- 
son. He  turned  the  tide  in  favour 
of  Evangelism  in  the  metropolis 
of  Scotland.  We  have  seen  him, 
in  the  Assembly,  surrounded  by 
his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  who 
heard  with  breathless  attention  the 
words  which  fell  from  his  lips,  aad 
as  his  eye  flashed  Are,  and  his 
whole  frame  quivered  with  emo- 
tion, and  his  voice  rose  stormy 
and  clear  amid  those  venerable 
Scots,  in  the  same  sphere  of  action 
where,  in  days  of  perseention  and 
bloody  strife,  Knox  thundered 
forth  his  anathemas  against  the 
superstition  and  sins  of  the  peo- 


ple, and  we  have  then  thought  that 
no  other  more  fitting  representa- 
tive could  be  found  of  him  whose 
epitaph  it  was — “ He  never  feared 
the  face  of  man.”  And  now  when 
the  narrow  house  holds  that  frame 
which  so  recently  we  have  seen 
instinct  with  vigour,  and  active  in 
all  the  duties  of  a true  Christian 
patriot,  we  would  say  with  the 
psalmist,  “Help,  Lord,  for  the 
godly  man  ceaseth,  and  the  faith- 
ful fail  among  the  children  of 
njen.” 

It  is  an  invidious  task  to  men- 
tion the  living.  The  dead,  in  all 
their  sacredness,  are  yet  public 
property,  in  so  far  as  they  have 
lived  public  menj  but  when  we 
speak  of  the  living,  there  is  dan- 
ger either  of  unjust  censure  or  un- 
due panegyric.  But  in  noticing 
the  salutary  reforpi  which  has 
been  lately  commenced  in  the  Scot- 
tish Kirk,  around  which  some  of 
our  dearest  recollections  are  en- 
twined, it  would  be  a worse  than 
prudish  modesty  to  pass  by  the 
name  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  now 
presides  over  near  200  theological 
students  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  very  mention  of  some  great 
men  is  sufficient  to  excite  atten- 
tion. Their  name  is  their  eulo- 
gium,  and  a 'watchword  of  spirit- 
stirring  power.  Who  does  not 
feel  within  him,  at  the  name  of 
Chalmers,  a thrilling  admiration, 
excited  as  much  by  that  spirit  of 
meek  and  gentle  holiness  which 
adorns  his  character,  as  by  his 
gorgeous  eloquence  and  trans- 
cendent genius.  He  consecrates 
both  philosophy  and  poetry  at  the 
shrine  of  religion.  The  one  when 
he  vindicates  theology  as  the 
“ Queen  of  the  sciences,”  and  the 
other  when  he  collects  from  the 
treasures  of  his  imagination  flow- 
ers of  paradise,  wherewith  to  deck 
and  beautify  the  garden  of  the 
Lord.  Providence  has  now  placed 
Dr.  Chalmers  at  the  fountain-head 
of  theology  in  his  native  land. 
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He  has  the  future  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  under  his 
guardianship;  and  without  either 
fear  or  flattery,  we  hesitate  not  to 
affirm,  that  its  rising  clergy  will 
become  “ scribes  well  instructed  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom.” 
One  of  the  most  useful  lessons 
taught  by  this  minister  in  Israel 
is,  to  subordinate  all  our  reason- 
ings to  the  facts  and  findings  of 
Scripture.  This  he  contends  is 
true  philosophy;  for  with  our 
glimmering  of  knowledge,  to  at- 
tempt to  fathom  the  counsels  and 
secrets  of  eternity,  would  be  a spe- 
cies of  profane  madness.  Chris- 
tians know,  from  sad  experience, 
that  their  most  difficult  lesson  is 
humility.  The  pride  of  human 
reason  urges  them  to  speculate, 
and  the  cant  so  common  in  the 
present  day  about  freedom  of  in- 
quiry in  religion,  would  lure  them, 
step  by  step,  into  the  paths  of  the 
destroyer.  No  mental  quality  is 
so  invaluable  as  a sober  and  sound 
judgment;  it  preserves  us  alike 
from  being  carried  about  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine,  and  from  run- 
ning into  the  forlorn  depths  of  im- 
pious speculation.  We  can  testify, 
from  experience,  that  the  course 
of  divinity  now  taught  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  is  calculated 
to  impress  the  mind  with  a devout 
reverence  for  Scripture,  as  “ all 
given  by  inspiration  of  Cod,  and 
profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  correction  and  instruction  in 
righteousness.”  We  know  not  a 
more  magnificent  spectacle  in  this 
degraded  world,  than  the  man  of 
lofty  science,  learning,  even  as  a 
little  child,  in  the  service  of  his 
Lord,  and  submitting  the  dogmas 
of  his  philosophy  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel.  It  may  surely  put 
to  the  blush  those  puny  theolo- 
gians who  wrangle  about  a word, 
or  write  treatises  on  a particle,  or 
spend  whole  months  in  flimsy,  neo- 
logical  speculations,  and  yet  scout 
all  that  is  worth  keeping  in  the 
Bible,  its  scheme  of  atonement 


through  the  blood  and  righteous  - 
ness  of  otir  incarnate  God,  that  irx 
Chalmers,  the  Plato  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence, (to  use  his  own  expressive 
words,  as  applied  to  Sir  I.  New- 
ton,) “ the  highest  science  is  united 
with  the  deepest  sacredness.”  It 
is  impossible  to  calculate  the  pre- 
cise effects  which  his  prelections 
shall  produce  on  the  rising  minis- 
try of  Scotland;  but  of  this  we  are 
certain,  that  dark  must  be  the  un- 
derstanding, and  perverted  the 
moral  affections  of  that  individual 
who  could  listen  to  the  powerful 
argumentations  of  this  great  pro- 
fessor on  the  side  of  orthodoxy, 
without  imbibing,  at  least,  some 
portion  of  the  “ sal  evangeiicum,” 
which  is  so  profusely  scattered 
over  all  his  theological  prepara- 
tions, 

Thomson  and  Chalmers  toge- 
ther, presented  a front  which  error 
and  sophistry  could  never  pene- 
trate. One  has  already  fallen  in 
the  combat,  a good  soldier  of  the 
cross.  May  the  other  long  be 
spared  to  shed  a glory  on  that 
church,  of  which  he  is  the  bright- 
est living  ornament;  and  to  lead 
successive  generations  of  Scot- 
land’s Ministers  to  the  fountains  of 
living  water. 

The  present  day  is  distinguish- 
ed for  rash  and  adventurous  spe- 
culations in  religion.  But  while 
mists  and  clouds  have  settled  on 
some  of  the  lesser  mountains,  the 
Andes  of  theology,  still  display 
their  summits  in  the  skies.  And 
m the  midst  of  that  temporary 
dimness  and  darkness  which  have 
obscured  some  lesser  lights,  it  is 
refreshing  to  behold  the  great  lu- 
minaries of  the  church  continuing 
to  shine  with  unclouded  splendour. 
The  present  storms  and  dissen- 
tions  will  purify  the  religious  at- 
mosphere, and  restore  the  sanctu- 
ary to  its  primitive  healthiness. 
The  Lord  hath  scattered  some  of 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  but  the 
stateliest  are  yet  untouched  in  all 
their  luxuriance. 
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INTERESTING  TRAIN  OF  INCIDENTS. 

The  following  account  is  given 
bjr  the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond,  as 
having  been  eclated  by  a minister 
in  a meeting  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society. 

A drunkard  was  one  day  stag- 
gering in  drink  on  the  brink  of  the 
sea.  His  little  son  by  him,  three 
years  of  age,  being  very  hungry, 
solicited  him  for  something  to  eat. 
The  miserable  father,  conscious  of 
his  poverty,  and  of  the  criminal 
cause  of  it,  in  a kind  of  rage,  occa- 
sioned by  his  intemperance  and 
despair,  hurled  the  little  innocent 
into  the  sea,  and  made  off  with 
himself.  The  poor  little  sufferer, 
finding  a floating  plank  by  his  side 
on  the  water,  clung  to  it.  The 
wind  soon  wafted  him  and  the 
plank  into  the  sea. 

A British  man-of-war,  passing 
by, discovered  the  plank  and  child; 
and  a sailor,  at  the  risk  of  his 
, own  life,  plunged  into  the  sea,  and 
brought  him  on  board.  He  could 
inform  them  little  more  than  that 
his  name  was  Jack.  They  gave 
him  the  name  of  poor  Jack.  He 
grew  up  on  board  that  man-of-war, 
behaved  well,  and  gained  the  love 
of  all  the  officers  and  men.  He 
became  an  officer  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  department.  During  an 
action  of  the  late  war,  an  aged  man 
came  under  his  care,  nearly  in  a 
dying  state.  He  was  all  attention 
to  the  suffering  stranger,  but  could 
not  save  his  life. 

The  aged  stranger  was  dying, 
and  thus  addressed  this  kind  young 
officer:  “ For  the  great  attention 
you  have  shown  me,  I give  you 
this  only  treasure  that  1 am  pos- 
sessed of — (presenting  him  with  a 
bible,  bearing  the  stamp  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Socie- 
ty.) It  was  given  me  by  a lady; 
has  been  the  means  of  my  conver- 
sion; and  has  been  a great  com- 
fort to  me.  Read  it,  and  it  will 
lead  you  in  the  way  you  should 
S°-”  He  went  on  to  confess  the 


wickedness  and  profligacy  of  his 
life  before  the  reception  of  his 
bible;  and,  among  other  enormi- 
ties, how  he  once  cast  a little  son, 
three  years  old,  into  the  sea,  be- 
cause he  cried  to  him  for  needed 
food ! 

The  young  officer  inquired  of 
him  the  time  and  place,  and  found 
here  was  his  own  history.  Read- 
er, judge  if  you  can,  of  his  feeling, 
to  recognise  in  the  dying  old  man, 
his  father  dying  a penitent  under 
his  care!  And,  judge  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  dying  penitent,  to  find 
that  the  same  young  stranger  was 
his  son-— the  very  son  whom  he 
had  plunged  into  the  sea;  and  had 
no  Idea  but  that  he  had  imme- 
diately perished!  A description 
of  their  mutual  feelings  will  not 
be  attempted.  The  old  man  soon 
expired  in  the  arms  of  his  son. 
The  latter  left  the  service,  and  be- 
came a pious  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel. On  closing  this  story,  the 
minister  in  the  meeting  of  the 
Bible  Society,  bowed  to  the  chair- 
man, -and  said,  “ Sir,  I can  poor 
Jack" 


INTERESTING  LETTER  FROM  THE 
REV.  THOMAS  BARR. 

We  extract  the  following  letter 
from  the  Presbyterian,  of  the  9th 
inst.  We  are  aware  that  that  pub- 
lication, and  the  Christian  Advo- 
cate go  to  a considerable  number 
of  the  same  individuals.  But  we 
must  preserve  this  letter  in  our 
pages;  and  duplicate  copies  will 
injure  no  one.  . Paternal  feeling 
has  given  to  some  sentences  of 
this  letter  a touching  pathos.  But 
we  are  sure  the  respected  author 
is  far  more  desirous  to  promote 
foreign  missions,  in  our  beloved 
church,  than  to  enlist  sympathy 
for  himself.  The  cause  he  advo- 
cates is  one  that  we  have  been 
pleading,  almost  alone,  for  years 
past;  and  we  cannot  consent  to 
lose,  to  any  extent  whatever,  the 
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aid  of  such  a coadjutor.  If  ap- 
peals like  this  fail  to  rouse  the 
Presbyterian  church  to  united  and 
vigorous  action  in  behalf  of  fo- 
reign missions  of  her  own  choice 
and  sending,  we  shall  fear  that  the 
lethargy  of  death  is  upon  her. 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barr , 

to  one  of  the  Professors  tn  the 

Theological  Seminary  at  Prince- 
ton. 

Monrot,  Butler  Co.  Ohio,  Jfop.  22, 1832. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir, — Your  very 
affectionate  and  Christian  commu- 
nication, forwarded  in  September, 
by  my  dear  son,  was  received,  and 
in  some  measure  appreciated  at 
that  time;  but  much  more  so,  since 
his  removal  in  so  sudden  a man- 
ner, and  at  so  eventful  a moment. 
It  has  been,  and  is  a severe  trial  to 
my  feelings,  and  my  faith.  ' Mourn 
I must;  murmur  or  repine,  I think 
I do  not.  At  least  I pray  and  guard 
against  so  doing.  It  is  the  Lord; 
and  he  doeth  all  things  well,  in  this 
case,  as  in  every  other  act  of  his 
most  righteous  government.  This 
I believe,  and  cry  “ Lord,  help  thou 
mine  unbelief!” 

By  the  short  interviews  enjoyed 
with  my  son,  just  on  the  eve  of  de- 
parture, (for  Africa,  as  was  then 
thought,)  and  the  opportunity  then 
afforded  of  knowing  more  of  his 
spirit  of  piety  and  acquirements, 
he  had  become  more  endeared  to 
my  heart;  and  I parted  with  him, 
in  the  fulness  of  hope  and  expec- 
tation, that  if  the  Lord  should 
spare  his  life,  “ he  would  become 
(to  adopt  a sentence  from  your 
letter)  eminent  in  the  missionary 
field.”  While  I have  the  consola- 
tion arising  from  a well  founded 
trust,  that  though  absent  from  the 
body  he  is  now  present  with  the 
Lord,  whom  he  loved  and  served; 
1 also  indulge  the  animating  hope, 
that  God  will  overrule  his  death, 
to  a greater  advancement  of  that 
missionary  enterprise  to  which  he 
was  so  ardently  devoted,  than  even 


an  ordinary  life  of  successful  la- 
bour might  or  could  have  effected. 
To  my  own  heart,  that  mission 
now  seems  to  be  doubly  conse- 
crated; and  my  prayers  flow  more, 
frequently  for  its  success,  than  be- 
fore this  mournful  event.  And  will 
not  this  be  the  case  with  all  who 
knew,  and  took  an  interest  in  its 
commencement?  Will  it  not  be 
that  many  others,  who  shall  come 
to  the  more  distinct  knowledge  of 
the  same,  by  the  circumstance  of 
his  death  on  the  very  eve  of  em- 
barking, will  feel  an  interest  in 
this  cause,  beyond  all  that  they 
felt  or  manifested  formerly?  Es- 
pecially, do  I hope  and  pray  that 
this  may  be  the  result,  to  a great 
extent,  throughout  the  Presbyte- 
rian church,  now  first  commenc- 
ing, in  her  own  distinctive  charac- 
ter, a mission  to  the  heathen  of 
foreign  lands.  And,  highly  re- 
vered friend,  will  you  not  use 
your  influence  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  to  arouse  them  by  this 
event,  to  prayerful  exertion  in  be- 
half of  the  enterprise?  Hitherto, 
to  a great  extent,  as  to  individual 
members,  the  work  of  sending  the 
gospel  to  the  heathen,  has  been 
overlooked,  or  but  partially  re- 
garded. And  it  has  long  been  my 
opinion,  that  until  the  Presbyterian 
church , tn  her  oum  name  and  cha- 
racter, engaged  in  the  tcork  of  mis- 
sions, a general  interest  among 
her  members  could  never  (humanly 
speaking)  be  excited.  The  present 
juncture,  it  strikes  my  mind,  is  fa- 
vourable, if  seized  and  managed 
aright,  for  awakening  a deep  and 
lasting  interest  in  the  work  of  mis- 
sions, in  many  within  the  Presby- 
terian 'church,  as  well  as  other 
Christians. 

There  has  been  too  great  a dread 
of  mere  sectarianism,  among  many 
of  influence  in  the  church,  for  her 
good,  and  that  of  the  general  cause. 
So  I think,  with  all  due  deference 
to  the  opinions  of  others.  If  the 
Presbyterian  corps,  in  the  army  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  is  ever  to  give 
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that  aid  in  the  contest  for  the  con- 
quest of  this  world  to  its  rightful 
Owner,  which  their  numbers  and 
means  would  seem  to  render  them 
capable  of  giving,  they  must  be 
kept  together,  disciplined  and 
drilled  in  their  own  peculiar  man- 
ner, and  marching  under  their 
own  standard.  I feel  much  on 
this  subject;  not  out  of  envy  or 
jealousy  lest  other  denominations 
should  do  too  much  in  this  good 
cause.  No,  far  from  this,  I have 
rejoiced,  and  do  still  rejoice  in 
what  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  is 
doing  by  the,  instrumentality  of 
any  of  them,  and  all  of  them;  and 
in  this  cause,  I say  to  them,  “ God 
speed!”  But  I think  it  both  the 
sin  and  the  shame  of  the  Presby- 
terian church,  that,  as  such,  she 
has  been  lagging  behind,  while 
many  of  her  sons,  instead  of  in- 
citing her  to  this  glorious  enter- 
prise, have  deserted  her,  and  gone 
into  other  corps  of  the  Lord’s 
array;  leaving  her  naked  and  bare, 
so  to  speak,  of  any  part  of  the 
glory  of  sharing  in  the  triumphs 
of  this  cause,  as  a consolidated 
host.  My  beloved  Joseph  and  I 
often  interchanged  thoughts  on 
this  subject.  He  had  his  fears 
that  I had  too  much  sectarianism 
in  my  views;  and  I mine,  that  he 
was  not  sufficiently  aware  how 
important  a due  measure  of  the 
esprit  du  corps  is,  in  carrying  on  a 
good  cause.  He  forgave  what  he 
thought  a little  erroneous  in  me; 

I did  the  same  towards  him.  Yet 
I urged  him  to  keep  his  eye  upon 
the  subject,  before  the  W.  F.  M.  S. 
of  the  Pittsburg  Synod  was  form- 
ed, hoping  that  by  the  time  his 
course  of  studies  should  be  com- 
pleted, a door  might  be  opened  for 
his  entrance  into  the  missionary 
field,  as  a messenger  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church.  The  Lord  grant- 
ed roc  this  thing  also;  and  while  I 
feel  individually  rebuked,  by  the 
Ch.  Mv.—Vol.  XI. 
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stroke  of  God’s  hand,  in  his  early 
removal,  I still  desire  to  trust  and 
hope,  that  one  end  I had  in  view, 
in  desiring  my  son  to  be  a mis- 
sionary of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
will  be  answered,  viz.  a greater 
and  more  united  effort  by  this  de- 
nomination than  heretofore,  in  the 
missionary  work. 

I received,  this  week,  a very  in- 
teresting letter  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gordon,  at  whose  house  Joseph 
deceased.  The  details  were  given 
which  a parent  in  such  circum- 
stances would  like  to  know,  min- 
gled with  those  Christian  sympa- 
thies and  consolations  which  tend 
to  calm  and  soothe  the  afflicted 
mind.  I have  reason  to  hope  that 
my  dear  child  left  a sweet  savour 
of  godliness  behind  him,  in  most 
places  where  he  has  been. 

I was  somewhat  strikingly  af- 
fected at  the  first  perusal  of  your 
letter.  The  solemn,  admonitory 
consolations  you  presented,  seem- 
ed then  such  as  I supposed  you 
would  have  written,  had  you  been 
giving  me  an  account  of  his  death. 
Since  that  event  (oh  how  soon 
after!)  I have  thought  that  your 
consoling  sympathies,  with  the 
testimony  you  were  pleased  to  give 
of  his  character,  conduct,  and 
worth,  in  your  estimation,  were 
something  like  anointing  him  be- 
fore hand  for  his  burial.  I was  not 
worthy  of  him,  and  the  Lord  hath 
chastened  me  sore  by  his  removal. 
I beseech  you  to  remember  me  in 
your  prayers,  that  I may  not  only 
be  supported  under  this  affliction, 
but  that  I may  be  so  exercised 
thereby,  as  in  due  time  to  receive 
the  fruit  in  peace,  and  in  righ- 
teousness. May  the  Lord  reward 
you  for  the  respect  and  kindness 
you  have  shown  “ to  the  dead,  and 
to  me.”  With  sentiments  of  af- 
fection and  respect, 

Yours  in  the  Lord, 

Thomas  Barr. 
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The  following  paper  has  been 
sent  to  us  as  a review,  by  a corres- 
pondent, and  we  insert  it  in  this 
department  of  our  work;  although 
it  is  scarcely  more  than  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  memoir  which  accom- 
panies the  edition  of  Leighton's 
works,  lately  published.  We  shall 
add  a few  remarks  at  the_  close. 

THE  WHOLE  WORKS  OF  ROBF.RT 
LEtoHTOJ!,  d.  d.,  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow.  To  which  is  prefixed 
a Life  of  the  Author , by  the  Rev. 
John  N.  Pearson,  M.  A.,  of  Trini- 
ty College , Cambridge.  In  2 volt, 
8 vo.  London:  1828. 

From  the  copious  memoir  which 
is  before  us,  we  propose  to  select 
such  incidents  as  shall  acquaint 
our  readers  with  the  history  and 
character  of  one  who  was  perhaps 
the  brightest  ornament  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  Robert  Leigh- 
ton was  born  in  1611,  probably  at 
Edinburgh,  where  his  father,  Dr. 
Alexander  Leighton,  was  for  some 
time  Professor  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy. Respecting  his  early  life, 
there  is  little  to  record.  It  was 
marked  with  seriousness,  and  an 
almost  total  exemption  from  the 
follies  and  vices  of  that  period. 
After  having  passed  through  the 
University  with  singular  diligence 
in  study,  and  irreproachable  con- 
duct, he  spent  several  years  in 
foreign  travel.  Of  the  utility  of 
this  he  entertained  a high  opinion; 
remarking  while  advising  his  ne- 
phew to  a similar  course,  that 
“ there  is  a very  peculiar  advan- 
tage in  travel,  not  to  be  under- 
stood but  by  the  trial  of  it;  and 
that  for  himself,  he  nowise  repent- 
ed the  time  he  had  spent  in  that 
way." 

At  what  period  he  dated  the 
renewing  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  his  soul,  we  are  not  in- 


formed. He  did  not  enter  on  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  until  he  was 
thirty  years  old,  believing  that 
“some  men  preach  too  soon;”  a 
belief  which,  without  any  danger 
of  error,  we  think  may  be  enter- 
tained at  the  present  day.  He  was 
ordained  on  the  1 6th  of  December, 
1641,  and  took  charge  of  a retired 
parish  in  Midlothian.  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office  may  be  learned 
from  the  fact,  that  Burnet’s  beau- 
tiful discourse  on  the  1 Pastoral 
Care,”  was  correctly  copied  from 
the  lively  pattern  exhibited  by 
Leighton. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  this 
was  a period  of  excitement,  when 
most  ministers  spent  more  time 
in  descanting  on  the  covenant, 
than  in  preaching  the  prominent 
and  essential  truths  of  the  gospel. 
This  fault  Leighton  cautiously 
avoided,  and  continued  sedulously 
to  watch  for  souls,  seldom  leaving 
his  parish  to  attend  the  frequent 
meetings  of  the  Presbytery.  By 
this  means  he  gave  offence  to  some 
of  his  more  zealous  brethren,  who 
caused  him  to  be  publickly  repri- 
manded in  the  synod,  for  “ not 
preaching  up  the  times.”  “ Who,” 
he  asked,  “ does  preach  up  the 
times?”  It  was  answered  that  all 
the  brethren  did  it,  except  him- 
self. “ Then,”  he  rejoined,  “ if  all 
of  you  preach  up  the  times,  you 
may  surely  allow  one  poor  brother 
to  preach  up  Jesus  Christ  and 
eternity.”  The  following  fact 
shows  that  his  neglect  of  politicks 
was  the  result  of  principle,  and 
not  of  timidity  of  disposition.  In 
1648,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  set 
his  flock  an  example  of  loyalty,  by 
acceding  to  the  engagement  for 
the  king;  though  he  clearly  fore- 
saw that  such  a step  would  be  at- 
tended with  peril.  He  was  deli- 
vered from  the  trouble  which 
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would  have  befallen  him  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  the  enter- 
prises to  which  the  engagement 
gave  birth,  by  the  interposition  of 
a powerful  friend,  and  by  the  ac- 
knowledged sanctity  of  his  cha- 
racter. 

About  this  time,  he  seems  to 
have  inclined  towards  episcopacy; 
as  we  find  him  in  correspondence 
with  several  of  the  episcopal  cler- 
gy, especially  with  the  father  of 
bishop  Burnet.  Xhe  conclusion 
at  which  he  arrived  on  this  sub- 
ject, was,  that  “ no  particular  mode 
of  ecclesiastical  polity  was  a point 
of  sufficient  moment  to  occasion 
a schism;  yet  he  regarded  the 
episcopal  mode  as  the  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  edification  of  the  church 
universal.”  He  at  length  withdrew 
himself  wholly  from  the  meetings 
of  the  Presbyterian  judicatories, 
and  finally  relinquished  his  charge 
in  1651. 

Soon  after  this,  he  was  chosen 
principal  of  the  University  of  Ed- 
inburgh; “a  situation  which  he 
was  induced  to  accept,  as  it  was 
totally  unconnected  with  the  church 
as  a body  politick.”  It  was  hard- 
ly possible,  that  at  such  a period 
of  civil  dissention,  his  election 
should  be  unanimous,  yet  such  was 
the  homage  paid  to  his  uncom- 
mon merit,  that  it  encountered  no 
direct  opposition. 

One  of  his  earliest  acts,  in  his 
new  situation,  was  to  revive  the 
obsolete  practice  of  reading  Latin 
lectures  on  theological  subjects  in 
the  p'ublick  hall.  These,  we  are 
informed,  were  heard  by  large  au- 
diences with  great  delight;  we  pre- 
sume they  would  have  been  heard 
with  equal  intelligence  had  they 
been  in  English,  a language  into 
which,  happily  for  the  present  ge- 
neration, they  have  since  been 
translated. 

That  he  was  not  destitute  of  ta- 
lents for  efficient  action,  appears 
from  his  promptly  removing  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  college 
all  incitements  to  dissipation,  and 


increasing  the  revenues  of  the  in- 
stitution by  a personal  application 
to  the  Protector  at  London.  Per- 
ceiving that  many  students  were 
deficient  in  the  elementary  branch- 
es of  education,  he  exerted  himself 
to  promote  the  establishment  of 
grammar  schools  in  the  several 
Presbyteries,  with  proper  endow- 
ments, and  the  compilation  of  suit- 
able elementary  treatises.  He  con- 
tinued to  discharge  his  duties  as 
Principal  of  the  University,  with 
reat  reputation,  for  ten  years,  when 
e resigned,  in  consequence  of  his 
acceptance  of  the  episcopal  office. 

Charles  II.,  as  destitute  of  gra- 
titude as  of  every  other  virtue, 
resolved  to  force  episcopacy  on 
those  Covenanters  who  had  lavish- 
ed their  blood  in  his  behalf.  The 
means  by  which  he  attempted  to 
accomplish  this  object,  vjere  as 
impolitick,  as  the  object  was  un- 
just. The  commission  was  given 
to  the  Earl  of  Middleton , “ a man 
of  base  origin,  and  baser  manners, 
— obstinate,  cholerick,  licentious, 
and  cruel,”  His  coadjutor  was 
James  Sharp , whose  vile  character 
and  tragical  end,  are  well  known. 
Sharp  secured  to  himself  the  pri- 
macy through  the  favour  of  Lord 
Clarendon;  and  hence  the  appoint- 
ments to  the  inferior  sees  were 
principally  made  by  him;  and  as 
Burnet  remarks,  and  as  facts  abun- 
dantly prove,  the  individuals  select- 
ed, were,  with  the  exception  of 
Leighton,  as  bad  as  could  well 
have  been  found.  Leighton’s  ap- 
pointment seems  to  have  been 
owing  to  his  relative,  Sir  Ellis 
Leighton , an  intriguing,  ambitious 
man,  who  thought  that  a mitre  in 
his  family  would  lead  to  its  ag- 
grandizement, and  so  contrived  to 
get  his  nephew  recommended  to 
the  king.  Leighton  was  at  first 
unwilling  to  accept,  and  was  final- 
ly induced  to  do  so  only  by  a pe- 
remptory order  of  the  court  “ to 
accept,  unless  in  his  conscience  he 
considered  the  episcopal  office  un- 
lawful.” His  acceptance  was  at- 
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tributed  lo  mercenary  motives  by 
some  of  his  former  friends,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  honest 
attachment  to  moderate  episcopa- 
cy, and  of  his  sincere  desire  “ to 
serve  the  church  in  the  best  man- 
ner he  was  able.”  At  this  time  he 
entertained  a confident  expecta- 
tion of  effecting  a union  between 
the  Episcopalians  and  Presbyte- 
rians, on  the  ground  of  mutual 
concession.  This  fact  shows  his 
freedom  from  the  party  spirit  of 
the  times;  and  also,  how  little  he 
knew  of  the  tenacity  with  which 
religious  opinions  are  held,  when 
they  have  been  hallowed,  as  it  were, 
by  persecution. 

'1  here  is  one  part  of  Leighton’s 
conduct  in  this  affair,  which  is 
open  to  just  exception.  It  was  his 
receiving  the  orders,  first  of  dea- 
con, and  then  of  priest,  from  Eng- 
lish bishops,  previously  to  his  con- 
secration. It  was  required  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  on  the  ground 
of  the  invalidity  of  his  Presbyte- 
rian ordination.  Leighton  denied 
the  soundness  of  this  objection,  yet 
“ being  little  scrupulous  about  the 
circumstantials  of  ecclesiastical 
polity,”  he  yielded;  not  reflect- 
ing on  the  impression  which  this 
compliance  would  produce.  The 
view  he  took  of  the  ceremony  im- 
posed upon  him  was,  that  “ the  re- 
ordaining of  a priest  ordained  in 
another  church,  imported  nothing 
more  than  that  they  received  him 
into  orders  according  to  their  own 
rules;  and  did  not  infer  the  annul- 
ling the  orders  he  had  formerly 
received.”  He  should  have  fore- 
seen that  others  would  not  put  the 
same  construction  on  it.  But 
those  possessed  of  the  honesty  of 
Leighton,  are  seldom  suspicious 
of  misconstruction  on  the  part  of 
others. 

Leighton,  at  his  own  request, 
was  appointed  to  the  inconsidera- 
ble see  of  Dunblane,  in  Perthshire. 
He  was  anxious  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  healing  the  disorders  of 
the  church,  by  uniting  the  parties 


which  divided  it}  and  by  remov- 
ing whatever  was  opposed  to  the 
progress  of  true  piety.  But  he 
found  no  assistants  among  his 
colleagues.  They  were  intent  only 
on  establishing  a hierarchy.  In- 
stead of  adopting  the  conciliatory 
plan  for  union,  proposed  by  Leigh- 
ton, an  act  for  the  abolishment 
of  Presbyterian  judicatories  was 
passed  before  they  left  London; 
which  was  immediately  followed 
by  an  act  asserting  the  kind’s  su- 
premacy, reinstating  the  bishops 
in  their  parliamentary  privileges 
and  civil  dignities;  in  short,  esta- 
blishing prelacy  of  the  highest 
kind. 

This  mode  of  procedure,  to- 
gether with  a more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  their  characters, 
on  the  part  of  Leighton,  so  dis- 
couraged him,  that  he  remarked 
to  Burnet,  that  u in  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  this  affair,  there  appeared 
such  cross  characters  of  an  angry 
Providence,  that  how  fully  soever 
be  was  satisfied  in  his  own  mind, 
as  to  episcopacy  itself,  yet  it  seem- 
ed that  God  was  against  them; 
that  they  were  not  like  to  be  the 
men  that  should  build  up  his 
church;  so  that  the  struggling 
about  it  seemed  to  him  like  a 
fighting  against  God.” 

When  the  bishops  were  invited 
to  take  their  seats  in  Parliament, 
Leighton  alone  declined.  It  was 
his  resolution  from  the  beginning, 
never  to  mix  in  Parliament,  unless 
some  matter  affecting  the  interests 
of  religion  was  in  agitation.  Ac- 
cordingly, his  first  appearance 
there,  was  on  the  question  respect- 
ing the  oath  of  supremacy.  As 
the  oath  was  worded,  it  required 
nothing  but  what  the  covenanters 
were  willing  to  admit;  viz.  that 
the  king  should  be  recognised  as 
the  civil  head  of  the  church,  as 
well  as  the  state.  The  phraseo- 
logy was  no  doubt  intentionally 
made  equivocal,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  some  of  the  covenant- 
ers under  the  penalties  of  disloyal- 
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tjr.  When  some  of  them  required 
a qualification  of  it,  it  was  refused. 
Leighton  advocated  their  cause, 
acknowledged  that  the  oath  was 
susceptible  of  a bad  interpretation, 
and  insisted  that  something  should 
be  done  to  guard  against  it. 

Leighton  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  episcopate  in  the  manner 
which  his  uniform  piety  and  mo- 
deration would  lead  us  to  expect. 
“ He  was  constantly  passing  from 
parish  to  parish,  catechising, 
preaching,  and  correcting  disor- 
ders, especially  among  the  clergy; 
knowing  that  spirituality  would 
never  abound  among  the  people, 
until  the  pulpits  were  filled  with 
holy  men.”  The  following  letter, 
to  the  heritors*  of  the  parish  of 
Stratton,  illustrates  his  manner  of 
proceeding  in  filling  the  vacant 
benefices. 

Worthy  Gentlemen  and  Friends — 

“ Being  informed  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
present  a person  St  for  the  charge  of  the 
ministry  now  vacant  with  yon,  1 hare 
thought  of  one,  whose  integrity  and  piety 
I am  so  fully  persuaded  of,  that  I dare 
confidently  to  recommend  him  to  you,  aa 
one  who,  if  the  hand  of  God  do  bind  that 
work  upon  him  amongst  you,  is  likely, 
through  the  blessing  of  the  same  hand,  to 
he  very  serviceable  to  the  building  up  of 
your  souls  heavenward  ; but  is  as  far  from 
suffering  himself  to  be  obtruded,  aa  I am 
from  obtruding  any  upon  you : so  that  un- 
less yon  invite  him  to  preach,  and,  after 
hearing  him,  declare  your  consent  and  de- 
sire towards  his  embracing  of  the  call,  you 
may  be  secure  from  the  trouble  of  bearing 
any  farther  concerning  him,  either  from 
himself  or  me ; and  if  you  please  to  let  me 
know  your  mind,  your  reasonable  satisfac- 
tion shall  bo  to  my  utmost  power  endea- 
voured, by  your  affectionate  friend 

and  humble  servant, 

R.  Leiohton. 

He  recommended  to  his  clergy, 
a plain  and  practical  mode  of 
preaching,  adapted  to  “the  cha- 
racter of  the  audience,  which  is 
roade  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  illi- 
terate persons.”  After  hearing  a 
plain  homely  sermon,  he  expressed 
the  highest  satisfaction;  “ for  the 

* The  heritors  of  a pariah  are  the  own- 
*r*  of  the  real  properly  within  it. 


good  man,”  said  he,  in  reference 
to  the  preacher,  “ seems  in  earnest 
to  catch  souls.” 

It  appears  that  he  took  no  pro- 
minent part  in  the  settlement  oi" 
the  church  in  the  early  part  of  his 
episcopate,  hoping  that  the  result 
of  his  pacific  efforts  might  induce 
the  other  bishops  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. But  he  soon  found  that 
his  hopes  were  vain;  and  seeing 
them  totally  destitute  of  the  Chris- 
tian graces,  he  designated  them  in 
scriptural  language,  “ empty  vines, 
bringing  forth  fruit  only  to  them- 
selves.” “ 1 have  met,”  he  would 
say,  “ with  many  cunning  plotters, 
but  with  few  truly  honest  and  skil- 
ful undertakers.  Many  have  I 
seen  who  were  wise  and  great  as 
to  this  world,  but  of,  such  as  are 
willing  to  be  weak  that  others 
may  be  strong,  and  whose  only 
aim  it  is  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  Zion,  have  I not  found  one  in 
ten  thousand.”  Thus  discouraged, 
he  resolved  to  lay  down  his  charge, 
“ which  he  had  taken  up  not  as  a 
dignity,  but  as  a cross  and  burden.” 
He  first  resolved  to  lay  before  the 
king  a faithful  picture  of  the  state 
of  things  in  Scotland.  He  accord- 
ingly went  up  to  London,  and  in 
an  interview  with  the  monarch, 
“ he  declared  that  the  severities 
practised  upon  objectors  to  the 
new  establishment,  were  such  as 
his  conscience  could  not  justify, 
even  for  the  sake  of  planting 
Christianity  in  a heathen  land: 
and  much  less  could  he  agree  to 
them  for  an  end  comparatively  so 
insignificant,  as  that  of  substitut- 
ing one  form  of  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment for  another.  He  there- 
fore sought  permission  to  resign 
his  bishoprick,  lest  by  retaining  it, 
he  should  seem  a party  to  vio- 
lences, at  which  his  principles 
and  feelings  revolted.”  The  king 
professed  to  disapprove  of  the  con- 
duct of  Sharp,  and  pledged  him- 
self to  stop  the  application  of  the 
secular  sword;  but  would  not  per- 
mit Leighton  to  vacate  his  see. 


so 
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He  therefore  returned  to  Scotland, 
and  laboured  to  promote  those  pa- 
cifick  measures  which  the  king 
had  engaged  to  sanction. 

In  1669,  the  Assertory  Act,  an 
act  greatly  increasing  the  royal 
prerogative,  was  laid  before  the 
parliament  of  Scotland.  It  assert- 
ed that  “ all  things  relating  to  the 
external  government  of  the  church 
belonged  to  the  crown,  and  that  all 
things  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
meetings,  matters  and  persons, 
were  to  be  ordered  according  to 
such  directions  as  the  king  should 
send  to  his  privy  council.”  Lord 
7'weedale,  and  the  other  moderate 
men,  were  less  opposed  to  this 
measure,  as  they  thought  it  was 
designed  to  remove  the  impedi- 
ments out  of  the  way  of  the  paci- 
fick  measures  the  king  had  enter- 
ed on;  as  it  would  supersede  the 
tedious  formalities  and  contentious 
proceedings  of  parliament.  Leigh- 
ton did  not  give  it  his  suffrage  till 
after  stating  many  objections,  and 
causing  several  modifications. 
When  it  came  out  with'the  Toyal 
sanction,  it  was  found  that  a num- 
ber of  clauses  had  been  added, 
and  that  the  modifications  he  had 
caused,  were  omitted.  The  con- 
duct of  Leighton  in  voting  for  this 
act  was  severely  censured,  and 
even  he,  “ to  the  end  of  his  days, 
reflected  on  this  affair  with  self- 
reproach,  and  bitterly  regretted 
that  his  judgment  should  have 
slumbered  on  such  an  occasion.” 

The  first  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  was  the  removal  of 
Archbishop  Burnet  from  Glasgow, 
“ in  which  he  had  earned  but  a sor- 
ry reputation  for  episcopal  vir- 
tues,” and  the  offer  of  the  place  to 
Leighton.  At  first  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  accept  it,  but  when  he  saw, 
that  by  increasing  his  influence,  it 
might  enable  him  to  accomplish 
the  object  of  his  heart,  the  union 
of  parties,  he  finally  consented, 
and  received  in  consequence  a 
summons  to  court.  There  he 
made  known  the  state  of  affairs, 


and  represented  the  “ great  advan- 
tages which  would  accrue  to  his 
majesty’s  governments,  if  the  peo- 
ple of  Scotland  could  be  brought 
to  a better  temper.”  His  plain 
sound  sense  and  honesty  seem  to 
have  made  an  impression  on  the 
king,  who  acceded  to  the  proposi- 
tions he  presented,  and  caused  a 
paper  of  instructions  to  be  drawn 
up  and  transmitted  to  the  minis- 
ter, together  with  an  order  to  ob- 
tain the  enactment  of  correspond- 
ing laws.  Leighton’s  next  effort 
was  to  create  such  a spirit  in  bis 
diocese,  as  should  favour  his  con- 
ciliatory operations.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  held  a synod  of  his  clergy, 
but  they  “were  loud  in  their  com- 
plaints of  desertion  and  ill  usage, 
and  craved  immediate  redress. 
This  appehl  was  answered  with 
promises  of  compelling  the  peo- 
ple to  attend  church,  and  in- 
flicting fines  and  punishments  on 
the  contumacious.”  “ Leighton,” 
says  Burnet  in  his  History,  “ in  a 
sermon  he  preached  to  them,  and 
in  several  discourses  both  in  pub- 
lic and  in  private,  exhorted  them 
to  look  up  more  to  God;  to  consi- 
der themselves  as  the  ministers  of 
the  cross  of  Christ;  and  to  bear 
the  contempt  and  ill  usage  they 
met  with,  as  a cross  laid  on  them 
for  the  exercise  of  their  faith  and 
patience;  to  lay  aside  all  appetite 
of  revenge;  to  humble  themselves 
before  God;  to  have  many  days 
of  secret  fasting  and  prayer;  and 
to  meet  often  together  that  they 
might  quicken  and  assist  one  ano- 
ther in  those  holy  exercises;  and 
then  they  might  expect  blessings 
from  heaven  upon  their  labours." 
He  also  visited  the  most  influen- 
tial Presbyterian  ministers,  and 
endeavoured  to  win  them  over  by 
gentleness  and  argument;  inform- 
ing them  of  the  propositions 
which  would  soon  be  laid  before 
them  in  a regular  form,  and  entreat- 
ing them  to  use  their  influence  in 
“uniting  all  parties  in  the  bonds 
of  amicable  forbearance  at  least,  if 
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not  in  perfect  unanimity.”  But 
he  was  every  where  received  with 
coldness  and  distrust.  They  had 
been  too  often  deceived,  to  regard 
even  the  promises  of  Leighton. 
He  proceeded,  however,  to  call 
“ a solemn  official  congress  with 
the  Presbyterian  leaders,  in  hope 
that  some  might  be  brought  to 
enter  into  his  measures  for  a 
union;  if  not,  that  it  might  be  dis- 
covered to  the  nation  at  large, 
with  what  party  it  rested  that  the 
breaches  of  the  church  were  not 
healed.” 

We  must  here  remind  our  read- 
ers that  the  troubles  complained 
of,  were  occasioned  by  the  violent 
thrusting  of  episcopacy  upon  those 
who  had  before  enjoyed  in  peace 
and  unity  the  Presbyterian  form. 
It  was  well  known  to  the  nation  at 
large  by  whom  the  breach  was  oc- 
casioned. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in 
Holyrood  House,  in  Edinburgh, 
and  was  attended  by  a large  num- 
ber of  the  principal  persons  of 
each  party.  Concessions  were  of- 
fered by  Leighton,  till  episcopacy 
was  reduced  to  a mere  name;  yet 
the  Covenanters  saw  in  that  no 
reason  why  they  should  abandon 
their  form.  A second  meeting, 
held  a few  monthp  after,  was  at- 
tended with  no  better  success.  He 
then  sent  Burnet  (the  professor  of 
divinity  at  Glasgow)  with  five 
other  of  the  Episcopal  clergy, 
who  were  “ in  the  highest  esteem 
for  erudition  and  piety,”  on  a tour 
through  the  western  counties,  to 
“ argue  on  the  ground  of  accom- 
modation.” But  they,  as  was  to 
have  been  expected,  produced  no 
impression.  It  is  a matter  of  some 
surprise  that  Leighton,  with  his 
characteristic  soundness  of  judg- 
ment, should  have  looked  for  suc- 
cess from  these  measures.  But  he 
was  not  possessed  of  the  sterner 
feelings  of  human  nature;  and 
hence  was  not  prepared  to  esti- 
mate their  force  in  others,  especi- 


ally when  excited  by  continued  du- 
plicity and  persecution. 

Having  thus  failed  in  his  efforts 
at  conciliation,  he  thought  his 
work  was  done,  and  began  to  think 
of  retiring  to  private  life.  “ On 
scrutinizing  his  own  heart,  he  could 
not  perceive  that  he  was  prompted 
to  this  measure  by  successive  dis- 
gusts; by  impatience  of  the  cross; 
by  wounded  pride;  by  secret  in- 
dignation at  Providence;  or  by  his 
natural  propensity  to  a quiet,  stu- 
dious, and  contemplative  privacy. 
Was  it  not  a duty,  rather  than  a- 
fault,  to  renounce  a portion  of 
anxious-  dignity,  and  barren  use- 
fulness, for  one  more  favourable 
to  prayer  and  meditation,  to  com- 
munion with  God,  and  to  prepara- 
tion for  eternity?”  Accordingly, 
he  repaired  to  court,  and  tendered 
his  resignation,  which  was  at  first 
refused;  but  afterwards  the  king 
gave  him  leave  to  withdraw  at  the 
end  of  a year.  Having  gained 
this  point,  he  went  back  delighted, 
observing  to  Burnet  that  there 
“ was  now  but  one  uneasy  stage  be- 
tween him  and  rest;  and  he  would 
wrestle  through  it  the  best  he 
could.”  At  the  end  of  the  year 
he  went  up  to  London,  and  laid 
down  his  archiepiscopate;  after 
which,  he  resided  for  a short  time 
iirthc  college  of  Edinburgh,  and 
thence  retired  to  Broadhurst,  the 
residence  of  his  sister.  He  here 
resumed  the  duties  of  a parish 
minister,  in  one  of  the  neighbour- 
ing churches,  and  continued  to 
discharge  them  until  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1684, 
when  he  was  in  the  74th  year  of 
his  age.  On  a visit  to  London,  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a pleuri- 
sy, of  which  he  died  in  a few  hours, 
at  the  Bell  Inn,  in  Warwick  lane. 

From  the  facts  that  We  have 
thus  presented,  the  reader  will  be 
enabled  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
character  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  We  shall  add  a few  lines 
from  Burnet’s  history  of  his  own 
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times.  He  speaks  of  Leighton  as 
“ a bishop,  that  had  the  greatest 
elevation  of  soul;  the  largest  com-- 
pass  of  knowledge;  the  most  mor- 
tified and  most  heavenly  disposi- 
tion, that  I ever  yet  saw  in  mortal; 
that  had  the  greatest  parts,  as  well 
as  virtues,  with  the  perfectest  hu- 
mility, that  I ever  saw  in  man; 
and  had  a sublime  strain  in  preach- 
ing, with  so  grave  a gesture,  and 
such  a majesty,  both  of  thought, 
of  language  and  pronunciation, 
that  I never  once  saw  a wandering 
eye  where  he  preached;  and  have 
seen  whole  assemblies  often  melt 
in  tears  before  him;  and  of  whom 
I can  say  with  truth,  that  in  a free 
and  frequent  conversation  with 
him,  for  above  two-and-twenty 
years,  I never  knew  him  say  an 
idle  word,  or  that  had  not  a direct 
tendency  to  edification;  and  I ne- 
ver once  saw  him  in  any  other 
temper,  but  that  which  I wished 
to  be  in  in  the  last  moments  of  my 
life.  For  that  pattern  which  I 
saw  in  him,  and  for  that  conver- 
sation which  I had  with  him,  I 
know  how  much  I have  to  answer 
to  God." 

The  above,  though  written  with 
the  warmth  of  friendship,  appears 
to  us  a true  picture  of  Robert 
Leighton. 

Our  limits  will  allow  us  to  say 
but  a word  respecting  his  writings, 
none  of  which  were  published  un- 
til after  his  decease.  They  are  all 
of  them  worthy  of  attentive  study, 
from  the  spirit  which  pervades 
them,  and  the  valuable  thoughts 
they  contain.  Though  he  paid  no 
attention  to  the  graces  of  compo- 
sition, yet  he  often  wrote  with 
great  beauty  and  elevation.  He 
not  only  puts  us  in  possession  of 
valuable  thoughts,  but  excites  the 
mind  to  action:  his  thoughts  have 
the  property  of  suggesting  thoughts, 
which  is  the  surest  mark  of  a su- 
perior mind.  Of  his  works,  which 
consist  chiefly  of  practical  com- 
ments on  various  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture, sermons,  and  theological  lec- 


tures, the  commentary  on  the  First 
Epistle  of  Peter,  is  the  most  valu- 
able; a work,  which  is  probably 
as  deeply  epdued  with  the  spirit  oC 
piety  as  any  other  in  the  English, 
language. 

We  subjoin  the  additional  short 
sketch  of  Leighton's  character,  by 
his  partial  friend  Bishop  Burnet, 
as  given  in  the  New  Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia. 

“ He  was  accounted  a saint," 
says  Bishop  Burnet,  “ from  his 
youth  up.  He  had  a great  quick- 
ness of  parts,  a lively  apprehen- 
sion, with  a charming  vivacity  of 
thought  arid  expression.  He  had 
the  greatest  command  of  the  purest 
Latin  that  ever  I knew  in  any  man. 
He  was  a master  both  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  and  of  the  whole 
compass  of  theological  learning, 
chiefly  in  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. But  that  which  excelled  all 
the  rest  was,  he  was  possessed 
with  the  highest  and  noblest  sense 
of  divine  things  that  ever  I saw  in 
any  man.  He  had  no  regard  to 
his  person,  unless  it  was  to  mor- 
tify it  by  a constant  low  diet,  that 
was  like  a perpetual  fast.  He  had 
a contempt  both  of  wealth  and  re- 
putation. He  seemed  to  have  the 
lowest  thoughts  of  himself  possi- 
ble, and  to  desire  that  all  other 
persons  should  think  as  meanly  of 
him  as  he  did  of  himself.  He  bore 
all  sorts  of  ill  usage  and  reproach 
like  a man  that  took  pleasure  in  it. 
He  had  so  subdued  the  natural 
heat  of  his  temper,  that  in  a great 
variety  of  accidents,  and  in  a 
course  of  twenty-two  years  of  in- 
timate conversation  with  him,  I 
never  observed  the  least  sign  of 
passion  but  upon  one  single  occa- 
sion. He  brought  himself  into  so 
composed  a gravity,  that  I never 
saw  him  laugh,  and  but  seldom 
smile.  And  he  kept  himself  in  such 
a constant  recollection,  that  I do 
not  remember  that  ever  I heard  him 
say  one  idle  word.  There  was  a 
visible  tendency  in  all  he  said  to 
raise  his  own  mind,  and  those  he 
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conversed  with,  to  serious  reflec- 
tions; he  seemed  to  be  in  a perpe- 
tual meditation.  And,  though  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  was  strict 
and  ascetical,  yet  he  had  nothing 
of  the  sourness  of  temper  that  ge- 
nerally possesses  men  of  that  sort. 
His  thoughts  were  lively;  oft  out 
of  the  way  and  surprising,  yet  just 
and  genuine.  And  he  had  laid  to- 
gether, in  his  memory,  the  great- 
est treasure  of  the  best  and  wisest 
of  all  the  ancient  sayings  of  the 
heathens  as  well  as  Christians,  that 
I have  ever  known  any  man  mas- 
ter of;  anti  he  used  them  in  the 
aptest  manner  possible.” 

Our  estimation  of  the  sound 
theology  of  Archbishop  Leigh- 
ton, as  it  appears  in  his  published 
works,  with  which  we  have  been 
long  familiar,  as  well  as  our  ad- 
miration of  his  fervent  piety,  are, 
we  think,  hardly  surpassed  by  his 
warmest  eulogists.  Yet  his  change, 
if  change  it  may  be  called,  from 
Presbyterianism  to  Episcopacy, 
has  always  surprised  us.  We  have 
wondered  that  he  was  not  so  shock- 
ed and  disgusted  by  the  treatment 
which  his  pious  father  received  in 
the  Episcopal  church  of  England, 
(then  of  a far  different  character 
from  what  it  is  now;  and  wholly 
unlike  that  church  in  the  United 
States)  as  to  render  the  very  nam- 
ing of  Episcopacy,  revolting  to  him 
as  long  as  he  lived.  The  first  sen- 
tence of  the  article  under  the  word 
Leighton , in  the  Edinburgh  En- 
cyclopaedia, stands  thus — “ Leigh- 
ton, Robeht,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Alexander  Leighton,  a native 
of  Scotland,  but  a minister  in  Eng- 
land, whose  publications  in  sup- 
port of  the  Puritanical  tenets, 
drew  upon  him  the  vengeance  of 
Bishop  Laud,  and  subjected  him, 
(besides  the  indignity  of  having 
bis  ears  cut  and  his  nose  slit)  to 
a cruel  imprisonment  of  eleven 
yean.” 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  insinuate 
that  Bishop  Leighton  did  not  act 
with  the  approbation  of  his  con- 
science in  receiving  ordination, 
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both  priestly  and  prelatical,  in  the 
established  church  of  England. 
Yet  we  much  suspect  that  the  cen- 
sure he  received  in  the  Synod,  for 
not  “ preaching  to  the  times,”  had 
more  influence  in  th:s  business 
than  he  was  conscious  of  himself. 
And  after  all,  he  was  not  more 
than  half  a Prelatist;  for  he  con- 
sidered his  Presbyterial  ordination 
valid,  and  only  consented  to  its 
repetition  by  a bishop,  to  satisfy 
others,  while  for  himself  he  was 
already  satisfied — a singular  pro- 
ceeding surely  for  a good  and  con- 
scientious man.  At  the  same  time, 
this  act  threw  him  entirely  out  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  and  de- 
stroyed all  his  influence  in  it. 
Thus  the  very  object  which  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  principal  in- 
fluence in  this  whole  proceeding 
— the  desire  and  expectation  of 
uniting  two  adverse  religious  de- 
nominations— was  rendered  less 
likely  to  be  compassed  by  him, 
than  by  almost  any  other  man.  In 
endeavouring  to  please  both  par- 
ties, he  displeased  and  lost  the 
confidence  of  both — the  common 
result  of  all  such  attempts;  which 
it  would  seem  that  a very  mode- 
rate knowledge  of  the  world, 
which  Leighton  had  largely  seen, 
should  have  taught  him.  But  the 
truth  is,  his  desire  to  restore  peace 
to  the  distracted  religious  com- 
munity in  Scotland,  appears  to 
have  been  a kind  of  ruling  passion, 
that  swallowed  up  every  other  con- 
sideration, and  urged  him  to  a 
course  seemingly  inconsistent  both 
with  sound  judgment  and  stable 
principle;  and  which  issued  in  de- 
stroying much  of  his  usefulness, 
marring  all  his  peace,  and  in  one 
or  two  instances  at  least,  sorely 
wounding  his  conscience. 

There  is  a firmness,  as  well  as 
a mtekness , which  the  Christian, 
who  would  best  sustain  his  charac- 
ter and  have  the  most  influence, 
and  do  the  most  good,  must  be 
careful  to  maintain.  No  love  of 
peace  must  shake  this  firmness, 
nor  lead  to  any  compromise  of 
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principle — If  it  does,  the  loss  will 
assuredly  be  far  greater  than  the 
gain.  Duty  is  ours,  the  ordering 
of  events  belongs  to  God — We  are 
not  to  attempt  to  force  them  into  a 
conformity  with  our  wishes,  by  any 
unlawful  compliances.  Always, 
Certainly,  Christian  duty  ought  to 
be  performed  with  the  spirit  of 
meekness;  and  for  “ speaking  the 
truth  in  love,”  we  have  an  explicit 
command.  But  all  this,  is  not  only 
consistent  with  “ contending  ear- 
nestly for  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints,”  but  is  favourable  to 
such  a contention.  We  verily 
think  and  greatly  fear,  that  the 
Presbyterian  church,  at  this  hour, 
is  in  danger  from  the  cry  of  peace, 
peace , when  there  is  no  peace. 
Would  that  every  minister  of  that 
church  held  the  sound  doctrine, 
and  possessed  the  pure  and  sub- 
lime piety  of  Leighton;  and  if  to 
this,  all  should  add  his  peaceful 
disposition,  our  discord  would  va- 
nish like  mist  before  the  meridiau 
sun.  But  take  things  as  they  are, 


and  the  Leightons  who  attempt  to 
reconcile  all  parties,  will,  we  au- 
gur, bring  about  the  one  or  the: 
other  of'  two  undesirable  events? 
they  will  either  get  a majority  of 
the  church  to  sacrifice  principle 
to  peace;  or  labour  in  vain,  and 
lose  the  confidence  of  their  bre- 
thren. We  would  rather  the  latter 
event  should  be  realised  than  the 
former,  but  we  deprecate  both. 
We  believe  that  our  church  will 
never  have  purity  and  peace  in 
union,  till  it  is  purged  by  disci- 
pline of  the  false  doctrine  which 
defiles  it,  and  the  false  measures 
which  distract  it;  and  we  long  to 
see  all  the  real  friends  of  the  doc- 
trines and  ecclesiastical  order  laid 
down  in  our  publick  standards 
united,  and  marching  to  this  object 
with  firmness  without  rashness, 
with  unwavering  determination  as 
to  the  issue,  but  with  all  the  pre- 
caution, kindness  and  concession, 
of  which  the  case  will  properly 
admit. 
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Gas  Works. — An  investigation  of  con- 
siderable interest  has  lately  been  conclud- 
ed at  Boston.  A number  of  persons  resid- 
ing and  owning  property  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Gas  Works  in  that  city,  presented  to 
the  public  authorities  a remonstrance 
against  their  continuance,  as  being  a “ pub- 
lic nuisance.”  They  complained  that  they 
wero  injurious  to  health,  and  annoying,  in 
consequence  of  the  bad  odour  arising  from 
them  ; that  there  was  great  danger  of  ex- 
plosion, and  that  the  effect  of  those  causes 
combined  had  bocn  to  rcduco  the  value  of 
real  estate  in  their  neighbourhood.  The 
subjoct  was  referred  to  a committee  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  who  have  just  con- 
cluded their  inquiries  and  made  public  tho 
result.  They  consulted  several  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  of  the  city,  who  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  that  nothing  had 
come  to  their  knowledge  which  would  war- 
rant the  belief  that  the  works  were  inju- 
rious to  health;  on  tho  contrary,  it  was 
their  belief  that  they  would  tend  to  coun- 
teract epidemic  diseases  produced  by  at- 
mospheric influence.  It  is  stated  that  per- 


sons residing  in  the  vicinity  of  tho  Gas 
Works  at  Paris,  wore  more  exempt  from 
the  Cholera  than  any  other  class  in  tho 
city.  The  same  gentlemen  gave  their 
opinion  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
danger  of  explosion  at  the  works,  except 
for  a very  short  time  at  their  commence- 
ment, and  cited  the  authority  of  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy,  and  other  distinguished  sci- 
entific persons  (o  the  same  effect.  On  the 
other  two  points,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
there  was  great  diversity  in  the  testimony 
before  the  committee,  but  tho  evidence  of 
inconvenicnco  and  injury  to  property  was 
not,  in  their  opinion,  sufliciently  strong  to 
call  for  tho  interposition  of  the  public 
authorities,  especially  as  the  general  com- 
fort and  welfare  are  greatly  promoted  by 
the  use  of  Gas  Lights. 

Winter  Evenings. — We  observo  with 
pleasure,  that  arrangements  have  bean 
made,  or  are  making,  in  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  United  Stales,  and  in 
not  a few  smaller  places,  for  courses  of 
lectures  ou  useful  branches  of  knowledge, 
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for  the  approaching  winter  evenings. — 
Most  of  these  appear  to  be  designed  to  ex- 
cite general  interest,  and  to  diffuse  instruc- 
tion among  different  classes. 

A little  forecast  now  exercised,  in  almost 
any  town  and  village  in  the  country,  might 
insure  similar  benefits  to  the  inhabitants. 
Scientific  individuals  are  not  required,  nor 
even  is  a college  education  indispensable, 
to  render  a lecturer,  or  the  writer  of  com- 
munications to  be  read  to  a mixed  au- 
dience, at  once  acceptable  and  instructive. 
Practical  information  is  almost  always  lis- 
tened to  with  greater  attention  than  theore- 
tical speculations  or  general  results,  and  is 
far  belter  fitted  to  Icatf'tlie  mind  in  a useful 
train  of  observation  and  reflection.  In  al- 
most every  neighbourhood  there  arc  some 
individuals  capable  of  instructing  those 
around  them ; and  it  should  certainly  bo 
regarded  as  an  object  of  general  interest 
and  exertion,  to  procure  such  a course  of 
instruction,  and  a respectable  audienco  to 
raceive  it.  The  general  good  is  in  various 
ways  promoted  by  such  means.  Those  who 
have  their  time  and  their  attention  less 
occupied  with  useful  subjects,  have  Jess 
inclination  and  leisure  for  foolish,  expen- 
sive and  vicious  amusements.  The  peace, 
the  harmony j the  prosperity,  and  the' se- 
curity of  society  aro  thus  promoted ; and 
these  are  objects  in  which  every  individual 
is  personally  interested.  Good  parents, 
good  friends,  rulers,  magistrates,  the  pro- 
moters of  temperance,  morality,  instruc- 
tion and  religion  must  regard  with  favour 
plans  of  a nature  analogous  to  those  which 
we  advocate. — N.  Y.  Daily  Ado. 

An  article  has  been  going  the  rounds  of 
the  papers,  illustrating  the  immense  cen- 
trifugal force  acquired  by  a revolving  body, 
by  (he  bursting  of  a grindstono  at  the  U. 
States  Armory  in  Springfield.  An  accident 
of  a similar  kind,  though  on  a larger  scale, 
occurred  a short  time  since  at  the  Manu- 
factory of  Mr.  J.  C.  Hedenburgh,  in  the 
upper  part  of  this  town.  An  immense 
stone,  weighing  upwards  of  a ton  and  a 
half,  was  revolving  with  great  rapidity, 
when  it  broke  into  four  parts,  one  of 
which  struck  the  ceiling  above,  and,  in  its 
fall,  grazed  and  considerably  injured  the 
person  who  was  engaged  in  grinding.  Ano- 
ther part  flew  off  at  right  angles  and  struck 
a pier  with  such  a force  as  to  displace  a 
stone  about  two  feet  over ; and  tho  remain- 
ing two  parts  descended  into  the  wheel 
pit  below.  One  of  tho  most  singular  cir- 
cumstances is  the  very  near  equal  division 
of  the  stone,  the  four  pieces  having  been 
ascertained  to  weigh'  957,  930,  915,  895 
pounds.  On  examination,  no  traces  of 
any  old  cracks  or  flaws  could  be  discover- 
ed in  the  stone,  which  had  been  in  uso  about 
a week;  but  the  rupture  appeared  to  have 
been  owing  entirely  to  the  velocity  of  the 
revolutions. — Newark  Daily  Adv. 


The  three  most  brilliant  planets  of  our 
system  (Venus,  Jupiter  and  Mars)  may  be 
seen  between  5 and  6 o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. Mars  is  in  the  east,  near  the  Pleiades, 
and  about  18  degrees  above  the  horizon; 
Jupiter  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the 
meridian,  and  Venus  in  tho  west,  about  12 
degrees  from  the  horizon — so  that  as  the 
observer  faces  tho  south,  ho  has  Mars  on 
his  left,  Jupiter  nearly  in  the  front  of  him, 
and  Venus  on  his  right ; and  he  may  amuse 
himself  by  trying  to  discover  the  comet. 

The  completion  of  the  Ohio  Canal  has 
opened  an  uninterrupted  internal  commu- 
nication by  water,  between  New  York  and 
New  Orleans.  The  channels  are  the  Hud- 
son river,  the  Erie  canal,  the  Lake,  the 
Ohio’ canal,  the  Ohio  river,  and  tho  Mis- 
sissippi— a distance  of  2500  miles  less  than 
tho  route  by  the  Atlantic  and  tho  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  Ohio  canal  is  more  than 
300  miles  long,  and  the  Erie  canal  nearly 
360. 

The  Bosphorus — A Sketch . — The  stran- 
ger whose  felicity  it  has  been  to  float  be- 
tween the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  will 
often  glance  back  with  mingled  feelings 
of  regret  and  satisfaction  to  the  memory 
of  those  magical  waters.  This  splendid 
strait,  stretching  from  the  harbour  of  Con- 
stantinople to  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine, 
may  be  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and 
its  ordinary  breadth  seldom  exceeds  one 
mile.  The  old  Greek  story  is,  that  one 
mighL  hear  the  birds  sing  on  the  opposite 
shore.  And  thus  two  great  continents 
aro  divided  by  an  ocean  stream  narrower 
than  many  rivers  that  are  mere  bounda- 
ries of  kingdoms.  Yet  it  is  strange  that 
the  character  of  these  two  famous  divi- 
sions of  our  earth  is  no  where  more 
marked  than  on  the  shores  of  the  Bospho- 
rus. The  traveller  turns  without  disap- 
pointment from  tho  gay  and  glittering 
shoros  of  Europe,  to  the  sublimer  beauty 
and  the  dusky  grandeur  of  Asia, 
j The  European  side,  until  you  advance 
within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  Black  Sea, 
is  almost  uninterruptedly  studded  with 
fanciful  ornamental  buildings ; beautiful 
villages,  and  brilliant  summor  palaces,  and 
bright  kiosks,  painted  in  arabesquo,  and 
often  gilt. — The  green  back  ground  to 
the  scene  is  a sparkling  screen  of  terraced 
gardens,  rising  up  a chain  of  hills  whoso 
graceful  undulations  are  crowned  with 
groves  of  cypress  and  of  chestnut,  and 
occasionally  breaking  into  fair  and  deli- 
cate valleys,  richly  wooded,  and  crossed 
by  a gray  and  antique  aqueduct. 

But  in  Asia  the  hills  rise  into  moun- 
tains, and  the  groves  swell  into  forests. 
Every  thing  denotes  a vast,  and  rich,  and 
prolific  land;  but  there  is  something  clas- 
sical, antique,  and  even  mysterious,  in  its 
general  appearance.  An  air  of  stillness 
and  deep  repose  pervades  its  less  culti- 
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vated  and  leas  frequented  shores ; and  the 
very  eagles,  as  they  linger  over  the  lofty 
peak  of  “the  Giant's  grave,”  seem  con- 
scious that  they  are  hunting  some  heroic 
burial  place. 

Bible  in  Central  Africa. — From  their 
“ Monthly  Extracts  of  Correspondence," 
for  August,  we  loam,  that  the  Directors 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Scoiety 
have  recently  received  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting applications  probably  ever  made 
to  that  institution.  It  was  for  tea  Arabic 
Bibles,  and  fifty  Arabic  Testaments,  for 
the  expedition  that  is  now  fitting  out  in 
Liverpool,  to  proceed  up  the  river  Congo 
under  the  guidance  of  those  interesting 
young  men,  the  Landers,  whose  journal  of 
their  voyage  down  the  river,  has  recently 
been  published.  The  books  are  intended 
to  be  presented  to  the  African  Kings  and 
Chiefs,  whom  they  may  visit  in  their  pro- 
gress to  the  interior.  Six  of  the  Bibles 
were  directed  to  be  splendidly  bound,  cor- 
ners plated,  and  clasped ; four  were  to  be 
bound  less  expensively,  colour  of  the 
binding  to  be  chiefly  green  (the  favourite 
colour  of  the  natives)  and  scarlet ; and  the 
Testaments  were  to  be  neatly  bound  in 
the  same  colours.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Laird,  the 
gentleman  who  made  the  application: — 
[JV.  Y.  Observer.] 

“ The  Bibles  and  Testaments  in  the 
Arabic,  which  I have  ordered,  1 intend  to 
send  under  charge  of  my  son,  Mac  Gregor 
Laird,  who  goes  out  with  Mr.  Richard 
Lander,  in  charge  of  the  Expodition  to 
Central  Africa.  The  cost  of  these  books, 
bound  as  I have  ordered,  I will  pay  my- 
self. Should  the  Society  be  disposed  to 
send  any  more,  either  for  sale  or  distribu- 
tion among  the  natives,  I have  no  hesita- 
tion in  guaranteeing  the  cost  price,  to  the 
extent  of  fifty  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.* Mr.  Lanaer  informs  me  that  the 
Chiefs,  with  a few  exceptions,  read  and 

• The  Committee  sent  100  Arabic  Tes- 
taments, and  100  Arabic  Gospels,  in  plain 
bindings. 


write  the  Arabic;  and  each  as  do  not, 
have  Arab  secretaries  to  do  it  for  them 
so  that  a wide  field  is  opened  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  word  of  God  into  a hitherto 
unknown  land — unknown  at  least  to  Eu- 
ropeans." 

•Sir  David  Brewster  was  born  at  Jed- 
burgh, in  Scotland,  in  1731,  and  was  de- 
signed for  the  church,  in  which  several 
brothers  now  have  livings.  After  gra- 
duating at  the  University,  where  he  hod 
the  advantage  of  the  instructions  of  Robi- 
son, Playfair,  and  Stewart, be  commenced 
the  study  of  optics  at  the  age  of  ID.  From 
that  period  to  the  present  Tie  has  been  the 
indefatigable,  and  untiring  investigator  of 
Natural  Philosophy.  Among  his  numer- 
ous works,  are  the  Edinburgh  Encyclo- 
pedia which  he  edited,  a Treatise  oo 
New  Philosophical  Instruments,  on  tbe 
Polarity  of  Light,  the  Life  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  a Treatise  on  Optics,  the  Proper- 
ties of  the  Lever.  But  there  is  an  im- 
mense number  of  papers  on  important 
subjects  from  his  pen,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  scientific  journals  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Among  his  inventions  are  several  prac- 
tical improvements  in  philosophical  instru- 
ments. The  Kaleidoscope,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  toys  of  modern  times,  and 
which  was  pirated,  notwithstanding  a pa- 
tent right,  to  an  immense  extent;  a hy- 
draulic tube,  by  which  objects  can  be  seen 
in  the  ocean  at  any  depth,  and  a variety 
of  other  instruments  of  utility  and  beauty. 

He  has  established  and  sustained  several 
valuable  journals,  founded  a number  of 
scientific  societies,  delivered  a great  num- 
ber of  lectures,  and  in  all  has  proved  him- 
self s great  man.  He  has  received  va- 
rious literary  honours  in  the  form  of  me- 
dals, appointments  and  money.  He  was 
knighted  in  March  last,  and  is  now  resid- 
ing on  a small  estate  in  Scotland,  pursu- 
ing his  philosophical  career,  which  thus 
far  has  been  a happy  one,  notwithstanding 
it  has  been  per  tantos  casus,  per  tot  dis- 
crimina  rerum. 
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The  following  condensed  and 
connected  narrative  of  the  origin, 
progress,  and  present  state  of  the 
Mission  at  Travancore,  we  extract 
from  the  London  Missionary  Chro- 
nicle, for  November  last.  These 
historical  summaries  are  less  cal- 
culated than  particular  details  to 
produce  excitement,  but  they  con- 


tain far  more  information,  and  may 
be  relied  on  as  generally  more  au- 
thentick.  The  Travancore  Mission 
has  for  us  much  interest.  It  is  not 
only  one  of  the  most  important, 
but  hitherto  the  most  successful 
of  any  one  in  India.  It  is  also 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, in  occasional  correspondence 
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with  the  American  Mission  in 
Ceylon,  to  which  there  appears  to 
be  a friendly  allusion,  at  the  close 
of  the  article.  We  confess  that 
it  was  surprising,  as  well  as  grati- 
fying to  us,  to  find  that  this  Mis- 
sion now  numbers  nearly  4,400 
professing  Protestant  native  Chris- 
tians. Without  injury  to  the  nar- 
rative, we  have  been  able  some- 
what to  abridge  it. 

TRAVANCOHE. 

Tlie  kingdom  of  Travancore  is  situated 
on  the  western  side  of  the  southernmost 
part  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  between 
the  8th  and  10th  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
It  was  for  some  time,  at  the  boginning  of 
the  present  century,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a Ranee,  or  queen,  who  held  the 
supreme  authority  as  regent,  in  trust,  for 
her  nephew  the  present  Rajah,  then  in  his 
minority.  No  correct  census  has  been 
taken  of  the  population  of  the  kingdom, 
but  it  has  been  calculated  to  contain  about 
1,500,000,  of  which,  it  is  computed,  from 

60.000  to  70,000  are  Syrian  Christians. 
The  number  of  Protestants  is  between 

4.000  and  5,000;  but  neither  the  number 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  nor  that  of  the 
Jews  is  known.  The  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion consists  of  Hindoos,  whose  religion 
does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  of  the 
Hindoos  in  other  parts  of  India;  but,  in 
consequence  of  Travancore  being  the  only 
portion  of  Hindoslan  which  was  not  sub- 
jected to  Mohammedan  conquest,  its  my- 
thology Cos  is  also  the  caae  with  its  cus- 
toms and  manners,  and  the  style  of  its 
buildings,)  retains  more  of  its  ancient  cha- 
racter than  that  of  any  other  part  of  India. 
The  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  is  Trivan- 
deram.  It  is  that  part  of  the  country,  by 
far  the  most  populous  one,  which  lies 
southward  of  the  capital,  extending  from 
thence  to  Cape  Comorin,  that  constitutes 
the  principal  scene  of  the  Society's  opera- 
tions in  this  part  of  the  East  Indies. 

Nagercoil,  the  principal  station  of  tbo 
Society's  mission  in  this  quarter,  is  situ- 
ated about  14  miles  from  Cape  Comorin, 
in  a populous  vicinity;  centrical  as  to  a 
considerable  number  of  the  out-stations 
belonging  to  the  mission,  possessing  the 
advantages  of  a comparatively  temperate 
and  salubrious  climate,  and  surrounded  by 
scenery  both  of  great  beauty  and  of  extra- 
ordinary magnificence. 

The  Society’s  mission  in  T-avancore 
was  commenced  by  Mr.  Ringeltaube  in 
1806,  under  the  auspices  of  Colonel  (now 
General)  Macauley,  the  British  President, 
who  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the  infant 
cause.  Mr.  Ringeltaube  was  the  first 


Protestant  missionary  in  this  part  of  India. 
His  highly  useful  labours,  which  were 
chiefly  of  an  itinerant  character,  com- 
menced in  the  Tinnevelly  country,  but 
were  afterwards  prosecuted  partly  in  that 
district,  and  partly  in  Travancore,  and,  at 
length,  in  Travancore  only.  Here  he  fix- 
ed his  head  quarters  at  Malaudy.  In  one 
of  his  earliest  itincraucies  in  the  Tin- 
nevelly country,  be  made  a circuit  of  about 
400  miles,  daring  which  he  visitod  the  Sy- 
rian Christians  scattered  throughout  the 
district,  endeavouring,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  promote  the  purification  of  their 
churches,  and  the  appointment  of  more  of? 
ficicnt  catechists. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  great  object  in 
Travancore,  he  opened  places  of  worship 
at  6 or  7 different  stations,  which  lie  con- 
stantly visited — commenced  school  opera- 
tions— distributed  the  Scriptures  in  differ- 
ent languages,  with  good  effect,  and  by 
these,  and  every  other  means  within  his 
power,  exerted  himself  to  diffuse  a know- 
ledge of  the  gospel  among  the  natives. 
He  continued  thus  to  labour  alone  for  se- 
veral years,  in  tho  course  of  which  he  ad- 
mitted to  baptism  many  hundred  persons 
who  had  renounced  idolatry  and  embraced 
Christianity.  In  1812,  the  number  of 
these  amounted  to  677,  which,  in  follow- 
ing years,  was  considerably  increased. 

In  1818,  the  Rev.  Charles  Mead  arrived 
in  Travancore,  shortly  after  Mr.  Ringel- 
taube had  left  the  station,  and,  for  a abort 
time,  resided  at  Malaudy.  In  September, 
the  same  year,  he  was  joined  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  Kniil.  These  brethren  succea- 
aively  took  up  their  residence  at  Niger- 
coii,  in  a dwelling-house,  presented  to  the 
Society  fqr  the  use  of  the  mission  by  the 
Ranneo,  and  which  had  been  previously 
occupied  by  the  British  Resident,  the  late 
Colonel  Munro,  who,  daring  tho  time  he 
resided  in  this  part  of  India,  warmly  pa- 
tronised the  missionaries,  showed  them 
much  personal  kindness,  and  rendered 
substantial  services  to  the  mission. 

In  the  same  year  a considerable  num- 
ber of  the  natives,  who  had  professedly  re- 
nounced heathenism,  manifested  an  ear- 
nest desire  to  be  instructed  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Christianity;  and,  during  that 
ana  the  following  year,  about  3,000  of 
them  placed  themselves  under  tile  instruc- 
tion of  the  missionaries  with  that  view; 
exclusive  of  about  900  who  had  been  pre- 
viously brought  into  connexion  with  the 
mission  under  Mr.  Ringeltaube  In  1819, 
Mr.  Kniil,  compelled  by  ill  health,  return- 
ed to  England,  where  he  arrived  in  No- 
vember Inal  year.  The  Rev.  Charles 
Mault  joined  the  mission  in  December, 
1819;  and  Messrs.  Ashton  and  M'AIly, 
who  had  receivod  their  education  under  a 
Protestant  missionary  in  India,  were  en- 
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worship  were  openod  at  Tittcvclly  and 
Agatesurum,  and  about  500  natives  bap- 
tized. In  1821,  the  benefit  resulting  from 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  was  evinced 
by  the  marked  difference  which  was  appa- 
rent between  the  conduct  of  those  na- 
tives who  had  embraced  Christianity  and 
that  of  those  who  still  continued  idolaters. 

• 4s  • * * # 

In  1831,  the  number  of  congregations 
was,  in  tho  eastern  division,  30,  and,  in  the 
western  division,  43.  From  tho  returns  re- 
ceived since  the  report  made  at  the  last 
anniversary  of  the  Parent  Society,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  number  of  congregations, 
in  the  eastern  division,  has  increased  to 
50,  and  that  of  the  members  of  the  same, 
on  an  average,  to  between  1,500  and 
1,000;  and  that  tho  number  of  congrega- 
tions in  the  western  division  has  increased 
to  60,  and  tho  members  belonging  to  the 
same  to  2,532;  making  a total,  including 
both  divisions,  of  one  hundred  and  ten  con- 
gregations, containing  above  four  thou- 
sand individuals. 

The  brethren  have,  from  time  to  time, 
reported  the  improved  attendance  of  the 
people  on  public  worship — their  serious 
deportment  and  attention  in  the  house  of 
God — tho  decisive  evidence  which  has  ap- 
peared of  not  a few  having  received  the 
grace  of  God  in  truth— the  happy  deaths 
of  several  who  have  died  in  the  faith  of 
the  gospel — tho  desire  manifested  by 
many  to  promote  the  salvation  of  their 
friends  and  neighbours — the  improved  ob- 
servance of  tho  Sabbath,  and  an- obvious 
amelioration  of  the  temporal  condition  of 
many  of  the  natives. 

Native  Schools. — The  native  schools, 
which  had  been  commenced  by  Mr, 
Ringcltaubc,  continued,  from  time  to  time, 
to  increase,  after  the  arrival  of  Messrs. 
Mead,  Knill,  and  Mault  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  years  1822  and  1823,  during 
which  period  they,  from  different  causes, 
fluctuated  considerably),  viz,,  from  10  to 
15  in  1820,  to  32  in  1S21,  and,  in  1824,  to 
48,  containing  1,327  children. 

• * * . « * 

In  18m,  tho  number  of  childreu  in  tho 
Bchools,  in  the  eastern  division,  wss  in- 
creased to  1,700  (exclusive  of  tho  female 
schools,  of  which  one  only , containing- 50 
girls,  wss  reported  in  that  year ;)  ahd 
that  of  the  schools  in  the  western  division 
to  37,  and  the  scholars  to  954.  In  1831, 
tho  number  of  the  schools  in  the  eastern 
division  was  49,  tho  number  of  scholars 
having  increased  to  1,792,  of  whom  107 
wero  girls;  and  that  of  the  schools  in  tho 
western  division  to  43,  but  with  a reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  scholars  to  859,  being 
95  less  than  the  number  returnod  for 
1830.  According  to  returns  received 
since  the  report  of  the  Society  at  its  last 
anniversary,  there  is,  in  tho  schools  of  the 
eastern  division,  an  addition  of  149  scho- 


lars; and,  in  the  western  division,  addi- 
tions of  5 schools  and  303  scholara,  making 
a total,  including  both  divisions,  of  ninety- 
aevon  schools,  containing  upwards  of 
three  thousand  and  one  hundred  scholars. 

Besides  tho  schools  above  enumerated, 
there  is  an  Adult  Female  School;  among 
thoso  included  in  the  enumeration,  are  a 
school  called  the  Bazaar  School,  for  the 
instruction  of  tho  children  of  Mohamme- 
dans as  well  as  of  Hindoos;  an  Orphan 
School,  supported  by  friends  in  India  ; and 
a School  of  Industry.  Of  tho  native  fe- 
male schools,  of  which  there  arc  five,  one 
is  situated  at  Nagercoil,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mrs.  Moult,  and  the  other 
at  Noyoor,  under  that  of  Mrs.  Mead.  The 
rest  are  situated  at  three  different  oat- 
stations.  But  the  most  important  school 
is  the  Centra!  School,  or  Seminary,  at  Na- 
ereoil,  established  in  1819,  the  immediate 
esign  of  which  is  to  impart  to  boys  of  su- 
perior natural  abilities,  selected  from  the 
other  schools,  besides  Christian  instruc- 
tion, an  acquaintance  with  general  litera- 
ture, and  a grammatical  knowledge  of 
Tamil.  It  was  designed  that  they  should 
be  also  instructed  in  English,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  to  them  the  vast  stores  of 
theological  and  other  knowledge  contain- 
ed -in  our  languago  ; but  this  part  of  the 
design  failed,  from  the  want  of  a suitable 
tutor,  which  deficiency  has  lately  been 
supplied  by  a recent  engagement  with  Mr. 
Roberts,  to  whom  has  been  confided  the 
solo  charge  of  the  institution.  This  se- 
minary lias  usually  contained  about  30 
boys.  Another  of  a similar  character  has 
been  lately  commenced  at  Noyoor. 

The  benefits  conferred  by  the  native 
schools  scattered  over  the  whole  face  of 
the  country,  from  Trivandera&i  to  Capo 
Comorin,  are  valuable,  numerous,  and  di- 
versified. Whilo  the  children  have  been 
imbued  with  divine  and  other  useful  know- 
ledge, and  raised  in  the  scale  of  society, 
their  parents,  impressed  with  the  im- 
provement which  has  taken  place  in  their 
minds  and  manners,  have  themselves  been 
led  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  The  advantages  of  female  edu- 
cation are  now  far  better  appreciated  by 
many  of  the  natives  than  formerly  ; and 
the  repugnance  to  the  instruction  of  their 
daughters,  generally  prevalent  among 
Hindoos,  has  been  m Travancore  so  far 
overcome  as  to  admit  of  the  applications 
for  the  reception  of  girls  inld  the  schools 
to  bo,  in  repeated  instances,  more  nume- 
rous than  the  funds  would  meet.  Seve- 
ral, both  among  the  boys  and  girls,  have 
afforded  evidence  of  decided  piety ; and 
the  morarand  social  improvement  evinced, 
generally  speaking,  by  the  children  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  (which  are  all  Chris- 
tian schools)  is  very  gratifying  and  en- 
couraging. Whilo  the  Protestant  schools 
have  been  themselves  thus  useful,  the  Ro- 
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man  Catholics,  apparently  from  a spirit  of 
jealousy,  have  been  stimulated  to  multiply 
their  own  schools. 

.Vat ire  Teachers,  or  Readers. — The  em- 
ployment of  a considerable  number  of 
teachers,  or  public  readers  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, tracts,  &c.  (not  to  mention  assist- 
ant readers,  who  are  numerous), supported 
by  annual  subscriptions  from  benevolent 
Individuals  in  nur  own  country,  is  a very 
important  and  interesting  feature  of  this 
mission.  The  evidence  of  personal  piety, 
and  of  zealous  and  useful  labours,  in  re- 
gard to  not  a few  of  these  native  teachers, 
whose  character  and  proceedings  have 
been  described  in  the  reports  from  time  to 
time  inserted  in  this  Chronicle,  cannot 
but  have  afforded  much  satisfaction  in  the 
perusal,  to  the  members  of  the  Society  in 
general,  and  especially  to  those  individuals 
who,  from  year  to  yoar,  so  generously 
contribute  to  their  support.  The  number 
of  native  teachers,  or  readers,  employed 
in  this  mission  is,  according  to. the  last  re- 
turns, in  the  eastern  division  of  it,  16',  and, 
in  the  western  division,  14,  making  a total 
of  30,  exclusive  of  assistant  readers. 

Printing  Offices,  tyc. — There  are  two 
printing  establishments  belonging  to  this 
mission,  one  at  oach  of  the  two  head  sta- 
tions, IVagercoil  and  Ncyoor.  That  at  tho 
former  station  was  established  in  IKK),  and 
that  at  the  latter  in  1831. 

At  the  Nagereoil  establishment,  beside 
numerous  tracts,  catechisms,  Bcbool-books, 
dkc  . there  have  been  printed,  in  the  Tamil 
version,  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  to  the  Romans, 
Ephesians,  Galatians,  Colossians,  and  tboBe 
to  Timothy  and  Tilna ; also  the  General 
Epistles  of  Peter. 

Numerous  copies  of  tho  Scriptures  in 
Tamil,  thus  printed,  have  been  circulated, 
in  separate  portions,  besides  many  thou- 
sands, annually,  of  religious  tracts,  the 
beneficial  effects  of  which  distribution 
have  been  extensive.  Beside  the  direct 
benefit  imparted  in  the  perusal,  they  have, 
in  many  places,  proved  the  moans  Of 
awakening  the  attention  of  the  natives  to 
the  subject  of  religion;  and,  in  some,  have 
induced  them  to  throw  away  their  idols, 
and  to  send  their  children  to  tho  mission 
schools. 

Tho  Deputation,  who  inspected  the 
stato  of  tho  Travancore  mission  in  1827, 
describe,  with  peculiar  delight  and  satis- 
faction, this  extensive  field  of  important 
operations,  which,  traversing  from  one 
end  of  it  to  the  other,  they  surveyed  and 
examined  with  equal  interest  and  atten- 
tion. Afterwards,  when  writing  to  the 
Directors,  they  thus  expressed  thomselvcs 
in  reference  to  this  mission  There  is 
nothing,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  equal  to 
it  in  all  India,  and  wo  arc  strongly  re- 
minded of  what  we  had  so  often  witnessed 
in  the  South  Seas.’’ 

Since  this  very  favourable  testimony  to 


tho  state  of  the  Travancore  mission,  in 
1827,  was  borne,  by  visiters  who  had  sur- 
veyed the  scene  of  its  .operations  in  the 
length  and  in  the  breadth  thereof,  and 
had  attentively  examined  into,  and  on  the 
spot  recorded  the  details  of  those  opera- 
tions, the  number  of  professing  Christians, 
in  connexion  with  it,  has  increased  from 
2,350  to  nearly  4,400,  and  that  of  the  na- 
tive schools  from  59  to  90,  and  the  chil- 
dren belonging  to  the  same,  under  Chris- 
tian instruction,  from  1,890  to  3,900; 
while  the  evidence  as  to  the  extent  of  good 
effected  has  been  increasingly  satisfactory, 
and  tho  prospects  of  the  efficiency,  in  fu- 
ture, of  tho  extensive  operations  carrying 
forward,  is  continually  becoming  more 
and  more  animating  and  encouraging. 

The  members  of  the  Society,  we  feel 
assured,  will  not  fail  earnestly  to  pray  that 
tho  moral  and  spiritual  results  of  those 
operations  may  bo  proportionate  to  their 
magnitude  and  extent;  and  that  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  India  (in  some  of 
which  missionaries  from  another  Society 
also  labour  with  great  and  increasing  suc- 
cess) pure  Christianity  may  progressively 
advance,  till,  in  all  directions,  and  through- 
out the  entire  region  of  Hindustan,  it  shall, 
at  length,  have  extended  its  peaceful  tri- 
umphs, and  established  its  holy  and  righ- 
teous dominion.  Amen. 

Austin  Friars,  22  October,  1832. 


THE  BIBLE  IN  INDIA. 

The  following  communication, 
relative  to  the  success  of  the  Bi- 
ble cause  in  the  East  Indies,  is  en- 
couraging, and  will  be  gratifying 
to  all  who  labour  and  pray  for  the 
progress  of  the  gospel.  It  is  taken 
from  “ The  Monthly  Extracts  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, for  October  last)”  and  we 
subjoin  the  excellent  remarks  of 
the  Committee  by  whom  those  ex- 
tracts are  published. 

From  the  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Madras 
Auxiliary  Society  for  1831. 

The  Rev.  C.  Rhenius,  of  Palam- 
cottah,  writes  as  follows: — 

I have  the  pleasure  to  stato,  that  tho 
word  of  God,  in  the  Tamil  language,  con- 
tinues, if  not  exactly  to  “ run,”  yet  to 
walk  on  steadily,  and  to  be  glorified  in  this 
district.  It  meets  with  many  obstacles  in 
its  way;  it  is  sometimos  reviled,  and  ofton- 
er  disregarded  : still  there  have  been  also, 
in  this  year,  instances  of  its  being  bailed 
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and  welcomed  as  the  only  and  sure  guide 
to  holiness,  peace,  end  heaven.  Among 
the  congregations,  many  souls  rejoice  at 
it  as  the  pearl  of  great  price,  and  derive 
light  and  comfort  from  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  contained  in  it:  many  who  were 
formerly  heathen,  and  Roman  Catholicks, 
“ sit  now  under  its  shadow  with  great  de- 
light, and  its  fruit  is  sweet  to  their  taste." 
1 only  wish  1 could  say  that  it  is  univer- 
sally so : to  too  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  district  it  is  still  a closed  or  sealed 
book.  Still,  even  among  the  heathen,  it 
gains  more  and  more  reBpect ; and  we  are 
encouraged  to  hope,  that,  bjr  the  gracious 
influences  of  tho  Holy  Spirit,  it  works  si- 
lently and  secretly  more  good  than  wc  as 
yet  perceive. 

• • » • 

One  of  our  Catechists  was  in  March 
last  at  the  great  Idol  Feast  in  Tritchen- 
door,  where  he  met,  among  others,  with 
many  pupils  from  Travancore.  He  spoke 
with  them  about  the  vanity  of  idol  wor- 
ship, and  about  Christianity;  when  a man 
in  the  crowd  called  upon  his  boy  to  tell 
what  he  had  learned.  The  boy  ropeated 
a Christian  Catechism.  The  catechist 
was  surprised;  and,  upon  inquiry,  found 
that  he  had  learned  it  in  one  of  the  mis- 
sion schools  belonging  to  Nagercoil.  Be- 
ing pleased  with  the  boy,  he  wished  to 
make  him  a present;  and  asked  him  what 
he  would  have,  expecting  nothing  else  but 
that  he  would  ask  for  money  or  a cloth: 
but  the  boy  quickly  said,  “ Give  me  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke."  He  gave  him  one 
immediately,  with  much  joy.  Such  in- 
stances are  not  rare  in  this  district,  and 
show  that  the  pupils  like  to  tead  the  gos- 
pels. 

v * * * 

The  Rev.  W.  Miller  of  Nager- 
coil has  supplied  the  following 
statement: — 

You  are  aware  that  in  this  part  of  Tra- 
vancore  a missionary  apparatus  has  long 
been  in  operation,  and  some  happy  results 
exist.  We  have,  over  a wide  extent  of 
country,  many  flourishing  schools,  and 
congregations  gathered  from  the  heathen 
to  worship  tho  True  and  Living  God. 
But  without  the  aid  afforded  by  your  so- 
ciety, we  could  never  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject of  our  schools,  to  any  considerable 
extent. 

• * * • 

It  is  exceedingly  delightful  to  us,  and 
would,  I am  sure,  be  so  to  you,  to  witness 
the  proofs  of  attention,  and  the  knowledge 
of  these  sacred  records,  which  many  ot 
them  have  acquired.  Thus  do  “ the  ora- 
cles of  God'1  supersede  the  absurd  and 
abominable  stories  of  heathen  ignorance; 
and  thus  will  the  Madras  Bible  Society, 
eventually,  be  instrumental  in  Ailing  this 


land  with  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God. 

• * « « 

Among  the  heathen  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, much  scriptural  knowledge  is  dif- 
fused. This  good  effect  we  attribute 
chiefly  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures  with 
which  your  society  liberally  furnishes  us; 
for  these  Scriptures  are  used  in  all  our 
schools,  they  are  read  in  publick  by  our 
readers,  and  they  are  occasionally  distri- 
buted to  auch  as  appear  qualified  to  ra- 
ceive  them.  By  these  means,  many  hea- 
thens, respectable  for  their  rank,  proper- 
ty, or  other  circumstances,  have  acquired 
such  s knowledge  of  divine  troth,  as 
would  be  sufficient,  under  the  sanctifying 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  save  their 
souls. 

• s s e 

The  Rev.  P.  P,  Sehaffler  makes 
the  subjoined  remarks,  in  a recent 
comunication : — 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I commu- 
nicate to  you  some  of  my  observations  re- 
specting the  distribution  and  tbe  happy 
effecta  of  the  word  of  God  in  the  Tinne- 
velly  district,  a*  I have  been  enabled  to 
make  them  during  the  seven  moDlhs  of  toy 
residence  here. 

If  ever  a Bincoro  Christian  could  doubt 
of  the  good  effocta  of  the  gospel  upon  e 
heathen  land,  1 would  propose  to  him,  as 
a means  to  solve  his  donbta,  to  come  and 
reside  for  some  time  in  the  Tinnsvelly  dis- 
trict ; and  to  inquire  into  the  mental  state 
and  conduct,  both  of  those  who  have  not 
received  the  word  of  God,  and  are  com- 
paratively ignorant  of  it,  and  of  those 
who  have  received  it:  having  no  doubt 
whatever,  that  the  result  of  the  inquiry  of 
such  a man  would  clear  up  all  hia  doubts. 

* * * * 

In  our  congregations,  very  much  good 
has  been  done  by  the  word  of  God  : their 
very  existence  is  a proof  of  this.  Among 
our  Christians,  tbe  gospel  is  read  and  ex- 
plained every  day,  and  bears  fruit.  It  is 
true,  and  to  be  lamented,  that  the  re- 
mains of  idolatry  arc  perceptible,  and 
sometimes  awfully  striking,  even  in  our 
congregations;  but  with  this  it  ought  to 
bo  remembered,  that  they  are  but  just 
emerging  from  idolatry,  and  that  the  dis- 
ease is  just  curing.  It  must  however  be 
said,  to  tho  praise  and  glory  of  God,  that 
a great  change  has  taken  placo  in  tho  con- 
duct and  character  of  those  who  have  re- 
ceived the  word  of  God:  they  now  assem- 
ble every  day  to  hear  it,  they  abhor  the 
idols  they  formerly  worshipped,  lying  and 
deceit  are  leas  found  among  them  than  for- 
merly, and  their  conduct  ia  in  every  re- 
spect more  and  more  regulated  by  the  dic- 
tates of  the  word  of  God  and  of  conscience. 
We  have  also  some  truly,  1 hope,  regene- 
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rated  souls  in  our  congregations,  wbo  Teel 
and  exhibit  the  power  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  who,  something  like  David,  meditate 
on  it  day  and  night.  A woman  of  Edien- 
eooium,  who  shows  by  her  conduct  that 
her  words  are  not  vain  words,  told  me, 
“The  word  of  God  is  very  sweet  to  my 
soul:  when  1 hear  it,  1 forget  all  my  trou- 
bles : when  l am  in  trouble,  I think  how 
much  Jesus  has  done  for  me,  and  this 
gives  me  consolation:  therefore  I send  my 
girl  to  school,  that  she  may  learn  to  read 
this  good  word.”  This  woman  is  now  one 
of  the  sweetest  Christians  1 know,  and  is 
of  great  edification  to  the  congregation 
with  which  she  is  connected;  but  all  the 
graces  and  blessings  she  enjoys,  she  attri- 
butes to  the  word  of  God. 

w . » « 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hovrell  of  Cud- 
dapah  makes  the  following  obser- 
vations [on  the  Teloogoo  Scrip- 
turesj  in  a letter  which  has  just 
been  received  from  him: — 

At  Kanigherry  (36  miles  east  of  Corn- 
bum),  1 mot  with  a man  whom  I had  seen 
in  the  Cuddapah  jail  some  years  ago,  when 
he  received  a copy  of  Matthew's  gospel: 
this  he  now  brought  to  me  in  many  pieces, 
telling  me,  that  the  book  htd  gone  into 
several  hands,  and  had  been  transcribed 
by  them  on  palmyra  leaves;  so  anxious 
were  those  who  read  it  to  possess  a copy 
of  it  for  themselves.  I was  glad  to  find 
be  had  committed  parts  of  it  to  memory; 
snd  some  texts  he  quoted  while  1 was  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  the  people ; 
such  as,  “ Do  men  gather  grape*  of  thorns, 
or  figs  of  thistles  ?”  and  the  parable  of  the 
sower  also,  with  propriety.  He  is  a man 
of  the  Mala  or  Pariar  tribe ; and  might  do 
much  good  among  his  own  people,  If  un- 
der the  influence  of  tho  word.  1 gave  him 
afew  more  copies  of  the  gospels,  for  which 
he  felt  very  thankful. 

Whilst  the  committee  earnestly 
long  for  greater  things  than  any 
they  have  yet  seen,  they  would  not 
he  unmindful  of  the  goodness  of 
Cod  in  doing  through  them,  and 
by  other  means,  what  is  too  obvi- 
ous to  be  denied,  if  viewed  with- 
out prejudice.  To  expect  a rapid 
change  of  mind  in  an  uninformed, 
prejudiced,  and  unthinking  peo- 
ple, the  great  mass  of  whom  are 
too  ignorant  to  read,  and  whose 
minds  arc  too  untutored  to  reflect 
deeply  on  any  subject,  would  be  to 
expect  miracles.  But  when  we 
sec  a greater  desire  on  the  part  of 
Ch.  Mv.—Vo).  XI. 


natives  to  learn,  and  not  a few  in- 
stances in  which  persons  are  to  be 
found  who  understand  very  cor- 
rectly the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
Bible;  when  we  find  many  who  are 
able  anti  glad  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  some  willing  to  pur- 
chase them;  when  instances  mul- 
tiply of  a knowledge  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  being  found  in  situa- 
tions where  it  was  supposed  they 
had  never  been  sent;  when  we  see 
men  of  influence  and  talent  who 
have  not  only  emerged  from  ido- 
latry themselves,  but,  from  a con- 
viction of  its  wickedness  and  ab- 
surdity, have  proclaimed  an  exter- 
minating war  against  it,  have  sa- 
crificed the  endearments  of  kin- 
dred ties,  and  have  published,  and 
are  statedly  publishing,  to  their 
countrymen  the  conviction  of  their 
own  minds  against  the  abomina- 
tions of  Hinduism;*  in  a word, 
when  we  find  numerous  instances 
in  which  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
with  other  means,  have  been  made 
instrumental  in  the  conversion  of 
sinners — instances  wherein  they 
have  been  embraced  as  a solace  in 
affliction,  a rule  of  conduct,  and  a 
guide  of  life — we  are  constrained 
to  say,  that  much  has  been  done, 
whilst  we  give  all  the  praise  unto 
God. 

The  committee  believe  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  is  slowly 
and  silently  working  its  way  into 
many  districts  of  this  immense 
country;  that  it  is,  on  many  occa- 
sions, the  subject  of  conversation 
amongst  the  heathen;  and  that  it 
is  gradually  exciting  a spirit  of  in- 
quiry amongst  them.  They  have 
much  evidence,  in  pvoof  that  read- 
ers could  more  readily  be  found 
for  the  Scriptures,  than  Scriptures 
for  all  readers.  Those,  however, 
who  know  the  condition  of  the  na- 
tives are  aware  that  the  poverty  of 
many  precludes  the  possibility  of 
their  obtaining  the  Bible,  except 

• The  committee  here  allude  to  some  re- 
cently-established periodical  works  in  Cal- 
cutta, edited  by  nativee. 
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by  gratuitous  distribution.  The 
few  who  are  in  better  circum- 
stances have  their  hearts  so  closed 
by  covetousness,  and  are  besides 
so  insensible  of  their  spiritual  con- 
dition and  necessities,  that  if  they 
are  ever  led  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  through  the  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures,  it  must  be  by 
the  Bible  coming  to  them  “ with- 
out money  and  without  price.” 
The  committee  desire  to  submit 
these  considerations  to  all  who 
have  been  made  stewards  of  God’s 
bounty,  and  especially  to  all  whom 
He  has  blessed  with  a saving 
knowledge  of  his  truth;  that  they 
■may  be  excited  to  supply  the  means 
of  affording  that  revelation  of  mer- 
cy to  the  heathen,  on  which,  alone 
their  own  hopes  of  salvation  de- 
pend. It  would  indeed  be  an  aw- 
ful charge  in  the  last  day,  for  hea- 
then to  make  against  this  genera- 
tion of  Christians:  “ I was  able 
and  willing  to  read  that  book 
which  might  have  made  me  wise 
unto  salvation;  but  you  bestowed 
the  bounty  wherewith  God  had 
blessed  you  on  your  own  aggran- 
dizement or  luxury;  and  I perish 
in  my  sins.” 


DOMESTICS. 


From  the  Missionary  Herald  for  December. 

CHEROKEES. 

XXTRACTS  FROM  TtlE  JOURNAL  OF  MR. 

Birr  rick. 

Notices  of  a persecuted  Family. 

The  history  of  Old  Field  here  given 
commences  about  tho  period  when  the 
troops  of  the  United  States,  having  been 
cent  by  the  President  to  the  bordors  of  the 
Cherokee  nation  for  the  purpose,  ae  was 
supposed,  of  preventing  encroachments 
upon  the  Cherokees  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Georgia,  were  withdrawn,  and  the  troope 
of  the  state  of  Georgia  took  their  place. 
The  laws  of  Georgia  then  began  to  be  ex- 
ecuted against  the  Cherokees.  This  fami- 
ly were  compelled  to  remove  from  High- 
tower, which  lies  in  that  part  of  the  nation 
claimed  by  Georgia,  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Candy's  Crook,  lying  within  the  char- 


tered limits  of  Tennessee.  The  history 
of  this  family  is  not  very  unlike  that  of 
many  others. 

“ Jlugusl  1,  1832.  Visited  Old  Field 'a 
family,  from  Hightower,  with  whom  Peap- 
gy  resides,  who  is  a member  of  the  churen, 
and  also  mother  of  Old  Field's  wife.  The 
history  of  this  afflicted  family  is  briefly  saw 
follows.  Old  Field  (this  is  his  name, 
meaning  a worn-out  field)  has  long  beers 
among  the  most  respectable  and  influential 
Cherokees  at  Hightower.  He  was  former- 
ly captain  of  tbe  light-horse,  and  since  lh» 
adoption  of  the  new  Cherokee  government, 
has  been  a member  of  the  national  coun- 
cil. He  and  his  family  were  industrious, 
and  had  acquired  a handsome  property. 

He  was  a firm  friend  of  Mr.  Ross,  and  ad- 
hered strictly  to  his  advice;  resolved  to 
keep  his  ground  and  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. When  tbe  United  States  troope 
were  last  in  this  country,  a lieutenant 
told  the  Cherokees  to  bring  him  any 
Georgians  who  might  be  found  in  the 
country  violating  the  intercourse  law. 
Such  were  soon  after  found,  and  taken  to 
the  encampment,  though  then  released. 
Old  Field  was  one  of  the  number  who 
took  them,  and  has  lately  been  sued  by 
them  for  false  imprisonment,  and  bad 
every  thing  taken  from  him,  except  his 
clothing,  and  some  articles  of  bedding,  bid 
oat  in  the  woods.  His  cattle,  horses,  hogs, 
provision,  and  the  produce  of  the  field, 
ripo  and  unripe,  were  all  taken.  His  fa- 
mily still  continuing  in  the  house,  his 
wife  was  threatened,  taken,  shut  up,  then 
dragged  about  with  a rope  round  her  neck, 
&c.,  until  at  length,  finding  all  their  exer- 
tions to  defend  themselves  fail,  they  re- 
solved to  leave  that  part  of  tbo  country. 
Peggy,  probably  80  or  90  years  old,  lived 
with  another  daughter,  whose  husband 
was  a white  man.  He  had,  as  we  under- 
stand, enrolled,  and  hod  all  her  property 
or  nearly  all  valued.  This  occasioned  a 
difficulty  between  them,  in  which,  it  is 
said,  she  struck  him;  and  on  that  account, 
in  order  to  avoid  being  taken  bv  the  Geor- 
gia officers,  was  obligod  to  flee  to  the 
woods,  and  leave  all  she  had  for  an  inhu- 
man wretch  to  squander  as  he  pleasod. 
One  night  when  tbe  family  of  Old  Field 
had  to  flee  from  the  Georgians,  the  poor 
old  woman  attempted  to  follow,  but  fell, 
and  cut  her  arm  so  that  tbe  wound  stiU 
remains  unhealed.  All  these  persons  with 
their  little  ones,  are  now  within  a mile  of 
us,  reduced  in  a day,  from  what  might  be 
called  affluence  in  this  country,  to  com- 
plete beggary  and  want.  Old  Field  had 
determined  to  maintain  his  ground  in  de- 
fence of  the  rights  of  bis  country.  This 
drew  the  attention  of  those  who  wanted 
the  country,  and  excited,  no  doubt,  their 
cruelty ; so  that  if  any  one  deserves  com- 
miseration for  suffering  in  behalf  of  tbe 
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Cherokees,  it  is,  I think,  this  family.  Yet 
I fear  but  few  will  regard  their  distress, 
even  among  those  who  urged  the  course 
which  has  occasioned  it. 

5.  Sabbath.  Attended  a meeting  of  the 
session  of  this  church.  Lucy,  a black 
woman,  was  examined,  and  received  as  a 
candidate  for  church  membership.  The 
usual  prayer-meeting  was  attended  at  ten 
o'clock.  About  noon  I preached  from 
Matthew  vi.  31,  32.  Baptized  Lucy  and 
received  her  to  the  church.  Tiger  made 
a confession  for  drinking,  which  was  ac* 
cepted;  we  then  celebrated  the  holy  com- 
munion. After  publick  worship,  the  ses- 
sion spent  some  time  in  conversation  with 
two  Cherokee  women  who  wish  to  unite 
with  the  church. 

Stale  of  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carmel. 

The  mission  families,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, wore  driven  from  this  station  as 
well  as  Hightower  by  the  authorities  of 
the  slate  of  Georgia,  nearly  a year  ago. 
A demoralizing  influence,  similar  to  what 
is  here  descried,  has  been  exerted  by  the 
intrusion  of  abandoned  white  men,  and 
tbe  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  through 
all  that  part  of  the  nation  claimed  by 
Georgia,  and  where  the  laws  of  the  Che- 
rokees  have  been  rendered  inoperative,  by 
extending  the  jurisdiction  of  that  state 
over  it. 

Aug.  9.  With  my  wife,  and  sister  Ful- 
ler, rode  to  Carmel.  Here  we  learn  that 
two  members  of  the  church  had  lately 
been  drinking,  and  conducting  in  a very 
shameful  manner.  One  of  these  was  once 
•Depended  a long  time  for  this  crime  arid 
again  restored.  The  other  members,  as 
far  as  wo  can  learn,  have  been  supported 
in  their  Christian  walk.  The  people  ge- 
nerally seem  to  be  sinking  in  dissipation. 
Stores  (of  white  men)  crowded  with  liquor 
are  multiplying,  and  tempters  are  not 
wanting  to  draw  all  the  poor  Cherokees, 
old  and  young,  into  vice  of  almost  every 
description. 

11.  Partly  in  reading — partly  with  Che- 
rokeos  from  Cbickamaugah  who  came  yes- 
terday. 

Andrew,  a Cherokee  brother,  seems 
convinced  that  it  will  not  be  bis  duty  to 
stay  here  much  longer  without  a'  school. 
The  youth  generally  are  carried  away  by 
temptation,  as  with  a flood.  His  family 
excepted,  very  few  can  be  found,  who  are 
not  already  involved  in  the  evils  of  gam- 
bling, drinking,  &c.  I told  our  friends  I 
could  not  advise  them  to  stay  long  and 
keep  their  children  exposed  to  such  temp- 
tations as  were  placed  before  them  here. 
At  candle-light  we  enjoyed  a pleasant  sea- 
son ofprayer  at  the  school-house. 

12.  Sabbath.  The  day  was  rainy,  though 
a good  congregation  assembled.  We  first 


held  a prayer  meeting;  then  brother  J. 
Sanders,  and  a brother  from  Chickamau- 

fah  addressed  their  people.  About  nooft 
spake  from  John  i.  11, 12,  and  adminis- 
tered the  Lord's  supper.  Evening  we 
held  a meeting  at  tbe  mission  house,  when 
I addressed  the  brethren  and  sisters  on  the 
importance  of  immediate  exertion,  &c. 

Remarks  respecting  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  Cherokees. 

After  his  return  from  Carmel  to  Candy's 
Creek,  Mr.  Butrick  makes  the  following 
remarks,  which  seem  peculiarly  just. 

During  this  tour,  by  the  remarks  of 
some  white  people  respecting  the  poor  In- 
dians, we  have  been  reminded  of  the  wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  “ All  the  brethren  of  the 
poor  do  bate  him ; how  much  more  do  his 
friends  go  far  from  him.  He  pursueth 
them  with  words,  but  they  are  wanting  to 
him.'*  Prov.  xix.  7.  Let  a man  be  strip- 
ped of  his  earthly  inheritance  by  the  high- 
way robber,  or  by  a national  foe,  whom  be 
stood  in  the  way  to  resist,  or  by  any  other 
means,  how  honourable  and  glorious  so- 
ever, yet  the  moment  he  appears  in  the 
garb  of  poverty,  a glance  of  pity,  passing 
with  the  speed  of  lightning,  can  scarcely 
reach  him,  before  the  eye  of  scorn  and 
contempt  is  immoveably  fixed  upon  him. 

Thus  it  is  easy  for  people  now  to  begin 
to  conclude  that  the  “ Indians  are  des- 
tined of  heaven  to  destruction."  So  a 
gentleman  told  me  the  other  day,  to 
whom  [ replied,  If  it  is  determined  that 
the  United  Stales  shall  continue  to  pros- 
per in  a course  of  oppression  and  cruelty, 
till  they  have  time  to  destroy  all  the  In- 
dians, they  will  doubtless  do  it;  but  should 
they  learn  to  bo  just,  nothing  apparently 
would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  improve- 
ment and  salvation  of  these  children  of 
tbe  forest. 

The  situation  of  the  Indians  is  now 
peculiarly  dangerous.  Their  enemies  in 
America,  have  ever  been  ready  to  ascribe 
every  failure  of  missionary  exertions 
among  them,  to  their  nature,  and  some 
secret  decree  of  heaven  for  their  destruc- 
tion; and  the  exertions  of  weak  Chris- 
tians have  too  often  been  paralysed  by  euch 
remarks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indians 
have  generally  seen  nothing  but  avarice, 
fraud,  and  cruelty  in*  Americans,  because 
the  wicked  have  always  been  very  offi- 
cious, and  kept  as  a bar  between  all  good 

Ceople  and  tbe  Indians;  so  that  the  latter 
ave  scarcely  seen  a virtuous  man  in  his 
true  character,  and  of  course  have  consi- 
dered all  as  traitors.  For  a few  years 
past  the  wicked  have  seemed  to  step  back, 
and  Christians  have  come  forward,  and 
found  the  Indians  generally  kind,  ready 
to  receive  instruction  and  susceptible  of 
every  kind  of  improvement.  But  now  tbe 
wicked  are  roused  again  to  action,  and 
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seem  determined  to  tbraat  every  honeet 
man  from  the  heart  and  confidence  of  the 
Indians,  and  to  cover  the  Bible  and  all  di- 
vine institutions  with  reproach,  and  thus 
lead  the  poor  Indians  to  swear  eternal 
enmity  to  religion,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  profess  to  be  its  followers.  Thus, 
while  good  people  are  tempted  to  with- 
hold their  assistance,  the  Indians  are 
tempted  to  detest  all  their  offerings,  and 
say.  Bring  no  more  vain  oblations.  We 
will  never  receive  another  offering  at  your 
hands. 

ARKANSAS  CHOCTAWS. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  A LF.TTER  OF  MR.  WRIOIIT, 
DATED  SEFT.  26tH,  1838. 

Arrival  at  the  new  Choctaw  Country. 

When  Messrs.  Wtight  and  Williams, 
with  their  wives,  were  proceeding  to  the 
new  Choctaw  country  last  winter,  the 
former  was  detained  on  his  way  at  Little 
Rook,  nearly  800  miles  eaat  of  the  Choc- 
taw boundary,  by  sickness.  This  affliction 
kept  him  from  his  missionary  labours 
among  the  Indians  for  about  six  months. 

Through  the  kind  care  of  a watchful 
Providence,  I am  permitted  to  write  you 
from  this  distant  land.  We  left  Little 
Rock  August  30th,  and  arrived  heie  on 
the  14th  instant.  We  were  much  favour- 
ed on  the  way.  The  weather  was  in  ge- 
neral pleasant,  and  my  health  daily  im- 
proving. I am  now  so  far  restored  that  I 
cherish  the  hope  of  being  able  to  resume 
my  labours  among  this  people.  And  al- 
though I cannot  labour  with  my  hands, 
nor  bear  any  violent  exercise,  yet  riding 
on  horseback  agrees  woll  with  me,  and 
speaking  does  not  injure  me.  With  pro- 
per care  and  attention  to  my  health,  I 
trust  I shall  be  able  to  preach  as  much  os 
I have  formerly  done.  The  Lord  has 
raised  me  up  from  the  borders  of  the  grave 
and  brought  me  to  this  land,  and  I trust  It 
ia  that  here  1 may  labour  and  glorify  his 
name  in  winning  souls  to  Christ. 

Since  my  arrival  here,  I have  visited 
tha  Six  Town  people,  who  are  settled 
from  30  to  40  milos  from  this  place,  and 
was  cordially  welcomed  by  them.  They 
had  beard  of  my  partial  recovery,  and 
were  anxiously  waiting  my  arrival  among 
them.  The  members  of  the  church,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  have,  as  far  os  I 
can  learn,  oontinued  to  adorn  their  profes- 
sion. It  was  good  to  meet  with  them 
again  after  so  long  a separation,  and  unite 
with  them  again  in  praise  to  God  for  his 
redeeming  love. 

There  Gas  boon  much  sickness  among 
the  Choctaws  generally,  and  especially 
among  Mr.  Nail's  and  Nltakechi  s parties. 
Thirty-four  of  Mr.  Nail's  party  have  died 
since  they  left  the  old  nation  more  than 
half  of  these,  however  died  on  the  way. 


Mr.  Nail’s  party  are  settled  in  two  divi- 
sions— the  Six  Town  people  on  Little 
river,  and  the  Chikeshahe  people  on  Red 
river,  and  both  these  sections  of  country 
have  proved  very  unhealthy.  The  present 
amount  of  sickness,  however,  does  not 
probably  afford  a just  criterion  for  deter- 
mining the  sickliness  of  the  climate ; as 
there  is  much  more  sickness  than  usual 
this  season  throughout  the  Arkansas  Ter- 
ritory. 

The  portions  of  the  Choctaws  mention- 
ed above,  are  those  that  inhabited  the 
southern  parts  of  the  old  nation,  among 
whom  Mr.  Wright  performed  most  of  his 
missionary  labours. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  A LETTER  OF  MR.  WIL- 
LIAMS, DATED  AOOUST  81,  1833. 

Circumstances  seemfed  to  render  it  ex- 
pedient for  Mr.  Williams,  snd  his  family, 
whon  they  reached  the  boundary  of  the 
new  Choctaw  country  last  spring,  to  re- 
maiif  some  months  iu  the  adjoining  white 
settlements,  until  they  should  ascertain 
where  it  would  be  best  to  open  a station, 
and  could  make  other  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  residing  among  the  Indians. 

Removal  into  the  JVation. 

During  our  stay  in  the  white  settle- 
ments adjacent,  1 visited  the  emigrant 
Choctaws  as  1 could,  but  found  many  hin- 
drances in  the  successful  prosecution  of 
missionary  labour  among  them  while  thus 
situated . 

After  a delay  of  about  four  months,  and 
prayerful  consideration  of  the  subject,  I 
concluded  to  settle  on  wbat  is  called  by  the 
white  people  the  Mountain  Folk,  an  im- 
portant branch  of  Little  River.  By  the 
Choctaws,  this  beautiful  stream  is  called 
Nunnih  ilaclia — Mountain  river.  Itisonly 
about  ten  miles  west  of  the  territorial  line, 
and  has  its  source  in  the  mountains  be- 
tween this  and  the  Arkansas.  A great  ma- 
ny people  are  settled  on  this  stream  and  Us 
tributaries,  within  three  miles  of  me,  and 
also  a large  body  are  and  will  be  perma- 
nently located  on  a stream  six  miles  wost. 
Thence  on  further  west,  and  north,  and 
south,  the  country  will  unquestionably 
contain  many  hundreds — probably  1,000  or 
1,500  inhabitants,  within  85  miles. 

I had  taken  my  axe  on  my  shoulder  with 
a view  of  commencing  a new  place  in  the 
woods,  when  an  opportunity  presented  of 
purchasing  an  old  improvement  formerly 
occupied  by  a white  man.  The  site  seem- 
ed to  me  in  almost  every  respect  a suita- 
ble one,  and  the  terms  advantageous.  It 
was  occupied  by  a Choctaw,  who  relin- 
quished his  claims,  and  gave  me  almost 
immediate  possession.  We  have  also  an 
unfailing  spring  of  good  water  near  our 
door.  1 have  thought  proper  to  name  the 
place  Bolbabara.  I removed  my  family  to 
this  place  on  the  12th  of  July. 
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School. 

Within  twelve  days  after  our  removal) 
Mrs.  Williams  commenced  a school  in  our 
own  hoase.  Mrs.  Clough  still  continues  to 
teach  in  the  white  settlements.  Several  of 
oar  neighbours  felt  unwilling  to  wait  until 
they  could  get  time  to  build  a school-house, 
and  were  willing  their  children  should  be 
taught  any  where,  even  if  it  were  in  the 
woods. 

Their  disposition  relative  to  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  may  be  judged  of,  by 
the  fact  that  they  have  agreed  to  pay  four 
dollars  a quarter  for  each  scholar  taught  the 
English  language,  and  three  dollars  for 
each  one  taught  the  Choctaw  only.  They 
are  to  pay  in  such  things  as  I may  want 
and  they  have  to  spare.  The  school  now 
contains  about  twenty-five  scholars,  more 
than  half  of  whom  study  the  English.  It 
is,  strictly  speaking,  a private  district 
school,  having  no  connexion  whatever, 
with  the  national  school  fund. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  present  quar- 
ter, it  is  probable  that  a school-house  will 
be  erected,  and  the  school  much  enlarged 
under  the  care  of  Misa  Clough,  with  a na- 
tive assistant.  , 

The  new  Choctaw  books,  will,  I think, 
find  a ready  sale. 

In  a letter  dated  September  llth,  Mr. 
Williams  remarks: 

The  good  cause  in  which  we  are  mu- 
tually engaged  for  the  benefit  of  this  tribe, 
>•  advancing.  The  wall  is  rearing  fast,  I 
think,  even  in  these  troublesome  times. 
God  himself  works  by  powerfully  inclining 
the  heartB  of  hundreds  even  of  those  now 
here,  to  attend  to  instruction,  and  especial- 
ly, I may  say,  to  the  knowledge  of  letters 
in  their  own  language.  Several  of  the 
principal  men  who  once  were  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  Choctaw  books,  now  decided- 
ly and  warmly  favour  them.  Light  is  in- 
creasing by  this  means,  faster  than  in  any 
other  way.  Some  of  the  fall-blooded  hea- 
then chiefs  or  captains,  have  learned  to 
read  almost  without  our  knowledge.  They 
tsach  each  other,  and  soon  learn  to  read 
and  write.  The  new  books  are  well  re- 
ceived, by  many,  indeed,  with  strong  ex- 
pressions of  joy.  The  Methodist  mission 
calls  for  a considerable  share.  Thoro  is  as 
yet  no  difficulty  in  selling  them. 

A new  edition  of  the  Choctaw  Hymn 
Book,  of  which  2,000  copies  were  printed 
three  years  ago,  is  now  much  needed,  and 
is  roady  for  the  press,  as  are  also  some 
other  small  works.  The  Hymn  Book  will 
probably  soon  be  reprinted.  The  first  edi- 
tion contained  fifty-nine  hymns.  Conside- 
rable additions  will  now  be  made. 

Organization  of  a Church. 

As  the  church  members  who  emigrated 
faro  the  old  nation,  had  not  been  formal- 


ly dismissed  from  the  churches  to  which 
they  belonged  there,  and  some  had  con- 
ducted disorderly,  Mr.  Williams  thought 
it  expedient  to  examine  all  the  candidates 
for  church  membership  anew,  and  to  or- 
ganize a church  out  of  such  persons  as  he 
could  find  giving  good  evidence  of  repent- 
ance and  faith  in  Christ.  All,  however, 
except  one,  who  became  members  of  the 
new  church,  were  formerly  members  of 
churches  id  the  old  nation. 

The  religious  prospects  in  this  part  of 
the  nation  have  been  quite  encouraging  of 
late.  I might  say  that  for  two  months 
past  there  has  been  an  unusual  attention 
to  the  means  of  grace,  and  about  twenty 
persons  have  been  for  the  first  timo  awak- 
ened. Several  backsliders,  and  somo  of 
them  whose  cases  had  appeared  hopeless, 
have  also  returned,  I trust,  oven  to  the 
Lord.  Christians  have  beon  strirred  up 
and  quickened  in  their  souls.  1 might  say 
more — hut  1 would  rather  fall  short  of  the 
whole  truth,  than  exaggerate.  In  short, 
such  was  the  state  of  things,  that  1 felt  it 
a duty  to  take  steps  for  the  administration 
of  gospel  ordinances.  Christians  seemed 
greatly  to  desire  it,  expressing  themselves 
os  being  hungry,  famishing  for  such  spi- 
ritual feasts  as  they  used  to  enjoy  at  Hi- 
kashubb&ha  in  the  old  nation. 

On  the  17th  instant  a meeting  of  my  ap- 
pointment commenced  in  the  woods,  about 
ton  miles  west  of  this  station,  and  closed 
on  the  20th.  Some  of  the  qatives  spent 
four  nights  on  the  ground.  A beautiful 
and  spacious  arbour  with  good  seats,  was 
prepared,  and  several  tents  wero  pitched 
around  the  spot.  The  place  was  given  to 
God  by  a solemn  act  of  dedication,  and  as 
much  of  the  timo  os  possible  was  spent  in 
religious  exercises.  1 had  no  white  assist- 
ance except  two  discourses  through  an  in- 
terpreter, delivered  by  a Methodist  brother. 

T had  previously  drawn  np  and  trans- 
lated the  articles  of  our  faith,  and  a cove- 
nant, to  which  also  I annexed  an  article 
requiring  total  abstinence  from  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  except  as  a medicine,  in 
cases  of  extreme  necessity.  One  new 
member  was  received  and  baptized. 

This  little  church  now  contains  57 
Choctaws ; and  Mrs.  W.  mokes  the  58th 
member.  Several  others  wero  examined, 
and  appear  worthy  candidates,  but  were 
prevented  attending  by  sickness. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Mayhew  church, 
who  are  yet  to  emigrate,  will  bring  letters, 
and  thus  be  received  into  this  church. 

In  a letter,  dated  October  12,  1832,  late- 
ly received  from  Mr.  Kingsbury,  he  writes 
that  the  Indians  who  are  remaining  in  the 
old  nation  u are  about  starting  on  their 
long  journey  towards  the  setting  sun.” 
The  removal  of  the  Indians  will  probably 
be  completed  during  the  present  fail  and 
winter. 
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EUROPE. 

European  advices  so  late  as  the  4th  of  December,  have  reached  this  country.  The 
prospect  of  a general  war  in  Europe,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  threatening — Still  wo  have 
hopes  that  the  storm  which  seems  to  be  gathering,  may  pass  away  without  producing 
a wide  spread  desolation. 

Britain. — The  British  parliament,  which  had  been  in  recess  since  August  last,  was 
dissolved  on  the  3d  of  December,  by  the  king's  proclamation  ; and  writs  were  ordered 
to  be  issued  for  the  election  of  members  to  compose  a new  parliament,  to  meet  on  the 
39lh  of  January.  On  the  fith  of  November,  the  British  government,  by  an  order  iu 
council,  imposed  an  embargo  on  all  Dutch  vessels  then  in  British  ports;  and  requiring 
British  ships  of  war  to  seize  and  bring  in  all  Dutch  vessels,  wherever  they  should  be 
found.  It  was  not  intended,  however,  that  either  vessels  or  cargoes  should  bo  confis- 
cated, till  it  should  bo  seen  whether  Holland  would  yield  to  the  award  of  the  five  great 
powers,  relative  to  the  settlement  of  her  controversy  with  Belgium — Holland  was  re- 
quired to  surrender  Antwerp  to  Belgium,  and  Bolgium  to  give  up  Venloo  to  Holland. 
A detachment  of  a number  of  vessels,  British  and  French,  from  the  combined  fleet  at 
Portsmouth,  had,  at  the  date  of  last  accounts,  entered  the  Scheldt,  prepared  to  co-ope- 
rate with  tho  French  army,  which  had  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp,  to  be 
employed  in  reducing  tho  citadel,  still  in  possession  of  the  troops  of  Holland ; and 
which  the  Dutch  commander.  General  Chasse,  positively  refused  to  surrender — de- 
claring that  he  would  defend  the  citadel  to  the  last  extremity.  It  was  feared  that  by  a 
bombardment  he  would  destroy  the  city ; and  all  who  could  leave  it  were  hastening  their 
departure.  We  have  seen  a copy  of  the  conveution  between  Britain  and  France,  which 
was  signed  at  London  on  the  23d  of  October,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  pow- 
ers— Lord  Palmerston  for  Britain,  and  Talleyrand  Perigord,  &c  , for  the  French.  They 
intimate  very  distinctly,  their  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  that  Russia,  Austria 
and  Prussia,  11  are  not  at  this  moment  prepared  to  concur  in  the  active  measures  called 
for,  iu  order  that  the  treaty  may  be  carried  into  effect ; on  fulfilling,  in  that  respect, 
without  any  further  delay,  their  own  engagements."  The  truth  is,  that  these  three 
great  powers  do  not  wish  the  treaty,  to  wbicn  they  properly  regret  that  they  ever  con- 
sented, should  be  carried  into  effect.  Their  armies  appear  to  be  in  motion  to  sustain 
the  refusal  of  the  Dutch ; and  hence  the  danger  of  a general  war.  Still  we  hope  that 
tho  known  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  all  the  parties,  and  other  considerations  debort- 
ing  from  war,  may  prevent  tho  fearful  catastrophe.  The  union  of  two  such  mighty 
powers  as  those  of  Britsin  and  France,  (both  now  in  favour  of  reforms  in  government,) 
is  seen  with  jeslausy  and  alarm  by  the  rulers  of  all  absolute  governments.  Lord  Ten- 
terden,  the  Chief  Justice  of  England,  died  on  the  3d  of  November,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Denman  was  appointed  to  succcod  him.  It  has  been  remarked  Lhat  all  the  counsel  for 
the  late  Queen  Caroline  have  been  promoted  to  the  moat  distinguished  stations:  Mr. 
Brougham,  Lord  Chancellor;  Mr.  Denman,  Lord  Chief  Justice;  Dr.  Lushington, 
Judge  of  the  Consistory  Court;  and  Mr.  Wild,  Solicitor  General.  The  war  with 
Holland  is  unpopular  in  England,  and  the  alliance  with  France  is  not  universally 
pleasing. 

Frssce— Tho  French  legislative  chambers  were  opened  on  the  I9th  of  November, 
by  a speech  delivered  by  the  king  in  person,  in  the 'chamber  of  deputies.  The  speech 
relates  to  a variety  of  topieka,  which  we  shall  not  give  in  detail.  It  dwells  at  the  great- 
est length,  end  with  the  most  emphssis,  on  the  efficiency  of  the  government  in  putting 
down  all  attempts  at  revolution  or  insurrection.  It  decisively  maintains  the  course 
which  had  been  pursued  in  regard  to  the  attempted  insurrection  in  Paris,  in  June  last, 
and  in  suppressing  the  rising  of  lire  Vendeans  in  the  west  of  France;  and  in  general, 
the  measuree  taken  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Liberals.  The  plans  of  ihe  late 
minister,  M.  Perrier,  are  referred  to  with  approbation,  and  his  death  is  lamonted.  It 
briefly  alludes  to  the  marriage  of  the  monarch’s  eldest  daughter  with  the  king  of 
Belgium,  and  to  the  treaty  formed  with  the  United  States,  and  anticipates  happy  re- 
sults from  these  two  events:  and  still  more  from  “the  intimate  union  which  has  been 
formed  between  France  and  Great  Britain,”  which,  it  is  said,  “ will  be  to  both  nations 
a fertile  source  of  welfare  and  of  atrength,  and  to  all  Europe  a guarantee  of  peace.”  He 
says,  “ I have  every  reason  to  reckon  on  the  pacifick  dispositions  of  foreign  powers, 
and  on  the  assurances  which  I every  day  receive;"  and  yet  he  says,  “ our  army  has  ar- 
rived under  the  walls  of  Antwerp.  My  two  sons  are  tn  the  ranks.”  For  ourselves, 
we  do  not  well  understand  this  peaceable  way  of  making  war. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  the  king  on  his  way  to  the  Chambers  to  deliver 
his  opening  speech  ; and  the  attempt  would  probably  have  been  successful,  if  the  arm 
of  tho  assassin  had  not  been  seized  by  a woman,  at  the  moment  of  hit  firing  a pistol  at 
the  king,  distant  from  him  only  a few  paces.  Fortunately,  no  one  was  injured  by  the 
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discharge  The  villain  instantly  dropped  the  pistol,  as  well  as  a second  one  deeply 
loaded,  threw  himself  violently  into  the  crowd,  which  was  closely  surrounding  the  king, 
and  with  his  accomplices,  vociferated  vive  It  Rot , with  the  rest  of  the  multitude  ; and 
thus  escaped  for  the  time.  There  was,  however,  a probability  of  his  ultimate  detec- 
tion. The  king  manifested  great  fortitude.  When  one  of  his  attendants  remarked  that 
a musket  had  been  fired  at  him,  he  said, “ No,  it  was  only  a pistol,  I saw  it  plainly  ;"  and 
when  some  agitation  of  the  crowd  began  to  be  manifested  for  his  safety,  he  took  off  his 
hat,  and  swung  it  round  his  head,  and  cried,  u I am  not  hurt.”  He  proceeded  to  the 
chamber,  and  delivered  his  speech  in  a steady  and  unfaltering  voice.  The  nttempt 
to  assassinate  him  was  not  folly  known  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  till  after  the  delivory 
of  the  speech  ; but  when  known,  it  produced  great  excitement ; and  without  delay, 
both  deputies  and  peers  proceeded  in  a body  to  the  palace,  to  express  their  joy  for  his  * 
safety,  and  tbeir  abhorrence  of  the  detestable  attempt  made  on  his  life.  A considera- 
ble number  of  individuals  were  arrested,  and  were  under  examination  at  the  date  of  the 
last  accounts,  it  was  expected  that  the  woman  who  had  seizod  the  arm  of  the  guilty 
man,  would  be  able  to  identify  him.  She  has  become  the  object  of  much  publiek  and 
private  attention. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  Duchess  do  Berri,  who  had  so  long  been  en- 
gaged in  a Quixotic  enterprise  to  produce  a revolution  in  France  in  favour  of  her  son 
as  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  has  been  apprehended,  and  is  now  in  the  safe  cus- 
tody of  the  government.  Under  various  disguises,  and  in  the  endurance  of  many  hard- 
ships, she  had  traversed  a large  portion  of  the  western  part  of  France,  and  at  length 
was  apprehended  in  the  city  of  Nantes.  She  had,  when  discovered  and  arrested,  two 
male  attendants,  and  one  female.  The  governmental  spies  traced  hor  to  the  house  in 
which  arrangements  had  been  carefully  made  for  her  concealment,  by  an  iron  back  to 
a fire-place,  which  turned  on  hinges  on  a pivot,  and  was  the  entranco  to  a very  small 
apartment.  Into  this  apartment  sue  and  her  attendants  had  retired,  when  the  autho- 
rities of  the  city  came  to  search  the  house.  Fires  were  burning  in  several  rooms,  and 
a large  one  in  that  which  had  tho  chimney  which  communicated  with  the  secret  apart- 
ment. Having  fully  ascertained  that  the  Duchess  had  recently  entered  this  house, 
and  had  not  left  it,  the  search  was  continued  till  the  danger  of  suffocation  from  a close 
and  small  room,  intensely  heated,  compelled  tho  royal  personage  to  come  forth  and 
declare  herself.  She  and  her  companions  were  taken  into  custody,  but  treated  with 
great  tenderness  and  respect.  She  appears  to  have  been  betrayed  by  a man  to  whom 
she  had  shown  favours,  and  whom  sne  had  treated  with  confidence.  It  seems  that 
the  government  are  embarrassed  to  know  what  to  do  with  her,  now  that  she  is  in 
their  power.  A common  person  in  her  circumstances  would  be  consigned  to  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  tried  for  treason;  and  this  is  the  course  which  many  think  and 
say  ought  to  be  pursued,  without  any  regard  to  her  quality.  But  the  government, 
fearful,  it  U probable,  of  the  issue,  intend  to  refer  the  whole  case  to  the  legislative 
chambers.  The  far-famed  Viscount  de  Chateaubriand  has  addressed  a letter  to  the 
Duchess,  earnestly  soliciting  her  to  name  him  as  one  of  her  counsel,  on  her  trial ; 
and  it  appears  that  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  once,  and  long  the  minister  of  tho  French 
court  in  this  country,  has  made  the  same  request.  Chateaubriand  has  published  his 
letter,  and  sent  a copy  of  it  to  the  minister  of  justice.  In  the  French  chambers,  all 
the  measures  of  the  court  and  ministry  arc  borne  out  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
The  liberal  party  appears  to  have  less  support  than  it  had  before  the  new  election.  The 
French  troops  have  entered  Belgium  to  the  amount  of  from  80  to  100  thousand  men. 
Marshal  Gerard  is  commander-in-chief,  and  as  already  stated,  Antwerp,  or  its  citadel 
rather,  is  besieged. 

Holland  &.  Belgium. — The  courts  both  of  Britain  and  France  have  takon  care  to 
have  it  publickly  understood,  that  it  is  on  tho  invitation  of  Belgium  that  they  have 
undertaken  to  enforce  the  arrangements,  made  by  the  five  great  powers,  to  settle  the 
controversy  between  the  conflicting  states.  Their  ministers  at  the  court  of  tho  Ne- 
therlands, demanded  to  know,  distinctly  and  immediately,  whether  Holland  would 
agree  to  that  arrangement  or  not.  The  answer  was,  that  a hope  was  still  entertained 
, that  the  dispute  might  be  settled  by  further  friendly  negotiation.  Both  the  ad- 
verse parties  appear  to  havo  been  very  anxious  that  a war,  if  it  did  ensue,  should  be 
imputed — not  to  me,  says  the  king  of  the  Dutch — not  to  us,  say  the  British  and  French 
— I am  still  seeking  peace,  says  the  Dutch  king; — we  enforce  the  arrangement  of  the 
6 ve  powers,  say  the  courts  of  Britain  and  France,  that  we  may  preserve  the  endan- 
gered peace  of  Europe.  The  bombardment  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  commenced  on 
the  30th  of  Nov.  On  that  day,  marshal  Gerard  summoned  the  citadel  to  surrender, 
and  entered  into  a statement,  or  argument,  of  considerable  length,  to  show  the  impo- 
licy and  ultimate  futility  of  attempting  a defence ; declared  he  would  not  attack  the 
citadel  on  the  side  of  the  city,  although  most  easily  accessible  in  that  quarter,  and  de- 
precated a bombardment  of  the  town,  as  barbarous  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war 
among  civilized  nations.  We  have  not  seen  the  official  answer  of  general  Chaase,  but 
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its  substance  was,  that  he  would  defend  the  citadel  to  the  last  extremity.  He  is  known 
to  be  a determined  and  even  desperate  commander;  and  we  have  seen  it  suggested  that 
sooner  than  surrender,  he  will  probably  blow  up  the  fort  and  perish  with  it.  The 
French  began  their  lines  of  circumvallation,  and  the  Dutch  commander  fired  the  first 
gun.  We  tear  there  will  be  a horrible  carnage  before  the  fort  is  taken,  which,  it  seems 
to  be  agreed  on  all  sides,  it  will  be  in  the  issue;  although  it  is  thought  the  siege  will 
be  more  protracted  than  was  at  first  expected.  It  is  believed  that  the  king  of  Holland 
hopes  that  it  wlli  hold  out  till  the  Prussian  troops  come  to  his  aid.  Bell's  Weekly  Mes- 
senger, a paper  of  great  crodit,  speaks  of  a general  war  as  all  but  unavoidable,  and  in- 
sists that  the  English  will  not  long  bo  satisfied  with  this  French  allianco. 

Russia,  Austria  & Prussia. — Wo  have  little  to  chronicle  in  regard  to  these  pow- 
ers, beyond  what  we  have  already  incidentally  stated.  Russia  is  prevented  by  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  from  inarching  her  armies  to  the  scene  of  conflict.  Austria  is  prepar- 
ing; and  Prussia  has  a large  body  of  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belgium.  Thera 
is  a mortal  grudge  between  the  military  corps  of  France  and  Prussia,  from  ibo  recol- 
lection of  what  preceded  and  eventuated  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  king  of  Prus- 
sia has  issued  a kind  of  manifesto,  the  purport  of  which  is  that  he  never  considered 
himself  obliged  to  enforce  the  London  protocol,  or  arrangement,  by  military  opera- 
tions. It  is  stated  that  the  northern  European  powers  are  endeavouring  to  form  a com- 
bination for  the  support  of  monarchical  government  as  it  now  exists  among  them  ; and 
to  put  down  by  force  all  attempts  at  change,  or  what  is  called  reform. 

From  Greece  we  have  nothing  to  report  for  the  present  month. 

Spain. — The  last  intelligence  from  Spain,  represents  the  health  of  the  King  as  re- 
turning, and  that  it  had  been  so  far  restored  as  to  enable  him  to  make  a publick  entry 
into  his  capital,  whore  he  was  received  with  great  rejoicing.  It  is  represented,  never- 
theless, that  his  late  sovere  attack  of  gout  has  terminated  in  a dropsy  of  the  chest, 
which  sooner  or  later  must  prove  fatal;  and  that  he  has  taken  effectual  measures,  that 
in  the  event  of  his  demise,  his  queen  shall  be  regent  till  his  daughter  is  of  age  to  wear 
the  crown.  It  would  seem  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  arbitrary  measures  which  he 
has  hitherto  pursued,  have  been  abandoned,  and  that  the  Constitutionalists,  under 
patronage  of  the  Queen,  are  likely  to  regain  at  loast  a portion  of  influence;  and  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  those  who  have  expatriated  themselves,  will  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  their  country,  without  danger — The  universities  have  been  restored.  Carlos , 
who  plotted  against  his  brother  when  sick,  and  who  expected  probably  to  be  in  a short 
time  his  successor  to  the  throne,  ban  addressed  to  the  king  what  purports  to  be  a very 
respectful  and  affectionate  letter,  and  he  asks  permission  to  retire  with  his  family  “ to 
the  capital  of  tho  Christian  world” — that  is,  to  Romo,  the  Apocalyptic  M mother  of 
harlots."  We  hope  tho  permission  will  be  freely  granted. 

Portugal. — The  expedition  of  Don  Pedro,  to  recover  for  himself  or  his  daughter, 
tho  crown  of  this  kingdom,  of  which  wo  have  always  spoken  doubtfully,  seems  now 
loss  likely  to  be  successful  than  it  was  some  time  since.  By  the  erection  of  batteries 
at  the  mouth  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Douro,  the  passage  by  shipping  to  Oporto 
is  in  a great  measure  prevented.  A British  vessel,  carrying  military  stores  for  Don 
Pedro,  was  fired  on  and  driven  back;  and  Col.  Hodges,  a British  officer  of  great  skill 
and  merit,  has  retired  from  Pedro’s  army  in  disgust.  If  Britain  or  France  do  not 
speedily  interpose,  we  suspect  that  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  will  find  himself  in  a worse 
predicament  than  when  he  left  Rio  Janeiro. 

Turkey. — A negotiation  between  tho  Saltan  and  his  rebellious  Egyptian  Pacha, 
which  had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  has  lately  terminated.  The  demands  of  tho 
victorious  Pacha  were  so  extensive  and  humiliating,  that  the  Sultan,  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  them,  resolved  to  risk  all  the  consequences  of  a continuance  of  tho  war.  The 
result  remains  to  bo  seen. 

We  find  we  have  filled  our  space  without  carrying  our  View  beyond  Europe.  We 
had,  however,  nothing  of  great  importance  to  add — Our  own  country  is  in  a perilous 
situation,  but  if  we  had  room  for  discussion,  we  doubt  whether  it  wouM  be  proper  to 
do  more  than  to  inculcate,  what  we  have  heretofore  advised,  that  there  should  be  much 
calm  reflection,  guarded  speech,  temperate  action,  and  earnest  prayer  that  our  rulers 
may  act  with  wisdom,  and  that  the  good  providonce  of  God,  which  we  have  so  often 
experienced  in  times  of  danger,  may  again  interpose  to  save  us  from  disunion,  and  all 
its  ruinous  consequences. 
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LECTURES  ON  THE  SHORTER  CATE- 
CHISM OF  THE  WESTMINSTER  AS- 
SEMBLE OF  DIVINES ADDRESSED 

TO  YOUTH. 

LECTORI  LIXIT. 

The  answer  of  our  Catechism 
now  to  be  discussed,  is  thus  ex- 
pressed— '“It  is  required  of  them 
that  would  worthily  partake  of  the 
Lord’s  supper,  that  they  examine 
themselves  of  their  knowledge  to 
discern  the  Lord’s  body,  of  their 
faith  to  feed  upon  him,  of  their 
repentance,  love,  and  new  obedi- 
ence; lest,  coming  unworthily,  they 
eat  and  drink  judgment  to  them- 
selves.” 

In  our  last  lecture,  a general  ex- 
planation was  given  of  the  terms 
worthily  and  unworthily,  as  appli- 
cable to  the  manner  in  which  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
may  be  received;  and  it  was  inti- 
mated that  in  illustrating  the  an- 
swer now  before  us,  this  point 
would  receive  a more  particular 
consideration.  This  I shall  at- 
tempt by  showing—- 

I.  That  self-examination  is  an 
important  duty,  in  coming  to  the 
table  of  the  Lord. 

II.  The  subjects  of  this  exami- 
nation. 

III.  The  danger  of  neglecting 
the  duty  prescribed. 

First,  then,  let  us  consider  that 
self-examination  is  an  important 

Ch.  Adv. — Vol.  XI. 


duty,  in  coming  to  the  table  of  the 
Lord.  The  truth  of  this  position 
is  clearly  taught  in  the  apostolical 
injunction — “ Let  a man  examine 
himself,  and  so  let  him  cat  of  that 
bread  and  drink  of  that  cup;”  and 
it  is  on  the  result  of  this  examina- 
tion, that  each  individual  must 
form  for  himself  the  important 
decision,  whether  he  can  worthily 
partake  of  this  holy  ordinance 
or  not.  The  ordinance  requires 
that  every  participant  should  pos- 
sess some  good  evidence  of  his  be- 
ing in  a gracious  state;  and  the 
examination  of  which  I am  speak- 
ing essentially  consists  in  a careful 
inquiry  as  to  this  fact,  and  form- 
ing an  impartial  judgment  respect- 
ing it,  according  to  evidence  de- 
rived from  the  Scriptures  of  truth. 

“ Examine  yourselves  whether  ye 
be  in  the  faith;”  says  St.  Paul, 

“ prove  your  own  selves;  know  ye 
not  your  own  selves,  how  that  Je- 
sus Christ  is  in  you  except  ye  be 
reprobates.”  And  as  the  word  of 
God  is  to  be  the  rule  and  test  of  the 
trial,  so  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  in- 
dicted that  word,  is  to  be  earnestly 
implored  to  enlighten,  assist,  and 
guide  us  to  a right  conclusion. 

In  the  scrutiny  we  contemplate, 
the  prayer  of  every  communicant 
should  be  that  of  the  Psalmist — 
“Search  me,  O God,  and  know 
my  heart;  try  me  and  know  my 
thoughts:  And  see  if  there  be  any 
G 
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wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in 
the  way  everlasting.” 

Self-examination  is  at  all  times 
a duty  of  great  importance,  and 
one  in  which  every  Christian  ought 
to  be  much  employed.  No  day 
should  ordinarily  pass,  without 
some  attention  to  it;  and  no  Lord’s 
day  should  go  by,  without  attend- 
ing to  it  more  particularly.  But 
in  the  immediate  prospect  of  the 
holy  communion,  unless  prevented 
by  uncontrollable  circumstances, 
there  ought  to  be  a formal,  exten- 
sive and  thorough  examination. 
Every  part  of  duty,  and  every  re- 
lation of  life,  as  well  as  the  exist- 
ence and  exercise  of  those  graces 
which  are  presently  to  be  specially 
noticed,  ought  to  be  the  subject 
of  careful  review,  and  of  serious 
search.  However  frequently  such 
an  examination  as  this  may  have 
taken  place  in  time  past,  it  ought, 
when  practicable,  to  be  renewed 
at  every  communion  season — by 
the  oldest  communicant,  as  well 
as  by  the  youngest.  I have 
said  that  this  ought  to  be  done 
when  practicable ; for  it  should  be 
understood,  that  Christians  may 
sometimes  be  in  such  circum- 
stances, as  not  to  admit  of  much 
deliberate  premeditation.  When 
absent  from  home,  they  may  have 
an  unexpected  opportunity  to  go  to 
the  Lord’s  table;  and  when  at 
home,  events  in  providence  may 
occasionally  forbid  retirement,  or 
much  abstraction  from  active  and 
social  duties— In  all  such  cases, 
there  should  be  no  hesitation  to 
approach  the  Lord’s  table;  for 
where  there  has  been  no  voluntary 
neglect,  we  may  always  hope  for 
special  aid,  in  attempting  any  duty 
to  which  we  may  be  called.  It  has 
sometimes  been  said,  that  an  ha- 
bitually holy  life  is  the  best  of  all 
preparations  for  going  to  the  holy 
communion:  And  this  is  unques- 
tionably true;  for  such  a life  can 
never  be  led  without  much  self- 
searching, and  a special  attention 


to  it,  whenever  it  is  practicable, 
at  communion  seasons. 

II.  Let  us  now  consider  the  sub- 
jects of  examination,  as  they  are 
specified  in  the  answer  under  dis- 
cussion— 

1.  Of  our  knowledge  to  discern 
the  Lord’s  body.  This  must  imply, 
in  all  cases,  that  the  party  who 
contemplates  going  to  the  Lord’s 
table  has  knowledge  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish the  use  of  the  bread  and 
wine  in  the  sacrament,  from  the 
purposes  which  they  serve  as  ordi- 
nary food,  or  in  a common  meal. 
Hence,  in  the  Protestant  church, 
these  sacred  symbols  are  never  dis- 
pensed to  idiots,  to  infants,  or  to 
any  who  are  grossly  ignorant  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  whatever  may 
be  their  age.  All  such  individuals 
are  absolutely  incapable  of  that 
examination  which  the  divine  com- 
mand explicitly  enjoins.  But  those 
who  are  not  incapable  of  discern- 
ing the  Lord’s  body,  from  idiocy, 
or  infancy,  or  ignorance,  may  still 
neglect  to  do  it,  from  carelessness 
or  inattention;  and  this  was  the 
very  abuse  which  the  apostle  so 
severely  reprehended  in  the  Corin- 
thians. They  went  to  the  Lord’s 
table  as  they  would  have  gone  to  a 
carnal  feast;  and,  shocking  to  re- 
peal! “ one  was  hungry  and  ano- 
ther drunken.”  All  such  excesses 
as  these  are  utterly  impracticable 
in  our  day,  from  the  manner  in 
which  the communioniscelebrated. 
Yet  alas!  it  is  neither  impractica- 
ble nor,  it  is  to  be  feared,  very  un- 
common, for  this  holy  rite  to  be 
attended  on,  by  some  who  never 
look  through  the  sensible  signs  to 
the  spiritual  objects  which  they 
signify.  A part  of  the  necessary 
examination  therefore,  consists  in 
a very  serious  inquiry  into  our 
practical  knowledge  of  the  spiritual 
significancy  of  the  broken  bread, 
and  the  wine  poured  forth  and  re- 
ceived, in  this  precious  institution 
— an  inquiry  whether  we  do  know 
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and  recollect  that  they  arc  the  sacred 
emblems  of  the  broken  body  and 
shed  blood  of  the  dying  and  aton- 
ing Saviour;  and  are  to  be  received 
by  us  as  the  most  solemn  and  sin- 
cere profession  of  our  reliance  on 
his  sufferings  and  death,  as  the 
sole  and  all-sufficient  expiation  of 
our  sins,  and  the  only  possible 
ground  of  our  justification  and  ac- 
ceptance with  God.  Without  this, 
we  cannot  be  prepared  for  an  ex- 
amination— 

2.  Of  our  faith  to  feed  upon  him. 
In  the  course  of  these  lectures,  the 
graces  of  faith  and  repentance,  and 
the  nature  of  new  or  evangelical 
obedience,  have  been  fully  consi- 
dered; and  the  operations  of  faith 
in  the  sacramental  supper,  were 
shown  at  considerable  length  in 
the  last  lecture.  On  these  topicks, 
therefore,  I must  refer  you  to  what 
has  already  been  said,  with  some 
short  additional  remarks,  bearing 
directly  on  the  duty  of  self-exa- 
mination, in  the  immediate  pros- 
pect of  the  sacrament  we  consider. 
In  the  near  view  of  an  approach  to 
the  table  of  the  Lord,  there  should 
be  an  inquiry  info  the  reality  and 
genuineness  of  our  faith,  and  whe- 
ther or  not  it  is  in  present  exer- 
cise; and  if  not  in  present  and 
lively  exercise,  whether  there  is 
at  least  a strong  and  earnest  de- 
sire, that  it  may  be  called  into  such 
exercise,  and  that  an  attendance 
on  the  sacrament  may  be  the  bless- 
ed means  of  producing  this  effect. 
Fisher  says,  justly,  that  “ to  feed 
upon  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  supper,  is  to  receive  into  our 
souls  all  the  spiritual  good  exhi- 
bited to  us  in  the  promise,  (John, 
i.  16,)  of  his  fulness  have  all  we 
received,  and  grace  for  grace.— 
That  faith  feeds  in  this  sacrament 
upon  all  those  discoveries  of  him 
that  are  made  in  the  word;  such 
as  his  person,  offices,  mediatorial 
characters  and  relations — and  that 
to  know  whether  we  have  that 
faith  which  feeds  on  Christ  in  the 
word  and  sacrament,  we  must  con- 


sider that  where  there  is  true 
and  saving  faith,  it  is  of  an  appe- 
tizing nature,  whetting  the  spirit- 
ual appetite  after  more  and  more 
of  him;  it  purifies  the  heart;  ac- 
counts all  things  but  loss  for 
Christ;  and  is  careful  to  maintain 
good  works.”  Have  I any  mea- 
sure of  a faith  of  this  description, 
and  a strong  desire  after  a greater 
measure? — is  the  question  that  each 
communicant  should  put  to  him- 
self, when  about  to  go  to  the  table 
of  the  Lord. 

3.  Of  our  repentance.  Our  re- 
pentance ought  to  be  renewed  on 
going  to  the  Lord’s  table,  by  call- 
ing to  remembrance,  so  far  as  we 
are  able,  the  sins  of  our  whole 
life,  and  especially  those  which 
have  been  committed  since  the  last 
renewal  of  our  covenant  vows  in 
this  sacrament.  The  sins  of  his 
people  were  the  cause  of  the  awful 
sufferings  and  death  of  their  Re- 
deemer— “ He  bare  our  sins  in  his 
own  body  on  the  tree:”  And  it  is 
peculiarly  incumbent  to  mourn  for 
them,  with  deep  contrition,  and 
to  renounce  them  renewedly  and 
with  the  sincerest  abhorrence, 
when  we  attend  on  an  ordinance 
which  brings  into  view  the  tre- 
mendous agonies  which  the  Lord 
of  life  and  glory  endured,  when  he 
made  an  expiation  of  them.  A 
contemplation  of  the  evil  of  sin  as 
it  is  seen  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  is 
at  such  a time  peculiarly  proper. 

4.  Our  love — Love  to  God,  and 
love  to  man,  should  be  the  subject 
of  special  inquiry  and  self-exami- 
nation, in  preparing  for  a worthy 
participation  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
Every  communicant  should  put  to 
himself  such  questions  as  the  fol- 
lowing. Is  my  love  to  God  really 
supreme?  Has  he  the  highest 
place  in  my  affections,  so  that  I 
would  forfeit  and  forego  any  thing, 
and  every  thing  else,  rather  than 
give  up  my  love  to  him,  and  lose 
the  hope  of  his  love  to  me.  Am  I 
not  able,  at  some  favoured  seasons, 
at  least,  to  say  with  truth  and  sen- 
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aibility,  what  was  said  by  the  in- 
spired Psalmist — •“  Whom  have  I 
in  heaven  but  thee,  and  there  is 
none  on  earth  that  I desire  beside 
thee?’*  Do  I love  all  the  attri- 
butes of  God — his  justice,  truth, 
and  holiness,  as  well  as  his  good- 
ness, grace,  and  mercy?  Do  I 
love  to  think  of  God,  as  of  a being 
in  all  respects  such  as  he  is  re- 
presented to  be  in  his  holy  word? 
Do  I especially  delight  in  contem- 
plating the  divine  attributes,  as 
they  meet,  and  harmonize,  and 
shine,  in  the  work  of  redemption 
by  Jesus  Christ?  Do  I here  find 
the  perfections  bf  God  displayed 
in  the  most  glorious  and  transcen- 
dent manner?  Is  God  in  Christ 
the  object  of  my  warmest  love,  my 
highest  delight,  the  theme  of  my 
sweetest  meditations  ? 

Do  I love  all  mankind,  with  the 
love  of  benevolence?  Do  I so  love 
them,  that  1 am  willing  to  lay  my- 
self out,  to  promote  their  happi- 
ness?— so  that  I am  willing  to 
part  with  property  to  relieve  their 
wants;  and  to  use  personal  and 
even  painful  efforts  to  do  them 
good?  Is  the  salvation  of  the 
souls  of  men  a thing  that  I most 
earnestly  desire?  Can  I think  of 
the  multitudes  around  me  who  are 
living  in  sin,  or  the  greater  multi- 
tudes who  are  deprived  of  gospel 
ordinances,  and  the  unnumbered 
myriads  of  the  heathen  world 
who  have  never  heard  of  the 
name  of  a Saviour,  without  a 
very  painful  anxiety  that  they 
should  receive  and  embrace  the 
ofTers  of  salvation  ? Am  I in  cha- 
rity with  all  mankind?  Do  I for- 
give, wish  well  to,  and  pray  for  my 
enemies?  Can  I even  go  to  the 
table  of  the  Lord  with  one  who  I 
know  is  my  enemy;*  having  freed 

* It  is  a gross,  and  yet  a common  per- 
veraion  of  the  text,  Matt,  v 23,  24,  when 
Chriatiana  make  it  the  ground  of  abetain- 
ing  from  the  table  of  the  Lord,  becauae  a 
personal  injury  hea  been  received  from  an 
individual,  or  neveral  individuals,  who  will 
be  present  there.  The  text  ia  completely 


my  heart  from  all  malice  against 
him,  and  feeling  that  I sincerely 
desire  that  he  may  be  forgiven  of 
God,  and  be  prepared  to  meet  me 
in  that  blessed  state  where  there  is 
no  enmity?  Do  I love  the  people 
of  God  with  a pure  heart  fervently? 
Do  Move  them  because  they  are 
the  people  of  God,  and  bear  his 
image?  Do  I delight  in  their  com- 
pany? Are  they  in  my  esteem 
“the  excellent  of  the  earth,  in 
whom  is  ail  my  delight?”  Do  I 
hope  to  hold  with  them  the  com- 
munion of  saints,  in  the  ordinance 
immediately  in  prospect — to  min- 
gle my  faith  and  affections  with 
theirs,  in  looking  to  our  dear  and 
common  Lord,  and  to  feel  toward 
them  as  my  brethren  and  sisters 
in  Christ? 

5.  Finally — of  our  new  obedience 
— so  called,  because  it  proceeds 
from  that  new  principle  of  sincere 
love  to  the  law  and  commandments 
of  God,  which  no  unsanctified  man 
possesses;  and  which  is  yielded 
only  by  grace  and  strength  derived 
from  Christ,  as  the  source  of  all 
divine  influence;  while  his  perfect 
merits,  and  not  any  obedience  or 
deserts  of  our  own,  are  relied  on 
for  acceptance  with  God.  Am  I, 
let  the  professing  Christian  ask, 
conscientious  in  the  discharge  of 
every  known  duty  both  to  God  and 

inverted.  It  fays — “ If  thy  brother  hath 
aught  against  thee not,  “ if  thou  hast 
aught  against  thy  brother.”  If  I have  in- 
jured my  brother,  he  has  aught  against  me 
— I have  sinned  against  my  neighbour;  and 
aa  the  evidence  of  my  sincere  repentance, 
I must  go  to  him,  confess  my  fault,  and 
ask  hia  forgiveness,  before  I can  go  to  the 
communion  table  with  a clear  conscience. 
But  if  my  Christian  brother  has,  without 
guilt  on  my  part,  injured  me,  I may  and 
ought  to  forgive  him  from  the  heart,  pray 
for  him,  that  he  may  repent  and  obtain 
forgiveness  of  God.  Doing  this,  I may 
go  to  the  table  of  the  Lord,  let  hia  feeling 
or  conduct  toward  me  bo  what  it  may.  U 
would  be  strange  indeed,  if,  in  addition  to 
the  injury  I have  received,  it  were  in  the 
power  of  the  injurious  party  to  deprive  me 
of  a precioua  privilege,  and  an  inestimable 
benefit. 
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man?  Am  I conscious  of  pleading 
for  no  indulgence  to  a favourite 
lust?  Do  I watch  against  easily 
besetting  sins,  and  grow  in  the 
strength  of  my  desires  to  be  deli- 
vered from  them?  Have  I,  since 
I last  went  to  the  table  of  the  Lord, 
gained  some  advantage  over  my 
spiritual  foes?  Or  have  I not  ra- 
ther so  fallen  into  sin,  that  I need 
on  this  occasion  specially  to  be- 
wail my  guilt,  to  be  deeply  hum- 
bled on  account  of  it,  and  to  look 
to  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ  for 
a fresh  cleansing,  and  earnestly  to 
implore  the  aids  of  his  Holy  Spi- 
rit to  strengthen  and  keep  me  in 
all  time  to  come  ? 

III.  We  are  to  consider  the  dan- 
ger of  neglecting  the  duty  pre- 
scribed— “lest  coming  unworthily, 
says  the  answer  before  us,  we  eat 
and  drink  judgment  to  ourselves.” 
You  perceive  that  the  framers  of 
our  excellent  catechism,  in  quoting 
the  apostle  here,  have  avoided  the 
terrifick  term  “ damnation,”  and 
taken  the  word  “judgment”  which 
our  translators  unhappily  placed 
only  in  the  margin.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  that  the  mar- 
ginal reading  of  this  passage, 
which  is  unquestionably  the  pro- 
per  one,  had  not  been  originally 
placed  in  the  text;  for  standing  as 
it  does,  it  has  often  been  a sad 
stumbling  block  to  tender  con- 
sciences— keeping  away  from  the 
table  of  their  Redeemer,  for  a sea- 
son at  least,  if  not  for  the  whole  of 
life,  some  whom  the  Saviour  him- 
self would  certainly  have  welcomed 
there.  You  have  only  to  read  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  (l  Cor.  xi.) 
to  see  from  the  apostle’s  own 
showing,  that  it  was  not  eternal 
damnation, or  final  perdition,  which 
the  Corinthians  brought  on  them- 
selves, by  even  the  shocking  abuse 
of  this  ordinance  with  which  they 
were  chargeable.  It  appears  that 
temporal  calamities,  “ weakness 
and  sickness,”  had  been  sent  upon 
them,  to  bring  them  to  deep  and 
thorough  repentance,  for  their 


great  sin  in  so  shamefully  and  aw- 
fully profaning  this  holy  sacra- 
ment; and  that  this  was  done, 
“that  they  should  not  be  con- 
demned with  the  world.”  It  also 
seems  to  be  intimated,  that  those 
who  had  even  died  under  the  dis- 
eases inflicted,  had  not  been  finally 
lost;  since  their  death  is  called  “a 
sleep,”  the  term  commonly  used 
in  the  New  Testament,  to  denote 
the  rest  from  sin  and  suffering  of 
those  who  die  in  the  Lord. 

But  do  not  suppose,  my  dear 
young  friends,  that  by  any  remarks 
I have  now  made,  I would,  in  the 
close  of  this  lecture,  abate  any 
thing  I have  previously  said,  on 
the  importance  of  self-examina- 
tion, as  preparatory  to  an  attend- 
ance on  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper;  or  speak  lightly 
of  the  sin  of  those  who  partake  of 
it  in  a careless  and  irreverend  man- 
ner. They  who  do  so,  are  ex- 
pressly declared  “to  eat  and  drink 
judgment  to  themselves;”  that  is, 
they  will  bring  upon  themselves 
the  judgment  or  displeasure  of 
God;  unless  it  be  prevented  by 
sincere  contrition  and  repentance. 
God  may  correct  them,  as  he  did 
the  Corinthians,  by  inflicting  on 
them  temporal  calamities,  as  a 
chastisement  that  shall  render 
them  sensible  of  their  guilt,  and 
humble  and  penitent  on  account  of 
it.  And  if  this  effect  is  not  pro- 
duced, by  some  of  the  methods  by 
which  God  restores  his  back- 
sliding people,  those  who  have 
been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  profaning 
this  sacred  ordinance,  will  suffer 
his  judgment  for  it,  in  common 
with  all  their  other  aggravated 
sins,  in  a future  state  of  misery 
and  perdition.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  be  sensible  of  the  dan- 
ger of  communicating  unworthily, 
and  endeavour  to  avoid  it,  by  a 
proper  attention  to  the  self-exami- 
nation which  I have  endeavoured 
to  explain  and  inculcate  in  this 
lecture.  Carefully  seek  to  avoid 
all  errors  and  extremes,  in  regard 
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to  this  most  interesting  concern. 
Remember  what  the  apostle  Paul 
says  to  Timothy — ■“  God  hath  not 
given  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of 
power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a sound 
mind.”  Pray  for  this  sound  mind 
— for  a sober  judgment,  heavenly 
wisdom,  and  firmness  of  purpose, 
so  that  you  may  neither  be  kept 
away  from  this  sacrament  by  un- 
necessary and  unwarrantable  fears, 
nor  come  to  it  rashly  or  carelessly; 
but  coming  with  suitable  prepara- 
tion, you  may  partake  of  all  the 
inestimable  benefits,  which  It  was 
intended  and  is  calculated  to  con- 
vey to  every  sincere  disciple  of 
Christ. 


THE  SIN  OF  MEN. 

The  following  translation  of  a 
part  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
Mark’s  Medulla,  has  been  in  our 
hands  for  a long  time.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  render  this  in- 
valuable compcnd  into  English,  so 
as  to  convey  the  true  sense  of  the 
original,  and  yet  preserve  its  con- 
ciseness'— we  doubt  indeed  if  it  be 
possible;  on  account  of  the  wide 
difference  between  the  Latin  and 
English  idioms:  and  if  paraphrase 
be  admitted,  not  only  is  the  spirit 
of  the  original  lost,  but  the  author’s 
meaning  is  in  danger  of  being  mis- 
represented. For  this  reason,  af- 
ter inserting  in  our  work,  some 
years  since,  a translation  of  some 
considerable  portions  of  Mark’s 
Medulla,  we  have  suffered  the  fol- 
lowing, as  well  as  several  other 
communications  of  a similar  na- 
ture, to  lie  by  unnoticed.  We 
have  determined,  however,  on  a 
review  of  the  subjoined  exhibition, 
in  an  English  dress,  of  Mark's  ex- 
planation of  the  introduction  of 
sin  into  the  world,  to  lay  it  before 
our  readers.  He  reasons  but  lit- 
tle; but  he  does  what  is  infinitely 
better.  He  quotes  a plain  and 
pertinent  passage  of  the  unerring 
word  of  God,  in  confirmation  of 


his  positions;  and  this  is  unspeak- 
ably more  satisfactory  to  a truly 
Christian  mind,  than  all  the  philo- 
sophizing on  the  subject  which 
has  ever  been  given  to  the  world. 
Our  readers  will  see  how  widely 
different  are  the  scriptural  views 
of  the  old  Calvinistick  writers  here 
presented,  from  those  Pelagian  no- 
tions which  are  now  pervading  our 
country,  and  corrupting  the  Pres- 
byterian church — If  Amelias  will 
send  us  a translation  of  the  re- 
mainder of  Mark’s  15th  chapter, 
we  will  give  it  an  insertion. 

The  Sin  of  Men. 

I.  Another  state  is  that  of  the 
fall , nature  anti  misery;  to  which 
pertains  the  two-fold  evil  of  sin 
and  punishment,  Rom.  iii.  23 — 
“for  all  have  sinned,  and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God.  Rom. 
v.  12*— As  by  one  man  sin  entered 
into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin. 
Rom.  viii.  2 — For  the  law  of  the 
spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath 
made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death.” 

II.  Sin,  called  by  various  em- 

phatick  Hebrew  and  Greek  names, 
especially  rtKon,  or  aber- 
ration, and  or  illegality  and 

injustice,  is  not  here  taken  meto- 
nymically  for  punishment,  as  per- 
haps it  is  in  Gen.iv.  13 — “My  pu- 
nishment is  greater  Ktyjn  than  I 
can  bear” — nor  for  sin  offering,  as 
in  2 Cor.  v.  21.  w For  he  hath 
made  him  to  be  sin  for  us  who 
knew  no  sin,”  but  for  the  trans- 
gression itself  of  the  law,  formally 
viewed. 

III.  It  is  defined,  defection  of 
man  from  the  prescription  of  the  di- 
vine law,  wisely  permitted  of  God 
for  the  demonstration  of  his  glory, 
and  at  the  same  time  rendering  man 
obnoxious  to  death , and  depriving 
him  of  deserved  honour.” 

IV.  From  the  nature  of  defec- 
tion, it  is  evidently  not  something 
positive,  for  it  must  then  be  wholly 
good,  and  from  God  himself,  since 
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the  origin  of  every  reality  must 
necessarily  be  from  God.  Nor  is 
it  something  merely  negative,  be- 
cause of  its  various  degrees  and 
just  punishment,  but  something 
privative , or  negative  of  requisite 
perfection. 

V.  Sin  is  a defection  from  the 
divine  law.  I John  iii.  4 — “ Sin  is 
the  transgression  of  the  law.  Rom. 
iii.  20 — By  the  law  is  the  know- 
ledge of  sin.  Rom.  iv.  15 — Where 
no  law  is,  there  is  no  transgres- 
sion.” Although  through  it,  in- 
jury is  often  brought  upon  our 
neighbour,  order  is  disturbed,  and 
the  commands  of  superiors  disre- 
garded. Nor  is  there  simply  re- 
quisite, either  a present  knowledge 
of  the  law  itself,  or  a full  determi- 
nation of  the  will,  as  Pelagians 
hold,  although  these  aggravate 
sin. 

VI.  Sin  has  reference  to  man, 
principally  in  respect  to  the  soul, 
yet  to  the  body  also;  but  not  to  ir- 
rational creatures;  upon  whom, 
however,  in  the  punishment  of 
man,  evil  often  falls.  Rom.  viii.  20 
— “ For  the  creature  was  made 
subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly, but 
by  reason  of  him  who  hath  sub- 
jected.” 

VII.  The  guilt  of  sin  must  be 
charged  to  man  himself,  as  well  as 
to  Satan  and  the  world — and  many 
things  which  are  good,  may  also, 
by  accident,  be  the  occasion  of  a 
like  tendency;  even  the  law  of  God 
itself.  Rom.  vii.  9 — 11 — “When 
the  commandment  came,  sin  re- 
vived and  I died.  For  sin  taking 
occasion  by  the  commandment, 
deceived  me,  and  by  it  slew  me.” 
But  in  no  sense  is  God  to  be  styled 
the  cause  of  sin,  although  he  saw 
fit  to  permit  it,  and  did  permit  it 
effectually. 

VIII.  From  sin  immediately 
flows — 1.  Guilt,  or  the  subjection 
of  the  sinner  to  the  punishment 
ordained  of  God.  Rom.  iii.  19— • 
“That  every  mouth  may  be  stop- 
ped, and  all  the  world  become 
guilty  before  God.  James  ii.  10 


— For  whosoever  shall  keep  the 
whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one 
point,  he  is  guilty  of  all” — which 
is  by  us  properly  divided  into  po- 
tential and  actum ; but  erroneously 
by  the  Papists,  into  the  guilt  of 
crime  and  of  punishment;  for  all 
punishment  arises  entirely  from 
crime.  2.  Pollution,  or  the  defile- 
ment of-  the  creature  and  his  ac- 
tions— through  which,  man  losing 
his  former  image  of  God, is  clothed 
in  the  opposite  likeness  of  Satan. 
Rom.  iii.  23— -“For  all  have  sinned 
and  come  short  of  the  glory  of 
God.  John  viii.  44— Ye  are  of 
your  father  the  devil,  and  the  lusts 
of  your  father  ye  will  do.” 

IX.  Sin  is  either  primitive,  or 
thence  derived.  The  former  is 
defined,  “ The  sin  altogether  volun- 
tarily committed  by  our  first  pa- 
rents, at  the  suasion  of  Satan  in  the 
serpent,  by  ichich  they  violated  the 
positive  taw  given  them,  and  the 
whole  moral  law  contained  in  it,  by 
the  actings  of  pride,  unbelief,  and 
appetite,  subjecting  themselves,  and 
at  the  same  time  all  their  posterity , 
to  the  divine  curse. 

X.  This  wickedness  was  com- 
mitted by  Adam  and  Eve;  al- 
though he  was  beguiled  neither 
first,  nor  directly  by  the  serpent, 
but  by  the  active. seduction  of  his 
wife.  1 Tim.  ii.  14.  “Adam  was 
not  deceived,  but  the  woman  being 
deceived,  was  in  the  transgres- 
sion.” Yet  Adam  is  nevertheless 
to  be  considered  as  the  sole  author 
of  propagated  sin,  because  the  co- 
venant was  made  with  him.  Rom. 
v.  12.  “ As  by  one  man  sin  en- 
tered into  the  world:”  v.  19,  “ for 
as  by  one  man’s  disobedience  ma- 
ny were  made  sinners.”  But  both 
sinned  grievously,  inasmuch  as 
Eve  preceded  and  impelled  her 
husband,  and  because  Adam  was 
the  head  of  the  woman;  and  he  it 
was,  with  whom  the  covenant  had 
been  made. 

XI.  The  cause  of  defection  in 
man,  was  the  voluntary  determina- 
tion of  his  own  choice — according 
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to  Eccl.  vii.  29.  “ They  have  sought 
out  many  inventions;”  Hosea,  vi.  7. 
“ They  like  men  [D1K3  like  Adam] 
have  transgressed  the  covenant: 
there  have  they  dealt  treacherous- 
ly against  me” — since  man  was 
free  and  could  stand,  and  Satan 
only  persuaded,  but  God  solemnly 
forbade.  But  from  the  decree  of 
God,  the  withholding  of  grace  by 
which  man  might  have  actually 
stood,  and  the  consequently  just 
withdrawal  of  former  grace,  no- 
thing else  could  follow,  but  a cer- 
tain perpetration  of  sin.  This 
does  not  destroy  free  agency. 

XII.  Yet  the  serpent  persuaded 
to  this  defection — a real  serpent, 
as  he  is  numbered  among  the  ani- 
mals— yet  not  the  serpent  merely, 
but  as  possessed  by  the  Devil — 
as  is  evident  from  his  power  of 
speech,  and  from  murder  with  ly- 
ing, being  charged  upon  the  Devil 
— John,  viil.  44.  “ He  was  a mur- 
derer from  the  beginning,  and 
abode  not  in  the  truth.”  2.  Cor. 
xi.  3.  “ But  I fear  lest  by  any 
means  as  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve 
through  his  subtilty,  so  your 
minds  should  be  corrupted  from 
the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ. 

XIII.  This  temptation  was  most 
artful — for,  1.  Satan  assumed  the 
form  of  a pleasing  animal.  2.  He 
attacked  the  woman  alone.  3.  Im- 
mediately after  the  creation.  4. 
He  persuaded  her  that  the  evil  was 
small.  5.  He  first  interrogates 
her — and  then  avows  his  unbelief 
of  the  threatenings.  He  then  in- 
stigates to  pride,  by  the  hope  of 
greater  good,  and  at  length  at- 
tributes to  God  subtle  envy — 
which  last,  some,  at  the  present 
day,  in  vain  deny,  against  the  ex- 
press declaration  of  Moses— as  if, 
to  man,  who,  as  soon  as  he  had 
given  heed  to  the  temptation,  be- 
came destitute  of  heavenly  wis- 
dom, this  had  been  too  glaring. 

XIV.  Eve  having  been  beguiled, 
through  sincere  affection  impelled 
her  husband  to  sin — God,  for  the 
time,  blinding  their  eyes  to  a sense 


of  misery.  It  is  therefore  absurd 
to  suppose  that  Adam,  knowingly 
and  of  his  own  choice,  fell  through 
excessive  affection  for  his  wife — 
which,  however,  would  by  no 
means  lessen  his  crime. 

XV.  As  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit  was  an  external  act  of  sin,  so 
there  was  also  internally,  a disbe- 
lief of  the  threatening;  pride  and  in- 
ordinate desire  of  more  likeness 
to  God— and  at  length  the  crav- 
i«gs  of  unbridled  appetite.  And 

.though  these  three  appeared  al- 
most at  the  same  time,  yet  they 
succeeded  each  other  in  this  rela- 
tive order,  according  to  the  pro- 
gress Of  the  temptation.  But  the 
Papists  contend  that  pride  pre- 
ceded, depending  on  certain  vain 
reasons,  and  this  text  of  St.  Paul, 
Rom.  v.  19.  “ As  by  one  man’s 

disobedience  many  were  made 
sinners;”— whereas,  by  the  term 
disobedience,  he  does  not  mean  the 
first  internal  act,  but  the  whole 
wickedness  committed. 

XVI.  This  wickedness  was  very 
great,  as  it  was  committed  against 
God,  although  in  a small  thing,  yet 
it  was  by  man  while  perfect,  in- 
cluding a violation  of  the  whole 
moral  law,  in  a place  of  rich  abun- 
dance,and  soon  after  creation — But 
the  precise  day  of  the  fall,  is  not 
determined;  by  no  means  ought 
the  sixth  to  be  fixed  upon,  since  on 
that  day  “ all  was  very  good”— 
Gen.  i.  31.  Obj.  I.  “The  Devil 
sinned  in  the  beginning” — John 
wiii.  44.  Ans.  Beginning  must  here 
be  understood  with  some  latitude. 

2.  Adam  did  not  pass  the  night 
[i.  e.  did  not  abide]  in  honour— 
rs.  xlix.  12.  Ans.  Men  in  great 
worldly  honour  are  here  spoken  of, 
and  of  them  only  it  is  denied  that 
their  prosperity  will  be  lasting. 

XVII.  To  the  curse  following 
this  sin,  according  to  Moses,  may 
be  referred,  1.  An  humbling  dis- 
covery of  their  nakedness,  Gen.iii. 

7.  2.  Man’s  terror  at  the  voice  of 
God.  Gen.  iii.  8,  10.  3.  The  de- 
nunciation of  the  sentence;  first. 
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on  the  serpent,  verse  14,  15 — viz. 
upon  that  animal,  and  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  Devil,  who  is  plainly 
to  be  included — ■“  Because  thou 
bast  done  this  thou  art  cursed 
above  all  cattte,  and  above  every 
beast  of  the  field;  upon  thy  bel- 
ly shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt 
thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life. 
And  1 will  put  enmity  between 
thee  and  the  woman,  and  between 
thy  seed . and  her  seed.”  Then 
upon  the  woman , verse  16,  which 
subjects  her  to  many  pains  of 
parturition,  and  to  the  severe  do- 
mination of  her  husband — “ I will 
greatly  multiply  thy  sorrows  and 
thy  conception;  in  sorrow  thou 
shalt  bring  forth  children;  and  thy 
desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and 
he  shall  rule  over  thee.”  And  last- 
ly upon  the  man , verse  17—19, 
on  whom,  as  representing  his 
whole  race,  was  denounced  a mi- 
serable and  burdensome  life,  and  a 
death  following  it,  not  as  the  ter- 
mination of  punishment,  but  the 
filling  up  of  its  measure.  “ Be- 
cause thou  hast  hearkened  unto 
the  voice  of  thy  wife,  and  hast 
eaten  of  the  tree  of  which  I com- 
manded thee,  saying,  Thou  shalt 
not  eat  of  it;  cursed  is  the  ground 
for  thy  sake;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou 
eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life. 
Thoms  and  thistles  shall  it  bring 
forth  to  thee:  and  thou  shalt  eat 
the  herb  of  the  field.  In  the  sweat 
of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread, 
till  thou  return  unto  the  ground; 
for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken:  for 
dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return.”  4.  The  execution 
of  the  sentence,  fn  the  denial,  evi- 
dently ironical,  of  man’s  great  un- 
likeness  to  God;  in  his  expulsion 
from  the  tree  of  Life  and  Para- 
dise; and  finally  in  the  cherubim’ 
with  “a  flaming  sword  which  turn- 
ed every  way,”  to  guard  against 
his  return — verses  22 — 24.  “ Be- 
hold the  man  is  become  as  one  of 
u*  to  know  good  and  evil.  And 
now  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand  and 
take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and 
Ch.Jdv.—V oi.  XL 


eat  and  live  for  ever;  therefore  the 
Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from  the 
garden  of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground 
from  whence  he  was  taken.  So  he 
drove  out  the  man,  and  he  placed 
at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden, 
cherubims,  and  a flaming  sword 
which  turned  every  way,  to  keep 
the  way  of  the  tree  of  life.” 

XVIII.  God  herein  manifested 
his  long-suffering,  in  that  he  did  not 
instantly  destroy  man;  and  his  sav- 
ing grace,  especially  in  the  punish- 
ment denounced  upon  the  serpent, 
which  contains  a Proto-Gospel — 
Gen.  iii.  15,  “ And  I will  put  en- 
mity between  thee  and  the  woman; 
and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed 
—it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou 
shalt  bruise  his  heel.” — For  the 
seed  of  the  woman  here  signifies 
Christ,  with  his  faithful  followers 
— his  enmity,  the  calling  and  sanc- 
tification of  man — victory  is  also 
ascribed  to  him,  but  through  the 
bruising  of  his  heel,  or  the  merito- 
rious sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the 
chastisements  of  the  faithful.  This 
spiritual  sense  the  Socinians  and 
Menonites  erroneously  deny. 

XIX.  We  sincerely  believe  that 
Jldam  and  Eve,  with  their  pious 
posterity,  received  this  Proto-Gos- 
pel by  faith  and  were  saved:  for 
enmity  with  the  serpent  is  ex- 
pressly ascribed  to  Eve,  and  it 
must  not  be  presumed  that  the  di- 
vine promise  failed  of  its  accom- 
plishment. But  the  argument  for 
Eve’s  faith,  derived  from  her  ex- 
pression at  the  birth  of  Cain,  “I 
have  gotten  a man  ntiT  the 
Lord,”  Gen.  iv.  1,  does  not  appear 
to  be  well  founded;  for  the  words 
can  better  be  rendered,  “ with  the 
Lord,”  or  “for  the  I.ord,”  than  in 
the  accusative,  “Zor</,”  as  the 
name  Jehovah  is  not  found  in  the 
name  Cain;  and  if  Eve  believing 
him  to  be  the  Messiah,  paid  him 
divine  honours,  she  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  idolatress;  if  she  ne- 
glected it,  the  duties  of  religion 
were  by  her  despised. 

Amfuas 
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The  following  “ Latin  devotional 
rhymes”  appear  in  the  Christian 
Observer  for  November  last,  and 
the  versification  of  them  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  volume  for  1832 
— in  which  it  is  said  that  the  Latin 
may  be  met  with  in  several  Roman 
Catholick  books  of  devotion,  of  the 
school  of  Kempis  and  Quesnel. 

DE  AMORE  JESU. 

Jesu,  clement,  pie  Deus! 

Jesu  dulcis  smor  meus! 

Jesu  bone,  Jesu  pie, 

Fili  Dei  et  Marie. 

Quisnam  possit  enarrare, 

Quam  jucundura  te  amare, 

Tecum  tide  sociari, 

Tecum  semper  delectari. 

Fac  ut  possim  demonstrare 
Quam  sit  dulce  te  amare; 

Tecum  pati,  tecum  flere, 

Tecum  semper  congaudere. 

O Majestas  infinite, 

Amor  noster,  Spes,  et  Vita, 

Fac  nos  dignos  te  videre, 

Tecum  semper  permanere. 

Ut  videnteset  fruentes, 

Jobilemus  et  cantemus, 

In  beata  cceli  vita, 

Amen!  Jesu,  fiat  ita. 

VERSIFICATION, 

THE  LOVE  OF  JESUS. 

Jesu,  meek  and  holy  King! 

Jesu,  thy  lov'd  name  I sing! 

Jesu  holy,  Jesu  mild, 

God's  own  Son,  and  Mary's  child. 
Blest, — how  blessed  none  can  tell ! 

Those,  with  Thee,  in  love  who  dwell ; — 
Thine  by  faith,  for  aye,  they  see 
Ever  new  delights  in  thee. 

Give,  oh ! give  this  heart  to  prove, 

Lov'd  of  Thee,  how  sweet  to  love  ; 

Sweet  with  Thee  tho  cross  to  bear, 
Sweet  the  crown  with  Thee  to  wear. 
Boundless  Majesty  Divine, 

My  hope,  my  life ; oh  make  me  thine. 
Make  me  worthy  Thee  to  see. 

That  where  Thou  art  I may  be. 

Then  thy  praises,  heav'nly  King, 

I,  beholding  Thee,  shall  sing  ; 

And  vision  bealifick  know  ! 

Amen!  Jesu,  be  it  so. 


It  appears  that  Bishop  Mant 
has  recently  published  “ Metrical 
Sketches  on  the  Festivals.”  Al- 


Feb. 

though  we  hold  that  no  religious 
festival,  except  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath, or  Lord’s  day,  is  of  divine 
authority,  yet  we  feel  at  liberty  to 
use  and  admire  any  well  written 
composition,  either  in  prose  or 
poetry,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  occasion  on  which,  or  for 
which,  its  author  may  have  intend- 
ed it.  The  following  lines  are 
headed  “St.  Simon’s  and  St. 
Jude’s  Day.”  We  insert  them 
as  a proper  accompaniment  to  the 
foregoing  Roman  Catholick  hymn 
on  The  Ijovt  of  Jesus , which  they 
follow  in  the  Christian  Observer. 

Saviour,  who,  exalted  high 
In  thy  Father's  majesty, 

Yet  vouchsaf  'et  thyself  to  show 
To  thy  faithful  flock  below ; 

Foretaste  of  that  blissful  sight, 

When  array’d  in  glorious  light, 

Beaming  with  paternal  grace, 

They  shall  see  thee  face  to  face  : 

Saviour,  tho'  this  earthly  shroud 
Now  my  mortal  vision  cloud, 

Still  thy  presence  lot  mo  see  ; 

Manifest  thyself  to  me  ! 

Son  of  God,  to  thee  I cry  ! 

By  the  holy  mystery 

Of  thy  dwelling  here  on  earth ; 

By  thy  pure  and  holy  birth, 

Offspring  of  the  Virgin's  womb  ; 

By  the  light,  through  midnight  gloom 
Bursting  on  the  shepherds'  gate  ; 

By  the  angel's  song  of  praise  ; 

By  the  leading  of  the  star, 

The  eastern  sages'  guide  from  far  ; 

By  their  gifts  with  worship  meet 
Offer'd  at  thy  infant  feet  : 

Lord,  thy  presence  let  me  see ; 

Manifest  thyself  to  me  1 
Son  of  Man,  to  thee  I cry  1 
By  thy  holy  infancy: 

By  the  rite,  when  first  began 
Thy  keeping  of  tho  law  (or  man  ; 

By  thy  early  duty  vow'd, 

A firstborn,  in  the  house  of  God  ; 

By  the  wisdom  past  tfiineage, 

Questions  deep,  and  answers  saga, 

While  the  list’ning  elders  heard, 

Rapture  struck,  oach  wond'rous  word; 
Lord,  thy  presence  let  me  see ; 

Manifest  thyself  to  me ! 

Jesus,  Saviour,  hear  me  cry  ! 

By  thy  lowly  piety; 

By  the  hallow  'd  water  shed 
Duly  on  thy  righteous  head  ; 

By  thy  fasting,  lone  and  long, 

Borne  the  savage  beasts  among, 

In  the  desert's  solitude ; 

By  the  tempter  s wiles  subdu'd; 
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By  Ihe  triple  conquest  won  ; 

Proofs  of  God's  beloved  Son : 

Lord,  thy  presence  let  me  see  ; 

Manifest  thyself  to  me  1 

Christ,  Anointed,  hesr  me  cry  ! 

By  tby  awful  ministry  ; 

By  tby  works  with  mercy  fraught, 
Wisely  ptann’d,  and  greatly  wrought; 
By  thy  lessons,  just  and  snro, 

Doctrines  true,  and  precepts  pure  ; 

By  the  lore  thy  actions  teach. 

Sinless  life,  and  guileless  speech  ; 

By  the  signs,  with  grace  endu'd, 

The  cleansing  font,  the  heav'nly  food  ; 
Lord,  thy  presence  lot  me  see  ; 
Manifest  thyself  to  me  ! 

Lamb  of  God,  to  thee  I cry  ! 

By  the  biller  agony; 

By  the  blood  thy  flesh  distill’d  ; 

By  thy  soul  with  anguish  thrill'd ; 

By  thy  visage,  marr'd  and  soil'd  ; 

By  thy  Form,  of  beauty  spoil'd, 

In  the  robe  of  scorn  array'd, 

Taunted,  mock’d,  revil'd,  betray’d, 
Smitten,  bound,  with  scourges  lorn, 
Griding  nails  and  platted  thorn; 

By  tby  lip  all  parch'd  and  dry  ; 

By  thy  loud  desponding  cry  ; 

By  thy  spirit’s  parting  groan  ; 

By  thy  pangs,  to  us  unknown, 

Felt  by  thoo,  and  thee  alone : 

Lord,  thy  presence  let  me  see : 

Manifest  thyself  to  me  ! 

Man  of  Sorrows,  hear  me  cry  ! 

By  thy  great  humility : 

By  thy  meekly  bowed  head ; 

By  tby  gentle  spirit  fled 
To  the  mansions  of  the  dead  ; 


By  the  wound,  whence  issuing  flow'd 
Water  mingled  with  thy  blood; 

By  thy  breathless  body  laid 
In  the  rock's  sepulchral  ahade, 

Where  man  ne'er  before  repos'd, 
Straitly  watch'd  aecurely  clos'd  ; 
Lord,  thy  presence  let  me  tee  ; 
Manifest  thyself  to  me ! 

Prince  of  Life,  to  thee  I cry! 

By  thy  glorious  msjesty  ; 

By  the  earthquake's  pow'rful  shock ; 
By  the  op'ning  of  the  rot*  ; 

By  tby  triumph  o’er  the  greve. 

Meek  to  suffer,  strong  to  ssve  ; 

By  the  aerpent's  bruised  head  ; 

By  thy  captors  captive  led ; 

By  thy  re-aacent  to  heav'n  ; 

By  thy  Holy  Spirit  giv’n, 

When  on  thy  Apostles  came 
Rushing  wind,  and  tongues  of  flame : 
Lord,  thy  presence  let  ino  see  ; 
Manifest  thyself  to  me  ! 

Lord  of  Glory,  God  moet  high, 

Man  exalted  to  the  sky, 

God  and  man,  to  thee  1 cry  ! 

With  thy  love  my  bosom  fill ; 

Prompt  me  to  perform  thy  will ; 

Grant  me,  what  thou  bidd'et,  to  do  ; 
What  thou  proffer'sl  to  pursue  ; 

So  may  he,  the  Sire  above. 

Guard  me  with  a parent  ’s  lovo  ! 

So  may  he,  the  Spirit  blest, 

Whisper  comfort,  hope,  and  rest! 

So  may’st  thoo,  my  Saviour,  come, 
Make  this  froward  heart  thy  home, 
And  manifest  thyself  to  me 
In  the  triune  Deity  ! 
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CHRISTIAN'  MORALS  IMPORTANT  IN 
RURAL  LIFK. 

ESSAY  IX. 

The  Inadequacy  of  a mere  Rural 
Taste  to  Sacred  Purposes. 

“ He  shall  go  in  and  out,  and  find  pasture." 

The  districts  of  Palestine  were 
white  with  sheep.  The  figure  is 
here  taken  from  a folding  place  for 
flocks.  The  shepherd  bore  his 
rod  in  his  hand,  and  as  the  flocks 
passed  into  the  fold  at  night,  he 
numbered  them;  and  passing  un- 
der the  same  rod,  he  counted 
them,  as  they  went  out  to  pasture 
in  the  morning.  In  a moral  sense, 


our  Saviour  here  says— By  me, 
and  only  in  this  way,  shall  any  one 
go  in  and  out,  and  find  pasture.” 
We  shall  devote  the  residue  of  thia 
essay  to  some  considerations  in- 
tended to  show  the  truth,  that 
mere  delight  in  rural  life  is  wholly 
insufficient  to  answer  the  ends  of 
Christianity. 

There  is  a desire,  in  the  irreli- 
gious heart,  to  supplant  the  me- 
thod by  which  men  are  to  receive 
the  blessings  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem. To  illustrate  this  position, 
we  need  not  go  to  the  synagogue 
of  the  Jew,  to  the  pagoda  of  the 
Hindoo,  or  to  the  mosque  of  the 
followers  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca. 
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We  need  not  attend  with,  the  inha- 
bitant of  China  upon  the  lessons 
of  Confucius,  or  with  the  Greek 
disciple  in  the  olive  halls  of  philo- 
sophy, in  which  Plato  taught.  Our 
Saviour  declares,  that  the  human 
heart,  in  its  unrenewed  state,  is 
a sepulchre.  This,  of  itself,  is 
enough  to  make  many  repudiate 
his  instructions.  Upon  the  sepul- 
chre tve  sometimes  chisel  knots  of 
flowers,  and  over  the  mouldering 
heart  the  proud  mausoleum  is  not 
unfrequently  built.  Delusive  hopes 
are  often  cherished,  even  by  those 
who  are  guilty  of  flagrant  crimes; 
but  it  is  not  our  present  object  to 
reason  with  those  who  maintain 
an  unblushing  boldness  in  iniquity. 
We  have  in  view  the  many  per- 
sons who  take  refuge  from  the 
claims  to  Christianity,  in  an  ele- 
gant taste,  and  a refined  exterior. 
They  keep  aloof,  through  life, 
from  despicable  vices,  that  they 
may  assiduously  pursue  after  those 
reputable  objects,  in  which  they 
take  delight.  Many  contract  ro- 
ntantick  notions  front  reading 
works  of  fiction,  although  it  took 
but  one  of  these  works,  partially  to 
derange  the  mind  of  Sir  Robert 
Boyle,*  so  that  he  applied  himself 
with  renewed  ardour  to  the  ab- 
stract sciences  as  a corrective. 
But  we  may  certainly  cultivate  a 
rural  taste,  without  setting  aside 
the  requirements  of  Christianity. 
Sir  Robert  Boyle  did  not  dispense 
with  the  obligations  and  duties 
which  the  gospel  imposes,  because 
he  lived  in  the  retirement  of  Stal- 
bridge.  Nor  did  Locke,  because 
Oates  was  his  chosen  retreat:  nor 
Linnaeus,  because  he  lived  in  the 
villas  of  Hartecamp  and  Hammar- 
by:  nor  Hooker,  because  he  wish- 
ed his  patron  to  dismiss  him  to 
the  country,  “ that  he  might  see 
divine  goodness  growing  in  the 
fields:”  nor  did  Walton,  because 
he  heard  the  murmuring  of  every 

* It  was  no  amall  part  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  Doan  Swift,  that  he  ridiculed 
Boyle's  Reflections 


English  brook:  nor  Pascal,  be- 
cause he  loved  the  retirement  of 
Port  Royal  better  than  the  hum  of 
Paris:  nor  Cowper,  because  the 
country  was  always  clothed  in 
charms  to  his  sensitive  mind:  nor 
Pollok,  because  he  loved  the  dells 
of  Craig  Lockart:  nor  Thomas 
Scott,  because  he  spent  days  and 
weeks  in  the  parks  of  Weston, 
When  the  weather  would  permit, 
he  spent  hours  in  the  Underwood 
Park,  which  has  been  immortalized 
by  Cowper.  We  might  multiply  in- 
stances, to  an  indefinite  extent,  to 
show  that  men  may  be  embosomed 
in  retirement,  and  in  that  retire- 
ment be  followed  by  all  the  sweet 
constraining  influence  ofChristian- 
ity. 

Poets,  destitute  of  every  senti- 
ment of  piety,  may  revive,  in  fan- 
cy, the  age  of  pastoral  innocence. 
The  following  picture  is  from  the 
pencil  ofr  Milton;  but  it  might 
have  come  from  the  pencil  of  Rous- 
seau, or  any  other  imaginative 
sceptic. 

“ When  the  ploughman,  near  at  hand, 
Whietlea  o'er  the  furrowed  land, 

And  the  milkmaid  aingeth  biytbe, 

And  the  mower  whela  hie  scythe, 

And  every  shepherd  tells  hie  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn,  in  the  dale.” 

It  is  common,  in  books  of  tra- 
vels, to  meet  with  portraitures  of 
rural  sights  and  natural  curiosi- 
ties. In  this  way  a man  of  taste 
need  not  go  beyond  the  hedges  of 
his  own  farm,  to  know  that  there 
are  moors  in  Scotland,  vineyards 
in  France,  lakes  in  England,  py- 
ramids in  Egypt,  and  grottoes  in 
the  islands  of  the  .Egean  Sea.  AH 
this,  and  far  more,  may  be  done 
by  the  mere  power  of  intellect. 
We  may  enter  and  feed  upon  the 
various  pastures  of  knowledge,  and 
still  have  an  utter  distaste  for  the 
moral  pastures  of  our  Redeemer. 

The  minds  of  unsanctified  men 
may  receive  much  pleasure,  from 
the  intellectual  perception  of  rural 
sights  and  sounds.  The  irreli- 
gious historian  may  invoke  his 
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muse.  The  licentious  poet  may 
love  his  lute.*  The  antiquarian 
may  delve  into  his  mine  of  for- 
gotten lore.  The  statuary  may 
draw  matchless  forms  out  of  the 
block  and  the  quarry.  The  man  of 
mere  taste  may  lift  his  footstep  in 
a flood  of  delicious  feeling,  as  he 
traverses  his  dales  scented  by  flow- 
ers and  fruits.  We  have  hereto- 
fore said  that  all  the  rural  beau- 
ties of  a world,  were  assembled 
in  Eden.  But  yet  Paradise  Lost 
might  have  been  written  by  a poet 
who  never  felt  a sense  of  the  mo- 
ral authority  of  hi3  Maker;  for 
he  might  have  written  by  intellect,, 
when  the  heart  was  estranged  from 
all  sanctity.  Piety  is  not  indispen- 
sable to  the  work  of  mcasurihg 
the  altitude  of  mountains,  or  the 
depth  of  valleys;  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary, before  we  can  utter  with  a 
sigh,  the  pensive  wish  of  Milton — 

“ And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  herimugo; 

The  hairy  gown,  and  moeay  cell, 

Where  I may  ait  and  nightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  ahew, 
And  every  herb  that  aips  the  dew.” 

In  reasoning,  then,  with  men 
destitute  of  religion,  we  ought  not 
to  impugn  their  innocent  pursuits, 
hut  endeavour  to  persuade  them 
to  carry  Christianity  into  those 
pursuits.  Let  the  botanist  enjoy 
his  herbal;  let  the  painter  green 
his  knee  with  the  hues  of  the  earth; 
let  the  mariner  prepare  his  charts; 
let  the  ornithologist  engrave  his 
birds;  let  the  orchardist  prune  his 
trees  and  train  his  nursery;  let  the 
horticulturist  dress  his  garden;  Iwt 
let  such  know  that  when  man  fell, 
he  fell  not  so  much  in  intellect  as 

* Of  the  very  modern  poele,  Shelley 
waa  an  Albeiat — Byron  a Deiat — More  ia 
a Univeraaliat — Milmrnn  seems  to  have 
turned  Jew — Bulwer  a maniac ; and  in 
their  religion,  about  a score  of  the  rest 
are  nondescripts  Bowring  seems  to  be  a 
great  admirer  of  Charming's  sentiments. 
We  incline  to  believe  that  Southey  has 
•ouie  respect  for  religion,  but  he  was  unfit 
to  write  the  book  of  the  church : and  as  to 
Wordsworth,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  bis 
religion  has  been  extolled  by  the  Kev.  E. 
Irving. 


in  heart,  not  in  a capacity  to  dis- 
cern his  Maker,  but  to  love  him. 

Before  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  same  rural  affections 
prevailed  among  men  as  prev  ail  at 
this  hour.  To  be  convinced  of  this, 
a person  has  only  to  turn  over  a 
few  classick  writers.  He  may  not 
meet  with  a large  infusion  of  this 
taste  in  the  epigrams  of  Martial, 
or  the  satires  of  Juvenal  and  Per- 
sius,  but  he  will  meet  with  it  in 
every  Greek  and  Latin  writer 
whose  subject  calls  for  its  intro- 
duction. In  modem  times,  writers 
luxuriate  in  description.  Rousseau 
was  a descriptive  writer.  The 
scenery  of  Switzerland  is  bewitch- 
ittgly  pictured  in  many  passages  of 
his  books,  and  he  was  buried,  by 
his  own  request,  in  an  islet  where 
poplars  wave  over  his  turf.  But 
.Rousseau  rejected  the  Christian 
system.  It  was  an  amiable  feel- 
ing that  prompted  Wilson,*  the  or- 
nithologist, to  request  that  his  bu- 
rial place  might  he  in  some  spot 
where  birds  might  sing  his  requi- 
em. Byron  was  a descriptive  poet, 
but  the  annals  of  biography  can 
scarce  produce  a man  more  licen- 
tious in  his  views.  Catherine  II. 
of  Russia  hud  her  rural  temple,  to 
which  she  daily  repaired,  yet  over 
her  deeds  delicacy  must  draw  a 
veil.  Tiberius  Caesar  sought  so- 
litude, but  Tacitus  has  stripped 
him  of  the  last  shred  of  his  hy- 
pocrisy. Tully  loved  his  Tuscu- 
lum,  but  Tully  was  not  spotless. 
Petrarch  was  sentimental,  but 
would  that  some  things  could  be 
erased  from  the  life  of  this  learned 
man..  There  is  not  a glen  in  Scot- 
land with  which  the  Etirick  Shep- 
herd is  not  familiar,  but  the  Et- 
trick  Shepherd  is  odious  to  pious 
men.  A poet  may  place  a garland 
of  flowers  as  a frontispiece  to 
his  book,  when  the  book  is  full  of 

* The  reader  will  not  eappoae  that  the 
writer  has  no  higher  opinion  of  Wilson 
than  of  Rousseau,  &c.  lie  hopes  in  fu- 
ture to  pay  his  tribute  of  admiration  to  the 
ornithologist. 
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thorns;  or  he  may  be  externally 
crowned,  as  was  Petrarch  in 
Rome,  while  morally  he  may  be 
distant  from  his  Maker. 

In  Irving’s  Sketch  Book,  there 
is  a pleasing  paper  on  those  sim- 
ple customs  and  funeral  rites 
which  still  linger  in  some  of  the 
shires  of  England.  When  friends 
die,  young  men  and  maidens  ap- 
proach the  grave,  and  cast  flowers 
upon  it  at  the  return  of  each  ver- 
nal season;  the  glades  are  search- 
ed, and  knots  of  violets  are  ga- 
thered for  the  same  purpose.  In- 
nocent and  delightful  custom — • 
thus  to  overlook  men  of  renown, 
and  do  honour  to  the  grave  of  a 
brother,  a sister,  and  a friend. 
Still,  that  sensibility  which  is  natu- 
ral to  man  may  prompt  these  of- 
ferings, where  there  is  no  piety. 
This  sensibility  awakens  delight  in 
rural  customs;  and  we  may  enjoy 
harvest  moons,  and  the  tedded  hay, 
and  the  plentiful  harvests,  without 
one  emotion  of  gratitude  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good. 

The  true  Christian  enters  his 
pastures  with  the  approbation  and 
countenance  of  his  Almighty  Shep- 
herd. To  Him  he  is  allied  and 
bound,  by  the  strong  ties  which 
death  itself  shall  not  dissever.  He 
has  joys,  and  consolations,  and  sup- 
ports, which  the  children  of  this 
world  know  nothing  of.  He  in- 
deed often  strays;  but  there  is  a 
power  which  brings  him  back,  both 
to  the  pasture  and  the  fold.  He  is 
not  ignorant  of  the  thicket,  and 
the  brake,  the  precipice  and  the 
cataract;  they  are  found  in  the 
spiritual  as  in  the  natural  world. 
But  the  Christian  looks  to  his 
Omnipotent  Keeper,  and  is  preserv- 
ed from  the  ways  and  by  paths  of 
fatal  error-  The  barren  spots  of 
his  spiritual  life  are  often  succeed- 
ed by  the  meadows  of  refreshing 
truth,  and  the  still  waters  of  the 
divine  promises.  He  often  looks 
away  from  lime,  and  casts  his  eyes 
with  faith  and  hope  oh  the  eternal 
mansions;  and  there,  when  dis- 


missed from  the  world,  he  antici- 
pates a perpetual  union  with  his 
Saviour. 


MENTAL  SCIENCE. 

Radical  Principles  brought  to  the 
test  of  Revelation. 

The  principles  which  in  this  ar- 
ticle we  propose  examining  by 
the  scriptural  test,  are  included  in 
the  doctrine  of  ultimate  objects  and 
motive. 

On  this  subject  the  Scriptures 
teach,  upon  their  whole  face  and 
in  detail,  that  ultimate  objects  arc 
the  excitement , and  pleasure  is  the 
motive  to  action.  This  doctrine  is 
at  the  foundation  of  God’s  moral 
government,  as  developed  in  the 
book  of  revelation.  The  ultimate 
object',  which  God  proposes  as  the 
excitement  of  rational,  immortal, 
responsible  beings,  is  his  own  glo- 
ry: and  the  motive  is  everlasting 
happiness,  resulting  from  its  pro- 
motion and  display.  This  is  the 
highest,  grandest,  and  purest  ob- 
ject for  the  excitement  of  respon- 
sible agents;  and  the  only  availa- 
ble motive  is  the  delight  which 
such  a being  enjoys,  or  expects  to 
enjoy,  in  the  contemplation  of  that 
object.  The  command  of  God, 
repeated  in  several  forms,  is  to  this 
purpose— that  whether  men  eat  or 
drink,  or  whatever  they  do,  they 
should  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God; 
thus  presenting  the  honour  of 
God’s  perfections,  as  the  ultimate 
object  to  be  sought  in  every  thing 
done  by  responsible  creatures.  To 
the  same  import  is  the  first  table 
of  the  moral  law,  written  with  Je- 
hovah’s own  finger  upon  stone; 
and  condensed  by  Christ  himself — 
“ thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy 
soul,  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with 
all  thy  strength.”  This  expresses 
the  principle,  in  its  commanding 
influence  over  the  whole  man.  If 
we  here  ask  what  is  love?  the 
plain  scriptural  and  common  sense 
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answer  is,  an  emotion  of  pleasure 
excited  by  an  agreeable  object: 
and  love  to  God  is  this  affection  of 
pleasure  excited  by  the  perfections 
of  God.  Inasmuch  as  his  perfec- 
tions are  worthy  to  absorb  the 
whole  affection,  or  in  other  words, 
to  excite  the  highest  emotion  of 
pleasure,  it  is  ordained  that  he 
shall  be  loved  with  the  whole  heart; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  whole  man 
should  be  controlled  by  this  af- 
fection, the  spirit  of  the  enact- 
ment is,  that  the  whole  soul,  mind, 
and  strength,  all  the  faculties  and 
capabilities  of  man,  shall  be  un- 
der the  direction  of  this  principle 
and  affection.  The  order  issued 
proposes  the  ultimate  object:  the 
promise  of  happiness  presents  and 
describes  the  motive  of  pursuit. 
In  all  details  of  means,  duties,  or 
pursuits,  to  attain  the  high  object, 
the  law  and  the  promise  are  so 
combined  or  associated,  as  to 
make  the  strongest  appeal  to  the 
minds  of  men,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  human  action. 
The  infinite  excellence  and  love- 
liness, of  the  divine  attributes  are 
presented  and  illustrated,  in  athou- 
and  aspects  and  relations,  to  meet 
our  eye  in  every  pursuit;  while  the 
sweetness,  richness,  elevating  na- 
ture, and  permanency  of  heavenly 
enjoyment,  all  portrayed  in  lively 
description,  as  the  most  efficient 
motive.  If  we  have  not  greatly 
mistaken  the  general  features  of 
what  may  be  denominated  law  and 
promise,  in  the  revelation  of  God, 
this  is  their  plain  and  obvious 
lesson.  There  is  also  a recogni- 
tion of  the  same  principles  of  hu- 
man action  and  government,  in  all 
the  assurances  that  God  will  not 
give  his  glory  to  another,  nor  his 
praise  to  graven  images.  All  the 
threatenings  and  enactments  of 
penalty  against  sin,  with  all  the 
descriptions  of  misery  and  wrath, 
recognise  the  same  principles, 
Disobedience  is  dishonour  done  to 
God;  and  pain,  the  penalty  for 
sin,  is  the  opposite  of  pleasure. 


The  illustrations  of  this  remark 
are  so  numerous  and  so  obvious  in 
the  Scriptures,  that  it  cannot  be 
necessary  here  to  write  them. 
Now  the  excellence  of  God’s  mo- 
ral government  is  conspicuous,  in 
the  absorbing  loveliness  and  infi- 
nite value  of  tbe  object  proposed 
for  consummation.  The  divine 
glory  expresses  that  object,  in  a 
summary  form.  The  efficiency  of 
that  government  must  consist  in 
two  things,  rewards  and  penalties. 
If  the  rewards  are  certain,  high 
and  infinitely  valuable,  the  motive  is 
as  strong  as  it  can  be  made,  in  this 
aspect.  If  the  penalties  are  also 
certain,  just  and  infinitely  severe, 
the  motive  is  as  strong,  in  its  other 
aspect,  as  it  can  possibly  be  made. 
The  whole  principles  of  moral  go- 
vernment are,  therefore,  adapted 
to  the  character  and  condition  of 
minds,  intelligent,  responsible,  and 
capable  of  influence  from  excite? 
ment  and  motive.  But  why  this, 
adaptation,  if  ultimate  objects  are 
not  the  excitement,  and  pleasure 
he  not  the  motive,  by  which  men 
are  governed?  Why  this  constant 
holding  up  before  the  minds  of 
men  the  divine  perfections  as  the 
standard,  not  only  of  moral  excel- 
lence, but  as  the  standard  of  moral 
obligation?  Why  else  is  this  prin- 
ciple spread  over  the  whole  pages 
of  revelation;  and  why  else  is  this, 
perpetual  recurrence  to  promise- 
and  penally,  throughout  the  whole 
book  of  God?  To  us  it  would 
seem  absurd,  on  any  other  sup- 
position but  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
citement and  motive,  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  establish. 
The  plain  interpretation  of  the  law 
and  the  gospel  teaches  the  doctrine; 
and  the  obvious  meaning  of  all 
those  condensed  summaries,  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  some 
of  which  we  have  quoted,  confirms 
the  sentiment. 

Subordinate  objects  of  choice 
and  pursuit  are  very  numerous, 
and,  according  to  the  doctrine  be- 
fore stated,  include  most  of  the 
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duties,  offences,  and  objects  of  di- 
rect pursuit,  in  all  situations  oflifc. 
Ultimate  objects  are  comparative- 
ly fewj  the  subordinate  are  many. 
Motive  is  various, according  to  the 
nature  of  the  pleasure  enjoyed  or 
expected,  which  is  only  learned 
from  the  character  of  the  ultimate 
object.  All  this,  we  think,  is 
clearly  deduced  from'  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Scriptures,  in  bring- 
ing the  principles  of  moral  gov  ern- 
ment  to  bear  on  the  minds  of  men. 
Without  proceeding  to  any  details, 
or  the  analysis  of  particular  pas- 
sages of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we 
gather  a plain  and  satisfactory  re- 
sult. Thus  much  we  deemed  it 
proper  to  say  on  general  princi- 
ples, before  we  attempted  to  ana- 
lyze some  of  the  particular  recog- 
nitions of  the  doctrine.  . 

The  passages  which  develope 
and  apply  the  principles  of  moral 
government,  all  of  which  involve  the 
doctrine  of  ultimate  objects  and 
motives,  are  so  numerous,  that  we 
can  scarcely  read  a page  in  the  sa- 
cred volume  without  finding  them. 

This  circumstance  renders  a se- 
lection more  difficult}  but  it  is  less 
important  to  be  very  choice  in  the 
selection,  since  every  interpreter 
of  the  Scriptures  will  observe 
them  as  he  reads  the  sacred  pages. 

Take  the  followiug  specimens, 
for  the  distinct  recognitions  of  the 
ultimate  object.  We  select  them 
from  different  circumstances,  and 
where  they  have  an  application  to 
individuals  and  communities.  Josh, 
vii.  19.  “ And  Joshua  said  to 
Achan,  My  son,  give,  I pray  thee, 
glory  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
and  make  confession  unto  himi” 
Here  is  a recognition  of  God’s  glo- 
ry, as  the  ultimate  object  of  the 
confession  sought  from  Achan. 
The  next  example  we  take  from 
the  song  or  David,  prepared 
for  the  occasion,  when  the  ark 
was  brought  from  the  house  of 
Obed-edotn  to  the  tent  which  he 
had  pitched  for  it.  l Chron.  xvi. 
24—29.  “ Declare  his  glory  among 


the  heathen,  his  marvellous  works 
among  all  nations.  For  great  is 
the  Lord  and  greatly  to  be  praised: 
he  is  also  to  be  feared  above  all 
gods.  For  all  the  gods  of  the  peo- 
ple are  idols:  but  the  Lord  made 
the  heavens.  Glory  and  honour 
are  in  his  presence:  strength  and 
gladness  are  in  his  place.  Give 
unto  the  Lord,  ye  kindreds  of  the 
people,  give  unto  the  Lord  glory 
and  strength.  Give  unto  live  Lord 
the  glory  due  unto  his  name:  bring 
an  offering,  and  come  before  him: 
worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness.”  In  this  passage  the 
whole  nation  of  Israel  are  called 
upon  to  regard  the  glory  df  God, 
as  the  ultimate  object  of  their  wor- 
ship anti  service.  We  might  quote 
many  other  passages  of  like  im- 
port, as  Ps.xix.  1.  xxix.  1,  3.  xevi. 

3 — 8.  cxv.  1.  Luke,  xvii.  18,  but 
these  may  suffice  lor  this  class. 
A few  specimens  from  the  New 
Testament,  of  a little  different  cha- 
racter, may  profitably  illustrate  the 
same  doctrine.  Matth.  v.,  16.  “ Let 
your  light  shine  before  men,  that 
they  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
glorify  your  Father  who  is  in  hea- 
ven. 1 Cor.  vi.  20.  “ For  ye  are 
bought  with  a price,  therefore  glo- 
rify God  in  your  body,  and  in  vonr 
spirit,  which  are  God’s.”  Her. 
xv.  4.  “Who  shall  not  fear  thee, 
O Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name;  for 
thou  only  art  holy.”  See  also  Rom. 
lii.  23.  v.  2.  1 Cor.  i.  31.  x.  31. 
Gal.  vi.  14.  1 Pet.  ii.  12.  Rev. 
xiv.  7. 

In  these,  and  like  passages,  men 
are  directed  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple, to  make  the  divine  glory  the 
ultimate  object  of  all  they  do  in 
body  and  in  spirit.  The  same 
instruction  is  given,  in  various 
forms  of  expression,  throughout 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  pre- 
senting that  which  ought  always 
to  be  the  ultimate  object  of  man’s 
pursuit.  Many  reproofs  for  sin 
against  God  express  the  doctrine, 
as  Rom.  i.  20,21.  “so  that  they 
are  without  excuse}  because  that 
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when  they  knew  God,  they  glori-  tion  to  one,  the  glory  of  Got 
fied  him  not  as  God,  neither  were  may  eat,  we  may  drink,  w* 
thankful.”  1 Cor.  iii.  2 1 . “ Let  no  do  many  other  things,  but 
man  glory  in  men.”  Can  any  ever  they  may  be  related  ; 
thing  be  more  plain  and  certain  themselves,  they  must  all  bi 
than  the  recognition  of  the  doc-  for  the  sake  of  the  ultimate, 
trine  which  we  have  stated  con-  same  doctrine  is  recognised 
cerning  the  ultimate  object?  The  neral  terms  in  1 Cor.  vi.  20. 
Scriptures,  every  where  in  various  ye  are  bought  with  a price; 
ways,  teach  the  doctrine.  Every  fore  glorify  God  in  your  bod 
argument  used  to  enforce  Chris-  in  your  spirit,  which  are  G 
tian  duty  involves  the  doctrine  in  Multitudes  of  passages  asst 
some  form,  and  every  threatening  confirm  the  same  truth. 

13  based  upon  the  same  principle.  The  doctrine  of  motive  n 
As  for  subordinate  objects  of  quire  a little  more  extended 
choice,  little  need  be  said  in  this  not  because  it  is  less  plainly 
place,  of  their  character,  or  of  laiitfy  recognised,  but  beca 
their  recognition.  They  are  spread  wish  to  be  distinctly  underst 
before  us  in  the  Bible,  compre-  some  uses  and  applications 
hending  by  far  the  greatest  portion  we  intend  to  make  of  the  do 
of  Christian  duties.  They  hold  a We  have  said  that  pleasure 
relation  to  ultimate  objects,  for  motive  to  action,  in  all  cj 
the  sake  of  which  they  are  to  be  ultimate  choice.  Indeed  tl 
performed.  The  ultimate  object  nition  of  an  ultimate  object 
of  Christians  is  one,  but  the  de-  thatpleases  in  itself,  or  fori 
tails  of  their  duties  and  the  sub-  sake.  But  we  need  make 
ordinate  objects,  sought  for  the  cepiion,  all  subordinate  obje 
sake  of  the  ultimate,  are  nume-  chosen  for  the  sake  of  th 
rous  and  various,  according  to  mate,  therefore,  pleasure 
station  and  circumstances.  Indus-  uniform  and  only  motive  to 
try  in  business,  attention  to  the  gent,  responsible,  volunta 
• rights  of  others,  efforts  to  pro-  tion.  Such  is  the  fact,  as 
mote  the  good  of  others,  cduca-  by  our  philosophy.  The  qi 
tion  of  children,  instruction  and  now  is,  does  the  revelation  i 
discipline  of  the  church,  dissemi-  recognise  this  fact?  If  so  tl 
nation  of  the  gospel,  and  all  the  trine  is  settled  and  proved, 
multitude  of  agencies  and  enter-  we  have  mistaken  the  instn 
prises  of  good  to  men,  are,  direct-  of  philosophy,  or  the  phih 
ly  or  indirectly,  recognised  in  the  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  s 
Scriptures  as  subordinate  objects  On  this  ground  we  are  will 
of  pursuit.  Take  the  analysis  of  abide  the  test.  We  have  sei 
one  passage  already  quoted  as  an  the  Scriptures  recognise  tl 
illustration  of  the  principle,  and  tinction  between  ultimate  ai 
the  manner  in  which  the  Scrip-  ordinate  objects  of  choic 
tures  recognise  the  relation  of  sub-  propose  the  grand  and  high 
ordinate  to  ultimate  objects.  1 of  God’s  glory,  as  the  ultim 
Cor.  x.  31.  “Whether  therefore  to  which  every  mind  shouh 
ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  rected.  This  is  the  spirit  < 
do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.”  law  and  command  of  God, 
Here  eating  and  drinking  are  re-  motive  to  obedience,  as  has 
cognised  as  matters  of  duty;  and  been  said,  is  the  pleasure  t 
although  thera  may  be  other  ob-  rived  from  the  ultimate 
jects  to  be  attained  by  them,  and  Here  let  it  be  observed, 
intervening  between  them  and  the  promises  of  divine  favou 
ultimate,  they  must  all  have  rela-  fested  in  temporal  prospi 
Ch.  Jldv. — Vol.  XI.  I 
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comfort,  under  the  peculiar  admi- 
nistration of  the  Jewish  theocracy, 
constitute  one  class  of  passages, 
which  illustrate  the  principle  in 
one  form.  A specimen  of  this 
form  is  found  in  Isah.  i.  19.  “ If  ye 
be  willing  and  obedient,  ye  shall 
eat  the  good  of  the  land.”  And 
the  form  of  threatening,  recognis- 
ing the  same  principle,  immedi- 
ately follows:  “ But  if  ye  refuse 
and  rebel,  ye  shall  be  devoured 
with  the  sword:  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.”  So  in 
the  last  communication  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  by  Moses.  Deut. 
xxxii.  46—49.  “ Set  your  hearts 
unto  all  the  words  which  I testify 
among  you  this  day,  which  ye  shall 
command  yourchildren  to  observe, 
to  do  all  the  words  of  this  law. 
For  it  is  not  a vain  thing  for  you; 
because  it  is  your  life:  and  through 
this  thing  ye  shall  prolong  your 
days  in  the  land,  whither  ye  go 
over  Jordan  to  possess  it.”  It  will 
be  readily  granted  that  the  divine 
honour  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
obedience  to  the  directions  of  this 
law;  and  it  must  be  granted  that 
the  divine  favour,  “ which  is  life,” 
or  happiness,  is  presented  as  the 
motive  to  obedience.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  whole  administration, 
to  which  we  now  allude.  The 
same  principle  is  obvious  from  the 
correct  and  plainest  interpretation 
of  all  the  directions  and  promises 
of  that  peculiar  theocratic  dis- 
pensation. 

The  promises  of  the  gospel  af- 
ford a still  higher  illustration  of 
the  principle,  and  a more  interest- 
ing recognition  of  the  doctrine. 
If  we  recur  to  the  gospel  promises 
made  to  Abraham,  the  recognition 
is  plain.  Gen.  xii.  2,  3.  “I  will 
make  of  thee  a great  nation,  and  I 
will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name 
great;  and  thou  shah  be  a bless- 
ing: and  I will  bless  them  that 
bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that 
curseth  thee;  and  in  thee  shall  all  fa- 
milies of  the  earth  be  blessed."  This, 
taken  in  connexion  with  what  is 


stated  in  the  seventeenth  chapter 
of  Genesis,  contains  the  basis  of 
the  covenant  which  God  made  with 
Abraham,  when  he  constituted  him 
“the  father  of  many  nations.” 
The  provisions  of  that  covenant 
were  national,  or  temporal , to  give 
Abraham’s  posterity  the  land  of 
Canaan;  ecclesiastical,  to  organize 
in  the  patriarch’s  family  the  visi- 
ble church;  spiritual,  securing  the 
promised  Messiah  from  his  poste- 
rity, and  the  rich  spiritual  bless- 
ings to  his  people  through  that 
Messiah.  The  last  clause  of  the 
quotation,  “ in  thee  shall  all  fami- 
lies of  the  earth  be  blessed,”  we 
know  is  a gospel  promise,  because 
an  inspired  apostle  has  said.  Gal. 
iii.  8.  “ The  Scripture,  foreseeing 
that  God  would  justify  the  heathen 
through  faith,  preached  before  the 
gospel  unto  Abraham,  saying,  in 
thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed.” 
The  explanation  of  this  promised 
blessing  is  found  in  the  gospel  ex- 
position of  new  covenant  mercies 
in  Christ  Jesus.  These  are  spirit- 
ual life,  peace,  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  all  the  benefits  which 
believers  receive  from  Christ.  All 
these  benefits,  or  the  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  those  blessings, 
are  the  motives  to  faith  and  obedi- 
ence, spread  over  the  whole  gos- 
pel. Is  there  not  a distinct  recog- 
nition of  the  doctrine  of  motives  in 
the  following  passages?  Some  are 
in  the  form  of  promise,  and  some 
of  threatening.  John,  iii.  36.  “ He 
that  believeth  on  the  Son,  hath 
everlasting  life;  and  he  that  be- 
lieveth not  the  Son,  shall  not  see 
life;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth 
on  him.”  Mark;  xvi.  16.  “He 
that  believeth,  and  is  baptized, 
shall  be  saved;  but  he  that  believeth 
not,  shall  be  damned.”-  Luke,  xiii. 
5.  “ Except  ye  repent  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish."  Acts,  iii.  19. 
“ Repent  ye,  therefore,  and  be  con- 
verted, that  your  sins  may  be  blot- 
ted out,  when  the  times  of  refresh- 
ing shall  come  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord.”  Rom.  vi.  22,  23. 
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“ Ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness, 
and  the  end  everlasting  life.  For 
the  wages  of  sin  is  death:  but  the 
gift  of  God  is  eternal  life,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  Rom.  ii. 
6—10.  “ Who  will  render  to  every 
man  according  to  his  deeds;  to 
them  who,  by  patient  continuance 
in  well  doing,  seek  for  glory,  and 
honour,  and  immortality,  eternal 
life:  but  unto  them  that  are  con- 
tentious, and  do  not  obey  the  truth, 
but  obey  unrighteousness,  indig- 
nation and  wrath,  tribulation  and 
anguish,  upon  every  soul  of  man 
that  doeth  evil;  of  the  Jew  first, 
and  also  of  the  Gentile.  But  glory, 
honour,  and  peace,  to  every  man 
that  worketh  good;  to  the  Jew 
first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile.”  Heb. 
ii.  6.  “ But  without  faith  it  is  im- 
possible to  please  him;  for  he  that 
cometh  to  God  must  believe  that 
be  is,  and  that  he  is  a rewarder  of 
them  that  diligently  seek  him.” 
See  also  to  the  same  purpose,  F.ph. 
v.  1—16.  Philip,  iii.  16 — 21.  Titus, 
ii.  11—14.  Heb.  Xi.  24 — 27.  xii. 
14 — 29.  James,  v.  7 — 11.  1 Pet. 

iv.  12 — 18.  Sec  also  the  epistles 
to  the  seven  churches  in  Asia,  Rev. 
ii. T.  10.  17.  25—28.  iii.  5.  12.  21, 
AIbo,  xxi.  7 — 27. 

We  might  add  to  all  these  the 
recorded  prayers  of  God’s  people, 
for  his  grace  on  themselves  and 
otters,  and  for  their  final  accept- 
ance and  salvation.  Take  a speci- 
men from  the  51st  Psalm.  “ Have 
mercy  upon  me,  O God,  according 
to  thy  loving  kindness:  according 
unto  the  multitude  of  thy  tender 
mercies  blot  out  my  transgres- 
sions,” &c.  In  Ps.  liv.  1,2.  The 
Psalmist  again  prays — •“  Save  me, 
0 God,  by  thy  name,  and  judge 
me  by  thy  strength.  Hear  my 
prayer,  O God;  give  ear  to  the 
words  of  my  mouth.”  A very 
large  portion  of  the  psalms  and 
prayers  connect  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject, God’s  glory,  with  the  mo- 
tive salvation,  or  heavenly  happi- 
ness. Paul  has  furnished  many 
examples  to  the  same  effect,  in  his 


epistles  to  the  saints.  Take  a sin- 
gle instance  as  an  example,  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Col.  i.  9 — 20.  We 
will  not  transfer  the  whole  of  this 
interesting  passage  to  our  article, 
but  remark  that  the  Apostle  prays 
earnestly  and  unceasingly  for  his 
Colossian  brethren,  that  they 
“ might  be  filled  with  the  know- 
ledge of  God’s  will — walk  worthy 
of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing,  being 
fruitful  in  every  good  work,  and 
increasing  in  the  knowledge  of 
God,”  and  gives  “ thanks  unto  the 
Father,  who  had  made  them  meet 
to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light;  who  had  de- 
livered them  from  the  power  of 
darkness,  and  translated  them  into 
the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son;  in 
whom  they  had  redemption  through 
his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.”  We  forbear  a minute  ana- 
lysis of  these  passages,  because  we 
have  not  room,  and  because  we 
think  the>  recognition  of  the  doc- 
trine of  motive  is  very  distinct  and 
obvious. 

It  is  proper  here  to  make  one 
general  remark.  These  rewards 
and  penalties,  which  are  proposed 
in  the  gospel,  and  which  are  seen 
to  be  subjects  of  so  much  solici- 
tude in  the  prayers  of  the  pious, 
are  the  most  efficient  motive  with 
the  true  Christian;  but  haveno  ade- 
quate influence  with  the  wicked. 
This  is  a fact,  which  none  will  dis- 
pute. But  why  is  it  so?  The  rea- 
son is  obvious.  The  Christian’s 
ultimate  object  is  the  divine  glory, 
or  in  other  words,  his  heart  is  pre- 
pared to  love  that  object  for  its 
own  sake;  but  the  wicked,  or  un- 
renewed, have  no  such  prepara- 
tion of  the  heart;  the  divine  glory 
is  not  their’ultimatc  object.  Al- 
though the  motive  of  the  wicked 
is  pleasure,  it  is  sought  and  de- 
rived from  another  source;  conse- 
quently the  glory  of  heaven  has  no 
charm  for  them.  This  illustrates 
the  truth  shown  in  a former  essay, 
that  the  seat  of  depravity  is  in  the 
heart,  or  faculty  of  feeling. 
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It  may  seem  strange  to  some 
that  we  have  placed  the  subject  of 
this  number  among  the  radical 
principles  of  mental  philosophy. 
But  a little  reflection  will  convince 
them  that  it  is  a law  of  mental 
operation,  and  fully  recognised  in 
the  principles  of  moral  govern- 
ment. It  sets  aside  the  modem 
cry  of  physical  depravity,  physical 
regeneration,  and  sweeps  away  at 
once  all  the  objections,  which  a 
Pelagian  philosophy  raises  against 
the  moral  character  of  principles 
in  our  nature.  It  teaches  us  that 
man  is  a moral  being,  before  he 
has  done  good  or  evil,  in  the  con- 
stitution of  his  nature,  and  that  the 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.  For  if 
we  learn  the  ultimate  object  of  any 
moral  agent,  we  learn  the  temper, 
or  disposition  of  the  heart.  This 
depends  upon  the  principle  of  a 
uniformity  of  motive.  If  any  other 
motive  except  pleasure,  or  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  avoid- 
ing pain,  could  be  supposed,  there 
could  be  no  index  of  character. 
Could  any  man  choose  ultimately 
the  glory  of  God  from  any  other 
motive  than  pleasure,  two  conse- 
quences would  follow.  It  would 
not  prove  him  to  be  a good  man; 
and  if  he  were  admitted  to  heaven, 
immediately  in  view  of  all  the  un- 
clouded splendour  of  that  glory,  it 
would  afford  him  no  happiness, 
but  unmingled  pain.  But  no  such 
absurdity  can  be  admissible.  Per- 
sonal holiness  in  principle  is  an 
indispensable  qualification  of  the 
Christian,  and  the  personal  quali- 
fication for  admission  to  heaven. 
We  say  personal  qualification,  be- 
cause we  are  aware  that  there  is, 
what  some  have  denominated  a 
legal  qualification  (of  heaven,  as 
indispensable  as  the  personal.  We 
mean  the  justifying  righteousness 
of  Christ  imputed  to  the  Chris- 
tian, and  received  by  faith.  But 
on  this  we  uced  not  enlarge. 

There  is  one  use  of  this  doc- 
trine, which  we  have  mentioned  in 
a former  essay,  that  should  not  be 
lorgotten.  It  is  to  show  how  ut- 


terly inconsistent  with  true  philo- 
sophy, as  well  as  with  the  Scrip- 
tures, are  those  metaphysical  spe- 
culations, misnamed  philosophy, 
which  represent  man  as  actings 
without  motive,  willing  to  be  mi- 
serable, his  holiness  and  sin  an 
belonging  exclusively  to  volunta- 
ry action,  and  God  as  the  author 
of  sin.  All  these  belong  to  one 
family,  one  scheme  of  mental  phi- 
losophy, so  called;  but  all  are  in- 
consistent with  the  doctrine  of  ul- 
timate object  and  motive,  as  re- 
cognised by  the  revelation  of  God, 
and  constituting  in  fact  a law  of 
mental  operation.  We  have  not 
room  in  this  article  to  unravel  the 
absurdities  of  the  modern  Pelagian 
philosophy;  but  if  Providence 
permit,  we  intend  to  examine  the 
whole  in  connexion,  when  we  have 
brought  all  our  radical  principles 
to  the  test  of  revelation.  We  feel 
not  a little  alarmed  at  the  trans- 
forming influence  which  this  phi- 
losophy is  exerting  over  the  church 
in  our  land,  both  in  doctrine  and 
measures.  Where  is  the  Puritan- 
ism, and  where  is  the  Presbyte- 
rianism of  former  times?  They 
are  transformed,  or  are  transform- 
ing, under  a new  edition  of  the  old 
Pelagian  philosophy.  May  the 
Lord  avert  its  tendency,  and  save 
his  church  from  corruption  and 
decay.  *Jf. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  AND  OBLIGATION 
OF  TRUTH. 

We  know  not  how  we  can  better 
fill  the  space  that  it  will  occupy  in 
our  work,  than  by  inserting  the 
following 

“ Address,  delivered  to  the  Gra- 
duates in  Jefferson  College,  Pa. 
at  the  Anniversary  Commence- 
ment, Sept.  27,  1832.  By  Mat- 
thetv  Brown,  D.  D.  President, 
and  published  at  the  request  of  the 
Class." 

Young  Gentlemen, — It  is  not 
possible,  in  the  few  moments  al- 
lotted to  this  address,  to  present 
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an  entire  summary  of  practical  in- 
struction, or  even  glance  at  the  va- 
rious topics  which  might  be  pro- 
fitably discussed.  I will  confine 
my  remarks  principally  to  one 
point,  and  may  I not  indulge  the 
hope  that  what  shall  now  be  ad- 
dressed to  you  at  this  interesting 
crisis,  and  for  the  last  time,  will  be 
heard  with  attention,  and  make 
some  suitable  and  lasting  impres- 
sions on  your  minds?  ' 

The  subject  to  which  I would 
specially  invite  and  urge  your  at- 
tention, as  being  in  itself  of  great 
importance,  and  admitting  the 
most  universal  application  in  prac- 
tice, is  truth.  The  importance  of 
a strict  and  constant  regard  for 
'Truth,  through  the  whole  course 
of  your  lives. 

Truth  is  a term,  which,  though 
in  general  use,  and,  as  we  might 
suppose,  easily  understood,  is  not 
so  easily  defined.  Philosophers, 
in  every  age,  have  been  puzzled  to 
give  a satisfactory  definition.  Pi- 
late put  the  question  to  him  who 
is  Truth  itself,  “ What  is  truth?” 
No  answer  was  returned  by  the 
Divine  Teacher,  who  never  re- 
fused to  instruct  the  honest  inqui- 
rer, but  did  not  deign  to  gratify 
vain  curiosity,  or  philosophic 
pride. 

The  difficulty  of  coming  to  a 
decision,  and  the  diversity  of  opin- 
ions on  this  point,  have  led  some 
to  an  avowal  of  absolute  scepticism, 
and  to  deny  that  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  universe.  The  chief  cause 
of  the  difficulty,  and  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  subject  is,  that  the 
term  is  used  to  denote  very  differ- 
ent ideas,  and  consequently  no  one 
definition  will  equally  apply  to  all- 

Truth  is  sometimes  used  to  de- 
note the  real  nature  of  things  them- 
selves. This  may  be  called  the 
truth  of  things,  or  the  relations  of 
things. 

Sometimes  it  denotes  the  “ con- 
formity of  our  ideas,  or  apprehen- 
sions, to  the  nature  of  things.”  In 
this  sense  we  say  our  ideas  or  ap- 


prehensions are  agreeable  to  truth. 
Sometimes,  and  more  commonly, 
it  denotes  the  conformity  of  words 
or  signs  to  the  things  which  they 
are  designed  to  represent.  In  this 
sense  we  say  a proposition  is  a 
true  proposition.  Lastly,  “Truth 
denotes  the  agreement  of  our 
words  or  actions  with  our  own 
ideas,  thoughts,  or  desires — this 
last  is  strictly  termed  veracity.”* 

Truth,  then,  is  the  basis  of  all 
knowledge  and  science,  duty  and 
happiness.  Considered  in  its  va- 
rious aspects,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  admits  of  univer- 
sal application.  Thus  mathemati- 
cal science  is  a just  exhibition  of 
the  properties  and  relations  of 
numbers  and  quantity,  as  they 
really  are.  Natural  science  exhibits 
the  nature  and  properties  of  matter 
as  they  really  are.  Moral  science  is 
founded  on  the  nature  and  relations 
of  man  to  the  objects  around  him— 
especially  to  his  fellow-creatures 
and  to  his  God.  'Theological  sci- 
ence is  an  account  of  the  Great 
Supreme,  his  adorable  perfections, 
and  the  eternal  relations  we  sus- 
tain to  him,  as  these  things  really 
are.  Hence  it  is  not  without  good 
reason  that  eminent  philosophers 
have  selected  the  principle  of 
truth,  or  “ the  relations  and  fitness 
of  things,”  as  the  foundation  of  all 
moral  obligation. 

The  truth  of  things  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  our  interests; 
and  in  all  the  relations  and  em- 
ployments of  life,  a correct  know- 
ledge of  things,  as  they  are,  is  ne- 
cessary to  our  activity,  safety,  use- 
fulness, and  happiness. 

Acknowledge  of  the  true  state  of 
his  farm,  and  the  means  of  culti- 
vating it  to  the  best  advantage,  is 
necessary  to  the  successful  opera- 
tions of  the  farmer.  A knowledge 
of  the  true  slate  of  the  markets, 
enables  the  merchant  to  trade 
with  safety  and  success.  A know- 

* Dr.  Dwight,  to  whom  the  author  is  in- 
debted for  several  thoughts  in  this  ad- 
dress. 
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ledge  of  the  true  state  of  his  pa- 
tient is  necessary  to  the  physician. 
The  same  principle  will  apply  to 
the  lawyer,  the  legislator,  and  to 
every  profession  in  life.  Our  very 
existence,  and  most  ordinary  com- 
forts, depend  on  a knowledge  and 
belief  of  the  truth,  with  regard  to 
the  objects  around  us,  our  food, 
our  clothing,  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence and  protection.  Misappre- 
hension or  falsehood  in  these  re- 
spects, would  prove  ruinous  to 
ourselves  and  others. 

Even  the  fictions  of  the  poet  or 
painter  have  no  real  excellence, 
nor  impart  any  real  pleasure,  only 
when  conformed  to  the  real  nature 
of  things.  To  say  of  any  poem  or 
description  that  it  is  unnatural,  is 
to  pronounce  its  condemnation. 

In  the  moral  world,  the  truth 
concerning  the  Supreme  Being, 
his  attributes,  counsels,  and  the 
relations  we  sustain  to  him  and  to 
an  eternal  state,  is,  of  all  things, 
most  interesting  to  us — indispen- 
sable to  ourduty  and  our  happiness. 
Here  error  is  dangerous  and  de- 
structive in  proportion  to  the  infi- 
nite magnitude  of  its  object, and  yet, 
strange  infatuation!  it  is  on  these 
awfully  interesting  concerns,  many 
persons  are  most  disposed  to  be 
sceptical  and  indifferent  to  the 
truth.  Men  are  generally  careful 
to  examine,  and  desirous  to  know, 
the  true  state  of  things  with  re- 
gard to  their  worldly  interests,  but 
on  subjects  which  concern  their 
intellectual  natures  and  their  eter- 
nal destiny,  multitudes  manifest  a 
most  stupid  indifference,  are  will- 
ing to  remain  in  a stale  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  even  close  their  eyes 
against  the  light.  On  this  subject, 
above  all  others,  let  me  urge  you 
to  weigh  well  the  importance  of 
truth,  to  cherish  a sincere  desire 
to  know  it,  “ to  seek  for  it  as  sil- 
ver, and  search  for  it  as  for  hidden 
treasures.” 

On  every  subject,  and  in  every 
department  of  knowledge,  study 
to  know  the  exact  truth.  Never 
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allow  yourselves  to  be  contented 
with  superficial,  vague,  or  imper- 
fect ideas;  but  in  all  your  studies 
endeavour  to  form  accurate  and 
distinct  conceptions.  A principal 
design  of  most  of  the  studies  to 
which  you  have  been  attending,  is 
to  discipline  the  mind,  and  train 
it  to  habits  of  attention,  close  and 
accurate  investigation.  Let  this 
habit  be  retained  and  improved 
through  your  whole  lives.  There 
is  need  for  caution  on  this  point. 
The  present  age,  though  distin- 
guished for  improvement  in  the 
arts,  and  for  the  variety  and  ge- 
neral diffusion  of  knowledge,  may 
be  considered  inferior  to  some  for- 
mer ages,  for  vigorous  thought, 
and  profound  erudition.  The  very 
facility  which  is  afforded  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  is  unfa- 
vourable to  those  habits  of  close 
investigation  and  laborious  think- 
ing, which  strengthen  the  faculties 
of  the  mind. 

The  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, also,  however  desirable  in 
other  respects,  has  a tendency  to 
produce  a superficial  literature. 
The  vast  multiplication  of  books, 
the  magazines,  literary  journals, 
abridgments,  Sec.  with  which  the  li- 
terary world  is  deluged,  tends  to 
distract  the  attention,  and  presents 
temptations  to  hasty  and  superficial 
reading.  Toguardagainstthoseha- 
bits  which  tend  to  dissipate  and  de- 
bilitate the  mind,  accustom  your- 
selves to  systematic  and  scientific 
research.  Let  the  “ light  reading” 
of  the  day,  of  which  you  ought 
not  to  be  wholly  ignorant,  be  for 
relaxation  and  amusement,  and  not 
She  business  of  your  lives;  and  let 
no  subject,  worthy  of  serious  at- 
tention, be  dismissed,  until  you 
have  examined  it  to  the  founda- 
tion. 

In  our  researches  after  truth, 
we  ought  carefully  fo  consider  the 
limited  nature  of  our  own  powers, 
and  never  indulge  in  vague  hypo- 
theses,on  subjects  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  human  faculties.  The  sub- 
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stitution  of  hypothesis  for  fact,  has 
been  the  bane  of  philosophy  from 
the  earliest  period,  but  in  nothing 
has  it  proved  so  injurious,  as  on 
the  subject  of  moral  and  religious 
truth. 

Happily  for  us,  on  this  all-im- 
portant subject  we  are  not  left  to 
uncertain  conjecture.  We  have 
received  a revelation  from  heaven, 
sealed  by  the  authority  of  Him 
who  is  Truth  itself.  Without  this, 
what  could  we  do?  What  could 
we  know  with  any  certainty,  of 
those  things  which  most  deeply 
coucern  us?  On  this  subject  what 
can  mere  human  philosophy  do? 
What  has  it  ever  done?  How 
dark  its  conceptions!  how  weak 
its  sanctions!  how  cold  and  com- 
fortless, to  a mind  longing  after 
immortality,  and  anxious  for  its 
eternal  destiny!  Here  revelation 
comes  seasonably  to  our  aid.  It 
unfolds  the  glorious  character  of 
the  Great  Supreme,  and  the  way 
of  reconciliation  to  him,  our  offend- 
ed Sovereign.  It  does  what  phi- 
losophy never  did,  and  never  pro- 
fessed to  do;  it  reaches  and  reno- 
vates the  heart,  and  imparts  purity 
and  peace  to  the  troubled  spirit. 
Human  philosophy  coniines  its 
views  principally  to  this  world. 
Divine  philosphy  takes  a nobler 
flight — her  course  is  directed  to 
the  heavens.  “ Philosophy  can 
only  heave  a sigh,  a longing  sigh, 

■ after  immortality.  Eternity  is  to 
her  an  unknown  vast,  and  doubt, 
uncertainty,  or  despair,  is  the  re- 
sult of  all  her  inquiries.”  Reve- 
lation dispels  this  darkness.  It 
has  “ brought  life  and  immortali- 
ty to  light.”  It  not  only  “ inti- 
mates eternity  to  man,”  but  opens 
for  his  admission,  glorious  man- 
sions in  the  heavens.  “ Thither 
she  conducts  him,  and  never  leaves 
him,  until,  having  introduced  him 
lo  the  society  of  angels,  she  fixes 
his  eternal  residence  among  the 
spirits  of  the  just.” 

Favoured,  then,  as  you  are,  with 
this  divine  and  heavenly  truth,  let 
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your  minds  be  ever  open  for  its  re- 
ception. Beware  of  that  scepti- 
cism which  is  abroad  in  the  world. 
Under  the  specious  pretence  of  li- 
berality of  sentiment,  freedom  of 
inquiry,  and  opposition  to  bigotry 
and  superstition,  it  would  con- 
found truth  and  falsehood,  and  sub- 
vert the  very  foundation  of  all  mo- 
ral obligation. 

More  absurd  and  dangerous 
sentiments  were  never  advanced, 
than  those  now  so  common  and 
fashionable,  “ that  error  is  inno- 
cent, man  is  not  accountable  for 
his  belief”— and  that,  it  matters 
not  what  he  believes  on  the  sub- 
ject of  morality  and  religion,  pro- 
vided he  be  sincere.  Who  more 
sincere  and  zealous  than  miserable 
pagans,  whose  false  apprehensions 
of  the  Deity  have  led  them  to  wor- 
ship devils,  beasts,  reptiles,  stocks, 
and  stones,  and  whose  horrid  prac- 
tices are  the  legitimate  conse- 
quences of  their  belief  and  opin- 
ions? Error  in  practice  is  the  in- 
separable consequence  of  error  or 
falsehood  in  principle,  on  all  sub- 
jects which  admit  of  practical 
application.  And  as  the  conse- 
quences of  erroneous  and  false 
opinions  are  pernicious,  so  such 
opinions  are  themselves  evil,  and 
in  most  cases  resolvable  into  moral 
depravity.  It  is  obvious  to  com- 
mon observation,  that  the  decisions 
of  the  judgment  are  powerfully 
biassed  by  the  dispositions  of  the 
heart.  When,  therefore,  truths  are 
presented  to  which  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  the  mind  are  opposed, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  readily  the 
judgment  may  be  perverted,  truth 
rejected,  and  opinions  formed,  ut- 
terly erroneous  and  contrary  to 
the  plainest  evidence.  In  this  way, 
unbelief  or  rejection  of  the  truth, 
becomes  a practical  sin  of  the  heart. 
This  is  the  view  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures;  “men  love  darkness 
rather  than  light,  because  their 
deeds  are  evil.”  They  reject  the 
truth  because  they  will  not  receive 
it  in  the  love  of  it.  This  also  is 
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the  view  of  sound  philosophy,  and 
on  this  principle  we  may  account 
for  all  the  infidelity  which  exists 
where  the  light  of  the  gospel 
shines. 

In  your  intercourse  with  the 
world,  you  will  frequently  be  an- 
noyed by  the  sentiments  to  which 
we  have  adverted,  and  we  desire 
to  put  you  on  your  guard  against 
their  poisonous  influence.  We 
would  not  discourage  free  inquiry 
on  any  subject,  nor  have  you  rest 
your  opinions  on  the  dicta  of  any 
men  on  earth.  Examine  and  judge 
for  yourselves.  Nor  is  it  our  de- 
sign to  intimate  that  all  errors  are 
equally  dangerous,  nor  to  encou- 
rage an  exclusive  persecuting  spi- 
rit towards  those  who  may  differ 
from  us  in  opinion.  To  require  a 
perfect  agreement  of  opinion  on 
every  subject,  as  the  basis  of  union 
and  confidence,  would  exclude  all 
Christian  forbearance,  and  lead  to 
the  dissolution  of  all  society. 

At  the  same  time,  we  desire  you 
should  highly  appreciate  the  truth. 
Search  for  it  with  diligence  and 
impartiality,  and  when  you  have 
found  it,  hold  it  fast  and  contend 
for  it,  with  a zeal  proportionate  to 
its  importance.  Especially  search 
the  Scriptures,  the  only  infallible 
standard  of  truth  and  duty.  This 
is  an  oracle  which  will  never  de- 
ceive you.  It  utters  no  vague  and 
uncertain  responses.  Its  declara- 
tions on  the  subject  of  duty  are 
plain  to  every  understanding — 
certain  and  unchangeable  as  the 
throne  of  God.  On  whatever  sub- 
ject you  may  feel  indifferent,  re- 
member that  this  is  your  life. 
Hold  it  fast,  contend  for  it  at  every 
hazard,  and  let  the  whole  weight 
of  your  influence  be  employed  in 
diffusing  it3  blessings  around  you. 

As  it  is  important  to  understand 
and  receive  the  truth  of  things 
on  all  subjects;  in  connexion  with 
this,  let  me  urge  the  strictest  at- 
tention to  the  truth  of  veracity  in 
all  your  words  and  actions. 

1 he  truth  of  veracity,  as  has 


been  stated,  is  the  conformity  of 
our  words  or  actions  to  the 
thoughts  or  ideas  we  intend  to 
convey.  Every  assertion  which 
does  not  correspond  • with  the 
truth  of  things,  is  a false  assertion. 
But  every  such  assertion;  though 
in  itself  untrue,  is  not  a breach  of 
veracity.  It  may  arise  from  ig- 
norance, misinformation,  or  inad- 
vertence, and  we  say  it  is  a mis- 
take, as  there  was  no  intention  to 
deceive.  Still  there  may  be  blame 
arising  from  negligence,  inatten- 
tion, or  even  unwillingness  to  at- 
tend to  the  evidence  which  was  at- 
tainable, and  the  degree  of  guilt 
must  be  measured  by  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  and  the  means 
of  information.  But  when  words 
or  actions  are  used  with  a design 
to  deceive  and  mislead  others,  this 
is  a violation  of  veracity, — a lie, 
criminal  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
men. 

Veracity  may  be  violated,  not 
only  directly  by  words,  but  by 
signs  and  actions;  by  breach  of 
contract  insincerely  made,  or  after 
wards  violated;  . by  uttering  a pro- 
position literally  true,  yet  in  man- 
ner and  circumstances  calculated 
to  mislead;  by  concealing  part  of 
the  truth;  by  equivocation,  colour- 
ing exaggeration;  by  hints  and 
looks;  by  gestures,  and  inuendoes; 
by  circulating  the  tales  of  others 
known  to  be  false;  by  listening  to 
them  with  attention  and  approba- 
tion; by  neglecting  to  defend  the 
absent  against  unjust  aspersions, 
and  in  a thousand  ways  not  to  be 
particularly  enumerated.  On  this 
point  you  cannot  be  too  scrupu- 
lous, nor  too  cautious.  All  per- 
sons agree  in  the  reprobation  of 
falsehood,  and  yet  no  evil  is  more 
universally  prevalent.  It  affects 
the  whole  intercourse  of  society. 
The  maxims  of  the  world,  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  its  flatte- 
ries and  censures,  are  generally 
full  of  deception  and  falsehood. 

There  is  one  species  of  lies  very 
prevalent,  and,  I am  sorry  to  say, 
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in  our  own  country;  I mean  parly 
and  political  lies.  There  are  men 
who  would  be  ashamed  to  utter  a 
falsehood  on  other  subjects,  who 
appear  to  have  no  hesitation  in 
circulating,  if  not  originating,  the 
grossest  falsehoods,  to  promote 
the  interests  of  their  party.  They 
act  on  the  principle  of  the  Jesuits, 
that  the  “ end  justifies  the  means.” 
Some  are  not  ashamed  openly  to 
advocate  the  principle,  and  have 
seriously  maintained,  that  truth 
itself  required  that  the  quantum 
of  lies  on  one  side  should  be  ba- 
lanced by  an  equal  amount  on  the 
other;  and  thus  that  men  ought  to 
lie  for  the  sake  of  the  truth.  On 
such  principles  and  practices,  it 
is  hoped  you  will  ever  frown  with 
abhorrence— as  mean  and  disho- 
nourable as  they  are  wicked. 

There  is  perhaps  no  form  in 
which  falsehood  presents  a more 
hateful  aspect,  than  that  of  slander 
— wilfully  and  maliciously  assailing 
the  character  and  reputation  of 
others.  A good  name  is  more  va- 
luable than  all  riches,  and  the  wil- 
ful slanderer,  who,  to  gratify  his 
envy  or  his  malice,  endeavours  to 
destroy  the  fair  reputation  of  ano- 
ther, is  more  criminal  than  the 
thief  or  the  robber. 

" Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash, 

Tit  something,  nothing — tis  mine,  'tis 
bis, 

And  has  been  slave  to  thousands. 

But  he  who  filches  from  me  my  good 
name, 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
But  makes  me  poor  indeed." 

Nor  is  it  only  the  direct  and 
palpable  slander  which  is  to  be  de- 
tested. There  is  something  still 
more  mean,  and  wicked,  and  per- 
nicious, in  those  sly  insinuations 
and  ambiguous  hints,  which  sub- 
ject an  envied  or  hated  individual 
to  suspicion,  aud  effect  the  destruc- 
tion of  character  and  usefulness, 
with  more  fatal  success  than  a 
direct  attack.  Against  such  me- 
thods of  assault,  there  is  no  de- 
fence. In  the  case  of  the  direct 
liar  and  slanderer,  there  is  some- 
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thing  tangible.  The  slanderer 
may  be  arraigned,'  his  slanders 
exposed,  and  the  envenomed  darts 
made  to  revert  on  his  own  head. 
But  against  those  suspicions  and 
whispers,  which  circulate  through 
society,  like  a pestilential  gas 
through  the  atmosphere,  there  is 
no  protection. 

Absentem  qui  rod  it  tmicum, 

Qui  nos  defendit,  alio  culpanle ; aoluloa 
Qui  captat  ruua  hominum,  famamqua  di- 
es c is; 

Fingers  qui  non  visa  potest;  commisss 
tacere 

Qui  naquit : hie  nigar  est ; hunc  tu,  Ro- 
mano, cavoto. 

To  fortify  yourselves  against  an 
evil  so  prevalent  and  so  injurious, 
endeavour  to  fix  in  your  mind  a 
solemn  and  habitual  sense  of  the 
importance  of  truth.  Remember 
that  veracity  is  essential  to  the 
very  existence  of  society.  With- 
out veracity  there  could  be  no 
confidence;  and  without  confidence 
ail  business  and  intercourse  would 
be  interrupted,  and  the  whole  tex- 
ture of  society  be  dissolved.  Even 
a band  of  robbers  could  not  be 
kept  together,  without  some  de- 
gree of  mutual  confidence.  Re- 
member that  the  obligation  to 
speak  the  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  is  imperative  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  cases.  Other  du- 
ties may  vary  with  circumstances, 
but  truth  is  immutable  and  eter- 
nal. 

Let  it  be  the  fixed  purpose  of 
your  minds  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
never  to  swerve  from  the  strictest 
veracity,  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
sequence. If  through  misappre- 
hension, or  misinformation,  you 
should  be  led  into  error,  be  always 
candid  to  acknowledge  it,  and 
prompt  to  repair  the  injury  you 
may  unintentionally  have  done  to 
others.  But  let  no  man  ever  have 
it  in  his  power  to  charge  you  with 
intentional  falsehood. 

Endeavour  to  maintain  the  strict- 
est integrity  in  all  your  conduct, 
that  you  may  be  guarded  against 
saying  or  doing  any  thing  which 
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you  may  be,  afterwards,  tempted 
to  conceal  or  deny.  One  vice 
usually  draws  many  others  in  its 
train;  and  prevarication  and  false- 
hood, in  most  cases,  may  be  traced 
to  some  previous  imprudence  or 
misconduct. 

In  your  intercourse  with  others, 
and  in  the  social  circle,  let  your 
conversation  be  strictly  guarded. 
See  that  your  communications  be 
not  only  strictly  true,  but  useful- 
calculated  to  impart  some  useful 
information,  or  some  innocent 
pleasure. 

Beware  of  intermeddling  in  the 
affairs  of  others,  or  talking  of  the 
persons  or  characters  of  the  ab- 
sent, or  retailing  anecdotes  of  pri- 
vate history.  Talk  of  things , said 
Dr.  Kush,  not  of  persons. 

There  is  need  of  special  caution 
in  speaking  of  enemies.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  do  impartial 
justice,  in  speaking  of  those  who 
have  injured  us,  or  whom  we  dis- 
like. If  possible,  do  justice  to 
their  virtues  and  talents,  and  if 
you  cannot  commend,  avoid  cen- 
suring, except  in  self-defence. 

Be  cautious  in  making  promises. 
Consider,  carefully,  whether  they 
are  lawful,  wise,  and  practicable. 
Promises  made  rashly,  or  under 
the  influence  of  passion  and  strong 
feeling,  are  apt  to  be  disregarded. 

Observe  the  strictest  punctuali- 
ty in  ail  your  appointments,  and 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  ex- 
pected of  you,  whether  you  have 
made  a positive  engagement  or 
not.  Be  always  at  your  post  at 
the  proper  time.  You  cannot 
imagine  how  much  this  adds  to 
real  dignity  of  character,  and  how 
much  confidence  it  inspires.  A 
man  in  other  respects  of  very  mo- 
derate attainments,  will  be  sure  to 
command  respect,  who  is  remark- 
able for  his  punctuality.  On  the 
contrary,  when  a man  is  inatten- 
tive and  careless  in  this  respect 
— when  he  has  been  the  means 
of  frequent  disappointment,  and 
though  there  has  been  no  design 


to  deceive  his  character  will  suffer, 
and  his  respectability  and  useful- 
ness will  be  greatly  lessened. 

On  this  point,  I would  strongly 
recommend  for  your  imitation,  the 
example  of  that  venerable  man,  so 
long  a pillar  and  an  ornament  in 
this  institution,  whom  we  have  so 
lately  followed  to  the  grave.  He 
was  regular  as  the  sun — punctual 
to  a moment  to  his  engagements. 
Ever  at  his  post,  and  during  the 
long  period  of  his  services,  never 
the  occasion  of  delay  or  disap- 
pointment to  his  class. — But  he  is 
gone! — That  placid  countenance, 
and  venerable  form,  which  so  often 
cheered  and  honoured  these  occa- 
sions, we  shall  see  no  more.  It  is 
a solemn  voice  to  us.  “ Be  ye 
also  ready.”4 

In  fine,  beware  of  trifling  with 
the  truth,  in  any  manner  and  on 
any  occasion — by  equivocation;  by 
evasion  or  exaggerating;  by  sport- 
ive jests  which  are  not  according 
to  truth;  by  retailing  anecdotes  of 
slander,  or  hy  listening  to  them 
with  attention  and  apparent  plea- 
sure. And  at  this  important  crisis 
of  your  lives,  when  your  charac- 
ter and  destiny  through  all  future 
existence  may  receive  a direction 
from  the  decision  and  purposes  of 
this  hour,  you  are  affectionately 
and  solemnly  entreated  to  make 
truth  the  great  ruling  principle  of 
your  lives. 

Consider  yourselves  always  in 
the  presence  of  the  God  of  truth, 
whose  character  is,  that  he  can- 
not lie.  Commit  yourselves  to 
him;  implore  his  aid,  counsel,  and 
protection,  and  he  will  conduct 

* Samuel  Miller,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 
This  important  station  he  occupied  from 
the  organization  of  the  College,  with  high 
reputation  for  fidelity  and  talents  aa  a pro- 
feasor  ; amiablenneaa  and  dignity  of  cha- 
racter as  a man  and  a Christian.  He  re- 
tained in  a remarkable  degree  bia  vigour 
of  body  and  mind,  until  he  resigned  hia  of- 
fice, and  relinquished  hia  professional  la- 
bours, when  he  began  rapidly  to  decline. 
He  died  on  the  Stn  of  June,  1833,  in  the 
73d  year  of  bis  age. 
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you  safely  through  the  dangers  of 
iife.  Take  his  Word  as  your  only 
certain  standard  and  rule  of  action. 
Wherever  you  go,  and  whatever 
may  be  your  employmeut,  let  this 
be  your  companion  and  guide.  It 
will  never  deceive  you.  In  every 
changing  scene  through  which 
ou  may  have  to  pass,  you  will 
nd  this  still  the  same.  Consult 
it  in  prosperity  j resort  to  it  in 
trouble.  Let  this  be  your  shield 
in  the  midst  of  dangers,  and  your 
consolation  in  death.  Abandon- 
ing this,  you  give  yourselves  to 
the  winds  and  waves,  without  rud- 
der and  without  compass.  This 
gone,  all  is  lost,  and  lost  forever. 


THE  PHYSICAL  AND  MORAL  BENEFITS 
OP  THE  CHRISTIAN  SABBATH. 

The  subjoined  article  is  extract- 
ed from  a note  in  a Review  which 
appears  in  the  appendix  to  the  last 
volume  of  the  Christian  Observer. 
It  is  taken  from  the  examination 
of  Dr.  Farre,  before  “ the  Lord’s- 
day  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.”  If  the  statement 
contained  in  this  article  by  a phy- 
sician of  distinguished  eminence, 
be,  as  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is, 
entirely  correct,  then  we  think  it 
follows  conclusively,  that  a legis- 
lative enactment,  prohibiting  secu- 
lar labour  on  the  Lord’s  day,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  necessity  and  mer- 
cy, is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
strictest  regard  to  the  rights  of 
conscience  and  the  freedom  of  re- 
ligious opinion.  For  it  is  surely 
undeniable,  that  there  is  no  sub- 
ject for  legal  enactment  more  pro- 
per or  more  important,  than  the 
prohibition  of  all  practices  which 
injure  the  health,  shorten  the  lives, 
and  deteriorate  the  morals  of  the 
citizens  at  large.  We  do  con- 
ceive a faint  hope  that  the  atten- 
tion which  this  subject  is  receiv- 
*ng  at  the  present  time  in  Britain, 
™»y  awaken  an  attention  to  it 


again  in  this  country.  A select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, consisting  of  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  influential 
men  in  that  House,  was  sometime 
since  appointed  “ to  hear  evidence, 
and  report  on  the  subject  of  the 
profanation  of  the  Lord’s  day.” 
They  performed  the  duty  assigned 
them  most  laboriously  and  faith- 
fully; and  their  report,  (than  which 
a more  able  and  interesting  one 
has  perhaps  never  been  made  to  a 
legislative  body,)  has  been  made 
to  Parliament,  and  is  expected  to 
be  discussed  at  the  next  meeting. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  is  drawing 
general  and  animated  attention  to 
the  subject,  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  kingdom.  We  have  before  us 
as  we  write,  an  article  in  the 
Evangelical  Magazine  for  Decem- 
ber last,  giving  an  account  of  “ one 
of  the  most  respectable,  interest- 
ing, and  important  meetings  ever 
held  in  the  city  of  London,”  on  the 
13th  of  November,  at  which  the 
chairman  of  the  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  A. 
Agnew,  Bart.  M.  P., presided.  The 
speakers  who  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, and  the  resolutions  which  were 
adopted,  all  proceed  on  the  princi- 
ple we  have  assumed — They  dis- 
claim all  intention  or  desire  to  in- 
terfere with  any  religious  rights  or 
opinions,  but  insist  on  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  legislature  to  pre- 
vent, as  far  as  possible,  “ the  evils 
resulting  from  the  non-observance 
of  the  Lord’s  day.” 

Alas!  that  in  a republican  go- 
vernment, whose  very  basis  of  safe- 
ty is  “ public  virtue,”  there  should 
be  less  regard,  than  in  an  old,  and 
what  many  declare  to  be  a corrupt 
monarchy,  to  an  institution  more 
influential  than  any  other  in  the 
preservation  of  public  virtue — for 
such,  unquestionably,  is  the  day  of 
sacred  rest,  when  duly  observed: 
and  again  we  say  alas!  when  we 
think  and  know,  that  it  is  the  ge- 
neral government  itself,  that  au- 
thorizes and  requires  the  desecra- 
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tion  of  this  day,  and  prevents  the 
execution  of  the  salutary  enact- 
ments of  the  individual  states  of 
the  Union.  Till  we  be  turned 
from  this  sin,  and  from  Indian 
and  African  oppression,  we  shall 
deeply  fear  that  the  impending 
judgments  of  heaven  will  not  be 
averted — that  if  they  are  suspend- 
ed, it  will  only  be  to  give  space 
for  repentance,  and  this  failing, 
that  they  will  return  and  fall  upon 
ns  with  augmented  force  and  wide 
desolation. 

“ Q.  You  have  practised  as  a 
physician  for  many  years? 

“ A.  Yes. 

u Q.  State  the  number  of  years. 

“ A.  Between  thirty  and  forty. 

“ Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to 
observe  the  effect  of  the  observance 
and  non-observance  of  the  seventh 
day  of  rest,  during  that  time? 

“A.  I have.  I have  been  in  the 
habit,  during  a great  many  years,  of 
considering  the  uses  of  the  Sab- 
bath, and  of  observing  its  abuse. 
The  abuses  are  chiefly  manifested 
in  labour  and  dissipation.  The 
use,  medically  speaking,  is  that  of 
a day  of  rest.  In  a theological 
sense  it  is  a holy  rest,  providing 
for  the  introduction  of  new  and 
sublimer  ideas  into  the  mind  of 
man,  preparing  him  for  his  future 
State.  As  a day  of  rest,  I view  it 
as  a day  of  compensation  for  the 
inadequate  restorative  power  of 
the  body,  under  continued  labour 
and  excitement.  A physician  al- 
ways has  respect  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  restorative  power, 
because  if  once  this  be  lost,  his 
healing  office  is  at  an  end.  If  I 
show  you,  from  the  physiological 
view  of  the  question,  that  there  arc 
provisions  in  the  laws  of  nature 
which  correspond  with  the  Divine 
commandment,  you  will  see  from 
the  analogy,  that  * the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,’  as  a necessary 
appointment.  A physician  is  anx- 
ious to  preserve  the  balance  of  cir^ 
rulation  as  necessary  to  the  rcsto- 
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rative  power  of  the  body.  The 
ordinary  exertions  of  man  run  down 
the  circulation  every  day  of  his 
lifej  and  the  first  general  law  of 
nature  by  which  God  (who  is  not 
only  the  giver,  but  also  the  pre- 
server and  sustainer  of  life,)  pre- 
vents man  from  destroying  him- 
self, is  the  alternating  of  day  with 
night,  that  repose  may  succeed  ac- 
tion. But  although  the  night  ap- 
parently equalizes  the  circulation 
well,  yet  it  does  not  sufficiently 
restore  its  balance,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a long  life.  Hence  one 
day  in  seven,  by  the  bounty  of  Pro- 
vidence, is  thrown  in  as  a day  of 
compensation,  to  perfect  by  its  re- 
pose the  animal  system.  You  may 
easily  determine  this  question  as 
a matter  of  fact,  by  trying  it  on 
beasts  of  burden.  Take  that  fine 
animal,  the  horse,  and  work  him  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  powers  every 
day  in  the  week,  or  gtve  him  rest 
one  day  in  seven,  and  you  will  soon 
perceive,  by  the  superior  vigour 
with  which  he  performs  his  func- 
tions on  the  other  six  days,  that 
this  rest  is  necessary  to  his  well- 
being. Man,  possessing  a superior 
nature,  is  borne  along  by  the  very 
vigour  of  his  mind,  so  that  the  injury 
of  continued  diurnal  exertion  and 
excitement  on  his  animal  system  is 
not  so  immediately  apparent  as  it  is 
in  the  brute ; but  in  the  long-run  he 
breaks  down  more  suddenly:  it 
abridges  the  length  of  his  life,  and 
that  vigour  of  his  old  age,  which  (as 
to  mere  animal  power ) ought  to  Ik 
the  object  of  his  preservation.  I 
consider  therefore  that,  in  the 
bountiful  provision  of  Providence 
for  the  preservation  of  human  life, 
the  sabbatical  appointment  is  not, 
as  it  has  been  sometimes  theologi- 
cally viewed,  simply  a precept 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  a politi- 
cal institution,  but  that  it  i*  10 
be  numbered  amongst  the  natural 
duties,  if  the  preservation  of  life 
admitted  to  be  a duty,  and  the  pf*- 
mature  destruction  of  it  a suicidal 
act.  This  is  said  simply  as  a phy- 
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sician,  and  without  reference  at  ail 
to  the  theological  question:  but  if 
you  consider  further  the  proper 
effect  of  real  Christianity,  namely, 
peace  of  mind,  confiding  trust  in 
God,  and  good-will  to  man,  you 
will  perceive  in  this  source  of  re- 
newed vigour  to  the  mind,  and 
through  the  mind  to  the  body,  an 
additional  spring  of  life  imparted 
from  this  higher  use  of  the  Sab- 
bath as  a holy  rest.  Were  I to 
pursue  this  part  of  the  question,  I 
should  be  touching  on  the  duties 
committed  to  the  clergy;  but  this 
I will  say,  that  researches  in  phy- 
siology, by  the  analogy  of  the 
working  of  Providence  in  nature, 
will  establish  the  truth  of  revela- 
tion, and  consequently  show  that 
the  Divine  commandment  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  an  arbitrary 
enactment,  but  as  an  appointment 
necessary  to  man.  This  is  the  po- 
sition in  which  I would  place  it,  as 
contradistinguished  from  precept 
and  legislation;  I would  point  out 
the  sabbatical  rest  as  necessary  to 
man,  and  that  the  great  enemies  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  consequently  the 
enemies  of  man,  are  all  laborious 
exercises  of  the  body  or  mind,  and 
dissipation,  which  force  the  circu- 
lation on  that  day  in  which  it 
should  repose:  whilst  relaxation 
from  the  ordinary  cares  of  life, 
the  enjoyment  of  this  repose  in 
the  bosom  of  one’s  family,  with  the 
religious  studies  and  duties  which 
the  day  enjoins,  not  one  of  which, 
if  rightly  exercised,  tends  to 
abridge  life,  constitute  the  benefi- 
cial and  appropriate  service  of  the 
day.  The  student  of  nature,  in 
becoming  the  student  of  Christ, 
will  find  in  the  principles  of  his 
doctrine  and  law,  and  in  the  prac- 
tical application  of  them,  the  only 
and  perfect  science  which  prolongs 
the  present,  and  perfects  the  future 
life.” — Dr.  Farre  goes  on  to  show, 
upon  medical  as  well  as  religious 
principles,  the  evils  of  tea-gardens, 
spirit-drinking,  and  other  popular 


excitements.  We  intend  to  notice 
his  important  statements  on  some 
futuit  occasion.” 


SIR  WALTRR  Scott’s  NOVELS. 

We  have  heretofore  borne  our 
testimony  against  the  pernicious 
influence  of  these  fascinating  and 
popular  productions;  and  we  re- 
joice to  find  that  at  the  present 
time,  when  these  works  and  their 
author,  are  being,  as  it  were  ca- 
nonized, by  those  who  care  more 
for  fine  writing  than  for  evangeli- 
cal truth  and  piety,  men  of  such 
unquestionable  taste  and  talent  as 
arc  the  conductors  of  the  Chris- 
tian Observer,  have  given  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  their  notes  to 
correspondents,  in  their  No.  for 
December  last. 

“ The  habit  of  novel-reading  in- 
troduced into  many  families  where 
it  did  not  formerly  prevail,  by 
means  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  pub- 
lications, has  always  appeared  to 
us  so  pernicious  and  alarming, 
that  we  have  never  ceased  to  re- 
monstrate against  it.  We  exam- 
ined the  matter  at  considerable 
length  in  our  review  of  the  Pirate; 
and  on  many  other  occasions  we 
have  written  so  strongly  upon  the 
subject  that  we  have  received  not 
a few  letters,  some  of  them  from 
very  respectable  quarters,  accus- 
ing us  of  puritanical  fastidious- 
ness, of  doing  injury  to  religion 
by  interdicting  innocent  entertain- 
ment, and  even  of  “ malignity,"  in 
torturing  to  evil  purposes  what 
Sir  Walter  Scott  never  meant  to 
profane  Scripture  or  to  encourage 
what  is  sinful.  Another  corres- 
pondent, however,  now  blames  us, 
on  the  other  side,  for  having  let 
fall,  in  our  notice  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  death,  the  words,  “pure 
and  virtuous,”  as  applied  to  his 
works  of  fiction.  We  however  in- 
troduced these  epithets  only  in  re- 
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ference  to  the  too  common  charac- 
ter of  novels,  especially  as  novels 
were  when  he  began  to  write?  in 
which  respect  they  w^re  certainly 
“ remarkable”  for  not  enervating 
the  imagination  with  scenes  of 
voluptuousness,  and  making  pas- 
sion the  great  object  of  their  de- 
velopment. We  are  not  readers 
of  novels,  even  of  Scott’s?  but  we 
have  always  understood  that  he 
deserved  at  least  this  meed?  and 
as  we  were  painfully  scattering 
censures  over  a tomb,  on  account 
of  the  profane  use  of  Scripture, 
we  were  not  unwilling  to  give  cre- 
dit to  a departed  author,  for  so 
far  laudably  deviating  from  the 
habits  of  his  fraternity  as  not  to 
exhibit  licentiousness  under  fasci- 
nating colours.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
novel  reading,  even  the  reading  of 
Waverley  Novels,  is  a most  inju- 
rious and  unchristian  habit?  and 
in  our  Number  for  September  we 
remarked,  that  “ we  would  not  be 
parties  to  the  compact  too  widely 
acted  upon  of  late  years,  between 
professed  Christians  and  the  men 
of  this  world,  to  meet  as  friends  in 
the  neutral  temple  of  genius,  and 
there  to  settle  their  differences? 
the  Christian  agreeing  on  his  part 
to  consume  his  days  in  the  study 
of  Waverley  Novels,  in  considera- 
tion of  their  talent?  provided  the 
novel-reader  will  condescend  to 
acknowledge  the  fancy  and  pathos 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  to  place  the 
Pilgrim’s  Progress  on  the  same 
shelf  with  Robinson  Crusoe.”  We 
entirely  concur  with  a revered 
friend  and  former  correspondent, 
Mrs.  Hannah  More,  speaking  of 
works  of  fiction,  that  “ the  con- 
stant familiarity,  even  with  such 
as  are  not  exceptionable  in  them- 
selves, relaxes  the  mind  that  needs 
hardening,  dissolves  'the  heart 
which  wants  fortifying,  stirs  the 
imagination  which  wants  quieting, 
irritates  the  passions  which  want 
calming,  and,  above  all,  disinclines 
and  disqualifies  for  active  virtues 


and  for  spiritual  exercises.  Though 
all  these  books  may  not  be  wicked, 
yet  the  habitual  indulgence  in  such 
reading  is  a silent,  mining  mis- 
chief. Though  there  be  no  act, 
and  no  moment,  in  which  any  open 
assault  on  the  mind  is  made,  yet 
the  constant  habit  performs  the 
work  of  a mental  atrophy — it  pro- 
duces all  the  symptoms  of  decay? 
and  the  danger  is  not  less  for  being 
more  gradual,  and  therefore  leas 
suspected.”  This  applies  to  the 
Waverley  Novels,  even  upon  the 
estimate  of  their  greatest  admi- 
rers? and  though,  as  we  under- 
stand  rather  than  personally  know, 
that  they  are  not  impure  or  vi- 
cious, in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  those  terms — they  are  still,  ac- 
cording to  the  ohly  true  estimate 
— that  of  Scripture — full  of  evil 
and  full  of  danger?  and  they  have 
done  more  to  raise  a sneer  against 
true  religion  and  its  followers,  by 
their  caricatures  of  the  Covenant- 
ers, and  in  other  ways,  than  even 
the  writings  of  scores  of  professed 
infidels.  All  this  we  have  written 
again  and  again,  year  after  year? 
but  we  repeat  it,  as  our  meaning 
appears  to  have  been  mistaken. 
The  author’s  historical  narratives 
are  written  in  a very  different  spi- 
rit to  the  novels,  and  these  we 
have  again  pleasure  in  commend- 
ing. We  could  never  understand 
how  it  is  that  a man  who,  in  the 
Tales  of  a Grandfather,  speaks 
with  marked  reverence  of  religion, 
should  in  his  novels  often  allow 
himself  to  expose  it  to  ridicule, 
under  uncouth  terms  and  ludicrous 
applications  of  Scripture.  It  shows 
at  least  that  he  did  not  wish  the 
mind  of  his  beloved  grandchild  to 
be  debased  with  irreverent  associa- 
tions.” 


SYNOD  or  ULSTER. 

The  following  article  from  the 
Orthodox  Presbyterian  for  July, 
will  make  our  readers  acquainted 
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with  the  progress  and  prosperity 
of  reform  in  the  Synod  of  Ulster. 

“The  late  annual  meeting  of  this 
body,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  impor- 
tant that  has  been  held  for  a cen- 
tury, whether  we  regard  the  har- 
monious Christian  spirit  in  which 
its  business  was  conducted,  or  the 
important  measures  that  were 
adopted.  Before  entering  on  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  Synod,  it 
was  unanimously  agreed,  that  a 
portion  of  each  day  should  be 
spent  in  devotional  exercises,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  af- 
flictive pestilence  with  which  it 
has  pleased  God  to  visit  these 
lands.  The  lime  appointed  was 
six  o’clock  in  the  morning — the 
services  were  conducted  by  two  of 
the  brethren  every  day — and  each 
of  them  sung  a psalm,  read  and 
expounded  a portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  then  prayed — and  it 
was  delightful  to  find  the  large 
place  of  worship  generally  filled,  at 
so  early  an  hour,  every  morning, 
by  the  ministers  of  the  Synod,  and 
others,  who  met  to  worship  with 
them.  These  exercises  seemed  to 
cast  a hallowed  influence  over  all 
the  other  proceedings  of  the  body. 
The  first  case  of  general  interest 
that  occupied  attention,  was  that 
of  Mr.  M'Clean,  formerly  of  Ncw- 
tonhamilton.  He  had  been  under 
trial  by  his  Presbytery  for  gross 
misconduct, and  having  found  that 
it  was  their  intention  to  suspend 
or  degrade  him,  he  contrived  to 
induce  a few  of  his  congregation 
to  sign  a document,  declaring 
their  intention  of  withdrawing 
from  the  Synod,  and  uniting  them- 
selves with  the  Remonstrants. 
This  was  not  signed  by  one  of  the 
elders,  nor  was  the  proceeding  ge- 
nerally known  to  the  congregation. 
Yet  on  this  document  being  pre- 
sented to  a Remonstrant  Presby- 
tery, they  affected  to  receive  him 
under  their  care;  and  the  Remon- 
strant Synod  have  so  far  counte- 
nanced this  foul  deed,  that  they 
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have  actually  appointed  a com- 
mission to  go  to  the  place,  enter  a 
meeting-house  which  does  not  be- 
long to  them,  and  go  through  a 
mock  trial  of  a man  who  is  sus- 
pended by  the  Synod  from  all  mi- 
nisterial duties.  Such  an  act  of 
wanton  insult  to  a church  already 
much  injured,  has  not  perhaps  oc- 
curred before  in  the  province  of 
Ulster.  And  this  attempt  at 
screening  a minister  from  the  cen- 
sures of  his  church,  and  depriving 
a congregation  of  their  place  of 
worship,  is  to  be  perpetrated  by 
men  who  have  made  the  kingdom 
ring  with  loud  praises  of  their 
own  purity  and  liberality.  The 
Synod  have  appointed  a commit- 
tee, in  conjunction  with  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Armagh,  to  watch  these 
disgraceful  proceedings,  and  take 
such  steps  as  may  appear  to  them 
to  be  necessary. 

The  next  important  subject  that 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Synod, 
was  subscription  to  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  of  Faith.  This  sub- 
ject was  long  and  ably  discussed, 
when  at  length  it  was  moved  and 
carried,  that  every  candidate  for 
_ the  ministry  should  declare  his 
reception  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Confession  in  the  spirit  of  them, 
at  the  same  time  leaving  it  in  the 
power  of  any  candidate  to  object 
to  the  particular  phraseology  in 
which  they  are  expressed,  and  to 
submit  his  difficulties  to  the  Synod, 
who  would  judge  whether  they 
were  of  sufficient  importance  to 
prevent  his  being  acknowledged 
as  a minister  of  the  Synod.  With 
this  decision  we  were  much  gra- 
tified. The  great  principle  of 
subscription  is  recognised — so  is 
the  Westminster  Confession — yet 
liberty  is  granted  to  any  one  that 
scruples,  and  a fair  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  to  him,  to  state 
his  peculiar  views.  No  method 
could  have  been  devised,  promis- 
ing so  fair  to  guard  the  purity  of 
the  church,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  liberty  of  the  candidate.  The 
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time  occupied  with  this  important 
measure,  left  much  less  than  could 
have  been  desired  for  the  remain- 
ing business  of  the  Synod.  Some 
subjects,  of  deep  interest  to  the 
body,  were  deferred  till  the  next 
annual  meeting.  There  was  one, 
however,  that  demanded  immedi- 
ate attention — the  introduction  of 
a bill  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  which  the  liberty  of  celebrating 
marriages  is  purposed,  to  a great 
extent,  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
ministers  of  the  Synod,  and  other 
Presbyterian  bodies.  The  author 
of  the  bill  is  said  to  be  Mr.  Ruth- 
ven,  the  member  for  Downpatrick, 
who  is  reported,  on  a former  occa- 
sion, to  have  foully  misrepresent- 
ed the  Synod,  and  now  is  endea- 
vouring to  inflict  upon  it  peons  and 
penalties.  He  wishes  it  henceforth 
to  be  a misdemeanour,  for  which  a 
Presbyterian  minister  will  be  sub- 
ject to  transportation,  if  he  shall 
marry  any  person  of  another  de- 
nomination to  one  of  his  own  hear- 
ers. This  is  the  first  attempt  that 
has  been  made  to  inflict  penalties 
on  Presbyterians,  since  the  acces- 
sion of  the  House  of  Brunswick 
The  matter  of  this  unjust  bill  has 
been  entrusted  to  a committee  of 
the  Synod. 

The  last  subject  of  general  inte- 
rest that  was  discussed,  related  to 
the  new  Board  of  Education.  The 
Synod  remained  faithful,  and  pro- 
tested against  its  enactments.  It 
is  now,  after  much  difficulty,  dis- 
tinctly ascertained,  that  the  Board 
will  not  allow  the  use  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  Protestant  children,  du- 
ring school  hours.  All,  therefore, 
who  join  it,  unite  themselves  with 
a society  with  whom  the  word  of 
God  is  interdicted.  We,  there- 
fore, continue  to  say,  “ O my  soul, 
come  not  thou  into  their  secret: 
unto  their  assembly,  mine  honour, 
be  not  thou  united.” 

During  the  sitting  of  the  body, 
we  often  lamented  the  very  small 
attendance  of  elders.  Something 
should  be  done  to  secure  their  pre- 


sence at  our  church  courts.  Their 
expenses  ought  surely  to  be  paid 
by  their  respective  sessions,  as  we 
fear  the  want  of  support  has  con- 
tributed tp  keep  away  many  whose 
hearts  were  with  us.  Throughout 
the  time  of  meeting,  sermons  were 
preached  in  the  evenings,  when- 
ever the  business  of  the  Synod  al- 
lowed. The  missionary  operations 
of  the  Synod  were  reported  to  be 
encouraging.  On  the  whole,  we 
could  not  contemplate,  otherwise 
than  with  adoring  wonder,  the 
changed  appearance  of  the  Synod 
of  Ulster.  Its  advancement  in 
knowledge,  purity,  piety,  and  zeal, 
is  far  beyond  any  thing  that  could 
have  been  anticipated.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Synod  for  the  few  last 
years,  furnishes  an  interesting 
comment  on  the  126th  Psalm, 
which,  from  its  extreme  suitable- 
ness, we  cannot  forego  the  happi- 
ness of  transcribing.  “ When  the 
Lord-  turned  again  the  captivity  of 
Zion,  we  were  like  them  that 
dreamed.  Then  was  our  mouth 
filled  with  laughter,  and  our  tongue 
with  singing.  The  Lord  hath  done 
great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  arc 
glad.  Turn  again  our  captivity, 
O Lord,  as  the  streams  in  the 
south.  They  that  sow  in  tears 
shall  reap  in  joy.  He  that  goeth 
forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  pre- 
cious seed,  shall  doubtless  come 
again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his 
sheaves  with  him.”  The  Lord 
keep  us  humble!  and  grant  that 
any  thing  yet  effected  may  be  only 
the  first  fruits  of  an  abuudant  har- 
vest! 


KEVIKW. 

If  we  need  an  apology  for  so 
frequently  introducing  into  our 
pages  the  subject  of  the  follow- 
ing review,  it  will  be  found  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  review  it- 
self. Geology  is  now,  and  has 
been  for  some  time  past,  the  fa- 
vourite weapon  of  infidels,  in  their 
attacks  on  divine  revelation.  Not 
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only  as  in  all  former  instances, 
are  they  likely  to  have  the  wea- 
pon wrested  from  them,  but  to 
find  it  powerfully  wielded  against 
themselves.  We  have  not  a doubt, 
that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation  will  shortly  be  demon- 
strated to  be  in  striking  harmony 
with  this  part  of  science,  as  it  is 
with  every  other.  The  review, 
which  we  are  obliged  to  divide,  is 
taken  from  the  Christian  Observer 
of  November  last. 

The  Mosaical  axd  Mineral  Ge- 
ology, Illustrated  and  Compared. 

By  IV.  M.  Higgins,  F.  G.  S. 

Ismdon.  1832. 

Geology  has  of  late  years  be- 
come one  of  the  most  interesting 
departments  of  human  knowledge} 
and  we  should  not  feel  that  we 
misapplied  our  pages,  if  we  now 
and  then  devoted  a few  of  them  to 
so  rational  a subject  of  investiga- 
tion. But  in  the  midst  of  the  to- 
picks  wilh  which  modem  science 
teems,  we  must  make  a selection: 
and  therefore,  as  Christian  obser- 
vers, our  occasional  notices  of  ge- 
ology have  chiefly  had  reference  to 
that  eminently  important  branch  of 
it — Us  bearing  upon  the  Scriptural 
account  of  the  Creation  and  the  De- 
luge. If  He  who  made  the  world, 
also  indited  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
there  can  be  no  real  discrepancy 
between  them:  the  facts  of  nature 
cannot  contradict  the  declarations 
of  the  Omniscient  Creator}  and 
the  Christian  needs  not  fear  to 
institute  a comparison  between 
them. 

For  many  years  geology  was 
studied  upon  very  superficial  prin- 
ciples, by  means  of  which  the  phy- 
sico-theological  writers  of  a for- 
mer day  found  the  Deluge  every 
where.  Further  discoveries  over- 
turned their  hypotheses,  and  then 
the  infidel  prematurely  triumphed, 
as  if  he  had  confuted  the  word  of 
God.  There  arose  a third  class 
of  investigators,  who,  neither  shut- 
ting their  eyes  to  facts,  nor  con- 
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verting  physical  truth  into  moral 
poison,  calmly  compared  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  with  the  declara- 
tions of  Holy  Writ,  and  found  not 
only  that  they  were  compatible,  but 
that  in  some  instances  the  former 
are  an  admirable  comment  on  the 
latter.  These  commentators  have 
however  differed  in  their  explica- 
tion of  their  text}  and  we  pretend 
not  to  decide  which  is  right.  It 
is  enough,  as  respects  the  argu- 
ment for  the  truth  of  Scripture,  if 
any  one  of  them  has  pointed  out 
a way  in  which  the  sacred  narra- 
tive and  the  geological  appear- 
ances, may  be  fairly  shown  to  be 
reconcileable.  Christians  may  pro- 
perly argue  among  themselves  re- 
specting the  right  interpretation; 
but  if  they  can  exhibit  to  the  scep- 
tical geologist  any  one  fair  and 
reasonable  interpretation  which 
brings  his  facts  within  the  record, 
his  infidel  conclusion  is  foreclosed. 

There  are  two  particulars  in 
geology,  and  in  Scripture,  which 
are  chiefly  the  subject  of  compari- 
son. One  is,  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  Deluge;  and  this  we  may 
now  confidently  say,  without  fear 
of  refutation,  is  not  only  not  con- 
trary to  existing  phenomena, but  is 
actually  demonstrated  by  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  earth’s  surface. 
The  infidel  had  an  easy  triumph 
over  the  old  writers,  who  adduced, 
in  proof  of  the  Noachic  deluge, 
facts  about  shells,  gravel,  strata, 
and  so  forth,  which  in  truth  ar- 
gued nothing  to  the  purpose;  but 
the  discoveries  and  conclusions  ef 
modern  science  are  irresistible. 
The  infidel  might  refute  a Calcott; 
but  can  he  grapple  with  a Buck- 
land? 

The  other  main  fact  in  which 
geology  and  Scripture  are  brought 
side  by  side  for  a comparison  is, 
the  Creation,  with  its  attendant 
circumstances.  The  usual  imprest 
sion  of  a reader,  in  perusing  the 
first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis, is,  that  the  creation  in  the  first 
verse,  and  the  whole  of  the  »uh»e- 
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quent  events  to  the  formation  of 
man,  occupied  precisely  six  days 
of  our  present  time.  Now  it  is 
not  to  be  denied — and  why  should 
any  Christian  Bhut  his  eyes  to  plain 
facts?— that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  known  circumstances 
of  our  globe  with  this  supposition. 
Christian  geologists  offer  two  so- 
lutions: and  whether  or  not  either 
of  them  be  right,  the  infidel  cannot 
deny  that  they  present  a fair  an- 
swer to  his  objection.  The  first 
is,  that  the  first  verse  of  Genesis 
describes  the  creation  of  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth;  but  that  be- 
tween that  event  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  earth  for  the  habita- 
tion of  man,  a long  period  may 
have  elapsed,  sufficient  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  early  phenomena 
of  geology.  Others,  thinking  this 
solution  insufficient  to  account  for 
the  existing  facts,  add  to  it  the  hy- 
pothesis that  by  “ day,”  in  the  in- 
spired account  of  the  creation,  is 
meant  a long  period  of  time,  ade- 
quate to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
changes  which  geologists  consider 
as  being  proved  by  facts  to  have 
taken  place  before  the  formation 
of  man.  We  need  not  revive  the 
discussion  which  took  place  in  our 
pages,  in  consequence  of  the  inser- 
tion of  Mr.  Faber’s  arguments  in 
proof  of  the  days  being  protracted 
periods  of  time.  But  one  most 
important  point,  showing  the  truth 
of  the  Bible  narrative,  has  been 
ascertained  by  the  modern  disco- 
veries of  geologists;  namely,  that 
the  existence  of  mankind  is  com- 
paratively recent,  and  that  no 
traces  of  any  thing  human  can  be 
found  in  any  strata,  anterior  in  date 
to  those  of  the  most  recent  forma- 
tion. We  every  where  find  traces 
of  the  earlier  day's  works  in  the 
older  (yet  not  the  oldest)  forma- 
tions; but  the  vestiges  of  man,  the 
work  of  the  sixth  and  last  day,  are 
only  on  the  surface.  Could  such  a 
fact  have  been  anticipated  by  any 
man  who  did  not  believe  the  Mo- 
saick  narrative?  Surely  the  infidel 


philosopher  must  think  it  an  ex- 
traordinary and  most  lucky  chance 
for  revelation,  that  it  does  so  hap- 
pen that  Noah’s  deluge  and  Mo- 
seS’s  creation  should  just  hap- 
pen to  tally  and  dovetail  with  the 
modern  discoveries  in  geology; 
and  that  when  we  come  to  delve 
into  the  earth’s  crust,  we  find  things 
just  as  they  might  have  been  if  the 
Bible  were  true.  No  philosopher 
would  have  undertaken  to  assert, 
antecedently  to  the  actual  disco- 
very of  the  fact,  that  though  birds, 
beasts,  fishes,  and  vegetables  of 
innumerable  kinds  are  found  in 
old  formations,  there  would  not 
be  discovered  a single  vestige  of 
man;  thus  bringing  down  the  ori- 
gin of  the  human  race  to  a very 
recent  period,  which  happens,  by 
what  the  infidel  must  think  a very 
odd  coincidence,  to  correspond 
with  the  chronology  of  Holy  Writ. 
A period  of  six  thousand  years 
since  the  Creation  of  man,  and  two- 
thirds  of  that  period  (we  speak  in 
round  numbers)  since  the  deluge, 
answers  exceedingly  well  to  the 
dates  suggested  by  practical  geo- 
logy. What  would  the  infidel  have 
said— what  might  he  not  have 
said — if  the  facts  had  happened  to 
prove  otherwise;  if,  for  instance, 
human  fossilized  bones  had  been 
discovered  in  the  older  formations, 
referring  them  to  a date  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  perhaps 
millions,  of  years? 

These  important  corroborations 
being  furnished  by  the  science  of 
geology,  we  are  not  to  be  alarmed 
because  the  same  science  also  in- 
timates certain  difficulties,  which 
seem  to  require  some  correction 
of  the  popular  comments  on  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis — not  any 
alteration  in  the  text,  but  a varia- 
tion in  the  interpretation.  Real 
discrepancies  do  not  exist;  nay, 
the  discoveries  which  might  have 
been  expected  to  bring  such  dis- 
crepancies to  light,  tin  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  Mosaick  narrative 
is  not  true,  have  actually  disclosed 
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new  corroborations.  With  this 
grand  evidence  in  our  favour,  we 
may  well  be  reconciled  to  geology, 
if,  yielding  us  so  much,  she  asks 
in  return,  that  where  her  voice 
does  not  accord  with  our  former 
interpretation  of  certain  passages 
of  Holy  Writ,  we  should  consider 
whether  these  passages  are  not 
fairly  susceptible  of  a meaning 
which  reconciles  the  phenomena 
with  the  text.  We  are  not  by  any 
means  sure,  with  Mr.  Faber  and 
others,  that  with  a view  to  make 
geology  and  Scripture  coincide,  it 
is  necessary  to  construe  the  word 
“ day”,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis, as  meaning  an  indefinite  and 
lengthened  period  of  time;  but 
even  if  it  be  so,  it  is  a less  terrifick 
conclusion  that  this  is  the  right 
sense,  and  that  a thousand  or  ten 
thousand  years  are  with  the  Lord 
in  this  passage  but  one  day,  than 
that  the  Bible  says  one  thing,  and 
the  undeniable  phenomena  of  the 
earth’s  structure  another.  And  as 
for  critical  difficulties  in  the  text, 
it  is  as  much  a stretch  of  interpre- 
tation to  say  that  a day,  in  this 
passage,  of  necessity  means  literal- 
ly what  we  now  mean  by  it  in  re- 
fercnte  to  the  sun’s  apparent  daily 
circuit;  whereas  }t  is  mentioned 
again  and  again  several  days  be- 
fore the  sun  and  moon  and  stars 
are  announced — as  if  to  explain  the 
word  figuratively,  as  meaning  a 
certain  portion— or  progression 
of  time,  however  long,  the  com- 
mencement and  end  of  which  are 
analogically  called  its  morning 
and  evening.  The  plain  truth  is, 
that  the  narrative  is  much  too 
succinct  to  ground  on  it  all  the 
physical  details  of  the  creation; 
it  was  not  given  us  for  that  pur- 
pose; it  is  enough  that  we  can 
show  that  it  can  be  fairly  so  con- 
strued as  not  to  be  opposed  to  ac- 
tual facts,  and  that,  however  con- 
strued, its  most  remarkable  an- 
nouncements are  actually  confirm- 
ed by  them. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train 


of  thought  by  the  title  of  the  pub- 
lication before  us.  The  author 
gives  an  outline  of  the  chief  ascer- 
tained phenomena  of  the  earth’s 
crust,  with  some  of  the  theoretical 
hypotheses  concerning  them.  Into 
these  we  enter  not  at  present,  as 
our  object  in  taking  up  the  book 
was  simply  to  quote  a few  passages 
which  bear  upon  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Mosaick  cosmogony. 
We  will,  however, in  passing,  touch 
upon  two  or  three  points. 

The  first  grand  division  of  the 
earth’s  crust  is,  into  its  stratified 
and  its  unstratified  portions.  The 
unstratified  portions  lie  geologi- 
cally under  the  others,  though 
often  piercing  through  them;  they 
are  destitute  of  organick  remains; 
and  no  controversy  exists  as  to 
their  having  been  a portion  of 
what  may  be  called  the  primitive 
world.  Still,  as  they  have  various 
features,  such  as  crystallization, 
apparent  volcanick  origin,  See., 
which  indicate  gradual  arrange- 
ment, it  may  not  seem  so  natural 
to  suppose  them  thus  created,  as 
to  consider  only  the  materials  as 
originally  created  and  subjected  to 
certain  laws,  out  of  which  gradu- 
ally arose  the  present  arrange- 
ment, allowing  for  this  purpose  a 
long  succession  of  ages,  between 
the  original  formation  of  the  ma- 
terials and  the  final  formation  of 
the  earth  for  the  dwelling  of  man, 
with  the  various  subordinate  spe- 
cies of  organick  and  sentien  t beings. 

The  stratified  portions  are  of 
two  classes;  those  which  contain 
organick  remains,  and  those  which 
are  destitute  of  them;  technically 
the  fossiliferous  and  the  unfossili- 
ferous.  The  fossiliferous  must 
clearly  be  subsequent  to  the  dale 
of  organick  beings,  as  they  con- 
tain ample  vestiges  of  them;  but 
the  unfossiliferous  may  or  may 
not  be  thus  circumstanced.  Mr. 
Higgins  shall  give  us  in  brief  the 
different  theories. 

" There  are  three  opinions  which  have 
been  maintained  concerning  the  formation 
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of  the  non-fomiliferoua  stratified  rocks : 
that  they  were  deposited  from  fluid  ; that 
thoy  were  produced  by  the  action  of  fire ; 
and  that  they  were  created,  in  situ,  as  we 
now  find  them. 

“ ‘ The  first  formations,'  says  D’Aubia- 
son,  defending  the  fluid  hypothesis,  ‘ were 
produced  by  a general  cause.  We  can 
represent  them  to  ourselves  as  precipita- 
tions from  an  universal  dissolution,  that 
is  to  say,  from  a dissolution  that  covered 
the  whole  terrestrial  globe.  While  this 
dissolution  deposited  one  substance,  or 
one  rock,  in  one  place,  it  is  very  possible 
that  it  produced  no  precipitate  of  the 
■ame  species  in  another;  either  because 
the  constituent  principles  of  the  rock  were 
not  in  sufficient  quantities  in  that  part  of 
the  dissolution,  or  because  the  causes  of 
the  precipitation  did  not  there  exercise 
their  action,  or  lastly,  because  other  causes 
obstructed  them.  In  this  place,  they  de- 

C sited  granite;  a little  further  mica  state, 
aause  the  elements  of  mica  wero,  per- 
haps, in  a greater  quantity  in  that  part  of 
the  dissolution  which  covered  the  latter 
place.' 

“ Other  writers  havo  maintained  the 
igneous  origin  of  all  the  non-fossiliferous 
rocks;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  any  geo- 
logist of  the  present  day  would  defend 
such  an  opinion.  But  professor  Milscher- 
licb  has  considerably  extended  our  know- 
ledge of  tho  effect  which  fire  has  bad  in 
the  formation  of  some  of  the  non-fossilife- 
rous  stratified  rocks,  as  well  as  those 
which  are  unstratified.  This  celebrated 
chemist,  whon  making  some  inquiriea  at 
Fahlun,  concerning  tno  extraction  of  cop- 
per, found  that  tho  scorim  often  contained 
some  well  defined  crystals,  and  that  the 
whole  mass  of  the  clay  had  a crystalline 
texture;  and  in  almost  every  foundery 
that  he  afterwards  visited,  he  observed 
crystalline  combinations,  which  resembled 
minerals.  By  pursuing  the  inquiry  into 
which  his  mind  was  thus  led,  he  succeed- 
ed in  forming  by  fire,  a great  variety  of 
mineral  substances,  among  which  mica 
and  other  constituents  of  rocks  are  men- 
tioned. From  theso  discoveries  he  was 
led  to  the  conclnsion  that  many  of  the 
non-foseiliferous  stratified  rocks  were  pro- 
duced by  fusion,  which,  he  says,  affords  an 
easy  explanation  of  the  increase  of  tempe- 
raturo,  as  we  proceed  into  the  interior  of 
tho  earth,  as  well  as  of  hot  springs,  and 
other  phenomena. 

“ Mr.  Penn,  and  his  school,  suppose 
these  rocks  to  hsvc  been  called  into  exist- 
ence by  the  Almighty  fiat,  by  an  imme- 
diate simultaneous  operation.  He  denies 
the  interference  of  all  aecondary  causes, 
and  considers  them  as  parts  of  the  earth, 
as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  its  Creator. 

“ That  this  world  was  created  by  the 
Almighty  fiat,  at  once,  in  a moment,  and 


without  any  aecondary  causes,  is,  we  think, 
a proposition  that  cannot  be  controverted  ; 
but  we  arc  unable  to  aay  that  the  non-foe- 
siliferous  stratified  rocks  are  parts  of  that 
world.  Of  this,  however,  we  may  be  qnita 
certain,  that  if  they  are  parts  ol  the  pri- 
mitive oarth,  they  have  suffered  great 
changes  from  the  action  of  both  aqueous 
and  igneous  causes. 

“ We  havo  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
ell  the  foasiliferous  stratified  rocks  were 
formed  by  causes  that  are  still  productive 
in  the  formation  of  strata.  It  has  also 
been  stated  that  during  the  deposition  of 
these  rocks,  circumstances  were  more  fa- 
vourable to  extensivo  and  rapid  resalts 
than  at  present,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
greater  surface  temperature. 

“ The  non-fossiliferous  unstratified  rocks 
■ppear  to  hare  been  produced  by  certain 
chemical  laws,  which  have  had  a contem- 
poraneous operation  over  the  entire  tar- 
face  of  the  oarth,  and  that  at  a lime  pre- 
vious to  the  existence  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life.” — pp.  78 — 81. 

Difficulties  attend  every  step  of 
this  progress;  and  far  are  we  from 
being  satisfied  with  the  argument* 
which  refer  even  the  fossiliferous 
stratified  rocks  to  causes  at  pre- 
sent in  action;  though  upon  the 
whole  it  seems  the  most  probable 
solution.  But  with  regard  even  to 
these,  and  still  more  with  regard 
to  the  “ chemical  laws”  which 
produced  the  (alleged)  older  for- 
mations, there  may  have  been  ele- 
ments, affinities,  and  actions,  of 
which  we  now  know  nothing; 
which,  so  to  speak,  have  burnt 
themselves  out,  leaving  us  only 
the  result,  with  as  little  possibility 
of  our  tracing  back  the  process  as 
there  would  be  if  a man  who  had 
never  seen  or  heard  of  fire  or  wax 
or  cotton,  were  presented  with  the 
gases  and  ashes  produced  by  the 
burning  of  a taper,  and  required 
out  of  them  to  reconstruct  in  ima- 
gination a perfect  wax  candle. 
There  may  have  been  millions  of 
intercourses  of  elective  affinities, 
which  have  done  their  work,  and 
are  exhausted;  elements  may  have 
combined  and  recombined  till  there 
are  no  materials  left  of  greater  af- 
finity again  to  separate  them.  We 
see  the  result;  but  what  were  the 
original  materials,  is  perhaps  as 
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little  to  be  traced  back  as  the  wax 
taper;  nay  even  less  so,  as  we  have 
supposed  all  the  results  of  its  con- 
sumption collected  together;  but 
who  can  say  what  belonged  to  each 
atom  in  its  original  construction, 
or  -where  some  of  the  elements 
have  flown  which  escaped  in  the 
play  of  affinities,  and  have  entered 
into  a thousand  new  combinations. 
Pour  some  lemon  juice  upon  car- 
bonated alkali,  and  give  a man 
ignorant  of  chemistry  the  result- 
ing compound:  what  can  he  dis- 
cover of  the  elements?  Assist  him 
by  art;  crystallize  the  neutral  salt, 
and  imagine  a mountain  formed  of 
it.  Nay,  go  further,  and  analyse 
your  mountain  into  an  acid  and  an 
alkali;  but  where  is  the  carbonick 
acid  1 and  even  if  all  were  collect- 
ed, would  the  inspection  of  these 
products  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
lemon  and  a lemon  tree,  and  all 
the  process  of  its  growth  and  ma- 
turation. If  then  our  glass  of  soda 
water,  would  not  by  analysis  bring 
back  a lemon  grove,  as  little,  nay 
less,  can  we  expect  from  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  world’s  materials 
to  get  back  to  their  formation, 
when  perhaps  their  very  elements 
now  exist  only  in  new  forms,  which 
offer  no  more  clue  to  their  origin 
than  the  smoke  of  a cannon  does 
to  the  tree  out  of  which  the  char- 
coal of  the  gunpowder  was  formed. 
Wethink  we  have  done  something 
when  we  analyze  granite  into  its 
three  constituent  minerals;  and  in- 
fer that  they  were  melted  together 
by  heat;  but  after  all,  how  know 
we  that  the  mass  of  its  compounds 
was  not  the  result  of  chemically 
combined  gases,  or  that  it  did  not 
originate  in  causes  of  which  we 
can  have  no  conception,  because 
the  combination  has  taken  place, 
and  the  constituents  in  their  pri-- 
mitive  form  are  no  longer  in 
being? 

We  merely  throw  out  these  sug- 
gestions as  showing  the  real  dif- 
ficulty of  the  question.  One  fact 
is  dear,  that  God  made  all  things; 


but  what  were  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples, what  laws  he  impressed 
upon  them,  and  through  what 
combinations  they  may  have  pass- 
ed, we  know  not;  and,  physically 
speaking,  we  never  can  know.  If 
two  gases,  two  fluids,  or  two  sub- 
stances of  any  kind  which  had  a 
greater  chemical  affinity  for  each 
other  than  for  any  thing  else  in 
existence,  should  combine  and 
form  a new  substance  wholly  un- 
like its  component  parts,  and  no 
portion  of  either  of  these  elements 
now  existed  in  an  uncombined 
form,  it  would  be  impossible  ever 
to  gain  an  idea  of  them  from  the 
result.  Chemical  geology  can 
therefore  go  but  a certain  way 
back;  all  beyond  is  darkness.  Dr. 
Davy,  when  he  discovered  the  me- 
tallick  base  of  soda,  which  cannot 
exist  in  its  uncombined  state  ex- 
posed to  water  or  atmospherick 
air,  thought  he  had  discovered  a 
principle  by  which  he  could  ac- 
count for  some  most  important 
geological  phenomena.  He  lived 
himself  to  renounce  his  ingenious 
hypothesis;  but  the  abstract  pos- 
sibility of  such  a.  solution  by  the 
combination  of  elements  which 
might  forever  have  remained  un- 
known, (and  in  the  last  resort  of 
affinities  must  have  done  so,)  may 
suffice  to  show  the  difficulty,  and 
often  impossibility,  of  tracing  back 
the  phenomena  of  geology  to  its 
causes.  Some  of  those  causes 
doubtless  still  exist:  we  know,  for 
example,  the  process  of  the  for- 
.mation  of  alluvium,  we  understand 
how  gravel  is  rounded,  how  orga- 
nick  remains  became  fossilized, 
how  torrents  act  and  rocks  are 
disintegrated;  and  from  such  facts 
a fair  analogy  will  lead  us  to  many 
large  geological  deductions;  but 
when  we  get  further  back,  we  soon 
become  perplexed,  and  are  proba- 
bly in  search  of  what  we  can  never 
ascertain.  God  made  it  so,  must 
be  our  answer;  but  to  point  out, 
so  long  after,  what  he  made  origi- 
nally in  combination,  if  he  made 
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any  thing  so,  and  what  he  made 
elementally,  and  left  to  the  affini- 
ties which  he  had  given  to  it,  is 
utterly  impracticable.  Whether 
he  created  a certain  stratum  in 
situ,  or  caused  it  to  grow  out  of 
materials  which  he  had  already 
created  and  endowed  with  certain 
properties,  is  a speculation,  the 
absolute  decision  of  which  is  in 
certain  cases  beyond  the  range  of 
human  intelligence.  Yet  there  are 
analogies  and  probabilities  which 
may  reasonably  be  weighed,  and 


whether  they  lead,  with  Mr.  Penn, 
to  the  conclusion,  that  certain 
rocks  were  created  just  where  and 
how  they  now  stand,  without  the 
interference  of  secondary  causes; 
or  whether,  with  the  students  of 
other  schools,  they  be  thought  to 
have  originated  in  causes  now  in 
existence,  or  that  once  were  in  ex- 
istence, we  see  not  that  either  of 
these  hypotheses  leads  of  necessity 
to  any  theological  inference  hostile 
to  truth  or  Scripture. 

( To  be  continued.) 


Eitccarp  anti  pfjtlogopijieal  ^ntdligcncc,  etc. 


Map  of  Palf.stinf..— Mr.  A.  Fin- 
ley has  just  published  a map  of 
Palestine,  which  we  hesitate  not 
to  recommend  to  Sabbath-school 
teachers,  and  to  all  who  desire  to 
obtain  an  accurate  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Land,  both 
in  its  ancient  and  modern  state. 
We  have  examined  it  with  some 
care;  and  as  a single  map  of  Pa- 
lestine, we  give  it  a decided  pre- 
ference to  any  other  we  have  seen. 

The  Blind — Hulderich  Schoenbergcr, 
born  at  Weida,  in  1601,  became  blind  in 
hia  third  yoar. — He  became  a master  of 
arta  and  a teacher  of  languages  at  Hol- 
stein. Heundcrstood  French, Latin, Groek, 
Hebrew,  Syrian  and  Arabic.  Hia  know- 
ledge of  mathematics,  and  natural  and  mo- 
ral philosophy  was  extensive.  He  played 
on  the  organ  and  other  instrumenta.  He 
held  disputation,  about  colours  and  the 
rainbow  at  Konigaberg.  Ho  played  at 
nine-pins;  and  shot  right  at  a mark,  whose 
place  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  knook- 
lar. 

Rolli,  born  at  Rome,  in  1685,  blind  in 
hia  fifth  year,  acquired  a great  knowledge 
in  medicine  and  mathematic*,  was  a poet, 
and  wrote  a tragedy,  Porsenna,  which  is 
in  print. 

Griesinger,  born  at  Worms,  in  1638, 
learned  eight  languages,  and  disputed  with 
applause  at  Jena. 

Peter  Hareng,  of  Normandy,  blind  in 
his  ninth  year,  repaired  all  kind  of  watches. 

Tberose  V.  Parodies,  blind  in  her  se- 
cond year,  gave  concerts  with  great  ap- 
plause in  Paris,  London,  and  Berlin,  and 
gave  instructions  on  the  piano. 


Galliot,  a pupil  of  the  Paris  institution, 
is  an  excellent  performer  on  the  violin, 
and  a very  good  printer. 

Griepels  is  the  inventor  of  a press  in  a 
paper  mill  at  Plauen,  by  which  two  men 
can  do  in  one  minute  and  a half,  as  much 
xu  six  or  eight  can  do  in  five. 

Joseph  Kleiiihans,  of  Tyrol,  blind  in  his 
fourth  year,  carved  statues  and  figures  in 
wood,  the  parts  of  which  were  in  due  pro- 
portion, and  which  expressed  affection, 
delight,  and  other  mental  affections. 

Jacob  Braun,  born  in  1785,  was  pro- 
foundly instructed  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  music. 
He  could  perform  many  handicraft  works, 
such  as  making  laces  and  baskets,  and 
execute  very  fine  works  in  turning  and 
joining  wood.  He  was  the  first  pupil  with 
whom  the  Director  Klein  at  Vienna  mado 
the  first  experiment,  in  instruclieg  the 
blind,  the  success  of  which  was  the  occa- 
sion of  founding  the  institution  for  the 
blind  at  Vienna. 

Mrs.  Hannah  More. Mrs.  Hannah 

Morn,  was  born  in  1745.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a clergyman  whose  residence 
was  at  Hanhain,  near  Bristol.  Her  love 
of  knowledge  early  displayed  itself,  and 
induced  her,  after  exhausting  ths  slender 
domestic  library,  to  have  recourse  to  bor- 
rowing from  village  friends.  She  re- 
moved in  the  year  1766,  with  her  four  sis- 
ters, to  Bristol,  where  they  jointly  con- 
ducted a boarding  school  for  young  ladies, 
with  groat  and  deserved  celebrity. 

In  various  work*  of  charity,  particularly 
in  the  establishment  of  schools  for  ths 
oor,  these  excellent  sisters  co-operated, 
ringing  to  the  relief  of  ignorance  and 
penury,  the  unwearied  energy  of  congenial 
spirits.  In  this  hallowed  seclusion,  ths 
three  elder  inmates  paid  the  debt  of  na- 
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Cure,  in  the  order  of  their  birth,  each  har- 
ing attained  her 75th  year;  and  in  theau- 
tuinn  of  1819,  the  youngest  was  taken  at 
the  age  of  67,  leafing  the  beloved  aurvivor 
to  pursue  a solitary  pilgrimage. 

Mrs.  More  was  rather  short,  but  other- 
wise of  an  usual  size,  with  a face  that 
never  could  have  been  handsome,  and 
never  other  than  agreeable.  She  had  a 
remarkably  bright  and  intellectual  eye;  it 
was  as  clear,  and  seemed  as  fully  awake 
with  mind  and  soul,  as  if  it  had  but  lately 
opened  on  a world  full  of  novelty.  The 
wholo  of  her  face  was  strongly  character- 
ized by  cheerfulness. 

In  tracing  the  literary  course  of  this  dis- 
tinguished personage,  from  her  first  pro- 
duction, the  “ Search  After  Happiness,” 
to  her  last,  the  “Spirit  of  Prayer,"  em- 
bracing a period  of  nearly  half  a century, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  with 
that  spirit  of  benevolence  which  pervades 
the  whole. 

Is  it  not  desirable  to  call  the  soul  from 
the  feverish  agitation  of  worldly  pursuits, 
to  the  contemplation  of  Divine  Wisdom  in 
the  beautiful  economy  of  nature  ? Is  it  not 
a privilege  to  walk  with  God  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Creation,  and  hold  converse  with 
his  providenco.1  If  such  elevated  feelings 
do  not  lead  to  the  study  of  nature,  it  can- 
not far  be  pursued  without  rewarding  the 
student  by  exciting  them. — [ O’mi/A  's  Bo- 
tany, 

Botany  is  not  to  be  learnt  in  a closet. 
You  must  go  into  the  gardens,  or  the 
field,  and  there  become  familiar  with  na- 
ture herself,  with  that  beauty,  order,  re- 
gularity, and  inexhaustible  variety,  which 
li  found  in  the  structure  of  vegetables; 
and  that  wonderful  fitness  to  its  end  which 
we  perceive  in  every  work  of  creation.— 
[ Waterhouse  on  Botany. 
There  are  certain  simple  propositions 
in  the  Christian  religion,  which  are  sail- 
ed, in  a peculiar  manner,  to  the  infant 
•tale  of  reason  and  moral  sensibility.  A 
clergyman  of  long  experience  in  the  in- 
itruction  of  youth  informed  me,  that  he 
always  found  children  acquired  religious 
knowledge  more  easily  than  knowledge 
open  other  subjects,  and  that  young  girls 
acquired  this  kind  of  knowledge  more  rea- 
dily than  boys.  Tlio  fomale  breast  is  the 
natural  soil  of  Christianity ; and  while  our 
women  are  taught  to  believe  its  doctrines, 
and  obey  its  precepts,  the  wit  of  Voltaire, 
and  the  style  nf  Bolingbroke,  will  never  be 
able  to  destroy  its  influence  upon  onr  ci- 
tizens— [Ruth  on  Education. 

-American  Manufactured  Hosiery — We 
nave  examined  specimens  of  the  Hosiery 
manufactured  by  the  Boston  Lace,  Ho- 
,Jtry  and  Glove  Company.  One  of  there 
•psciinens  is  of  silk  raised  in  Dodham, 


and  is  only  a beginning  of  what  will, 
wa  trust,  one  day,  be  a profitable  and 
permanent  business.  AH  the  specimens 
we  have  examined  are  of  superior  texture, 
and  we  believe  dealers  generally  give  a 
preference  to  the  goods  of  this  company 
over  those  imported.  The  company's  store 
is  at  2G2  Washington  Street,  corner  of 
Avon  Place,  Boston. 

It  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  we  re- 
cord instances  of  American  skill  and  in- 
dustry— the  more  especially  in  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  for  which  hitherto  we 
have  been  dependent  upon  foreigners. — 
The  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  ma- 
nufacture and  culture  of  silk  in  this  coun- 
try, will  supersede  the  necessity  of  ship- 
ping such  immense  quantities  nt  specie  to 
foreign  countries  for  the  purchase  of  fa- 
brics for  which  we  can  return  no  other 
equivalent. 

Temperance  in  the  Many. — The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  a letter  addressed 
to  the  Massachusetts  Temperance  Socie- 
ty, by  Levi  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

“It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state, 
that  the  Pacifio,  as  well  as  the  Mediterra- 
nean squadron,  has  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  that 
the  subsequent  improvement  in  health 
and  conduct  among  the  crews  of  the  for* 
mcr  squadron,  has  become  the  topic  of  re- 
mark by  both  the  surgeons  and  other  offi- 
cers. The  schooner  Experiment,  now  on 
our  own  coast,  had  most  if  not  all  of  her 
men  selected  with  a view  to  a further  and 
full  experiment  on  Ibis  interesting  sub- 
ject; and  by  perseverance  in  bolding  out 
inducements  for  a voluntary  abandonment 
of  the  use  of  daily  poison,  I trust  the  waslo 
of  life,  and  the  frequency  and  soverily  of 

aniehments,  will  not  only  bo  lessened, 

at  n great  moral  revolution  will  in  time, 
be  permanently  established  among  a class 
of  men,  who  have  hitherto  been  too  often 
considered  irreclaimable.” 

Minerals .— Some  very  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  Bituminous  Coal  and  Manga- 
nese, were  dug  from  the  feeder  of  the 
Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  a ahort  dis- 
tance abive  Trenton.  The  manganese 
is  remarkably  pure,  and  appears  to  bn  in 
largo  quantities.  Coal,  in  small  deposits, 
has  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of 
the  state,  and  the  present  is  believed  to 
be  of  the  same  description.  We  sincerely 
hope  the  Legislature  will  not  rise  withont 
making  provision  for  the  geological  sur- 
vey recommended  by  both  governors. 
New  Jerrey  is  undoubtedly  possessed  of 
immense  wealth  in  her  mineral  resources, 
which  a scientific  survey  would  develop 
tad  render  available. 
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We  extract  the  two  following  ar- 
ticles from  the  I.ondon  Missionary 
Chronicle  for  December  last— The 
first  article  exhibits,  in  a very 
striking  manner,  the  influence  of 
genuine  Christianity  in  meliorat- 
ing the  condition  of  savage  life — It 
speaks  more  than  a volume  of  ar- 
guments, in  confutation  of  the  in- 
fidel objection,  that  the  condition 
of  the  heathen  is  not  rendered  bet- 
ter, but  worse,  by  their  conversion 
to  Christianity- — This  article  puts 
the  infidel  to  the  worse  on  his 
own  ground — leaving  out  of  view 
the  eternal  destinies  of  man  in  a 
future  slate,  which  with  the  Chris- 
tian is  the  consideration  that  ab- 
sorbs every  other.  But  here  is  an 
example  of  the  peaceable  and 
equitable  adjustment  of  a contro- 
versy, in  what  a few  years  since 
was  a heathen  island 5 and  which, 
at  that  time,  would  probably  not 
have  been  settled  but  by  civil  war 
and  much  bloodshed.  Now  it  is 
settled,  in  a manner  not  exceed- 
ed by  courts  and  judges  in  coun- 
tries where  Christianity  has  long 
been  established — an  example 

which,  in  some  respects,  might, 
we  think,  be  followed  with  great 
advantage.  Limeo  is  one  of  the 
Society  or  Georgian  islands,  about 
10  miles  long  and  5 broad,  and 
about  12  miles  distant  from  Ta- 
hiti, or  Otaheite,  on  which  it  ap- 
pears to  be  dependent}  and  the 
fudges  of  Tahiti,  it  seems,  are  ap- 
pealed to  in  the  last  resort.  The 
Rev.  William  Henry  is  the  Eng- 
lish missionary  on  this  island,  and 
by  him  the  following  account  was 
sent  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society. 

Visit  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  at 

Tahiti,  to  decide  a Law  suit  respecting 

land. 

We  have  witnessed  much  contention 
among  eome  of  the  people,  and  several 


law-suita  about  land,  eince  we  hare  boon 
hero.  In  a late  one,  the  person  who  loet 
the  suit,  and  was  censured  by  the  judges, 
made  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  at 
Tahiti;  in  consequence  of  which,  two  of 
the  supreme  judges,  Tali,  the  principal 
chief  of  Papara,  and  Utami,  the  principal 
chief  of  Atahuru,  with  one  or  two  inferior 
court-officers  and  other  attendants,  came 
over  to  decide  the  businees.  They  held 
their  court  in  a Urge  public  native  build- 
ing, near  our  present  residence.  About  10 
a.  m.,  a crier  was  sent  about  the  town  to 
give  notice,  and  to  assemble  the  people. 
While  the  people  were  assembling,  1 wont 
into  the  court  to  lesrn  whether  we  might 
expect  the  jqdges  to  honour  us  with  their 
company  to  dinner.  On  approaching  and 
saluting  them,  they  immediately  desired 
me  to  take  a seat  by  them  on  the  bench, 
which  1 begged  to  decline;  and,  making 
known  my  business,  and  having  received 
their  anawor,  I withdrew,  i should  glad- 
ly have  remained  to  witness  the  examina- 
tion of  the  case,  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  court,  but  knowing  that  tho  judges 
would  liavo  me  to  ait  near  them,  hod  I re- 
mained, and  that  I might  be  suspected  of 
using  my  influence  with  them,  in  favour 
of  one  of  the  parties  in  preference  to  the 
other,  I thought  it  prudent  to  absent  my- 
aelf.  The  two  judges  were  dressed  near- 
ly alike,  and  had  a very  respectable,  yea, 
venerable  and  noble  appearance,  being 
robed  in  long  scarlet  dressea  which  reach- 
ed nearly  to  their  feet,  which,  from  the 
waist  op,  somewhat  reaembled  military 
uniform,  with  other  parts  of  dress  suitablo 
thereto,  and  under  which  one  of  them 
wore  a fino  purau,  tho  fringes  of  which 
appeared  gracefully  below  the  scarlet  robe. 

I had  not  been  long  returned  to  my  study 
when  I had  the  satisfaction  of  learning 
that  they  bad,  like  true  Christian  judge*, 
caused  one  of  their  pious  attendants  to 
open  the  court  with  prayer ; and  I waa  fur- 
ther gratified  to  learn,  afterwards,  that 
they  closed  it  in  like  manner,  after  having 
come  to  a decision  satisfactory  to  both 
parties  At  dinner  I expressed  to  them 
the  satisfaction  it  gave  me  to  learn  that 
they  had  aet  our  judge*  here  eo  good  in 
example,  in  opening  and  closing  their 
court  with  prayer;  to  which  they  replied, 
that  they  thought  it  proper  to  call  upon 
God  for  guidance  and  direction  in  the 
affair  before  them,  &c.,  and  that  they 
thought  it  proper,  alao,  to  givo  him  thanka, 
at  the  close,  that  the  business  had  been 
brought  to  such  a conclusion.  We  bad 
much  interesting  and  Christian  conversa- 
tion on  the  occasion.  Tha  fudges  had 
each  of  them  a boat,  and  set  off  early  tha 
naxt  morning  to  return  to  Tahiti.  You 
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will,  1 doubt  not,  excuse  my  giving  so  par- 
ticular an  account  of  the  abovementioned 
occurrences.  I feel  porsuaded  you  will 
peruse  it  with  interest. 

The  following  is  the  second  ar- 
ticle to  which  we  have  referred 
above.  We  regard  it  as  a duty,  to 
lay  before  our  readers  any  statement 
made  by  that  veteran,  learned,  and 
devoted  missionary,  Robert  Mor- 
Tison,  and  submitted  by  him  “to 
the  conscientious  consideration  of 
all  who  Jove  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  sincerity,  to  whatever  church  or 
tuition  they  may  belong.” 

CHINESE  MISSIONS. 

Opinions  onlhe  mesnsof diffusing  Chris- 
tian knowledge  throughout  the  Chinese 
language  nations,  sod  the  Chinese  settle- 
ments on  the  Asiatic  Islands  of  the  East- 
ern Ocean,  from  Java  to  Kumschatkaj 
and  from  the  coast  of  China  to  the  Bunin 
Islands,  near  Japan. — February,  1832. 

I.  A Central  Station,  auppliod  with 
books,  teachers,  students,  preachers,  au- 
thors, and  presses.  Say  Malacca,  at  the 
Anglo-Chincse  College.  The  languages 
to  be  employed  are— 

Chinese — in  the  C’ocAin  Chinese, 

Mandarin,  Fokeen,  and 
Canton  Dialects.  Japanese, 
Malayan,  Corean, 

Bugle,  Loo-ehuan. 

Siamese. 

II.  Local  Stations,  as  at  Pinang, 
Singapore,  Java,  Siam,  Canton,  and  other 
places,  where  a residence  enn  be  obtained. 

III.  Itinerant  Preachers,  and  distri- 
butors of  Christian  books  at  all  these  sta- 
tions, to  the  number  and  extent  that  are 
practicable. 

IV.  Schools  both  for  boys  and  girls, 
wherever  practicable. 

V.  Local  Presses  for  the  vernacular 
dialects,  from  which  religious  tracts  and 
monthly  publications  should  be  issued. 

VI. ,  and  lastly.  Christian  toyagers,  with 
preachers,  biblcn,  and  tracts,  to  go  among 
the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Ocean,  and 
“long  the  coasts  of  tho  continental  na- 
tions, every  where  scattering  the  seed  of 
the  word— by  preaching,  and  conversa- 
tion, and  books — from  lime  to  time  form- 
ing new  stations,  nnd  annually  visiting 
churches  already  planted. 

The  agents  dasirable  to  effect  these  ope- 
rations, under  the  power  of  Jehovah,  our 
Atber,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are 
**  follows: 

Opulent  Christians  locating  them- 
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selves  at  any  station  they  please,  to  render 
such  voluntary  aid  as  they  deem  right  to 
those  preachers,  schoolmasters,  schoolmis- 
tresses, poor  Christian  scholars,  or  native 
converts,  who  may  join  the  missions. 

2d.  Missionaries  sent  from  And  support- 
ed by  existing  missionary  societies. 

3d.  Teachers  of  schools  sent  ont  and 
supported  by  voluntary  associations  or 
congregations. 

4th.  Pious  naval  officers,  or  other  sea- 
faring Christian  men,  acting  as  volunteers 
to  perform  one  or  more  voyages. 

5th.  Owners  of  ships,  or  merchants, 
making  a single  trading  voyage,  or  more, 
as  they  see  fit,  subservient  to  missionary 
pursuits. 

6th.  V oyaging  preachers  to  be  joined  by 
.one  or  more  yonnger  missionaries,  to  as- 
sist in  all  cases  of  sickness,  danger,  &c. ; 
also  to  learn  the  languages  spoken — to 
become  acquainted  with  and  fitted  for  the 
work  to  be  performed — or  to  remain  be- 
hind where  opportunitier  occur,  and  origi- 
nate new  stations.  The  families  of  mar- 
ried voyagers  to  be  taken  care  of,  if  de- 
sired, st  the  central,  or  some  local  station. 
All  Lhe  parties  in  these  voyages  to  be  vo- 
lunteers. 

7th.  Native  vessels  may  sometimes  be 
freighted  by  Christian  associations,  or  in- 
duced, by  pecuniary  considerations,  to  un- 
dertake missionary  voyages,  carrying  on, 
in  subordination  thereto,  in  order  to  lessen 
the  expense,  their  trading  concerns. 

8th.  Local  associations  of  Christians,  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  to  afford  pecuniary 
aid  to  such  voyages  or  persons  as  they 
may  approve  of. 

These  opinions  are,  with  the  greatest 
respect,  iubmittcd  to  the  conscientious 
consideration  of  all  those  who  love  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  to  whatever 
church  or  nation  they  may  belong,  by 
tbeir  fellow-servant, 

(Signed)  Robert  Morrison. 

In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  missiona- 
ry labours  abroad. 


From  the  Appendix  to  the  Ch.  Obe.  of  1833. 

Tho  Monthly  (Socinian)  Repository, 
lately  stated,  on  the  authority  of  a foreign 
correspondent,  that  there  is  a project  for 
the  union  of  tho  Lutheran  and  Calviniatic 
churches  in  France,  the  basis  of  which  is 
insinuated  to  be,  not  those  essential  truths 
of  tbe  gospel  in  which  both  Luther  and 
Calvin  agreed,  but  a sceptical  spirit  with 
regard  to  them.  The  Protestants  of  Paris 
have  contradicted  the  report,  and  maintain 
that  no  such  plan  has  ever  been  in  agita- 
tion. If  a union  between  the  Calvinists 
and  Lutherans  could  be  accomplished  on 
Scriptural  grounds,  we  ehoold  hail  it  as  a 
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step  toward*  healing  the  wounds  of  our 
common  Christianity;  but  if  both  ate  to 
give  way  to  Socinianism  or  Neology,  the 
infidel  amalgamation  were  infinitely  worse 
than  the  honest  schism.  _ , 

The  French  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  religion  compiled  last  year  a sta- 
tistical account  of  the  primary  schools  in 
France.  From  this  important  document, 
we  learn  that  till  lately  the  system  of  na- 
tional instruction  was  confined  to  a very 
smell  number  of  schools;  but  it  is  now 
likely  to  become  general.  There  are  in 
France  38,135  communes ; of  theso  13,987 
were  found  three  years  ago  entirely  des- 
titute of  schools ; in  the  remaining  24,148, 
there  were  29,618  Catholic  schools,  904 
Protestant,  and  62  Jewish.  The  schools 
were  attended  in  winter  by  1,372,206 
pupils,  and  in  summer  by  681,065.  The 
whole  number  of  boys  in  the  communes, 
from  five  to  twelve  years  of  age,  is 
2,401,178.  put  of  282,985  young  persona 
between  the  age  of  twenty  and  twenty- 
one,  13,159  can  read;  112,363  can  read 
and  write;  149,824  (more  than  half)  can 
do  neither ; 7,639  uncertain.  There  are 
fifteen  model  primary  schools  for  training 
teachers.  Fuller  tables,  including  girls' 
schools,  are  to  be  prepared  triennially  and 
are  to  be  presented  to  the  Chambers. 

National  character  may  be  read  in  the 
very  titles  of  books.  A pious  and  zeal- 
ous pastor  lately  published  in  Paris  “ The 
Cholera  Morbus — an  Ode— with  some  re- 
flections as  to  the  Propriety  of  Charity 
Balls  for  Cholera  Hospitals/'  The  good 
minister  says,  that  it  might  seem  strange 
to  be  tagging  verses  when  the  cholera 
was  raging  around ; but  his  wish  was  to 
remind  bis  suffering  countrymen  of  the 
gospel  of  salvation,  and  an  ode  seemed 
the  most  popular  form  of  so  doing.  Ho 
very  properly  censures,  not  only  “ cholera 
balls,"  but  charity  balls  of  all  kinds. 

The  professorship  of  morality  and  sa- 
cred eloquence,  at  Montauban,  which  has 
been  so  long  vacant  has  not  yet  been  filled 
up.  More  than  two  years  ago  the  matter 
was  all  but  settled  ; but  the  minister  who 
was  likely  to  be  appointed  being  consider- 
ed “ a Methodist"  (for  our  French  neigh- 
bours have  adopted  this  appellation)  two 
or  three  of  the  professors  have  continued, 
by  various  means,  to  keep  the  matter  sus- 
pended to  this  hour.  In  the  mean  time, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Montau- 
ban and  Geneva,  evangelical  truth  is 
making  rspid  progress  among  the  French 
Protestants,  and  especially  among  the 
younger  pastors. ' 

A Jew,  and  two  Jewesses  were  lately 
baptized  in  Paris  upon  a solemn  confes- 
sion of  their  faith  in  Christ.  May  these 
be  the  first  fruits  of  an  abundant  harvest ! 

M.  Gcapp  of  the  Lutheran  church,  who 
pronounced  the  nuptial  benodiction  at  the 
marriage  of  the  King  of  Belgium  with  the 


eldest  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  F reneb, 
presented  his  Majesty  after  the  marriage 
with  the  Bible  which  had  been  used  upon 
the  occasion,  which  King  Leopold  accept- 
ed with  great  respect  and  cordiality.  M- 
Geepp,  and  two  other  Protostanl  minister* 
who  accompanied  him,  had  an  interview 
with  the  king,  at  which  they  informed 
him  of  the  present  stale  of  Protestantism, 
and  the  progress  of  Bible  societies. 


From  the  Missionary  Record. 

GREEK  MISSION. 

No  intelligence  has  been  received  by  the 
Society  from  the  Missionaries  in  Greece 
for  several  months.  We  have,  however, 
been  favoured  with  the  perusal  of  letters 
from  one  of  the  ladies  connected  with  the 
mission  to  her  friends  in  this  country; 
and  with  their  permission  present  to  oar 
readers  the  following,  from  a communica- 
tion dated  October  3d  : . 

“ Our  troubles  are  now  forgotten,  our 
daily  song  is  * see  what  the  Lord  has  done 
for  us.’  It  is  impossible  to  express  the 
gratitude  I feel  for  the  accession  of  so 
many  valuable  friends  to  this  cause.  A 
Greek  of  high  reputation  for  learning, 
and  a great  admirer  of  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  sages  of  his  country,  would  quote 
from  them  frequently  during  his  visits  to 
us,  concluding  with  ‘ is  not  this  a highly 

virtuous  sentiment  ?’  Mr. would 

assent,  but  add,  I can  produce  one  more 
so.  His  selections  were  from  the  gospel, 
and  never  failed  to  raise  the  admiration  of 
our  visiter.  It  was  proposed  as  a pleasant 
and  profitable  evening  exercise,  that  ho 
should  cite  from  the  classics,  and  Mr. 

■ from  the  gospel  on  corresponding 
subjects,  and  compare  and  analyze  the  se- 
lections. Those  from  the  latter  received 
this  gentleman's  unqualified  assent  to  their 
superiority.  The  Greeks  have  a great 
reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  and  though 
the  New  Testament  only  is  printed  in  the 
common  language,  they  earnestly  desira 
to  read  the  Old.  This  is  explained  to  the 
boys  every  Saturday,  and  wo  trust  the 
time  is  not  remote,  when  even  in  the  ‘ eye 
of  Greece,'  the  effusions  of  the  sweet 
tongs  of  Israel,  the  sublime  strains  of 
Isaiah,  and  the  pathetic  lamentations  of 
Jeremiah,  will  be  more  admired,  even  in  a 
literary  view,  by  the  student  and  man  of 
letters,  than  the  productions  of  its  ancient 
poets,  historians  and  sages." 

It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
add  to  the  above  gratifying  information, 
the  following  interesting  extract  from  the 
correspondence  of  an  intelligent  and  ac- 
complished American  lady  at  present  in 
the  Mediterranean,  but  in  no  way  asso- 
ciated with  the  mission: 

“ October  2d,  1832. — * * In  the  mean- 
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while  Mrs.  Hill  took  me  to  visit  their 
schools,  which  are  under  the  same  roof 
with  themselves — I was  really  delighted 
with  the  exhibition.  The  girls’  school, 
which  is  called  Philadelphia,  particularly 
pleased  me.  The  most  perfect  order  pre* 
vailed  throughout;  the  children  looked 
clean  and  cheerful,  and  oil  were  busily  em- 
ployed either  in  taking  their  lessons  or 
tewing.  In  one  of  the  apartments  there 
was  a more  advanced  class,  where  the 
older  girls  were  taking  lessons  in  ancient 
Greek.  Mrs.  H.  told  me  that  these  girls, 
who  looked  so  cheerful,  clean  and  comfort- 
able, wore,  upon  their  arrival,  objects  of 
tho  greatest  misery  and  want,  some  of 
them  actually  not  having  a mouthful  to 
put  in  their  mouths  for  several  days. 
This  good  woman  seems  to  be  wearing 
herself  out,  in  acts  of  kindness.  She  tells 
me  that  the  visit  of  an  American  lady  to 
Athens,  being  an  unique  occurrence,  she 
has  given  herself  a holiday,  otherwise  she 
is  engaged  from  eight  in  the  morning  until 
four  or  five  in  the  evening,  in  the  schools: 
and  that  frequently  in  the  evening  they 
are  obliged  to  bo  ongaged  in  translating 
lessons,  and  preparing  work  for  the  next 
day.  They  seem  to  be  doing  an  immense 
deal  of  good,  and  I have  become  quite  a 
convert  to  missions.  As  I have  become  a 
PhUhcllen , and  do  not  know  in  what  way 
so  well  to  manifest  tho  sincerity  of  my 

feelings,  you  must  tell  to  put  me 

down  as  a subscriber  to  the  missionary 
society.  * » # # * 

“ Besides  the  school  particularly  named 
‘Philadelphia/  thore  is  an  infant  school  of 
boy.  and  giris  below, — where  there  are 
some  of  the  moat  interesting  children  I 
over  beheld,  /aaked  the  names  of  a num- 
ber of  them,  which,  fof  the  most  part, 

£ roved  to  bo — Aristides,  Themistocles, 
•ionysius,  Helen,  Andromache,  Penelope. 
There  was  a littla  girl  named  Aepasia,  that 
promised  to  rival  her  nameeake  in  beauty. 

“The  Greek  ia  much  more  readily  ac- 
quired than  I had  imagined  ; the  wives  of 
the  missionaries  appear  to  speak  it  already 
with  t great  deal  of  fluency  and  ease. 
The  Hellenic  school,  consisting  of  well- 
grown  boys,  [ did  not  see,  as  it  had  been 
dismissed  before  I had  breakfasted. 

• ••*#* 

“ Upon  going  to  Mr.  Robertson's,  who 
his  the  direction  of  the  Philhellenic  press, 
he  took  me  into  the  printing  establishment, 
where  they  were  at  that  moment  striking 
off  copies  of  Plato's  Apology  for  Socrates. 
This  is  tho  first  time  Plato  has  ever  been 
printed  in  his  native  city,  and  as  I felt 
proud  that  an  American  press  should  be 
the  means  of  furnishing  to  the  descend- 
ants of  this  great  philosopher  copies  of  his 
immortil  works,  I asked  for  the  sheets 
'he,  were  printing  whilst  I was  there, 
which,  sithough  I sm  unable  to  read  my- 


self, will  doubtless  prove  a pleasure  and 
literary  curiosity  to  some  of  my  friends  at 
home.” 

From  the  Missionary  Herald 
for  January,  we  select  the  follow- 
ing interesting  article:— 

CEYLON, 

The  mission  buildings  at  Manepy  were 
all  consumed  by  fire  on  the  30th  of  March, 
1831 ; but  by  the  disinterested  kindness 
of  friends  in  India,  nearly  enough  was 
contributed  in  that  part  of  the  world  to 
repair  the  loss. 

Education. — The  following  table  gives 
a summary  of  tho  schools  and  scholars  al 
each  of  the  stations. 


Seminary. 

Boarding 

Schools. 

2 2 

*4 

Free 

Females. 

Whole  Jfo. 
of  Scholars. 

Tillipally, 

| 83 

50 

922 

100 

1,072 

Batticotta, 

624 

105 

812 

Oodooville, 

26 

678 

142 

836 

Panditeripo, 

366 

40 

406 

Manepy, 

320 

204 

524 

Total 

83 

76 

2,910 

591 

3,650 

The  missionaries  have  very  properly 
been  averse  to  the  establishment  of  a 
greater  number  of  free  schools,  while  un- 
der the  necessity  of  employing  heathen 
schoolmasters,  than  they  could  themselves 
personally  superintend  and  direct;  and 
they  have  laboured  without  ceasing  in 
their  higher  schools  to  raise  up  Cfarietien 
schoolmasters.  And  it  is  animating  to 
witness  their  euccess.  The  number  of  na- 
tive free  schools  supported  by  tho  mis- 
sion, is  95;  and  not  less  than  30  of  these 
have  already  been  placed  under  tho  in- 
struction of  native  members  of  the  mis- 
sion church.  Other  masters  are  hopefully 
pious,  and  are  candidetos  for  admission 
into  the  church.  The  whole  course  and 
influence  of  instruction,  in  these  schools, 
is  Christian;  and  as  the  number  of  pious 
•choolraasters  at  the  diepoeal  of  the  mis- 
sion ia  annually  increasing,  and  as  there 
is  no  great  difficulty  in  forming  near 
schools,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  the  revolu- 
tion, which  must  take  placo  in  the  whole 
system  of  education  in  the  district,  should 
the  Head  of  the  church  continue  to  smile 
upon  the  missionaries,  and  should  they 
receive  proper  assistance  from  this  coun- 
try. Heathen  •choolmastera  are  employe 
ed  in  the  schools  only  for  want  of  better; 
and  they  aro  now  employed  only  on  con- 
dition that  they  renounce  their  heathen- 
ish ceremonies  for  the  time  being,  attend 
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divine  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  and  learn 
and  recite  stated  scripture  lessons  every 
week. 

The  free  boarding  school  for  females, 
at  Oodooville,  called  the  “ femalu  central 
school,"  gives  continued  and  increasing 
satisfaction,  as  the  education  of  females 
appears  more  and  more  important,  and 
the  success  and  influence  of  the  school 
more  and  more  manifest.  Seven  of  the 
pupils  are  members  of  the  church,  four 
arc  candidates  for  admission,  and  live  or 
six  are  seriously  disposed.  Indeed  it  is 
very  encouraging,  that  none  have  been 
long  members  of  this  school  without  be- 
coming the  hopeful  subjects  of  converting 
grace,  and  no  one  has  been  yot  known  to 
dishonour  her  profession.  All  who  have 
regularly  left  the  school  nro  married  to 
Christian  husbands,  and  are  training  up 
their  families  in  a Christian  manner;  and 
though  soma  of  them  suffer  occasionally 
for  want  of  this  world's  goods,  thsy  ap- 
pear to  sufler  patiently,  in  hope  of  a bet- 
ter and  more  enduring  inheritance.  The 
influence  of  Christian  households,  thus 
formed  and  conducted,  must  eventually  be 
great  among  a people,  to  whom  domes- 
tick  happiness  is  rarely  known. 

The  freo  boarding  school  for  boys,  at 
Tillipally,  is  called  the  preparatory  school, 
from  its  relation  to  the  sominary.  Four 
of  the  pupils  are  members  of  the  church, 
end  four  or  five  are  candidates  for  admis- 
sion. The  pupils  have  made  good  pro- 
gress in  their  studies,  and  given  satisfac- 
tion as  to  their  general  behaviour.  Near 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1831,  almost  the 
whole  school  was  awakened  to  a serious 
concern  for  the  soul. 

In  the  seminary,  at  Batticolta,  aro  83 
students,  38  of  whom  aro  members  of  the. 
mission  church;  28  were  added  to  the 
church  during  the  year  1831.  There  are 
besides  a number  of  candidates  for  admis- 
sion. In  all  the  four  classes,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  first,  the  weight  of  character 
and  influence  is  decidedly  Christian.  Ido- 
latry mty  possibly  have  its  secret  advo- 
cates, but  it  is  avowed  by  none. 

The  oxperiaes  incurred  in  this  depart- 
ment, in  the  year  1331,  reckoning  the 
pound  sterling  at  five  dollars,  which  is  ita 
value  at  Ceylon,  were  as  follows : — 
Ninety-three  native  free  schools  $2,000  00 

Female  central  school,  383  00 

Preparatory  school,  082  00 

Seminary,  1,225  00 


Total,  $4,200  00 


Average  annual  expenae  of  each 
native  free  school,  $20  00 

Average  annual  expenseof  board- 
ing and  educating  a native  gitl 
in  the  central  school,  $15  00 

Average  annual  expense  of  edu- 


cating a boy  in  the  preparatory 
school,  $14  00 

Aversge  annual  expense  of  a lad 
in  the  seminary,  $15  OU 

Theso  were  the  expenses  as  charged  in 
the  pecuniary  accounts  of  the  mission  for 
that  year.  But  reckoning  all  the  expense* 
which  are  properly  chargeable  to  th® 
schooling  system,  the  aversge  cost  in 
each  of  the  esses  above  specified  would 
be  somewiiat  greater.  The  expense  oT 
catechists,  readers,  and  other  native  as- 
sistants was  480  dollars,  or  about  15  dol- 
lars each. 

Mission  Churches. — The  revival  of  re- 
ligion, mentioned  a year  ago  as  existing 
at  the  close  of  1830,  continued  with  little 
abatement  till  near  the  end  of  February. 

It  is  found  that  of  the  198  native  mem- 
bers of  tho  church  received  previous  to 
the  year  1832,  117  bavo  been  connected 
with  the  boarding  achoola  and  seminary  ; 
30  are  schoolmasters  and  superintendents 
of  schools,  and  50  are  villagers,  including 
some  domeslicks  in  the  mission  families. 
Of  the  sehoolmssters  end  villagers,  30  are 
moro  than  forty  years  old — 13  over  fifty — 
one  is  seventy  or  upwards — and  one  is 
above  eighty.  Besides  these,  several  others 
of  more  than  the  middle  age  have  died, 
giving  hopeful  evidence  of  piety,  but  with- 
out making  a publick  profession  of  their 
faith.  These  facts  are  sufficient  to  show, 
not  only  that  we  have  great  encourage- 
ment to  press  onward  in  the  religious 
education  of  the  youth,  but  that  the  opi- 
nion too  commonly  entertained  of  the 
hopeless  state  of  adult  heathens,  is  not 
warranted  by  experience. 

The  admissions  to  the  church  in  the  suc- 
cessive years  from  1816,  when  the  mission 
was  established,  to  the  19th  of  January, 
1832,  have  been  as  follows: — 


In  1816 

2 

In  1825 

49 

«( 

1817 

none 

“ 1820 

10 

<1 

1818 

none 

“ 1827 

12 

it 

1819 

2 

« 18SB 

20 

(i 

1820 

3 

« 1829 

8 

<4 

1821 

9 

« 1830 

6 

u 

1622 

8 

“ 1831 

62 

u 

1823 

5 

Jan. 1832 

13 

« 

1824 

8- 

Total, 

217 

All  of  those,  except  six,  were  natives. 
The  native  church  members,  now  fir- 
ing, and  residing  at  or  near  the  several 
stations,  sre  ss  follows: — 


Native  Members. 

Church  at 

Tillipally, 

20 

rt 

Balticotta, 

54 

it 

Oodooville, 

40 

■it 

Panditeripo, 

23 

tt 

Manepy, 

27 

Total, 

175 

Three  of  the  native  members  have  beta 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel. 
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^ EUROPE. 

Wo  have  seen  no  articles  of  intelligence  from  Europe,  Jater  than  those  taken  from  a 
London  paper  of  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  December — Advices  from  France,  are  two 
or  three  days  less  recent.  . 

Britain. — The  two  subjects  which  engrossed  the  publick  mind  at  the  date  of  the 
last  news  from  England,  were  the  Dutch  war,  and  the  result  of  the  late  elections  for 
members  of  Parliament.  We  mentioned  last  month,  that  the  war  with  Holland  was 
not  popufar,  and  we  should  judge  from  all  we  have  seen  in  British  publications  since, 
that  the  popular  dissatisfaction  had  much  increased.  The  prejudices  and  sympathies 
of  a nation  are  not  elsily  or  speedily  changed ; and  those  of  Englishmen  have  long 
been  far  more  favourable  to  the  Dutch  than  to  the  French.  A general  war  in  Europe, 
moreover,  it  is  apprehended  will  grow  out  of  the  combination  or  Britain  and  France  to 
enforce  on  Holland  the  decision  of  the  five  great  powers ; and  to  this,  for  such  an  ob- 
ject as  the  reduction  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  and  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  for  the 
benefit  of  Belgium  and  the  disadvantage  of  Holland,  the  mass  of  the  English  popula- 
tion is  decidedly,  and  we  think  very  justly  opposed.  Some  of  the  ablest  periodicals  in 
the  nation,  speak  in  language  of  decisive  disapprobation  of  the  part  which  the  British 
ministry  have  taken  in  this  Dutch  and  Belgic  controversy— among  the  rost,  are  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  the  Christian  Observer.  Yet  it  appears  that  the  late  elections 
are  likely  to  give  the  present  ministry  a large  majority  in  the  next  Parliament.  The 
notorious  Cobbet  is  elected,  as  well  as  another  Isbmaelite,  who  will  agree  with  nobody 
but  a few  radicals.  The  subject  of  church  reform  is  largely  discussed  in  numerous 
pamphlets  and  newspapers,  and  fills  many  pages  of  the  most  distinguished  periodical 
publications.  Jt  appears  to  be  a point  agreed  on,  that  tythes  must  be  abolished,  both 
in  England  and  Ireland.  A composition,  or  something  like  an  equivalent,  is  talked  of, 
and  perhaps  will  be  allowed  ; but  the  whole  tything  system  will  probably  become  de- 
funct before  the  end  of  the  present  vear.  Nor  shall  we  be  surprised,  if  Bishops  are  en- 
tirely excluded  from  the  House  of  Lords.  All  distinction  between  churchmen  and 
dissenters,  as  to  civil  privileges,  we  doubt  not  will  be  done  away ; or  at  least  bo  so  mo- 
dified, as  to  have  no  practical  influence. 

Ireland  is  still  in  a most  unsettled  state.  Assassinations  and  murders  are  frequently 
committed — sometimes,  it  is  said,  in  open  day — on  all  who  favour  the  collection  of 
tythes.  Yet  it  ia  stated,  that  the  recent  elections  were  conducted  in  Ireland  with  far 
less  tumuli  and  violence  than  in  England.  Out  of  more  than  one  hundred  members  of 
Parliament  from  Ireland,  not  more  than  25  could  be  elected,  favourable  even  to  a mo- 
derate reform  in  the  church  establishment,  and  toother  subjects  in  which  the  repealers, 
as  they  are  called,  wish  to  make  thorough  work. 

Frasck. — Nothing  of  much  importance  from  France  has  reached  us  during  the  last 
month.  A combination  of  circumstances  favourable  to  their  views — the  Belgic  expe- 
dition, the  capturo  of  tho  Duchess  de  Berri,  and  the  attempted  assassination  of  the  king 
—have  contributed  to  give  the  French  ministry  a great  ascendancy  over  the  liberals 
in  the  House  of  Deputies.  The  question  relative  to  an  addreas  to  the  king,  to  which 
the  liberals  were  opposed,  was  decided  against  them,  by  a vote  of  233  against  119. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  prospect  of  a speedy  change  in  the  cabinet.  A declaration  of 
the  French  government  in  favour  of  the  persecuted  Poles  is  likely  to  be  made,  at  the 
instance  of  a leader  of  tho  liberal  party — the  ministerial  party  in  tho  Chambers  voting 
for  this,  in  concert  with  their  rivals.  It  is  stated  that  the  French  army  in  Belgium  will 
not  leave  that  country  till  the  forts  on  the  Scheldt,  which  are  now  in  possession  of  the 
Dutch,  shall  be  given  up ; and  it  is  feared  that  this  will  be  refused  by  the  king  of  Hol- 
land, and  that  toe  controversy  on  this  point  may  lead  to  a general  war.  It  is  stated 
however,  that  a distinguished  negotiator,  from  Prussia,  is  appointed  to  proceed  to  Paris 
to  endeavour  to  act  as  a mediator  between  France  and  Hollaud,  in  the  controversy  re- 
lative to  Belgium.  Tho  French  troops  suffered  severely  in  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  and 
the  opposition  papers  of  Paris  speak  of  the  loss  of  Life  in  that  siege  with  much  indig- 
nation. 

Spaiic. — Great  overturnings  continue  to  take  place  in  Spain.  The  Duke  of  Modina 
Celj,  and  twelve  other  grandees,  have  had  restored  to  them  the  honourable  insignia  of 
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their  rank,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  for  favouring  liberal  principle*;  and 
they  are  now  in  favour  with  the  king.  Tho  ex-minister,  Calomarde,  ia  to  be  tried  for 
high  treason.  The  Marquis  of  Santa  Crux,  another  favourer  of  liberal  principles,  ii 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  tho  Spanish  royalist  volunteer*,  laid'  to  amount  to 
2u0,000  men,  and  on  which  the  main  reliance  of  the  apostolicals  was  placed,  to  sus- 
tain their  wishes  and  plans — the  arms  of  these  troops  are  be  deposited  in  the  ordinance 
stores  of  the  provinces.  The  king  has  signed  a decree  for  assembling  the  Cortes, 
and  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  elections  were  expected  to  bo  completed  by 
the  middle  of  January.  A new  Council  of  Slate  has  been  appointed,  consisting  of  four- 
teen members,  over  which  the  king  in  person  will  preside,  and  through  which  the  dif- 
ferent measures  for  reform  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Cortes.  Measures  have  also  been 
taken  to  call  in  the  defaced  and  nearly  worn  out  coin — paper  ia  issued  in  lieu  of  it.  The 
public  debt  is  to  bo  consolidated,  and  arrangements  relative  to  church  property  are  in 
contemplation.  It  appears  that  the  queen  is  the  prime  mover  of  these  changes  ; and 
time  will  decide  whether  there  is  a disposition  in  the  nation  at  large  (o  sustain  her  in 
the  course  she  has  taken.  She  probably  sees  that  there  is  no  alternative  but  the  carry- 
ing of  these  measures,  or  losing  the  throne  for  herself  and  her  daughter.  Every  friend 
of  humanity  must  wish  her  success.  . * 

Portugal. — Nothing  decisive  hss  yet  taken  place  in  the  expedition  of  Don  Pedro, 
for  tho  recovery  of  tho  crown  of  Portugal  for  his  danghter.  Hopes  are  entertained 
that  Britain  and  France  will  interpoae  in  his  favour;  and  indeed  without  this,  he  seems 
to  have  very  little  chance  of  success.  The  last  accounts  from  Oporto,  however,  speak 
more  encouragingly  than  those  which  reached  us  a month  ago. 

Italy. — We  know  not  when  the  mother  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  will  really  die. 
She  has  expired  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  in  the  publick  papers,  and  that 
repeatedly.  But  we  have  seen  an  article  which  purports  to  be  a latter  written  by  her- 
self, and  dated  at  Rome  in  October  last,  from  which  we  conclude  she  was  then  living,  for 
we  do  hot  believe  her  ghost  walks  and  writes.  We  would  not  notice  this  (for  we  think 
her  life  or  death  of  little  importance  to  the  publick)  if  it  were  not  to  correct  an  error 
which  wo,  among  olhors,  have  publiahed. 

Greece, — We  hope  Grocce  is  approximating,  although  it  be  very  alowly,  to  some- 
thing like  a settled  stale.  Their  new  king,  Otho  of  Bavaria,  has  left  Germany  for  his 
Grecian  throne,  and  there  seems  to  bo  a prospect  that  ho  will  be  received  with' general 
favour.  We  are  glad  to  observe  from  the  letters  of  Mr.  King,  which  have  lately 
reached  this  country,  that  education  is  moro  generally  favoured  by  publick  sentiment 
than  we  had  supposed  it  was.  We  have  received  from  Mr.  Brewor,  at  Smyrna,  the  six 
first  oopies of  “ Tho  Friend  of  Youth,"  a small  sheet  published  once  a fortnight,  of  which 
th  ree  pages  are  in  English,  and  one  in  modern  Greek.  It  seeks  patronage  from  ths 
youth  of  Ibis  country,  and  must  rely  on  this  for  continuance,  or  else  be  soon  dropped. 
We  hope  it  may  be  sustained.  Wo  will  see  that  any  contribution  that  may  be  sent  to 
uafor  this  purpose,  shall  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Brewer. 

Belgium. — The  oiego  of  tho  citadel  of  Antwerp,  whieh  has  deeply  interested  both 
Europe  and  the  United  States  for  soma  time  past,  has  tsrminated  in  the  capture  of  that 
fortress— It  surrendered  to  the  French,  on  the  Sdlli  of  December.  On  the  eroning  of 
the  23d,  its  bravo  and  obstinate  defender,  General  Cbasse,  addressed  the  following  let- 
ter to  Marshal  Gerard — 

“ Citadel  of  Antwerp,  Dee.  83. 

“ Marshal— Believing  that  I have  satisfied  military  honour  in  the  defence  of  the  plaee, 
the  command  of  which  was  entrusted  to  me,  1 am  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  fur- 
ther effusion  of  blood.  In  consequence,  Marshal,  I have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that 
I am  disposed  to  evacuate  the  citadel  with  the  forces  under  my  command,  and  to  treat 
with  you  for  the  aurronder  of  this  place,  as  well  as  for  that  of  tho  Tete  do  Flandera, 
and  tho  dependent  forts.  To  accomplish  this  end,  I propose  to  you,  Marshal,  that  the 
firing  shall  cease  on  both  sides,  during  the  course  of  this  negotiation.  I have  charged 
two  superior  officers  to  deliver  this  to  your  excellency.  They  are  furnished  with  the 
instructions  necessary  to  treat  for  the  aforesaid  evacuation.  Accept,  Marshal,  the  as- 
surance of  my  hjgh  consideration.  “ Baron  Chassi." 

In  contequonce  of  this  letter,  articles  of  capitulation  were  agreed  on,  the  substance 
of  which  is  as  follows: — 

That  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  Tele  de  Flanders,  Burght,  D’Austroril,  and  Zorn- 
drecht,  should  be  immediately  given  up.  That  the  commander  and  his  garrison  should 
be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war  until  the  surrender  of  forts  Lillo  and  Liefkenshoak. 
That  the  garrison  should  leave  the  citadel  with  alt  the  honours  of  war.  That  the  gar- 
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ri<on  should  lay  down  its  arms  on  the  glacis  of  the  citadel,  on  the  side  next  the  es- 
planade. That  the  garrison  should  only  take  away  with  it  such  articles  as  belong  im- 
mediately to  the  officers  and  privates.  That  the  materiel  which  defended  the  citadel, 
should  be  considered  as  the  property  of  the  Belgian  government.  That  an  inventory 
should  be  taken  of  all  the  materiel,  &e.  That  two  battalions  of  French  infantry  should 
take  immediate  possession  of  the  posts  of  the  half  moon,  tho  curtain  towards  the  es- 
planade, and  of  the  gaies  of  the  citadel.  That  should  the  King  of  Holland  consent  to 
the  surrender  of  Forts  Lillo  and  Liefkenshoek,  Goneral  Chasse  and  the  garrison  should 
bo  escorted  by  the  French  to  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  and  there  have  their  arms  re-  " 
turned  to  them. 

The  IClh  article  makes  mention  that  the  gunboats  lying  in  tho  Scheldt,  near  the  ci- 
tadel and  in  the  polders,  should  not  be  considered  ss  included  in  the  present  treaty : 
Gen.  Chasse  having  declared  that  they  were  under  the  command  of  Captain  Koopmao, 
and  that  ho  bid  no  control  whatever  over  them. 

In  conformity  with  these  articles,  the  French  took  possession  of  the  different  posts 
mentioned,  and  jointly  with  the  Dutch,  keep  the  guards  of  the  citadel.  Until  the  re- 
turn of  the  messenger  to  the  Hague,  nothing  will  be  definitively  settled,  and  a great 
deal  will  depend  on  the  reply  of  tbo  King  of  Holland,  as  to  his  future  intentions. 
Thoso  best  acquainted  with  Dutch  politics,  feel  certain  that  William  never  will  con- 
sent to  give  np  the  forts  in  question  voluntarily,  and  from  the  consistency  of  the  line 
of  politics  he  has  hitherto  followed,  the  French  will  be  compelled  to  reduce  these  forts, 
and  lake  them  if  they  can. 

The  gunboats  mentioned  in  the  capitulation,  in  attempting  to  retire,  were  fired  on 
by  the  French  and  Belgians,  and  their  commander,  Captain  Koopman,  caused  them  to 
be  blown  up,  to  keep  them  from  being  taken  and  employed  against  the  forts  still  in 
the  occupancy  of  the  Dutoh — The  crews  were  all  saved.  This  sttack  on  the  gunboats 
is  considered  by  tho  Dutch  as  a violation  of  tho  articles  of  capitulation,  and  may  lead 
to  the  moat  serious  consequences.  General  Chaaeo  was  unable  to  move,  from  an  at- 
tack of  rheumatism,  when  the  citadel  surrendered,  and  that  unpleasant  formality  was 
conducted  by  an  inferior  officer.  It  is  stated  that  the  bombardment  of  the  place  was 
the  moat  tremendous  ever  known.  More  than  2000  bomba  were  thrown,  and  the  whole 
citadel  was  a perfect  wreck — And  was  all  this  to  “satisfy  military  honour!’’  So  it 
would  aeem  ; for  it  was  probably  considered  as  hopeless  from  the  first  that  the  citadel 
could  be  preserved  to  Holland — If  a general  war  is  not  tho  result,  it  will  be  wonderful 
and  merciful. 

Holland. — It  appears  that  the  King  of  Holland  is  still  endeavouring  to  negotiate 
with  France  and  Britian,  for  belter  terms  than  those  agreed  on  by  the  five  great  pow- 
er*. Hi*  wife  has  lately  been  to  Berlin,  on  a visit  to  her  relatives — no  doubt  to  en- 
deavour to  engage  the  King  of  Prussia  to  interpose  in  behalf  of  Holland,  “ peaceably 
if  he  can,  forcibly  if  he  must;"  and  it  would  seem  from  tho  Prussian  monarch's  an- 
nouncement to  the  Germanic  Diet,  the  advance  of  hia  troops  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  mediation  he  ia  attempting  in  France,  that  tho  queen  or  Holland's  representations 
and  requests  have  not  been  without  effect. 

Prussia. — The  representative  of  the  king  ofPrussia,  in  the  German  Diet,  presented 
to  that  body,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  on  the  6th  of  December,  a declaration  wbioh 
seems  to  threaten  a general  war  in  Europe  more  than  any  thing  else  we  have  seen. 
He  declared  that  the  coercive  measures  adopted  by  Great  Britain  and  France,"  to  pat 
in  execution  the  twenty-four  articles  of  the  treaty  of  London,  dated  12th  November, 
1831 , were  not  approved  of  by  the  other  three  great  powert  concerned  in  forming  those 
articles.”  He  is,  indeed,  very  cautious  and  guarded  in  his  language  ; but  the  whole 
import  of  the  declaration  it  censure  on  Britain  and  Franco.  He  says,  explicitly,  “ Aus- 
tria, Prussia  and  Kussia,  have  not  failed  to  take  steps  to  opposo  those  measures  of  con- 
straint against  an  independent  state  like  Holland  ; at  the  tame  time,  those  three  powers 
hive  refused  to  take  part  in,  or  approve  of  them.”  He  informs  the  Diet  that  he  had 
ordered  a body  of  his  troops  “ to  cover  the  frontiers  on  tho  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  op- 
posite to  Belgium  and  Holland;"  and  that  he  had  informed  the  courts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France,  “ that  the  Meuse  shall  not  be  passed,  or  the  right  bank  of  that  river  be 
compromised  in  any  way  whatever,  by  the  French,  Dutch,  or  Belgian  troop*,  that  may 
be  at  wer  on  the  subject  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.”  How  this  will  be  received  by 
Britain  and  France  remains  to  be  seen. 

Austria  and  Russia. — There  ia  no  doubt  that  these  powers  are  in  league  with  Prus- 
sia; and  we  perceive  that  there  are  already  in  the  public  prints  calculations  of  the  re- 
lative forces  of  the  two  great  combinations,  which  will  be  called  into  opposite  action 
'■  war  should  ensue,  of  which  there  are  many  gloomy  prognostications  in  the  English 
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periodicals.  Wo  observe  an  intimation  in  one  of  the  latest  papers,  that  Russia  will  inter- 
fere to  prevent  the  victorious  Pacha  of  Egypt  from  carrying  his  operations  against  his 
nominal  master  to  a dangerous  extreme.  We  know  not  how  much  or  how  little  credit 
is  due  to  this  statement,  but  it  seems  to  be  clear,  that  if  the  Grand  Seignior  has  not 
other  protection  than  thnl  which  he  can  derive  from  bis  own  resources,  he  is  likely 
soon  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Pacha.  We  think  it  evident,  that  in  the  wise  and  right- 
eous dispensations  of  the  providence  of  God,  the  Mshometan  power,  which  once  made 
all  Europe  tremble,  is  in  the  way  to  destroy  and  annihilate  itself.  It  is,  in  fact,  little 
moro  than  nominal  at  tbe  present  time — subject  almost  entirely  to  the  dictation  of  Chris- 
tian powers  and  princes. 

. ' ASIA. 

By  the  late  arrivals  from  Canton,  it  appoars  that  the  rebellion  in  the  north  end 
north-western  part  of  the  Chinese  empire,  which  we  have  heretofore  noticed,  so  far 
from  being  subdued,  has  assumed  a more  threatening  aspect.  The  rcbela  appear  to 
have  defeated  tbe  various  detachments  of  the  emperor's  troops,  that  have  at  different 
times  been  sent  sgainst  thorn;  and  it  seemed  to  be  questionable  whether  any  force 
could  be  sent,  which  they  would  not  be  likely  to  subdue. 

Through  a large  part  of  Arabia,  as  well  as  the  Persian  empire,  it  appears  that  tha 

£lague  has  raged,  during  the  past  year,  with  an  unusual  violence.  In  some  places,  in 
iushire  in  particular,  this  awful  scourge  baa  nearly  exterminated  the  whole  popula- 
tion. What  reason  have  we  to  be  thankful,  that  when  we  are  visited  with  pestilence, 
it  is  in  a form  comparatively  mild  and  merciful ! 

AFRICA. 

Account*  received  in  England  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  the  date  of  17th  of 
October,  atate,  that  the  English  colony  there  was  in  a state  of  constant  alarm,  occasion- 
ed by  the  danger  of  an  eruption  of  the  Caffrea.  The  settlers  were  compelled  to  a*, 
semble  in  villages  for  their  security,  and  the  protection  of  their  cattle.  There  haa 
heretofore  been  a most  grievous  oppreasion  by  the  European  settlers,  of  this  degraded 
and  despised  race — who  now,  it  appears,  have  come  to  understand  their  own  strength, 
and  are  disposed  to  make  reprisals  on  those  from  whom  they  have  suffered  much 
and  long. 

AMERICA. 

We  have  not  left  ourselvea  apace  to  aay  much  of  our  own  quarter  of  the  globe.  Id 
Southern  America,  it  appears,  that  under  tbe  auspices  of  General  Santander,  who  it 
represented  as  acting  with  great  prudence  and  equity,  and  yet  with  inflexible  firmness, 
important  improvements  have  been  made,  and  arc  still  being  made,  in  the  moral  and 
political  condition  of  Colombia.  In  Mexico  there  ia  a prospect  of  a general  pacification 
and  amneety , and  that  a new  Congress  will  be  called,  and  a new  President  and  Vice  Pre- 
sident be  chosen.  Santa  Anna's  troops  had  been  successful,  but  were  not  disposed  to  pro- 
long hostilities.  Our  controversy  with  Bueno*  Ayrea  is  not  yet  settled,  but  it  is  hoped 
it  will  be  amicably  terminated  ere  long.  In  our  own  beloved  land,  our  reader*  need  not 
be  informed  that  a crisis  is  approaching,  big  with  the  moat  important  consequence*  to 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  our  country — perhaps  to  tbe  existence  of  that  Union, 
which,  under  the  smiles  of  heaven,  has  raised  ua  to  an  enviable  eminence  of  national 
distinction  and  prosperity.  *We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  pious  and  thoughtful  part 
of  the  community  seem  to  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  much  and  earnest 
prayer  for  our  rulers,  and  for  the  interposition  of  that  divine  mercy,  which  baa  so  often 
been  manifested  in  our  favour.  May  this  apirit  continue  and  increase,  and  may  the 
God  of  our  fathers  turn  us  from  our  ains,  and  turn  hit  displeasure  from  us. 
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Page  51,  column  2d,  line  20  from  bottom,  for  “ expiation  of  them,"  read  “ expiation 
for  them.” 
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lectures  on  the  shorter  cate- 
chism OF  THE  WESTMINSTER  AS- 
SEMBLY OF  DIVINES ADDRESSED 

TO  YOUTH. 

LECTURE  LXIV. 

'We  are  now  to  consider  the  im- 
portant duty  of  prayer— the  last 
subject  treated  of  in  the  unrivalled 
summary  of  theological  truth  set 
forth  in  our  Shorter  Catechism. 

“ Prayer,  says  the  Catechism,  is 
the  offering  up  of  our  desires  to 
God  for  things  agreeable  to  his 
will,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  with 
confession  of  our  sins,  and  thank- 
ful acknowledgment  of  his  mer- 
cies.” 

Previously  to  entering  on  the  il- 
1 lustration  of  this  proposition,  I 
think  it  important  to  obviate  cer- 
tain objections,  which  the  enemies 
of  religion  raise  against  the  duty 
of  prayer— objections  which  go  to 
set  it  aside  altogether,  and  which 
I have  reason  to  know  have  had  a 
melancholy  influence  on  the  minds 
of  some  young  persons,  and  which 
indeed,  have  occasionally  operated 
as  perplexing  temptations,  even  to 
the  pious.  I shall  endeavour  to 
state  these  objections  in  all  their 
strength;  and  hope  to  reply  to 
them  in  such  a manner  as  to  sa- 
tisfy every  attentive  and  candid 
mind  that  they  are  utterly  un- 
founded and  false. 

1.  Some  have  said  that  prayer 
Ch.  Mv.—Vol,  XI. 


is  unnecessary  and  useless,  because 
the  Supreme  Being  is  so  good  that 
we  ought  not  to  suppose  that  he 
needs  any  entreaties  to  bestow  on 
us  what  we  need;  and  that  he  is 
so  wise  that  we  cannot  suppose 
he  requires  any  information  of 
what  wc  want.  To  this  I reply, 
that  God  is  indeed  both  good  and 
wise,  and  that  in  an  infinite  de- 
gree; and  yet  that  he  may,  and 
does,  require  us  to  make  known 
oar  requests  to  him,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  our  own  benefit.  By  ask- 
ing from  him  in  prayer  the  supply 
of  all  our  wants,  we  cultivate  and 
increase  a sense  of  our  dependence 
on  Him,  and  of  our  obligations  to 
Him — We  are  constantly  kept 
mindful  that  all  the  good  we  en- 
joy proceeds  from  the  hand  of 
God,  that  we  are  wholly  indebted 
to  him  both  for  its  reception  and  its 
continuance,  and  are  consequently 
accountable  to  him  for  the  right 
improvement  of  his  gifts.  Now, 
here  is  the  foundation  of  all  reli- 
gion, and  of  all  moral  obligation. 
The  foundation  of  all  unquestion- 
ably is,  a just  sense  of  our  entire 
dependence  on  God,  as  our  Creator 
and  Benefactor — and  theobligation 
thence  arising,  to  endeavour  to 
please  him,  by  rightly  employing 
our  faculties,  and  by  an  obedi- 
ence to  his  requisitions:  and  it  is 
too  obvious  to  need  argument, 
that  prayer,  in  which  dependence, 
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indebtedness  and  obligation,  are 
constantly  and  solemnly  acknow- 
ledged, must  have  a direct  and 
powerful  influence,  in  augmenting 
the  force,  and  keeping  in  lively  ex- 
ercise, these  fundamental  moral 
sentiments  and  principles — Nay,  I 
firmly  believe  it  may  be  asserted 
without  danger  of  mistake  or  er- 
ror, that  without  prayer,  these  sen- 
timents and  principles  do,  and 
will,  forever  remain,  if  not  abso- 
lutely inoperative,  yet  exceedingly 
weak  and  partial.  It  follows  then, 
that  although  God  is  disposed  to 
do  us  good,  and  perfectly  knows 
all  that  we  need,  yet  without  pray- 
er, we  shall  not  be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive his  benefits  with  a suitable 
temper  and  disposition,  and  that  on 
this  very  account  they  may  not  be 
conferred:  that  wanting  a right 
disposition,  God  may  foresee  that 
we  should  pervert  and  abuse  his 
gifts,  if  they  were  bestowed,  and 
hence  that  his  very  goodness , as 
well  as  his  justice,  may  be  con- 
cerned in  withholding  them  from 
us.  Prayer,  therefore,  by  prepar- 
ing us  for  the  divine  favours, 
gives  us  the  best  reason  to  ex- 
ect  them,  and  renders  them  real 
lessings  when  they  are  received. 

2.  It  has  been  said,  that  we 
ought  not  to  suppose  that  it  is 
agreeable  to  God,  to  receive  those 
humble  acknowledgments  of  de- 
pendence and  obligation,  and  those 
ardent  expressions  of  praise  and 
thanksgivings,  which  are  usually 
offered  in  prayer;  since  these  are 
not  pleasing  or  acceptable,  even  to 
a good  man.  This  is  a most  insi- 
dious and  delusive  objection,  and 
will  appear  to  be  so,  if  carefully 
examined.  Let  it  be  considered 
then,  that  there  is  but  little  ground 
for  any  comparison  whatever  be- 
tween God  and  man,  in  the  point 
before  us.  Every  good  man  is 
made  to  believe  and  feel,  by  the 
very  goodness  which  characterizes 
him,  that  all  the  benefits  or  obliga- 
tions which  he  confers,  entitle  him 
to  but  little  praise;  for  he  must,  in 


the  first  place,  have  the  power  and 
means  to  confer  benefits  on  his  fel- 
low creatures  given  him  by  God; 
and  in  the  second  place,  the  very 
disposition  to  confer  them,  must 
come  from  the  same  source.  High 
praise  is  therefore  not  his  due. 
He  has  only  endeavoured  to  act 
the  part  of  a faithful  steward,  in 
distributing  the  bounties  which 
the  Great  Giver  of  all  good  has 
committed  to  his  management  and 
disposal.  But  that  Great  Giver 
himself,  is  the  underived  and  over- 
flowing fountain  of  all  beneficence; 
and  to  him,  of  course,  the  highest 

S raise  is  justly  and  strictly  due. 

esides,  great  and  frequent  praise, 
bestowed  on  the  best  man  in  the 
world,  is  calculated  to  endanger 
his  virtue,  which  is  still  imperfect. 
But  as  the  moral  excellence  of  God 
is  both  perfect  and  immutable,  it 
can  never  be  endangered  by  the 
warmest  and  most  unceasing  ac- 
knowledgments of  indebtedness, 
and  expressions  of  gratitude.  Who 
sees  not  now  that  nothing  like 
an  exact  parallel  can  be  run  be- 
tween man  and  his  Maker,  as  is 
attempted  in  this  objection?  Yet 
after  all,  it  is  true  that  every  good 
man,  while  he  seeks  to  avoid  all 
extravagant  encomium,  neverthe- 
less docs  desire  to  know  that  one 
on  whom  he  has  conferred  favours, 
is  suitably  grateful  for  them.  A 
virtuous  parent  expects  this  from 
his  children,  and  is  always  dis- 
pleased if  it  be  found  wanting. 
The  Great  Parent  of  ail  good, 
therefore,  agreeably  to  this  ana- 
logy, may  well  be  supposed  to  look 
for  the  manifestation  of  a suitable 
gratitude  from  all  his  moral  off- 
spring, and  to  be  displeased  when 
it  is  found  wanting:  and  as  all  the 
conceptions  and  expressions  of  our 
obligations  to  God,  which  we  can 
ever  form,  must  fall  far  short  of 
what  is  his  due,  we  need  never 
fear  an  excess,  in  the  warmth  and 
elevation  of  the  praise  and  thanks- 
giving which  we  offer  him.  Thus 
it  appears,  that  so  far  as  there  is, 
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in  this  concern,  any  fair  reasoning 
from  man  to  God,  it  is  conclusively 
in  favour  of  the  duty  of  prayer, 
which  always  includes  thanksgiv- 
ing, as  an  essential  part. 

S.  It  is  objected  that  prayer 
cannot  possibly  have  any  influence 
in  obtaining  what  we  need  and  re- 
quest from  God,  because  all  his 
purposes  are  fixed  and  immutable. 
This  is  the  most  formidable  and 
specious  objection)  yet  it  would 
be  satisfactorily  answered,  if  we 
could  say  no  more  in  reply,  than 
has  already  been  said,  in  respond- 
ing to  the  first  objection;  namely, 
that  prayer  has  the  happiest  influ- 
ence in  preparing  our  own  minds 
for  the  reception  and  right  im- 
provement of  the  divine  favours. 
But  as  it  is  a truth  abundantly 
taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
that  prayer  has  a direct  influence 
in  obtaining  the  blessings  for 
which  we  pray,  so  I am  satisfied, 
that  it  can  never  be  shown  how 
this  is  a whit  more  inconsistent 
■with  reason,  than  to  believe  in  the 
influence  of  any  secondary  cause 
whatever,  in  producing  its  appro- 
priate effect.  JHow  the  immuta- 
ble purpose  of  God  consists  and 
connects  itself  with  the  result  of 
diligence  or  negligence  in  the  use 
of  means,  is,  at  bottom,  beyond  our 
powers  to  penetrate  and  explain. 
This  has  been  shown  at  large,  in 
the  lecture  on  the  decrees  of  God. 
We  only  know  that  such  a con- 
nexion exists,  and  that  the  divine 
purpose  itself  always  (except  in 
the  case  of  miracles)  includes,  and 
never  excludes,  the  use  or  neglect 
of  the  secondary  cause.  The  se- 
condary cause,  although  it  may 
consist  in  the  voluntary  choice  of 
a free  agent,  is  as  much  the  sub- 
ject of  the  divine  purpose  or  de- 
cree, as  the  natural  and  necessary 
effect  to  be  produced.  Hence  it  is 
manifest,  that  what  the  Scriptures 
teach  in  regard  to  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  prayer,  in  obtaining  what 
it  seeks  from  God,  is  just  as  rea- 
sonable, and  no  more  difficult  to 


be  understood,  than  that  plough- 
ing and  sowing  should  have  an 
immediate  and  indispensable  influ- 
ence in  the  production  of  a crop. 
In  both  cases,  the  divine  purpose 
is  equally  certain,  and  in  both  the 
influence  of  means,  or  secondary 
causes,  is  precisely  the  same.  In 
both  cases  too,  the  means  are  the 
objects  of  voluntary  choice  and 
adoption,  and  when  rightly  used, 
the  divine  constitution  authorizes 
us  to  expect  a favourable  result, 
and  forbids  us  to  expect  such  re- 
sult, when  the  proper  means  are 
neglected.  The  prayer  of  faith, 
indeed,  is  more  certainly  connect- 
ed with  the  divine  favour,  than  the 
labours  of  the  husbandman  are 
with  the  harvest  which  he  hopes 
for — In  the  former  case,  the  bless- 
ing never  fails;  in  the  latter,  dis- 
appointment sometimes  ensues. 

Having  now  replied,  I hope  sa- 
tisfactorily, to  the  objections  which 
are  made  to  the  duty  of  prayer,  I 
shall  only  add  a single  remark, 
which  I deem  of  considerable  im- 
portance. It  is,  that  prayer,  or 
propitiatory  offerings,  have  been 
made  to  superior  beings,  in  all  na- 
tions and  ages  of  the  world;  and 
hence,  that  it  may  seem  to  be  a dic- 
tate of  our  nature  itself.  Yes,  my 
young  friends,  let  a man  know  that 
there  is  a God,  and  place  him  in 
circumstances  of  extreme  neces- 
sity, where  no  human  help  can  any 
longer  avail,  and  you  will  not  easily 
prevent  his  praying.  The  most 
profligate  blasphemers,  and  even 
rofessed  Atheists,  have  exempli- 
ed  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

I now  proceed  to  observe,  that 
there  are  different  kinds  of  prayer; 
or  rather,  that  the  same,  duty  is 
performed  in  different  modes  and 
circumstances.  These  have  com- 
monly been  divided  into  two  great 
classes — public  and  private  prayer 
— I would  rather  say,  social  and  se- 
cret prayer. 

Of  social  prayer  there  are  seve- 
ral kinds.  1.  Public  worship,  in 
which  a pastor,  or  some  regularly 
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authorized  preacher  of  the  gospel 
officiates,  and  is  the  mouth  of  the 
people  to  God— This  worship  is  a 
part  of  the  appropriate  service  of 
every  Lord’s  day,  where  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  gospel  are  enjoyed: 
but  it  may  be  celebrated  on  a va- 
riety of  other  occasions.  Thus, 
when  the  Apostle  Paul  had  ad- 
dressed the  Ephesian  elders,  and 
those  that  were  assembled  with 
them  at  Miletus,  as  recorded  in  the 
30th  chapter  of  the  Acts,  it  is  said 
(v.  36.)  “ And  when  he  had  thus 
spoken,  he  kneeled  down  and 
prayed  with  them  all.”  Publick 
prayer  is  always  used  in  adminis- 
tering the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper;  for  the  blessing  of  the 
elements  of  bread  and  wine,  or  set- 
ting them  apart  to  their  sacred 
use,  is  d6ne  in  prayer.  It  was  no 
doubt  with  reference  to  the  pub- 
lick  devotions  of  the  sanctuary, 
that  the  Psalmist  said,  “ God  is 
greatly  to  be  feared  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  saints,  and  to  be  had  in 
reverence  of  all  them  that  are 
about  him.” 

3.  Social  prayer  is  offered  up 
by  devout  Christians,  when  they 
meet  together,  in  a manner  less 
publick  and  formal  than  ordina- 
rily takes  place  in  the  house  of 
God,  or  when  the  whole  service  is 
conducted  by  one  or  more  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel.  This  kind  of 
prayer  is  clearly  countenanced  and 
greatly  encouraged,  by  our  blessed 
Saviour.  He  makes  a special  pro- 
mise to  social  prayer,  when  it  is 
made  by  the  smallest  number 
that  can  form  a union,  or  agree- 
ment for  the  purpose.  His  words 
are  remarkable — “ I say  unto  you 
that  if  two  of  you  shall  agree  on 
earth,  as  touching  any  thing  that 
they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for 
them  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven:  for  where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I in  the  midst  of  them.” 
What  a remarkable  example  have 
we  of  this  kind  of  prayer,  when 
the  primitive  Christians  employed 


it,  and  found  an  immediate  answer, 
at  the  time  the  Apostle  Peter  was 
sentenced  to  death,  by  the  cruel 
mandate  of  Herod.  See  Acts  xii. 
1—17. 

3.  Family  prayer  is  another  kind 
of  social  devotion.  It  is  an  awful 
imprecation  of  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah, “ Pour  out  thy  fury  on  the 
heathen  that  know  thee  not,  and  on 
the  families  that  call  not  on  thy 
name.”  The  morning  and  the 
evening  sacrifice,  under  the  ancient 
Jewish  dispensation,  appears  to 
have  been  intended  to  intimate 
the  duty  of  a daily  and  repeated 
acknowledgment  of  God,  in  our 
social  character.  Christ  our  Sa- 
viour, not  only  taught  his  disci- 
ples to  pray,  but  he  prayed  with 
them— with  Peter,  and  James,  and 
John,  on  the  mount  of  transfigura- 
tion, and  with  the  whole  of  the 
holy  family,  in  his  wonderful  inter- 
cessory prayer.  It  is  the  unques- 
tionable and  indispensable  duty  of 
every  head  of  a family,  to  see  that, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  no  day 
be  permitted  to  pass  without  fa- 
mily prayer. 

'Secret  prayer  is  «f  two  kinds — 

1.  Closet  prayer,  in  which  an 
individual  retires  and  secludes 
himself-  from  all  company,  and 
pours  out  liis  heart  before  God,  in 
the  fullest  and  freest  manner.  This 
is  expressly  enjoined  by  our  Sa- 
viour, and  most  impressively  re- 
commended by  his  own  example. 
His  injunction  is,  “ When  thou 
prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and 
when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door, 
pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  se- 
cret, and  thy  Father  which  seeth 
in  secret,  shall  reward  thee  open- 
ly.” In  more  instances  than  one, 
it  is  recorded  that  our  Redeemer 
soughtretirementfor  secret  prayer, 
and  once  that  he  passed  the  whole 
right  in  this  holy  exercise.  In  his 
agony  also,  in  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semanc,  he  withdrew  even  from 
his  most  favoured  disciples,  While 
thrice  he  prayed  that  if  it  were 
possible,  the  awfulcupof  sufferings 
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might  pass  from  him,  and  as  often 
sweetly  submitted  the  pleadings  of 
his  holy  soul,  to  the  will  of  his  hea- 
venly Father.  It  is  in  this  kind 
of  prayer,  my  dear  youth,  that  all 
the  people  of  God  have  their  prin- 
cipal communion  with  -the  Father 
of  their  spirits;  and  the  degree  of 
any  Christian’s  sanctification,  may 
generally  be  measured  by  the  fre- 
quency and  fervour  of  his  secret 
prayers,  and  the  delight  which  he 
finds  in  his  retirement,  in  pouring 
out  his  soul  into  the  bosom  of 
God  his  Saviour.  All  the  emi- 
nent Scripture  saints  were  distin- 
guished by  their  devoutness;  and 
no  man  can  be  eminent  in  piety, 
who  is  not  characteristically  a 
man  of  prayer — of  much  secret 
prayer. 

2.  Ejaculatory  prayer,  which, 
says  Fisher,  “ is  a secret  and  sud- 
den lifting  up  of  the  soul’s  desires 
to  God,  upon  any  emergency  that 
may  occur  in  providence — either 
by  a simple  thought,  darted  up  to 
heaven,  as  it  would  seem  Nehe- 
miah  did,  chap.  ii.  4;  or  by  words 
uttered  in  the  mind,  yet  so  as  that 
the  voice  cannot  be  heard,  as  we 
read  Hannah  did.  1 Sam.  i.  13. 
These  ejaculatory  breathings  of 
the  soul  have  met  with  very  quick 
and  happy  returns,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  Moses,  who  in  the  midst 
of  the  people’s  murmurings  at  the 
lied  Sea,  despatched  his  desires  1.0 
heaven  in  some  short  ejaculations, 
to  which  the  Lord  gave  a present 
answer:  Exod.  xiv.  15.  ‘Where- 
fore criest  thou  unto  me?  Speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel  that 

they  go  forward’ Ejaculatory 

prayer  tends  to  maintain  fellow- 
ship with  God,  without  any  inter- 
ruption of  our  lawful  callings.  It 
is  also  a mean  to  repel  sudden 
temptation;  and  dispose  the  heart 
for  a more  solemn  performance  of 
the  stated  duties  of  prayer  and 
praise,  in  the  season  of  them”— 
Those  who  endeavour  “ to  walk 
with  God,”  as  Enoch  did,  will  be 


much  in  the  practice  of  ejaculatory 
prayer.  . 

In  our  next  lecture,  the  several 
clauses  of  the  proposition  which 
has  been  repeated  to  you  from  the 
Catechism,  will  come  under  con- 
sideration. Let  me,  in  closing 
this  lecture,  recommend  to  you, 
as  you  may  have  opportunity,  the 
careful  perusal  of  Dr.  Watts’  trea- 
tise, entitled — “ A Guide  to  Pray- 
er;” in  which  he  treats  excellently 
of  “ the  gift,  grace,  and  spirit  of 
prayer,  with  plain  directions  how 
every  Christian  may  obtain  them.” 
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THEOLOGY. 

We  have  greatly  admired  this 
preface  ever  since  we  became  ac- 
quainted with  it,  and  for  some  time 
past  have  desired  to  insert  a trans- 
lation of  it  in  the  pages  of  our  mis- 
cellany. We  commence  the  pub- 
lication of  a part  of  it  in  our  pre- 
sent number,  and  hope  to  insert 
the  remainder,  in  our  number  for 
the  coming  month.'  We  greatly 
mistake,  if  it  will  not  both  please 
and  edify,  not  only  students  of 
Theology,  but  every  Christian  who 
will  read  it  with  attention.  In  the 
latter  part  of  it,  the  author  refers 
to  the  method  in  which  he  has 
treated  the  several  topicks  of  Theo- 
logy, in  his  system.  The  whole, 
nevertheless,  may  prove  instruc- 
tive, even  to  those  who  do  not  pe- 
ruse the  system. 


PREFACE. 

Theology  is  beyond  cotitradic-  . 
tion  the  most  excellent,  the  most 
sublime,  and  the  most  useful  of  all 
the  sciences.  We  shall  have  no 
doubt  of  this,  if  we  reflect  on  what 
it  contains.  It  instructs  us  in  re- 
gard to  the  first  and  most  perfect 
of  all  beings,  whom  we  call  Gon, 
and  it  describes  to  us  all  his  per- 
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factions.  It  teaches  us  that  he  is 
a Spirit,  most  pure  and  simple, 
whose  presence  is  every  where,  in 
heaven,  on  earth,  and  in  hell;  and 
who  knows  all  things,  not  only  the 
present  and  the  past,  but  the  fu- 
ture also.  It  treats  of  his  infinite 
power,  which  has  founded  the 
earth,  spread  out  the  heavens,  and 
brought  forth  the  universe  out  of 
nothing;  of  his  incomprehensible 
wisdom,  which  conducts  and  go- 
verns the  world;  of  his  ineffable 
mercy,  which  shows  favour  to  re- 
penting sinners;  of  his  justice, 
which  will  not  suffer  sin  to  go  un- 
punished; of  the  happiness  which 
he  himself  enjoys,  and  which  no- 
thing can  disturb;  of  his  Majesty, 
which  dazzles  even  the  angels;  of 
his  eternity,  of  his  glory , of  the  co- 
venant into  which  he  has  entered 
with  men,  of  the  laws  which  he 
has  given  them,  and  of  the  retvards 
and  punishments  which  he  has  in 
reserve  for  them. 

It  teaches  man  to  know  himself. 
It  makes  him  understand  his  no- 
thingness before  God,  and  the  infi- 
nite distance  there  is  between  him 
and  his  Creator.  It  shows  him 
the  glorious  state  in  which  he  was 
placed  by  God  at  his  creation;  his 
deplorable  fall;  the  depth  of  his 
misery,  of  his  corruption,  and  of 
his  weakness;  the  impure  source 
of  his  evil  inclinations;  his  impo- 
tence to  deliver  himself  from  the 
abyss  into  which  sin  has  plunged 
him;  what  his  crimes  have  de- 
served; the  need  in  which  he 
stands  of  the  grace  of  God;  the 
frailty  and  brevity  of  his  life,  and 
the  immortality  of  his  soul. 

It  discovers  to  us  what  God  has 
done  for  our  salvation;  and  it  ex- 
hibits to  us  the  Son  of  God,  who 
descended  from  the  highest  hea- 
vens and  became  man;  who  as- 
sumed our  innocent  infirmities, 
and  suffered  a shameful  death  to 
expiate  our  sins;  who  entered  the 
darkness  of  the  tomb;  who  rose 
from  it  gloriously,  and  ascended  to 
the  highest  heavens — from  whence 


he  sent  forth  his  servants  to  preach 
his  gospel,  and  from  whence  he 
sheds  down  upon  men  his  Holy 
Spirit,  to  enlighten  their  darkness, 
to  deliver  them  from  their  corrup- 
tion, to  conquer  their  passions,  to 
sanctify  them,  and  to  produce  in 
them  the  Christian  virtues. 

In  fine,  it  leaches  us  all  that  it 
behooves  man  to  do,  that  he  may 
please  the  Deity,  and  what  he  has 
to  expect  after  his  death;  the  feli- 
city which  is  in  reserve  for  him,  if 
he  obeys  the  commands  of  God, 
and  the  misery  which  he  ought  to 
fear,  if  he  remains  in  his  corrup- 
tion. 

There  is  no  other  science  that 
teaches  truths  so  grand  as  these, 
so  important  and  so  necessary  to 
be  known;  the  mysteries  which 
this  science  unveils  are  the  mys- 
teries of  piety,  and  they  give  us  a 
taste  of.pleaSures  that  are  infinite. 

The  pleasure  which  Theology 
affords  to  those  who  study  it  as 
they  ought,  is  pure  and  spiritual; 
it  is  enjoyed  without  remorse,  and 
leaves  no  disgust;  its  depths  are 
inexhaustible,  and  contain  an  abun- 
dance from  which  the  whole  hu- 
man family  may  be  satisfied. 

It  appears  then,  that  this  science 
well  deserves  to  be  studied  ear- 
nestly; and  yet  it  must  be  confess- 
ed that  it  is  treated  with  extreme 
neglect.  Every  one  believes,  or  at 
least  wishes  to  believe,  that  the  re- 
ligion which  he  professes  is  the 
best,  and  few  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  examine  their  religious 
tenets.  Some  retain  their  religion 
because  they  were  born  in  it;  as  if 
they  were  obliged  to  follow  a path 
which  leads  them  to  perdition,  un- 
der the  pretence  that  their  birth 
binds  them  to  do  so.  Others  again, 
retain  their  religion,  because  by 
quitting  it  they  would  lose  their 
fortune;  as  if  there  were  any 
worldly  advantage  that  could  coun- 
terbalance the  loss  of  the  soul. 
Others,  because  they  see  in  the 
profession  of  their  religion  indivi- 
duals of  eminent  knowledge;  as  if 
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they  had  never  seen  great  men  fall 
into  error.  There  are  but  very 
few  who  closely  examine  whether 
their  religion  possesses  the  cha- 
racters or  marks  of  the  true  reli- 
gion. Of  the  multitude  who  call 
themselves  Christians,  the  majori- 
ty are  not  so  upon  knowledge  or 
conviction;  and  they  would  be  em- 
barrassed, if  they  were  required  to 
tell  why  they  are  Christians,  be- 
cause they  have  never  thought  of 
the  subject.  They  take  much 
pains  to  acquire  a knowledge  of 
subjects  which  have  in  them  no- 
thing that  is  solid;  so  that  those  who 
have  studied  them  the  most,  often 
find  that  they  have  made  no  valua- 
ble acquisition,  and  are  brought 
to  doubt  of  points  which  once  they 
thought  very  clear  and  certain. 
Yet  they  neglect  the  science  of 
salvation,  which  truly  enlightens 
and  gives  contentment  to  the  mind, 
which  satisfies  the  conscience, 
which  fills  the  soul  with  joy,  and 
which  sanctifies  and  consoles  it. 
They  labour  painfully  to  acquire  a 
variety  of  languages,  to  understand 
the  various  movements  of  the  ce- 
lestial spheres,  to  measure  the 
magnitude  of  the  sun  and  the  pla- 
nets, to  discover  in  the  heavens 
some  new  constellation,  and  to 
prognosticate  some  future  event; 
yet  they  will  not  study  the  truths 
which  God  has  revealed  to  man, 
to  show  him  the  path  which  will 
conduct  him  to  heaven,  and  what 
awaits  him  after  death.  They  think 
only  of  amassing  the  possessions 
which  will  elevate  them  to  worldly 
honours,  and  alford  them  tempo- 
ral pleasures.  But  there  are  few 
who  seek  possessions  which  would 
yield  them  solid  good,  eternal  ho- 
nours, and  ever  enduringpleasures; 
few  who  make  the  reflection,  which 
notwithstanding  is  so  salutary, 
that  in  sublunary  things  there  is 
no  true  satisfaction;  that  the  goods 
of  this  world  will  soon  be  taken 
from  us,  or  we  from  them;  that 
the  honours  of  this  world  are  but 
wind;  that  its  pleasures  are  but  va- 


nity; and  that  at  last  death,  which 
threatens  us  every  moment,  must, 
in  a few  years,  perhaps  in  a few 
days,  place  us  in  a state  of  eternal 
happiness,  if  we  have  embraced 
the  true  religion,  and  have  con- 
formed our  lives  to  its  precepts — 
or  under  the  horrible  necessity  of 
being  eternally  miserable,  if  the  re- 
ligion in  which  we  have  passed  our 
lives  has  been  false.  Worldly  men 
dream  only  of  pleasing  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth,  who  are  fickle- 
ness itself,  who  can  do  nothing  for 
them  after  their  soul  is  separated 
from  the  body;  and  they  do  not  so 
much  as  dream  of  acquiring  that 
which  will  please  the  King  of 
kings,  on  whom  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  all  men  absolutely  de- 
pends, who  can  send  both  our  bo- 
dies and  our  souls  into  hell,  and 
who  has  eternal  crowns  to  recom- 
pense those  who  love  him,  and 
make  it  their  study  to  please 
him.  Such  conduct  cannot  be 
sufficiently  blamed;  and  it  seems 
difficult  to  comprehend,  how  per- 
sons who  are  in  possession  of  rea- 
son, can  make  so  bad  a use  of  it. 
Is  it  possible,  that  they  can  be  at 
the  utmost  pains  to  preserve  the 
body,  which  must  soon  be  reduced 
to  dust,  in  despite  of  all  their  care, 
Snd  have  so  little  concern  for  the 
soul  which  is  immortal?  Is  it 
possible  that  they  will  do  every 
thing  to  gratify  some  passion, 
which,  in  hope  of  an  imaginary 
delight,  makes  them  suffer  a thou- 
sand real  torments,  and  yet  do 
nothing  to  obtain  for  themselves 
salvation  and  immortality?  There 
must  be  a strange  perversion  of  the 
nature  of  man,  when  he  will  not 
deign  to  examine,  whether  the 
path  which  he  follows  leads  to  hea- 
ven or  to  hell. 

It  ought  not  to  be  said,  that  it  is 
sufficient  that  there  are  certain  in- 
dividuals in  the  world,  who  make 
a study  of  religion;  for  there  is  no 
one  who  is  not  under  obligation  to 
attend  to  this  study.  We  may 
trust  our  legal  concerns  to  advo- 
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cates  and  lawyers,  and  our  health 
to  physicians,  but  we  ought  not  to 
commit  the  care  of  our  salvation 
to  the  skill  and  management  of 
others. 

It  ought  not  to  be  said,  that  the 
study  of  religion  is  difficult,  and 
that  there  is  great  obscurity  in  the 
science  of  salvation.  Have  not 
other  sciences  their  obscurities 
and  their  depths,  and  does  this 
prevent  their  being  studied  with 
care? 

Why  should  there  not  be  the 
same  earnest  desire  to  know  the 
secrets  of  God,  in  the  methods  of 
his  grace,  that  there  is  to  discover 
his  secrets  in  the  natural  world? 
Why  should  men  take  less  plea- 
sure in  the  study  of  Theology,  than 
in  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy?  If  there  are 
some  obscurities  in  the  science  of 
salvation,  are  there  not  also  many 
things  in  it  that  are  very  clear? 
Although  it  were  necessary  to  go 
through  much  toil,  in  order  to  un- 
derstand the  true  religion,  ought 
we  to  complain  of  the  cares  and 
the  labours  required,  wl\en  the 
acquisition  we  arc  striving  to 
make  is  the  most  excellent  of  all 
knowledge — the  discovery  of  the 
greatest  objects — a God,  a Sa- 
viour, an  eternal  felicity?  Must  We 
not  have  a very  corrupt  heart, 
who  will  make  great  efforts  to 
learn  a thousand  useless  things, 
and  yet  is  unwilling  to  inform 
himself,  in  regard  to  the  only  sci- 
ence that  is  absolutely  necessary? 
But  the  labour  objected  to  is  not 
so  great  as  many  imagine.  An 
honest  man,  who  ardently  wishes 
to  know  the  truth,  will  not  search 
for  it  long  in  vain.  “ If  any  man 
will  do  his  will  (said  Jesus  Christ) 
he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
•whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether 
I speak  of  myself.”  In  like  man- 
ner, St.  Paul  says  to  all  the  faith- 
ful, “ Prove  all  things,  and  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good.”  The 
idea  which  we  have  of  God,  as  of 
a being  supremely  good,  does  not 


permit  us  to  believe,  that  he  has 
rendered  the  knowledge  of  the 
way  of  salvation  so  difficult  to 
men,  that  none  but  the  learned  can 
acquire  it. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


AN  EVENING  SONG  FOR  THE 
SABBATH  DAY. 

BY  JAMES  MONTGOMERY,  ESq. 

Millions  within  thy  courts  have  met, 
Millions  this  day  before  thee  bow’d; 

Their  faces  Zion-ward  were  set, 

Vows  with  their  lips  to  thee  they  vow’d: — 

But  thou,  soul-searching  God ! hast  known 
The  hearts  of  all  that  bent  the  knee, 

And  bast  accepted  those  alone, 

In  spirit  and  truth  that  worsbipp'd  tbee. 

People  of  many  a tribe  and  tongue. 

Men  of  strange  colours,  climates,  lands, 
Have  heard  thy  truth,  thy  glory  rang, 
And  offer’d  pray'r,  with  holy  hands. 

Still,  as  the  light  of  morning  broke 
O’er  island,  continent,  and  deep, 

Thy  far-spread  family  awoke, 

Sabbath  all  round  the  world  to  keep. 

From  east  to  West,  the  sun  survey'd. 

From  north  to  south,  adoring  throngs  ; 
And  still  where  evening  stretch'd  her 
shade, 

The  starB  came  forth  to  hear  their  songs. 

Harmonious  as  the  winds  and  seas. 

In  halcyon-hours,  when  storms  are  flown. 
Rose  all  earth’s  Babel-languages, 

In  pure  accordance,  to  tby  throne. 

Not  angel-trumpets  sound  more  clear} 

Not  eldors'  harps,  nor  seraphs'  lays, 

Yield  music  sweeter  to  thine  car, 

Than  humble  pray'r  and  thankful  praise. 

And  not  a pray'r,  a tear,  a sigh, 

Hath  fail'd  to-day  some  suit  to  gain ; 

To  those  in  trouble  thou  wert  nigh, 

Not  one  hath  sought  thy  face  in  vain. 

Thy  poor  were  bountifully  fed, 

Thy  chasten'd  sous  hare  kiss'd  the  rod, 
Thy  mourners  have  been  comforted, 

The  pure  in  heart  have  seen  their  God. 

Yet  one  pray'r  more; — and  be  it  one 
In  which  both  heaven  and  earth  accord  !— 
Fulfil  thy  promise  to  thy  Son, 

Let  all  that  breathe,  call  Jesus,  Lord. 

His  throne  and  sovereignty  advance ; 

For  his  soul's  travail  let  him  see 
The  heathen  his  inborilance, 

And  earth's  last  bound  his  portion  be. 
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CHRISTIAN  MORALS  IMPORTANT  IN 
RURAL  LIFE. 

SHAT  X. 

The  Duty  of  Rural  Men  m the  pre- 
sent aspect  of  the  Church. 

“ Why  abodes!  thou  among  the  sheep- 

fold.  ?'• 

This  expostulation  is  part  of  the 
song  of  Deborah — an  animated 
ode,  expressive  of  lofty  gratitude 
for  victory  over  the  foes  of  Israel. 
Its  lyric  grandeur  has  been  ad- 
mired in  all  ages.  We  do  not  say 
it  challenges  competition  with  the 
odes  of  Pindar  or  Tyrtaeus;  for  its 
superiority  is  so  unrivalled,  that 
all  confess  it  by  intuition.*  But 
whilst  Deborah  bestows  commen- 
dation on  the  tribes  that  had 
courageously  met  the  enemy,  she 
declines  bestowing  praises  on 
those  that  preferred  the  bleating 
of  sheep  to  the  duty  of  arms. 
“ Why  abodest  thou  among  the 
folds  of  the  flocks?” — evidently  es- 
teeming pastoral  and  rural  eco- 
nomy, more  than  the  obligations 
of  patriotism.  In  like  manner 
may  we  say,  that  the  present  exi- 
gencies of  the  church  demand  the 
services  of  rural  men.  Those  ser- 
vices ought  to  be  given,  and  if 
withheld,  the  reason  for  such  in- 
activity ought  to  be  stated.  Let 
the  reader  then  accompany  us  to 
a view  of  the  church  in  its  present 
attitude. 

A review  of  church  history  will 
show,  that  the  religion  of  our  Sa- 
viour has  never  gained  the  ascen- 
dency it  merits.  Superstition  has 
always  blended  its  self-created 
rites  with  the  simple  forms  of 
Christianity.  Altars  have  been 
reared,  that  make  no  part  of  the 
spiritual  temple,  and  the  gospel 
sanctuary  has  been  festooned  by 

* See  .□  admirable  criticism  on  this 
song,  m the  third  number  of  the  Biblical 
Repository. 
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the  craft  of  cardinals,  and  the 
subtlety  of  politicians.  Festivals 
have  been  multiplied,  which  have 
nothing  but  the  will  of  ecclesias- 
tics for  their  origin,  and  the  voice 
of  tradition  for  their  support.  To 
this  we  annex  the  statement  that 
the  papal  power  has  always  been 
red  with  the  blood  qf  the  saints. 
Could  the  vales  of  Italy  speak, 
they  would  tell  more  than  the  his- 
torian has  recorded  of  the  perse- 
cution of  that  people,  whose  inte- 
resting annals  have  been  compiled 
by  the  learned  Allix.*  The  his- 
tory of  the  popes  has  been  called 
church  history.  Rather  call  it  the 
history  of  banditti,  who  have  used 
the  church  as  a grotto,  in  which 
to  perpetrate  iniquitous  deeds. 
But  we  may  turn  our  eye  from 
the  past  ages  of  the  church  upon 
the  present  condition  of  the  world, 
and  without  descending  to  parti- 
culars, the  general  view  is  suffi- 
ciently appalling.  In  attempts  to 
alter  this  condition,  there  is  one 
statement  that  operates  with  talis- 
manic  influence — “ The  religion  of 
the  Heathen  is  good  enough.”  But 
is  the  philosophy  of  the  Heathen 
good  enough?  Would  any  one 
object  to  our  proclaiming  among 
them  the  astronomy  of  Newton? 
Is  the  literature  of  the  Pagan 
world  sufficiently  good?  Would  it 
be  any  harm  that  the  temples  of 
science  should  rise  among  them, 
that  academies  should  be  reared, 
and  that  groves,  sacred  to  learn- 
ing, should  every  where  open  their 
foliage  in  ample  volume?  But 
in  what  spot  shall  we  find  pure  re- 
ligion? Not  among  the  flags  of 
the  Nile,  or  the  palms  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, or  even  the  reeds  of  the 
Jordan.  The  most  pleasing  dc- 

* See  Jones'.  Church  History,  and  Mil- 
ner, Mosheim,  &c.  The  reader  ought  to 
receive  thestaument.  of  Lingard  ana  But- 
ler, with  great  caution. 
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scription  of  unenlightened  man,  is 
one  given  by  a voyager  among  the 
Pelew  Islands;  but  this  voyager 
records  of  their  inhabitants,  at 
least  one  black  and  atrocious  deed.* 

Our  Maker  could  in  a moment 
shake  down  all  systems  opposed 
to  Christianity — the  one  system 
which  he  designs  to  take  in  triumph 
round  the  world.  But  it  is  his  or- 
dination that  the  church  shall  have 
help,  or  else  that  the  moral  wil- 
derness shall  not  be  reclaimed. 
Accordingly, Christians  have  taken 
up  the  map  of  the  world,  and  they 
have  pencilled,  in  vivid  lines,  the 
huge  islands  that  know  nothing 
of  the  system  by  which  man 
must  be  enlightened  and  saved. 
From  that  map  it  appears  that  a 
few  missionary  huts  have  been 
erected  in  Greenland,  and  a few 
missionary  cottages  have  been 
reared  in  the  West  Indies.  But 
from  Greenland  to  the  Equator, 
how  few ! may  we  say  in  astonish- 
ment. From  the  Equator  to  Cape 
Horn,  especially  on  our  own  conti- 
nent, papal  ignorance  meets  the 
traveller  at  every  step.  From  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Line, 
there  are  a few  men  at  work,  but 
it  is  like  a solitary  woodman  hew- 
ing in  a trackless  wilderness. 
There  are  some  missionaries  in 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  jEgean  Seas,  but  what  are 
they  among  so  many?  Here  and 
there  an  adventurer  may  penetrate 
the  regions  under  the  sway  of  the 
impostor,  whose  dust  reposes  in 
the  tomb  of  Medina;  but  this  lone- 
ly adventurer  is  often  tempted  to 
despair.  The  churches  of  the 
lesser  Asia  are  in  ruins,  but  there 
is  none  to  rebuild.  What  sys- 
tems of  delusion  prevail  in  all  the 
islands  of  the  east!  Those  islands 
are  numerous,  and  require  nume- 
rous labourers  to  meet  their  wants. 
Much  has  been  done  in  India,  but 
that  only  makes  clearer  the  work 
which  remains  to  be  done.  A 

* See  Wilson's  Shipwreck  among  the 
Pelow  Islands. 


world  of  exertion  is  necessary  in 
New  Holland,  and  in  China — But 
we  forbear.  Christians  have,  with 
one  accord,  fixed  on  Christianity 
as  the  only  system  which  promises 
any  thing  to  be  relied  on,  in  re- 
forming the  world.  This,  and 
this  alone,  they  desire  to  send  to 
the  nations.  They  have  not  sent 
civilization  as  a pioneer.  They 
have  not  sent  philosophy,  decked 
in  meretricious  ornaments.  They 
have  not  allowed  their  agents  to 
unite  Paganism  and  Christianity, 
as  Xavier  did  among  the  Japa- 
nese.* Civilization  invariably  fol- 
lows pure  Christianity.  But  with- 
out it,  where,  since  the  publication 
of  the  gospel,  has  a Heathen  na- 
tion been  civilized? 

It  is  a question  frequently  asked, 
if  Christianity  be  so  great  a bless- 
ing, why  is  it  not  universal?  Be- 
cause the  millions,  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  are  unwilling  to  receive 
it.  This  objection  has  been  con- 
sidered at  large  by  Bishop  Butler 
in  his  Analogy,  and  there  the  read- 
er may  find  the  solution  of  all  his 
difficulties.  Christianity  has  been 
sent  to  some  portions  of  the  world, 
whilst  others  have  never  heard  of 
the  system.  Distinctions  are  made 
in  the  natural  world,  and  the  natu- 
ral world  is  not  without  mysteries. 
Men  have  different  locations  on 
the  earth.  One  man  is  fixed  in  a 
polar  latitude,  where  oil  is  his 
subsistence;  whilst  another  revels 
iu  the  fruits  of  the  tropicks.  He 
stands  within  that  brilliant  girdle, 
which  is  flung  in  luxuriant  and 
streaming  splendour  around  the 
waist  of  the  world.  But  the  ob- 
ject of  the  missionary  enterprise 
is  to  perform  what  the  objector 
professes  to  desire. 

Much  that  is  valuable  has  been 
written,  within  a few  years  past, 

* The  moral  condition  of  nation*  may 
sometimes  be  known  front  books,  whose 
writers  bave  no  religions  object  Hob- 
house's  Albania — Emerson's  Letters  from 
the  AEgean — and  Lord  Byron’s  Poems, 
are  useful  in  this  way.  We  are  sure  that 
Byron's  works  Hi  for  nothing  else. 
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on  the  subject  of  missions.  Among 
these,  the  Moravian  publications 
will  always  be  relished  for  their 
simplicity.*  There  is  also  a sim* 
plicity  very  pleasing,  in  the  me- 
moirs of  Henry  Martyn,f  Pearce, 
and  Brainerd.  There  is  eloquence 
of  no  ordinary  kind  in  some  of  the 
missionary  discoursesof  Chalmers, 
and  Foster,  and  particularly  in  a 
missionary  discourse  by  Melville 
Horne.  Seeing  that  so  much  has 
been  said  by  others  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  shall  proceed  to  inquire  if 
rural  men  can  do  any  thing  for  the 
advancement  of  the  church. 

The  plans  of  benevolence  which 
distinguish  the  present  day,  are 
carried  on,  for  the  most  part,  in 
our  cities.  Into  such  places,  our 
resources  are  concentrated.  Into 
cities,  a thousand  streams  are 
hourly  winding  their  way,  as  into 
immense  reservoirs.  But,  though 
many  schemes  of  benevolence  are 
brought  to  maturity  in  places  of 
commerce,  we  cannot  release  rural 
men  from  obligations  touching  the 
spread  of  Christianity.  Though 
they  live  scattered  over  immense 
districts  of  country,  and  their  ha- 
bitations stand  aloof  from  the  city, 
yet  the  aggregate  amount  of  their 
exertions  may  be  immensely  great. 
That  they  who  live  in  the  country 
owe  offerings  of  gratitude  to  hea- 
ven, in  common  with  the  rest  of 
their  species,  is  undeniable.  There 
is  something  affecting  in  the 
thought  of  gathering  in  the  har- 
vests of  successive  summers,  with- 
out any  emotions  of  thankfulness. 
With  the  pious  portions  of  our  ru- 
ral commuaity,  it  is  becoming  com- 
mon to  set  apart  to  benevolent  pur- 
poses the  produce  of  special  fields, 
and  the  fruits  of  consecrated  trees. 
We  value  this  custom, not  more  for 

* Such  ns  Heckewelder's  Narrative, 
Cruntz's  Greenland,  Latrobo'a  Visit  tn 
South  Africa,  Montgomery ’a  Greenland, 

Ac.  ' ' 

I The  Quarterly  Review  call*  H.  Mar- 
tyn  a bypoehondriack,  but  Gifford  was  not 
thro  its  editor. 


the  pecuniary  resources  raised  by 
it,  than  because  it  intersperses  our 
possessions  with  a lesson  of  piety 
and  benevolence. 

Rural  men  are  apt  to  think  their 
sphere  contracted.  But  when  their 
country  calls,  they  instantly  leave 
their  deep  retreats,  whether  the 
call  be  to  the  bench,  or  to  the 
chair  of  legislation,  or  to  the  se- 
nate house.  Bishop  Watson*  in 
the  seclusion  of  Calgarth  Park, 
wrote  his  admirable  defence  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton,  in  his  retirement,  penned  a 
similar  work.  Cowper  sent  his 
publications  into  the  world  from 
his  obscure  village — works  which 
have  been  a companion  for  the 
firesides  of  Christians.  Hannah 
More  has  done  much  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  morals  among  the 
poonerorders.  Crabbe  and  Words- 
worth may  please  the  wealthy,  but 
their  writings  are  certainly  useful 
to  the  unlettered  and  obscure. 

There  is  a wide  field  for  our  ru- 
ral men  to  exert  a beneficial  in- 
fluence, in  the  state  of  our  country 
congregations.  Some  of  our  rural 

* Bishop  Watson  was  an  able  advocate 
of  Christianity ; but  it  ia  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  his  memoirs  of  himself  were 
ever  published.  They  show  the  crafty 
politician,  and  the  ambitious  aspirant  after 
church  preferment.  He  seeme  to  have 
been  always  restive  for  the  chair  of  Can- 
terbury. Baxter  derives  more  honour 
from  bis  disinterested  rejection  of  a bi- 
eboprick,  than  from  the  euloginms  of 
Hale,  Boyle,  and  Barrow.  The  last  said 
of  him,  that  “his  practical  writings  were 
never  mondod,  and  his  controversial  ones 
seldom  confuted."  The  English  church 
has  produced  somo  excellent  bishops. 
Among  them  wo  place  Usher,  Burnet, 
Hall,  Leighton,  Wilson,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Horne,  Porteus,  Stillingflect,  and  Hober. 
There  arc  some  rectors  too,  that  ought  to 
have  worn  the  mitre.  Among  tbcin  are 
Walker,  Hervey.Toplady,  Newton,  Scott, 
Aitkinson,  Richmond,  Venn,  1).  Wilson, 
[since  this  was  written,  made  a bishop  and 
sent  to  India]  Faber,  Cunningham,  Cecil, 
&c.  Still  every  sincere  Christian  ought 
to  wiah  an  alteration  in  the  polity  of  inis 
hierarchy.  We  hopo  the  day  will  soon 
come,  when  the  hand  of  reform  will  be 
applied.  . 
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parishes  are  in  _ flourishing  cir- 
cumstances, and  after  a few  of 
them  might  our  city  congrega- 
tions be  modelled  with  advantage. 
But  there  is  a -vast  work  to  be 
done,  among  our  retired  charges, 
before  they  can  all  be  brought  into 
a prosperous  condition.  Igno- 
rance prevails  in  many  of  them, 
to  a most  alarming  degree.  The 
teachers  of  schools  are  often  men 
of  vicious  lives.  The  establish- 
ment of  parochial  libraries  would, 
in  itself,  be  a benignant  work. 
Men  must  yield  their  prejudices, 
against  enlightening  the  publick 
mind.  . Our  men  of  large  patrimo- 
nial possessions  must  weigh  the 
obligations  under  which  they  lie 
to  their  tenantry.  To  this  end,  we 
know  of  no  book  that  deserves  to 
be  considered  as  a better  guide, 
than  the  Civick  Economy  of  Large 
Towns,  by  Chalmers. 

If  in  these,  and  nameless  other 
ways,  rural  men  can  contribute  to 
the  good  of  society,  are  we  not  jus- 
tified then  in  addressing  them  in 
the  pointed  language  of  Deborah 
— “ Why  abodest  thou  among  the 
sheep-folds?”-  Why  abide  in  se- 
cret places,  when  such  efforts  arc 
in  progress  to  enlighten  men  in  all 
their  duties?  You  may  indeed  at- 
tend to,  and  improve  and  ad  ora 
your  grounds;  but  it  were  well  for 
you  to  think  of  what  Johnson  once 
said  to  Garrick,  in  his  splendid 
mansion  and  its  adjoining  im- 
provements— ■“  These,”  said  the 
sage,  “ these  are  the  things  which 
make  death  tremendous.”  Alci- 
biades  once  spoke  to  Socrates  of 
his  farm.  Show  me  then  your 
farm,  said  the  philosopher,  on  the 
map  of  Attica.  We  say  to  you— 
Show  us  vour  farms  on  themapof 
the  world.  They  may  be  a con- 
spicuous object  in  your  eyes,  but 
not  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  We 
see  in  them  nothing  to  release  you 
from  the  momentous  duties  which 
Christianity  enjoins.  Let  your 
plantations  have  a place  in  the 
map  of  missionary  contributions. 


Do  you  wish  to  take  no  part  in 
that  moral  revolution  which  is 
passing  over  the  world?  The 
earth  has  had  its  fierce  noontide 
hours,  but  its  evening  will  be  se- 
rene. The  stains  of  a western  sky, 
at  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  are 
captivating — The  peasant  often 
stops  to  behold  them.  But  sweet- 
er scenes  shall  be  unrolled,  as  the 
earth  shall  approach  its  last  hours; 
when  the  vesper  hymn  of  ransom- 
ed man  shall  be  more  than  a re- 
sponse to  the  matin  song  he  sung 
in  Eden.  In  some  latitudes,  the 
luxuriance  of  spring  breaks  forth 
from  winter,  without  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  nature,  and  scarce  shall  one 
glory  be  evolved,  before  it  shall  be 
eclipsed  by  scenes  more  glorious. 


The  writer  here  closes  these  es- 
says. He  would  have  preferred 
inditing  a work*  which  should 
have  possessed  thej  pungency  of 
Baxter,  and  the  fervour  of  Alleine, 
before  that  which  for  several 
months  in  succession  has  occu- 
pied a portion  of  a religious  mis- 
cellany— with  the  humble  aim  of 
uniting  entertainment  with  the  ad- 
vocacy of  moral  and  religious 
truth.  But — “ Non  omnes  possu- 
mus  omnia.” 

The  works  of  those  good  men 
whose  names  have  just  been  men- 
tioned, can  never  die.  Nothing 
can  supplant  them  in  the  affections 
of  the  thousands  whom  they  have 
benefited,  and  of  other  thousands 
whom  they  will  yet  edify.  But  let 
every  reader  keep  in  mind,  that 
the  scenes  of  time  will  soon  have 
passed  away^  and  that  the  great 
concern  is  not  to  obtain  the  ap- 

* The  reader  can  be  benefited  by  read- 
ing the  Rural  Philosophy  of  Balea,  Fla- 
vor* Spiritual  Husbandry,  and  the  Chri«- 
tian'*  Journal  of  the  Seasons,  by  Brown, 
of  Haddington-  Bloomfield’*  Farmer'* 
Boy,  though  an  humble  production,  ia  fall 
of  innocent  sentiment*.  Tho  Mine  may 
be  said  of  the  writing*  of  Clare,  Barton, 
Witfen,  Dale,  and  Howitt'*  Book  of  the 
Seaaona.  • 
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plause  of  men,  but  to  secure  the 
approbation  of  God. 

Merciful  Redeemer!  “Feed  thy 
people  with  thy  rod,  the  flock  of 
thy  heritage— let  them  feed  in  Ba- 
shan  and  Carmel,  as  in  the  days  of 
old.”  - , 


MENTAL  SCIENCE. 

Radical  Principles  brought  to  the 
test  of  Revelation. 

The  doctrines  of  moral  freedom 
and  of  power,  which  are  to  be  ex- 
amined in  this  article,  have  been 
stated  and  discussed  at  considera- 
ble length  in  our  former  numbers. 
But  in  addition  to  the  philosophi- 
cal views  then  taken,  it  is  import- 
ant to  examine  them  by  the  light 
of  revelation.  That  these  are  ra- 
dical principles  of  mental  philoso- 
phy, no  one  will  doubt.  Moral 
freedom  is  essential  to  a sane  mo- 
ral agent;  and  essential  to  a ration- 
al, accountable  mind.  It  is  not  a 
faculty  or  property  of  mind  itself, 
but  an  indispensable -law  of  mental 
operation.  As  for  power,  it  obvi- 
ously holds  an  important  place 
among  the  radical  principles  of 
mental  science.  Although  the  in- 
vestigations of  this  subject  have 
been  much  vexed,  and  questions  of 
difficult  solution  have  been  urged 
and  reufged,  upon  the  advocates 
of  different  theories,  the  subject  it- 
self cannot  be  displaced  from  its 
claims  to  investigation,  as  a radi- 
cal principle  of  mental  philosophy. 

We  have  defined  moral  freedom 
to  be  an  indissoluble  connexion  be- 
tween pin?  sure  and  choice.  In 
other  words,  the  mind  always 
chooses  according  to  its  pleasure. 
We  have  also  explained  the  facts 
as  they  occur  in  the  choice  of  ul- 
timate and  subordinate  objects. 
The  phraseology  employed  and 
preferred  by  some  is  different  in 
word,  but  not  in  meaning — viz. 
that  the  freedom  of  the  will  con- 
sists in  choosing  as  is  on  the  whole 


most  agreeable,  or  as  is  the  great- 
est apparent  good.  It  is  true  the 
heart  is  pleased,  and  the  will 
chooses  always  in  accordance  with 
that  pleasure;  but  if  we  use  the 
general  term  mind,  then  it  is  pro- 
per to  say,  the  mind  chooses  ac- 
cording to  its  pleasure. 

We  have  said  that  men  have 
two  kinds  of  liberty,  external  and 
moraL  The  former  consists  in  a 
connexion  between  volition  and 
external  action.  When  a man  acts 
as  he  chooses  to  act,  he  has  all 
the  external  liberty  which  he  can 
have  or  desire.  When  this  con- 
nexion is  broken,  as  it  obviously 
may  be,  the  man’s  liberty,  is  ob- 
structed; he  is  not  free.  But  mo- 
ral freedom,  or  a connexion  be- 
tween pleasure  and  choice,  can 
never  be  obstructed,  so  long  as  the 
mind  is  sane.  The  mind  of  man 
can  never  yield  this  freedom,  nor 
can  another  mind  exercise  any 
control  that  shall  break  up  this 
connexion.  But  according  to  the 
doctrine  last  examined,  of  ultimate 
objects  and  motives,  it  is  obvious 
that  things  agreeable  are  some- 
times not  chosen;  and  things  disa- 
greeable are  often  chosen,  for  the 
sake  of  some  ultimate  object  which 
must  be,  in  its  nature  and  for  its 
own  sake,  agreeable.  Derange- 
ment of  the  understanding  may 
have  an  effect  upon  this  connexion, 
to  destroy  or  pervert  it,  but  we 
speak  of  sound  minds,  having  all 
the  faculties  in  well  balanced  rela- 
tionship. It  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  investigate  the  causes,  phe- 
nomena, or  history  of  deranged 
minds.  Our  inquiries  respect  the 
freedom  of  sane  minds. 

We  have  deemed  it  necessary 
to  repeat  distinctly  the  doctrine  of 
moral  freedom,  that  we  may  the 
more  readily  recognise  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Scriptures  teach 
or  imply  the  facts.  It  has  never 
been  doubted,  that  revelation  re- 
cognises the  moral  freedom  of 
man;  but  the  precise  meaning  of 
that  freedom  has  been  a subject  of 
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much  controversy  and  misapplica- 
tion in  the  theological  world. 

On  the  general  subject  of  moral 
government,  as  found  disclosed  in 
die  book  of  revelation,  it  is  obvi- 
ous to  remark,  that  the  system  im- 
plies the  existence  of  a freedom, 
according  with  the  principles  of 
the  administration.  Inert  matter 
is  governed  by  physical  laws,  and 
so  may  external  actions  often  be 
restrained  by  physical  force,  but 
mind  must  be  governed  by  moral 
influence.  Freedom  is  necessarily 
implied  in  such  government.  The 
whole  doctrine  of  motive  and  of 
ultimate  and  subordinate  objects, 
necessarily  involves  freedom.  All 
the  commands  and  threatenings, 
arguments  and  promises,  contain- 
ed  in  revelation  and  addressed  to 
men,  imply  their  freedom.  Men 
generally,  would  as  soon  think  of 
denying  the  implication  of  man’s 
reason,  as  of  his  freedom,  from  the 
general  style  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  principles  of  moral  go- 
vernment. Why  should  any  ap- 
peal be  made  to  the  feelings  of 
men  to  influence  their  conduct,  if 
those  feelings  do  not  govern  their 
volitions)  and  if  their  freedom  do 
not  consist  in  a connexion  between 
their  pleasure  and  choice?  All 
that  is  said  of  men  choosing  ob- 
jects placed  before  them,  involves 
the  freedom  of  which  we  speak. 
Take  for  illustration,  the  statement 
made  by  Moses  to  the  children  of 
Israel.  Deut.  xxx.  19.  u I call 
heaven  and  earth  to  record  this 
day  against  you,  that  I have  set 
before  you  life  and  death,  blessing 
and  cursing:  therefore  choose  life, 
that  both  thou  and  thy  seed  may 
live.”  Here,  in  this  conclusion  of 
the  last  communication  made  by 
Moses  to  his  people,  he  reminded 
them  of  wbat  was  the  great  object 
of  his  communication.  He  had 
prescribed  the  course  of  duty,  and 
given  them  to  know  distinctly  the 
life  Mid  blessedness  connected  with 
it;  he  had  warned  them  against 
disobedience,  and  told  them  tbe 


death  and  the  curse  which  were 
inseparably  connected  with  the 
sin.  This  proposed  to  the  people 
a choice,  in  view  of  the  ultimate 
ends  of  the  two  courses.  The 
proposition  for  their  choice  recog- 
nises their  freedom  to  elect,  and 
that  under  the  influence  of  their 
feelings.  If  the  ultimate  object 
were  agreeable  to  their  feelings, 
they  would  choose  the  right  way; 
if  not,  they  must  take  the  conse- 
quence of  resisting  it.  Such  is 
the  instruction  of  this  passage;  i 
and  the  same  of  all  other  passages 
having  a similar  character.  See 
Joshua,  xxiv.  li.  “Choose  you, 
this  day,  whom  ye  will  serve,” — 
and  verse  23.  “Ye  are  witnesses 
against  yourselves  that  ye  have 
chosen  you  the  Lord,  to  serve 
him.”  Here  the  implication  it 
as  strong  as  positive  assertion. 

So  2 Sam.  xxiv.  12 — the  Lord 
commanded  the  prophet  Gad  to 
“go,  and  say  unto  David,  thus 
saith  the  Lord,  I offer  thee  three 
things,  choose  thee  one  of  them, 
that  I may  do  it  unto  thee.”  Can 
it  be  at  all  doubtful  whether  this 
proposition  involves  and  proves 
David’s  freedom  of  choice?  The 
proposition  of  Elijah  to  the  people 
of  Israel,  1 Kings  xviii.  2 1 , involves 
the  same  principle.  There  are 
many  cautions  and  exhortations  : 
which  teach  the  same  thing;  see 
Prov,  i.  29,  and  iii.  31 — Isak.  lxvi. 

12 — Luke  x.  *2.  We  might  quote 
many  injunctions,  arguments,  en- 
treaties and  threatenings,  which 
plainly  involve  the  same  doctrine. 

But  the  truth  is  so  plain  that  it 
would  be  superfluous.  It  ought 
however  to  be  observed,  that  a 
definition  of  freedom,  which  has 
obtained  among  some  theologians, 
and  which  involves  self-determin- 
ing power  in  the  will  itself,  inde- 
pendent of  motive  and  induce- 
ment, is  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  moral  government, 
inconsistent  with  the  use  of  argu- 
ment, threatening  and  promise. 

The  Bible  recognises  no  other 
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freedom  of  mind  than  what  con- 
sists in  a connexion  between  plea- 
sure and  choice,  or  in  other  words, 
choosing  according  to  the  plea- 
sure of  the  heart.  It  really  seems 
to  us,  that  we  could  scarcely  go 
amiss  in  quoting  from  any  page 
in  the  whole  book  of  revelation, 
for  a recognition  of  the  principle 
of  moral  freedom  for  which  we 
plead.  All  its  doctrines  revealed 
for  the  regulation  of  our  faith,  all 
its  precepts  for  the  regulation  of 
our  conduct,  all  its  promises  for 
the  confirmation  of  our  hope-  and 
excitement  of  our  zeal,  and  all  the 
histories  recorded  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  God’s  government  and  the 
principles  of  human  action,  are 
in  perfect  accordance  with  each 
other;  and  all  recognise  the  same 
principle  of  human  ability.  The 
whole  are  in  accordance  with  the 
consciousness  of  moral  freedom, 
of  which  every  man  is  persuaded, 
and  of  which  no  subtlety  or  so- 
phism can  divest  us.  We  may 
talk  of  metaphysical  reasoning, 
and  speculate  in  abstract  philoso- 
phy or  theories,  as  long  as  we 
please;  but  plain  common  sense 
will  always  decide  that  the  Scrip- 
tures of  truth  recognise  man’s  mo- 
ral freedom.  And  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  that  freedom,  revelation 
and  man’s  consciousness  will  be 
found  to  agree.  \ 

But  on  the  doctrine  of  human 
ability,  there  is  more  difficulty  in 
making  this  agreement  between 
revelation  and  human  conscious- 
ness so  tangible,  as  on  this  subject 
of  freedom.  The  facts  are  just  as 
certain,  but  not  so  obvious.  The 
reason  will  be  evident  to  all  who 
carefully  examine  the  subject. 
Moral  freedom  is  an  established 
connexion  between  pleasure  and 
an  object  of  consciousness;  while 
power  is  neither  a relation  nor  an 
action,  consequently  not  the  object 
of  immediate  consciousness.  This 
shows  a very  obvious  reason  of 
the  difficulty.  Still  we  think  the 
Scriptures  recognise  man’s  ability, 


while  they  settle  its  doctrine  and 
limit  its  character.  If  this  be  so, 
and  the  scriptural  instruction 
could  be  so  collected  and  arranged 
as  to  he  distinctly  obvious,  it 
might  serve  to  settle  many  vexa- 
tious disputes  of  the  present  day, 
and  correct  many  erroneous  opi- 
nions of  mischievous  tendency. 
Whether  we  shall  succeed  in  pre- 
senting the  scriptural  recognition, 
is  yet  to  be  seen.  Could  we  be  as 
certain  of  success  as  we  are  of  the 
existing  facts  and  of  their  recog- 
nition, we  should  felicitate  our- 
selves, and  congratulate  our  read- 
ers. But  of  this  we  are  not  so 
confident. 

It  may  be  proper  now  to  restate 
the  doctrine  of  power,  although 
in  a former  article,  we  have  stated 
and  more  fully  discussed  this  sub- 
ject than  any  other.  We  have 
said  that  of  power,  we  have  no  di- 
rect consciousness,  and  obtain  our 
idea  of  it  from  a connexion  be- 
tween an  effect  and  its  cause,  or  in 
other  words,  between  volition  and 
the  effects  produced.  When  we 
find  effects  to  follow  our  volitions, 
we  Say  we  have  power  to  accom- 
plish those  effects.  But  the  ques- 
tion, what  is  power?  has  not  yet 
been  answered,  nor  do  we  believe 
it  can  be  answered  satisfactorily 
by  man.  The  true  doctrine  of  hu- 
man ability  is  to  be  ascertained 
philosophically,  in  the  same  way 
that  other  philosophical  principles 
are  ascertained,  only  on  the  prin- 
ciple and  process  of  induction. 
Any  other  method  of  investigation 
is  liable  to  mislead.  Other  me- 
thods may  lead  to  plausible  theo- 
ries, but  we  cannot  confide  in 
them.  We  have  said,  that  for  all 
purposes  of  theological  argument 
and  discussion,  the  relation  which 
suggests  to  us  the  idea  of  power, 
may  be  taken  as  a substitute  for  a 
definition  of  human  ability— That 
is,  the  relation  between  volition 
and  effects  which  follow.  . In  pro- 
secuting our  present  inquiry,  the 
object  is  to  ascertain  whether  the 
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Scriptures  recognise  such  a doc- 
trine of  power,  and  what  is  in  fact 
the  scriptural  instruction  on  the 
doctrine  of  human  ability,  and  its 
more  important  limitations.  v 

One  general  remark  should  here 
be  made  and  remembered.  The 
scriptural  recognitions  of  power 
are  similar  to  those  of  freedom, 
some  of  them  are  general  and  by 
implication,  without  any  specified 
limitations,  while  others  are  speci- 
fick, and  describe  either  the  uses, 
limitations,  or  applications  of  the 
ability^  Every  command,  while  it 
involves  a duty  to  be  performed 
by  men,  implies  both  freedom  and 
ability.  The  same  is  true  of  argu- 
ments, threatenings  and  promises, 
found  in  the  word  of  God.  .These 
are  all  general  recognitions,  with- 
out any  limitations  or  descriptions 
of  the  power,  in  its  nature,  origin, 
or  extent.  The  existence  of  abili- 
ty is  taken  for  granted,  in  the  di- 
rections and  the  performance  of 
the  duty,  which  is  proof  positive 
of  the  fact.-  All  the  historical  il- 
lustrations of  human  character  and 
conduct,  contained  in  the  Bible, 
confirm  the  implication  which  we 
deduce  from  the  commands  and 
promises.  , 7 

In  the  details  of  this  examina- 
tion, we  might  compare  the  terms 
which  are  used  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  Scriptures,  and  ascertain 
their  technical  and  usual  meaning, 
but  this  is  not  necessary  for  the 
present  purpose.  The  result  of 
such  an  investigation  would  not 
compensate  for  the  labour,  time, 
and  room  occupied  by  the  discus- 
sion. The  meaning  of  whatever 
terms  are  used  to  indicate  human 
ability,  is  principally  to  be  gather- 
ed from  the  connexion  in  which 
they  are  used;  and  this  may  be  ob- 
viously collected  from  the  English 
translation. 

We  propose  to  examine  a few 
of  the  numerous  passages  in  which 
the  terms  power , ability , able,  and 
ran  are  used,  all  to  indicate  the 
same  ,things.  It  will  not  be  ne- 


cessary to  pursue  this  inquiry  so 
far  as  to  ascertain  all  the  various 
shades  of  meaning  attached  to 
those  terms.  Some  of  the  more 
prominent  differences  of  meaning 
indicated  by  the  terms,  and  ascer- 
tained from  the  subjects  to  which 
they  are  applied,  and  the  connex- 
ions in  which  they  are  used,  may 
be  important.  Take  the  follow- 
ing as  a sufficient  specimen  for  il- 
lustration. The  following  pas- 
sages are  a few  of  many,  in  which 
the  terms  are  used  for  property. 
Prov.  iii,  27.  “ Withhold  not 

good  from  them  to  whom  it  is 
due,  when  it  is  in  the  pouter  of 
thine  hand  to  do  it."  Ezra.  ii.  69. 
“ They  gave  after  their  ability  unto 
the  treasure  of  work."  Nehem.  v. 
8.  “ We,  after  our  ability,  have  re- 
deemed our  brethren,  the  Jews.” 
Luke  iv.  6.  “ All  this  power  I will 
give  thee,  and  the  glory  of  them." 

2 Cor.  viii.  ,3.  “ For  to  their  pow- 
er, 1 bear  record,  yea,  and  beyond 
their  power , they  were  willing  of 
themselves.”  Deut.xvi,  17.  “Every 
man  shall  give  as  he  is  able,  ac- 
cording to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  which  he  hath  given 
tbee.”  Luke  xiv.  29.  “ Lest  hap- 
ly, after  he  hath  laid  the  founda- 
tion, and  is  not  able  to  finish  it,  ail 
that  behold  it  begin  to  mock  him, 
saying,  this  man  began  to  build, 
and  was  not  able  to  finish.”  These 
passages  ail  indicate  property,  as 
the  ability  intended,  and  such  like 
uses  of  the  terms  are  referred  to 
in  2 Cor.  viiL  12,  “ For  if  there  be 
first  a willing  mind,  it  is  accepted 
according  to  that  a man  hath,  and 
not  according  to  that  be  hath 
not.” 

Another  class  of  passages  have 
the  terms  to  indicate  right  or  pri- 
vilege. John.  i.  12.  “ But  as  many 
as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God.” 

I Cor.  ix.  4—8.  “ Have  we  not 
power  to  eat  and  to  drink?  Have 
we  not  power  to  lead  about  a sis- 
ter, a wife,  as  well  as  other  apos- 
tles, and  as  the  brethren  of  the 
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Lord,  and  Cephas?  Or  I only  and 
Barnabas,  have  not  we  power  to 
forbear  working.”  2 Thess.  iii. 

9.  “Not  because  we  have  not 
power , hut  to  make  ourselves  an 
example  unto  you  to  follow  us.” 
These  and  some  others,  can  re- 
ceive no  other  consistent  interpre- 
tation than  right  or  privilege. 

In  many  passages  power  is  used 
for  official  authority.  Take  the 
following  as  a specimen:  John  xix. 

10.  “ Then  saith  Pilate  unto  him, 
speakest  thou  not  unto  me?  Know- 
est  thou  not,  that  I have  power  to 
crucify  thee,  and  have  power  to 
release  thee?”  Rom.  xiii.  1 — 2. 
“ Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto 
the  higher  powers.  For  there  is 
no  power  but  of  God;  the  powers 
that  be,  are  ordained  of  God. 
Whosoever,  therefore,  resisteth 
the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance 
of  God.”  Luke,  xii.  11.  “And 
when  they  bring  you  unto  the  sy- 
nagogues, and  unto  magistrates, 
and  powers,  take  ye  no  thought, 
how,  or  what  thing  ye  shall  an- 
swer, or  what  ye  shall  say.”  All 
these  and  many  other  passages, 
most  evidently  indicate  official  au- 
thority. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention  a 
meaning  of  power  for  speech,  as 
Prov.  xviii.  21.  “Death  and  life 
are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue.” 
Luke  iv.  32.  “ And  they  were 
astonished  at  his  doctrine:  for  his 
words  was  with  power."  2 Cor. 
x.  10.  “ For  his  letters  (say  they) 
are  mighty  and  powerful."  So  in 
Heb.  i.  3.  Christ  is  represented 
as  “ upholding  all  things  by  the 
word  of  his  power.” 

Power  is  also  used  for  religious 
principle,  as  in  2 Tim.  iii.  5.  “ Hav- 
ing a form  of  godliness,  but  deny- 
ing the  power  thereof:”  and  2 
Thess.  i.  1 1 — •“  fulfil  all  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  goodness,  and  the 
work  of  faith  with  power." 

On  these  uses  of  the  terms,  it  is 
obvious  to  remark,  that  when  they 
ate  applied  to  property  and  word, 
they  are  applied  by  a common 
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figure  of  speech  to  the  means  and 
instruments  of  power.  In  the 
same  manner  it  is  applied  in  Rom. 
i.  16,  to  the  gospel;  “ for  it  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation,  to 
every  one  that  believeth:”  also  1 
Cor.  i.  18.  “For  the  preaching 
of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish, 
foolishness;  but  unto  ua  which  are 
saved,  it  is  the  power  of  God." 
But  in  none  of  these  quotations, 
is  there  a direct  recognition  of 
what  is  usually  denominated  hu- 
man ability  or  power — There  is 
an  indirect  but  necessary  implica- 
tion of  the  doctrine. 

The  following  passages  are  a 
few  of  multitudes,  which  recog- 
nise the  idea  of  power,  suggested 
by  a connexion  between  volition 
and  the  effects  which  follow.  We 
select  them  from  different  applica- 
tions, in  order  to  exhibit  as  fair  a 
specimen  as  practicable.  Gen.xxxi. 
6,  refers  to  Jacob’s  service  with 
Laban,  “ Ye  know  that  with  all 
my  power  I have  served  your  fa- 
ther.” Matt.  xx.  22,  is  the  answer 
of  Christ  to  the  two  sons  of  Zebe- 
dee,  and  their  reply.  “ Are  ye  able 
to  drink  of  the  cup  that  I shall 
drink  of,  and  to  be  baptized  with 
the  baptism  that  I am  baptized 
with?  they  say  unto  him,  we  are 
able."  Matt.  xxv.  1 5,  refers  to  the 
distribution  of  money — “unto  one 
he  gave  five  talents,  to  another 
two,  and  to  another  one;  to  every 
man  according  to  his  several  abi- 
lity." Mark  iv.  33,  relates  to  the 
capacity  of  Christ’s  disciples  to 
understand  and  improve  his  in- 
structions; “ With  many  such  pa- 
rables spake  he  the  word  unto 
them,  as  they  were  able  to  hear  it.” 
Rom.  ix.  21,  furnishes  an  import- 
ant illustration;  “ Hath  not  the 
potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the 
same  lump  to  make  one  vessel 
unto  honour,  and  another  unto  dis- 
honour? Rom.  xv.  14,  expresses 
Paul’s  persuasion  of  his  brethren; 
“ That  ye  also  are  full  of  goodness, 
filled  with  all  knowledge,  uble  also, 
to  admonish  one  another.”  1 Cor,. 
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ix.  13,  records  an  example  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  which  recognises 
the  principle;  “ If  others  be  par- 
takers of  this  power  over  you,  are 
not  we  rather?  nevertheless,  we 
have  not  used  this  powers  but  suf- 
fer all  things,  lest  we  should  hin- 
der the  gospel  of  Christ.’*  1 Cor. 

x.  13,  furnishes  still  a different  re- 
lation of  the  principle;  u but  God 
is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  you 
to  be  tempted  above  that  you  are 
able."  Eph.  vi.  II,  is  an  exhorta- 
tion which  involves  the  doctrine; 
“ Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God, 
that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand  against 
the  wiles  of  the  devil,”  and  ver. 
16,  to  the  same  effect;  “ Above  all, 
taking  the  shield  of  faith,  where- 
with ye  shall  be  able  to  quench  all 
the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked.” 
See  also  1 Pet.  iv.  1 1 — “ if  any 
man  minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of 
the  ability  which  God  giveth." 
On  these  quotations  we  make  a 
few  remarks.  They  all  recognise 
an  exercise  of  volition,  in  the  use 
or  employment  of  power.  In  all 
the  examples,  some  effect,  or  the 
discharge  of  duty,  is  the  result  of 
a voluntary  exercise  of  ability. 
Whatever  that  ability  may  be,  it 
is  that  which  connects  the  result 
with  the  volition.  From  these 
examples  it  is  obvious  to  remark, 
that  sometimes  ability  is  but  for 
muscular  vigour,  sometimes  skill, 
sometimes  capacity  to  endure 
suffering,  sometimes  knowledge, 
sometimes  benevolence,  some- 
times religious  principle,  or  all 
Christian  graces,  and  sometimes 
mental  endowments.  These  are 
not  power,  but  the  voluntary  use 
of  them  brings  our  apprehensions 
nearer  to  that  indefinable  some- 
thing called  power  which  con- 
nects the  effects  with  the  volition, 
than  we  can  otherwise  attain. 

We  may  here  observe  that  the 
Scriptures  teach  most  explicitly, 
that  God  is  the  source  of  all  hu- 
man ability;  it  is  all  derived  from 
him.  Deut.  viii.  8.  “ For  it  is  he 


that  giveth  thee  power  to  get 
wealth.”  2 Sam.  xxii.  33.  “ God 
is  my  strength  and  power."  Ps. 
lxviii.  35.  “ The  God  of  Israel  i* 
he  that  giveth  strength  and  posetr 
unto  his  people.”  Eccl.  v.  19. 
“ Every  man  also  to  whom  God 
hath  given  riches  and  wealth,  and 
hath  given  him  power  to  eat  there- 
of, and  to  take  his  portion,  and  to 
rejoice  in  his  labour;  this  is  the 
gift  of  God.”  Isah.  xl.  29.  “ He 
giveth  power  to  the  faint;  and  to 
them  that  have  no  might , he  in- 
creaseth  strength."  Dan.  ii.  37. 
“For  the  God  of  heaven  hath 
given  thee  a kingdom,  power,  and 
strength,  and  glory.  Mich.  iii.  8. 
“ But  truly  I am  full  of  power  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  of 
judgment,  and  of  might,  to  declare 
unto  Jacob  his  transgressions,  and 
to  Israel  his  sin.”  Luke  x.  19. 
“ Behold,  I give  unto  you  power  to 
tread  on  serpents  and  scorpions, 
and  over  all  the  power  of  the  ene- 
my: and  nothing  shall  by  any 
means  hurt  you.”  Luke  xxiv.  49. 
“ But  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, until  yc  be  endued  with 
power  from  on  high.”  John  xix. 
11.  “ Jesus  anstvered,  thou  couldst 
have  no  power  at  all  against  me, 
except  it  were  given  thee  from 
above.”  Rom.xiii.  1.  “For there 
is  no  power  but  of  God.”  2 Cor. 
xiii.  10.  “Therefore  I write  these 
things  being  absent,  lest  being 
present  I should  use  sharpness,  ac- 
cording to  the  power  which  the 
Lord  hath  given  me  to  edification, 
and  not  destruction.”  2 Tim.  i. 
7.  “ For  God  hath  not  given  us 
the  spirit  of  fear;  but  of  power  and 
of  love,  and  of  a sound  mind.” 
Eph.  vi.  10.  “Finally,  my  bre- 
thren, be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and 
in  the  power  of  his  might.”  These 
passages  include  nearly  Wvery  va- 
riety of  meaning  and  application 
of  power,  and  distinctly  ascribe  it* 
origin  to  God.  Man  has,  there- 
fore, no  independent  ability.  It  is 
obvious  to  remark,  that  some  have 
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a power  which  other  men  have  not. 
This  is  very  distinctly  recognised 
in  the  Scriptures. 

We  now  return  to  some  of  the 
more  important  limitations  of 
man’s  ability,  as  taught  in  the 
Scriptures.  These  are  made  by 
various  circumstances  and  insur- 
mountable obstacles.  We  quote  a 
number  of  passages  of  different 
character.  Gen.  xxxvii.  4.  “ And 
when  his  (Joseph’s)  brethren  saw 
that  their  father  loved  him  more 
than  all  his  brethren,  they  hated 
him,  and  could  not  speak  peacea- 
bly unto  him:”  Ps.  xl.  12.  “ Mine 
iniquities  have  taken  hold  upon 
me,  so  that  1 am  not  able  to  look 
up.”  Prov.  vi.  27—28.  “ Can  a 
man  take  lire  in  his  bosom,  and 
his  clothes  not  be  burnt?  Can  one 
go  upon  hot  coals,  and  his  feet  not 
be  burnt?”  Prov.  xxvii.  4.  “ Who 
is  able  to  stand  before  envy?” 
Eccl.  viii.  8.  “ There  is  no  man 
that  hath  power  over  the  spirit  to 
retain  the  spirit;  neither  hath  he 
power  in  the  day  of  death.”  Jer. 
xiii.23.  “ Can  the  Ethiopian  change 
his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots? 
then  may  ye  also  do  good,  that  are 
accustomed  to  do  evil.”  Ezek.xxii. 
14.  “ Cart  thine  heart  endure,  or 
can  thine  hands  be  strong,  in  the 
days  that  I shall  deal  with  thee? 

I the  Lord  have  spoken  it,  and  will 
do  it.”  Ezek.  xxxvH.  3.  “ Son  of 
man,  can  these  bones  live?”  See 
the  whole  vision.  Jonah  i.  13. 

“ Nevertheless  the  men  rowed  hard 
to  bring  it  (the  ship)  to  land;  but 
they  could  not,  for  the  sea  wrought, 
and  was  tempestuous  against 
them.”  Matth.  xii.  34.  “ O gene- 
ration of  vipers!  how  can  ye,  being 
evil,  speak  good  things?  for  out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh.”  Mark  vi.  19. 
“Therefore  Herodias  had  a quar- 
rel against  him  (John)  and  would 
have  killed  him;  but  she  cotdd  not.” 
Chap.  ix.  18.  “ And  I spake  to  thy 
disciples  that  they  should  cast  him 
out;  and  they  could  not" — com- 
pared with  verse  29.  Luke  xiii. 


24.  “ Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait 
gate:  for  many,  I say  unto  you, 
will  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not 
be  able.”  Luke  xxi.  15.  “For  I 
will  give  you  a mouth  and  wisdom, 
which  all  your  adversaries  shall 
not  be  able  to  gainsay,  nor  resist.” 
John  vi.  44.  “ No  man  can  come  to 
me,  except  the  Father,  which  hath 
sent  me,  draw  him.”  Chap.  vii. 
34.  “Ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shall 
not  find  me;  and  where  I am,  thi- 
ther ye  cannot  come.”  Chap.  x.  «• 
29.  “ My  Father  which  gave  them 
me,  is  greater  than  all:  and  none  are 
able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Fa- 
ther’s hand.”  Chap. xv.  4 — 5.  “As 
the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  it- 
self, except  it  abide  in  the  vine,  no 
more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in 
me — without  me  ye  can  do  no- 
thing.” Chap.  xxi.  6.  “ Cast  the 
net  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship, 
and  ye  shall  find.  They  cast,  there- 
fore, and  now  they  were  not  able  to 
draw  it  for  the  multitude  of  fishes.” 
Acts  vi.  10.  “And  they  were  not 
able  to  resist  the  wisdom  and  the 
spirit  by  which  he  (Stephen,) 
spake.”  Chap.  xv.  10.  “ Now, 
therefore,  why  tempt  ye  God,  to 
put  a yoke  upon  the  neck  of  the 
disciples,  which  neither  our  fa- 
thers nor  we  were  able  to  bear?" 
Rom.  vii.  23.  “ But  I see  another 
law  in  my  members,  warring 
against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and 
bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the 
law  of  sin,  which  is  in  my  mem- 
bers.” See  the  whole  connexion. 
Rom.  viii.  7.  “ The  carnal  mind  is 
enmity  against  God:  for  it  is  not 
subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither 
indeed  can  be.”  Gal.  v.  17.  “For 
the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit, 
and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh: 
and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to 
the  other;  so  that  ye  cannot  do  the 
things  that  ye  would.”  All  these 
passages  express  or  imply  a limi- 
tation of  human  ability;  and  we 
might  extend  the  list  of  quotations 
to  a much  greater  length,  if  it  were 
necessary.  We  have  quoted  the 
passages  in  the  order  of  their  oc- 
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currence,  without  classification. 
This  we  preferred,  because  the  ar- 
rangement shows  how  generally, 
promiscuously,  directly  and  inci- 
dentally, the  fact  is  recognised. 
The  limitations  are  sometimes 
made  by  the  temper  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  heart,  as  in  the  case  of 
Joseph’s  brethren,  those  reproved 
by  the  Saviour,  those  accustomed 
to  do  evil  coming  to  Christ,  Paul’s 
situation,  Rom.  vii.  23,  the  carnal 
mind,  and  the  lusting  of  the  flesh, 
Gal.  v.  17.  Sometimes  it  is  by  the 
laws  of  the  elements  and  provi- 
dence of  God,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
crew  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  fu- 
gitive, Jonah,  had  attempted  to  es- 
cape; the  case  mentioned,  Prov. 
vi.  28;  the  case  of  Herodias;  and 
the  net  enclosing  the  draught  of 
fishes.  Sometimes  a deep  sense  of 
guilt  makes  the  limitation,  as  in 
the  case  of  David,  and  the  appeal 
made  in  Ezek.  xxii.  14;  some- 
times by  the  interposition  of  God, 
as  Eccl.  vii!.  8;  by  envy,  as  Prov. 
xxvii.  4;  by  demoniacal  influence, 
as  Mark  ix.  18;  by  conviction,  as 
Luke  xxi.  15.  and  Acts  vi.  10.  But 
we  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances and  interposing  obsta- 
cles. 

It  is  obvious,  and  scriptural  to 
remark,  that  some  of  these  limita- 
tions of  power  excuse  from  re- 
sponsibility and  blame,  as  iu  the 
cases  of  the  sailors,  Jonah  i.  13; 
and  death, as  Eccl.  viii.8;  in  short, 
every  thing  foreign  to  the  heart 
and  its  influence:  but  in  all  cases 
where  human  ability  is  limited  by 
the  temper  and  disposition  of  the 
heart,  there  is  no  excuse  from  re- 
sponsibility or  blame,  as  in  the 
case  of  Joseph’s  brethren;  the  Pha- 
risees; what  is  denominated  lusting 
of  the  flesh,  &c.  It  should  now  be 
remembered, that  whatever  may  be 
the  cause  of  limitation,  it  does  not 
alter  the  nature  of  power,  nor 
change  the  character  of  human  abi- 
lity. It  may  alter  responsibility, 
and  praise  or  blame,  but  the  ability 
is  the  same.  This  state  of  the  case 


shows  the  uselessness  of  a famous 
distinction  between  natural  and 
moral  ability.  It  is  a distinction 
not  recognised  in  the  Scriptures; 
and  if  founded  on  any  thing  in  the 
Bible,  it  must  be  on  the  different 
circumstances  and  facts  which  limit 
the  exercise  of  human  power.  But 
that  is  placing  it  on  facts,  which 
do  not  affect  the  nature  of  ability 
at  all:  it  is,  therefore,  unphiloso- 
phical  and  unscriptural. 

We  have  barely  room  here  to 
say,  that,  what  has  been  shown  to 
be  the  philosophical  fact,  is  recog- 
nised by  the  Scriptures:  the  affec- 
tions of  the  heart  control  the  voli- 
tion, but  the  volition  can  never 
change  the  affections.  The  change 
of  the  heart,  without  divine  grace, 
is  as  much  beyond  the  limit  of  hu- 
man ability,  as  the  change  of  the 
Ethiopian’s  skin  or  the  leopard  s 
spots;  and  if  it  were  not,  that  what 
is  impossible  with  men  is  possible 
with  God,  our  case  would  be  hope- 
less. But  blessed  be  God,  there  is 
“help  laid  on  one  mighty  to  save;' 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  purchased  and 
sent  by  Christ,  is  fulfilling  hi* 
mission,  in  subduing  the  hearts  of 
men  and  sanctifying  their  affec- 
tions, that  they  may  be  fitted  for 
heaven.  Under  this  blessed  in- 
fluence, the  disciples  of  Christ 
abide  in  him,  as  the  branch  abides 
in  the  vine;  and  thus  they  bear  fruit 
unto  holiness;  but  without  Christ 
they  can  do  nothing.  Such  isthetes- 
limony  of  the  Scriptures  on  this 
subject,  by  which  we  must  abide, 
and  by  which  we  ought  always  to 
be  guided  in  our  estimation  of  hu- 
man power  and  character.  *• 


THE  NATURE  OF  TR00F. 

Strictly  speaking  there  is  a dif- 
ference between  evidence  and  pcooj, 
although  in  popular  speaking  an 
writing,  these  terms  are  often  con- 
sidered and  used  as  synonym°u*- 
Evidence  is  that  which  ihotri  trUr’ 
proof  is  the  method  or  way  in  whtc  . 
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evidence  is  presented  and  truth 
demonstrated.  Beattie,  after  stat- 
ing that  he  does  not  pretend  to 
give  a complete  enumeration  of 
the  different  species  of  evidence, 
mentions  eight  kinds.  But  there 
are  properly  only  two  kinds  of 
proof — direct  and  indirect.  In  di-, 
rect  proof,  evidence  is  produced, 
or  arguments  are  offered,  whose 
immediate  tendency  is  to  establish, 
or  subvert,  a specified  proposition. 
In  indirect  proof,  the  absurdity * is 
shown  of  supposing  that  a speci- 
fied proposition  is,  or  can  be,  other 
than  has  been  stated.  Both  these 
kinds  of  proof  are  abundantly  used 
in  the  exact  sciences;  and  both 
are  considered  as  conclusive,  and 
equally  so.  In  Euclid’s  Elements, 
the  indirect  method  of  proof,  or 
that  which  is  technically  called 
ducena  ad  absurdum,  occurs  in  nu- 
merous instances. 

In  all  popular  argumentation  or 
controversy,  both  these  kinds  of 
proof  are  used,  and  in  most  in- 
stances they  are  mingled  together 
— the  speaker  or  writer,  one  while 
reasoning  to  prove  directly  the 
truth  of  the  proposition  for  which 
he  contends,  and  then  endeavour- 
ing to  show  the  abmrdity  of  sup- 
posing it  to  be  false.  Sometimes 
the  truth  of  his  proposition,  and 
the  absurdity  of  gainsaying  it,  are 
attempted  to  be  shown  in  alternate 
sentences;  and  even  in  the  same 
sentence.  We  have  at  this  time 
an  illustrious  exemplification  of 
the  statement  just  made,  in  the 
controversy  which  agitates  our 
whole  nation,  on  the  question— 
whether  a particular  State  can 
nullify  a law  of  Congress,  and 
even  withdraw  from  the  American 
Union,  without  violating  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States! 
The  Nullifiers,  as  they  are  called, 
answer  this  question  affirmatively, 
and  the  Constitutionalists  answer 

* In  a logical  sense,  a proposition  is  ab- 
surd, when  it  results  in  falsehood,  or  tends 
to  bad  consequences,  as  well  as  when  it  is 
irrational. 


it  negatively:  and  how  do  the  men 
of  mighty  minds,  on  both  sides  of 
this  question,  manage  their  argu- 
ment? We  believe  we  may  say 
truly — by  using  both  kinds  of 
proof,  in  about  an  equal  degree. 
Now  they  attempt  to  demonstrate, 
by  direct  argumentation , the  truth 
of  the  point  for  which  they  con- 
tend; and  now  they  endeavour  to 
show,  in  the  most  striking  man- 
ner, the  palpable  absurdity , or  the 
falsehood  and  fearful  consequences , 
of  maintaining  a doctrine  opposite, 
or  adverse,  to  that  which  they  se- 
verally advocate.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  say  which  of  these  methods  of 
ratiocination,  and  eloquent  pre- 
sentation of  the  points  discussed, 
has,  or  ought  to  have,  the  greater 
influence  on  the  minds  of  our  citi- 
zens at  large. 

We  also  have,  at  this  time,  a 
controversy,  which  attracts  a good 
deal  of  publick  attention,  going  on 
between  Protestants  and  Roman 
Calholicks;  and  we  do  not  wish 
to  disguise  the  fact,  that  it  is 
in  reference  to  this  controversy 
chiefly,  that  we  have  chosen,  at 
this  time,  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  for  a few  moments,  to 
a careful  consideration  of  tht  na- 
ture of  proof;  for  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  preclude  one  party 
from  indirect  proof,  although  both 
parties  have  in  fact  used  it  freely. 
We  are  not  a party  to  any  articles 
of  agreement  which  the  cham- 
pions in  this  conflict  may  have 
adopted,  for  the  management  of 
their  polemicks;  and  we  shall  not 
admit  that  they  have  a right  to 
keep  all  but  themselves  out  of  the 
arena.  Wc  state,  however,  that 
we  have  not  had  a word  of  com- 
munication with  one  of  them,  in 
regard  to  the  subject  of  this  short 
article;  and  that  it  is  not  our  in- 
tention at  present,  to  enter  into 
the  merits  of  the  controversy,  but 
merely  to  plead  for  its  being  fairly 
conducted. 

We  presume  then  to  say,  that 
in  every  point  of  debate  that  has, 
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or  that  will,  come  up,  in  this  con- 
troversy, the  writers  must,  and 
will , and  ought  to  have  recourse, 
to  both  the  kinds  of  proof  we  have 
mentioned.  They  cannot  get  along 
without  it;  they  cannot  do  justice 
to  their  cause,  on  either  side, 
without  it;  and  it  is  equally  fool- 
ish and  vain,  for  either  party  to 
complain  of  unfairness  in  the  other 
for  resorting  to  it.  We  have 
shown  that  it  is  a method  of  proof 
freely  employed  even  in  mathemati- 
cal reasoning;  and  that  in  the  most 
important  political  controversies 
it  is  unreservedly  used.  We  may 
add,  that  in  Law,  Theology,  Philo- 
sophy, and  indeed  every  kind  of 
disquisition,  be  the  subject  of  it 
what  it  may,  both  these  ways  of 
endeavouring  to  establish  truth, 
and  to  expose  error,  always  have 
been,  and  always  will  be,  and  al- 
ways ought  to  be,  adopted.  If 
any  litigant  neglects  to  use  either 
of  these  methods  as  much  as  he 
ought  or  might,  or  relies  wholly 
on  one,  when  he  might  use  both 
advantageously,  he  is,  so  far,  an 
unskilful  disputant,  and  does  not 
advocate  his  cause  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 

As  far  as  we  have  seen  any  thing 
of  the  controversy  to  which  we 
have  referred  (except  a flourish  of 
weapons  preparatory  to  the  onset) 
it  has  related  to  the  rule  of  faith. 
In  regard  to  this,  the  parties  have 
agreed  “ that  there  is  an  infallible 
rule  of  faith,  established  by  Christ 
to  guide  us  in  matters  of  religion, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining 
disputes  tn  the  church  of  Christ.” 
Now  if  there  is  an  infallible  rule 
of  faith  established  by  Christ,  it 
must  be  either  in  the  Bible,  or  out 
of  it:  and  the  point  maintained  by 
Protestants  is,  that  it  is  in  the 
Bible  alone;  while  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholicks  contend  that  it  is  not,  and 
cannot  be  in  the  Bible  alone;  but 
is  and  must  be,  in  a rule  formed 
by  the  Bible  as  interpreted  by  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  tradition,  the  decisions  or 


decrees  of  oecumenical  councils,  or 
the  expressed  and  universal  opi- 
nion of  the  church.  Into  this  con- 
troversy, we  have  already  said,  we 
are  at  present  not  going  to  enter. 
Our  remarks  are  wholly  relative 
to  the  method  of  conducting  it: 
and  here  we  say,  that  it  is  as  fair 
for  a litigant,  on  either  side,  to 
show  the  absurdity  of  the  opposite 
system,  as  it  is  to  reason  directly 
in  favour  of  the  system  which  he 
holds  to  be  the  sound  one.  Nay, 
we  affirm  that  justice  will  not,  and 
cannot  be  done  to  the  argument 
on  either  side,  without  dwelling 
largely  on  the  absurdity,  or  in 
other  words,  on  the  mischievous 
consequences,  that  have  followed, 
will  follow,  and  must  follow,  from 
the  adoption  of  the  rule  con- 
tended against.  It  is  unfair  for 
either  party  to  endeavour  to  shut 
the  other  up  to  direct  proof;  and 
he  will  deserve  to  be  considered 
as  treacherous  to  his  cause,  who 
permits  his  antagonist  to  place 
him  on  such  disadvantageous 
ground.  Of  direct  proof  in  this 
controversy,  there  is,  we  admit,  a 
portion,  and  it  ought  all  to  be 
brou  gilt  forward,  and  clearly  stated. 
But  the  chief  source  of  proof  is, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  of  the 
indirect  kind;  and  of  this  an  abun- 
dant use  ought  to  be  made — That 
is,  the  legitimate  effects  of  the  sys- 
tems, proved  by  undeniable  facts, 
ought  to  be  made  to  strike  as 
strongly  as  possible:  and  let  it  be 
remembered  that  this  is  the  rule 
and  test  of  Christ  himself,  when 
speaking  of  false  teachers  and  false 
doctrines  (Matt.  vii.  16 — 20.)  “Ye 
shall  know  them  by  their  fruits. 
Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns, 
or  figs  of  thistles.  Even  so  every 
good  tree  bringeth  forth  good 
fruit;  but  a corrupt  tree  bringeth 
forth  evil  fruit.  A good  tree  can- 
not bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither 
can  a corrupt  tree  bring  forth 
good  fruit.  Every  tree  that  bring- 
eth not  forth  good  fruit,  is  hewn 
down  and  cast  into  the  fire.  Where- 
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fore  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them."  What!  are  we  to  know 
false  teachers  and  false  doctrines 
by  their  fruits,  and  shall  not  these 
fruits  be  exhibited?  Let  us  see 
them  fully  and  fairly;  that  we  may 
know  what  is  poisonous,  and  what 
is  wholesome;  what  we  are  to 
avoid  and  what  to  receive.  L. 


cuhxey’s  address  to  the  mecha- 
nics OF  MANCHESTER. 

The  author  of  the  following  Ad- 
dress, the  brother,  as  we  under- 
stand, of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Fry, 
is  already  most  favourably  known 
to  the  publick,  as  the  author  of  se- 
veral works  of  a religious  character, 
and  indicative  of  talents  and  eru- 
dition of  a high  order.  He  belongs 
to  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Qua- 
kers; but  we  could  earnestly  wish 
that  all  the  clergy  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  were  as  doctrinally  or- 
thodox. as  he.  Except  on  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  church,  we  symbolize 
with  him  almost  entirely.  In  our 
4th  and  7th  volumes,  we  inserted 
Review  s of  two  of  his  publications. 
The  following  address  was  recently 
delivered;  and  by  the  favour  of  a 
friend,  who  has  received  it  by  a 
late  arrival  from  Britain,  we  pub- 
lish it,  without  having  seen  any 
but  the  English  copy.  It  will, 
doubtless,  soon  appear  in  many 
periodicals;  for  its  religio-philoso- 
phical  character,  renders  it  at 
once  entertaining,  instructive  and 
edifying.  We  are  sorry  that  we 
are  obliged  to  divide  it.  The  re- 
mainder, which  is  the  most  inte- 
resting part,  will  appear  in  our 
next  number. 

Substance  of  an  Address  on  the  right 
Use  and  Application  of  Knowledge , 
lately  delivered  to  the  Mechanics 
of  Mane  luster,  at  their  Institution 
tn  that  Town,  by  Joseph  John  Gur- 
ney. 

In  presenting  myself  to  this  large 
and  intelligent  assembly,!  feel  that 
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I ought,  as  a stranger,  to  apologize 
for  such  an  intrusion  on  your  time 
and  attention,  especially  since  the 
subject  on  which  I propose  to  treat, 
is  one  of  so  large  a compass  and  of 
such  high  importance.  Undoubt- 
edly, it  will  be  generally  allowed 
that  on  nothing  docs  the  welfare  of 
our  species  more  clearly  or  certain- 
ly depend,  than  on  the  right  use  and 
application  of  knowledge. 

The  only  apology,  however, 
which  I have  to  offer  is,  that  I am 
a sincere  friend  to  the  diffusion  of 
useful  knowledge  of  every  descrip- 
tion; and  shall  be  glad  at  ail  times 
to  promote  the  general  object  pur- 
sued by  this  and  similar  institu- 
tions. The  principles  which  I 
entertain  on  the  subject,  forbid  my 
making  any  distinction  between  the 
different  classes  of  society:  for 
whatsoever  may  be  our  situation 
in  life,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  our 
plain  duty  to  ourselves,  to  our 
neighbour,  and  above  all  to  our 
bountiful  Creator,  to  make  as  di- 
ligent a use  as  lies  in  our  power, 
of  the  nobler  part  of  man — to  im- 
prove and  cultivate  our  mental 
faculties.  T rue  indeed  it  is,  that 
even  in  our  intellectual  pursuits, 
there  are  dangerous  temptations; 
especially  to  pride  and  self  conceit 
— according  to  the  declaration  of 
the  apostle  Paul — a wise  and  learn- 
ed man  in  his  day — •“  knowledge 
puffeth  up.’’  But  1 consider  that 
this  declaration  peculiarly  applies 
to  slight  and  superficial  knowledge, 
and  that  we  shall  find  one  remedy 
for  our  vanity,  in  the  deepening 
and  extending  of  our  researches 
after  truth.  Those  who  are  most 
profound  in  philosophy,  and  most 
largely  instructed  in  useful  learn- 
ing, are  generally  distinguished 
by  a low  view  of  their  own  attain- 
ments. In  confirmation  of  this 
remark,  I need  only  remind  you 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton — that  prince 
of  astronomers  and  mathemati- 
cians— that  firm  friend  also  to  reli- 
gion and  virtue — whose  matchless 
powers  of  mind  were  so  remark- 
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ably  accompanied  with  humility 
and  modesty;  these,  indeed,  were 
the  crown  and  honour  of  his  cha- 
racter. • 

I do  not  wish  to  enter  upon  any 
metaphysical  definitions  of  know- 
ledge. On  the  present  occasion  1 
use  the  word  simply  as  denoting 
that  information,  which  under  the 
government  of  our  gracious  Cre- 
ator, men  are  able  to  obtain  from 
any  source,  on  any  subject.  Know- 
ledge, in  this  familiar  sense  of  the 
term,  admits  of  a division  into  four 
great  branches.  First,  experimental 
and  philosophical;  secondly,  mathe- 
matical; thirdly,  historical;  and, 
fourthly — above  all — moral  and 
religious.  In  the  present  stage  of 
of  this  address,  l shall  lay  aside  the 
consideration  of  the  fourth  branch 
—I  mean  revealed  religion — not  be- 
cause I am  insensible  to  its  claims, 
for  I am  convinced  in  my  inmost 
soul  of  its  supreme  importance;  but 
I consider  it  best,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  confine  my  views  to  the 
preceding  branches — those  which 
are  so  laudably  pursued  in  this 
institution. 

Experimental  knowledge  is  that 
information  of  every  kind  which 
we  obtain  from  our  own  personal 
observation.  Every  one  knows  that 
it  is  extremely  various — that  it 
rests  on  the  evidence  of  our  senses 
— and  that  it  is  stored  in  the  mind 
by  the  united  powers  of  perception, 
reflection,  and  memory.  Under 
this  class,  we  must  include  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  natural  philoso- 
phy; for  it  is  now  universally  un- 
derstood, that  science  can  be  rightly 
founded  only  on  the  observation  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature.  An  ex- 
tensive and  careful  examination  of 
effects,  enables  the  philosopher  to 
discover  causes;  from  a multitude 
of  particular  examples  he  forms  his 
general  conclusions;  and  thus  he 
erects  a well  founded  system  of  na- 
tural science.  The  philosophical 
knowledge  which  we  thus  obtain 
is  more  or  less  certain,  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  opportunities  which 
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we  enjoy  in  any  particular  science, 
of  an  extensive  and  accurate  ex- 
amination of  facts. 

Many  of  the  conclusions  of  natu- 
ral philosophy— some  even  which 
are  very  generally  admitted- 
amount  only  to  probabilities.— 
Others,  in  a practical  point  of  view, 
may  safely  be  regarded  as  certain- 
ties. But  on  what  do  all  these  con- 
clusions depend  ? On  several  first 
principles,  which  the  philosopher 
is  obliged  to  take  for  granted,  and 
which  are  utterly  incapable  of 
proof.  One  of  these  first  principles 
is,  the  actual  existence  ot  those  ex- 
ternal objects,  about  which  it  is 
the  province  of  science  to  enquire. 
Although  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
monstrate this  truth,  our  nature 
compels  us  to  admit  it;  and  admit- 
ted universally  it  certainly  is;  for 
even  a Berkeley  and  a Hume, whose 
sophistry  delighted  in  reducing  all 
visible  things  to  phantoms  of  the 
mind,  would  have  been  just  as 
eager  to  escape  from  the  falling 
rock,  or  from  the  lion’s  jaw,  as  the 
most  credulous  of  their  fellow- 
men. 

Another  first  principle,  essential 
to  philosophy,  is,  that  every  phe- 
nomenon of  nature  which  we  can 
trace  to  a beginning,  or  in  other 
words  every  effect,  has  a cause  ade- 
quate to  its  production.  This  is 
a principle  which  no  man  can 
prove,  but  which  every  man  is 
compelled  to  believe.  The  belief 
of  it  is  wrought  by  the  hand  of 
God  into  the  constitution  of  our 
nature.  You  will  observe,  there- 
fore, my  friends — and  you  cannot 
deny  it — that  natural  philosophy 
itself,  in  the  various  branches  of 
which  you  take  so  warm  an  inte- 
rest, affords  you  no  knowledge 
whatsoever,  but  that  which  is 
founded  on  faith. 

But  does  the  same  remark  apply 
to  the  second  branch  of  know- 
ledge? Does  it  apply  to  those  pure 
and  perfect  sciences — astronomy, 
for  example— in  which  our  con- 
clusions rests,  not  merely  on  our 
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own  fallible  powers  of  observation, 
but  on  that  which  precludes  the 
possibility  of  mistake,  mathemati- 
cal  demonstration?  Assuredly  it 
does;  for  no  man  can  reason  with- 
out a foundation  to  reason  upon? 
no  man  can  calculate  without  a 
ground  of  calculation.  The  whole 
science  of  mathematics — pure  and 
perfect  as  it  is — rests  on  axioms, 
of  which  we  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility prove  the  truth.  One  of  these 
axioms  is  familiar  to  us  all — that 
the  inhole  is  greater  than  the  part. 
1 defy  the  most  ingenious  student 
among  you  to  demonstrate  this 
axiom,  either  by  a chain  of  reason- 
ing, or  by  any  other  means.  You 
will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  we  have 
perpetual  ocular  proof  of  it— that 
it  is  demonstrated  by  the  sight, 
and  by  the  touch.  But  do  a man’s 
senses  never  deceive  him?  Can  he 
always  trust  the  vision  of  his  eye, 
or  the  sensation  of  his  finger?  The 
fact  is,  that  we  are  sure  of  this 
truth,  because  a settled  and  uni- 
form belief  of  it,  forms  part  of 
the  very  nature  which  God  has 
given  us. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  by 
these  remarks  to  attempt  to  in- 
volve any  of  your  minds  in  perplex- 
ing and  useless  doubts — in  that 
hopeless  and  heartless  Pyrrho- 
nism,* which  is  productive  only  of 
misery  and  folly.  I am  desirous 
only  that  we  may  be  led  to  take  a 
right  view  of  the  very  constitu- 
tion and  condition  of  our  being. 
The  voice  of  nature  is,  in  this  case, 
the  voice  of  God.  Well  may  we 
be  humbled  under  a reverential 
feeling  of  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  our  Creator,  who  has  ordained 
that  the  first  principles  of  all  our 
knowledge  should  be  received  by 

* Pyrrho  an  ancient  Greek  philosopher, 
who  followed  Alexander  the  Great  into 
India,  is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  part 
of  bis  system  from  the  Brahmins.  He  is 
celebrated  as  the  greatest  of  doubters. 
Us  considered  himself  sure  of  nothing — 
not  even  of  Ilia  own  existence. 
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faith  in  that  voice— on  his  own  su- 
preme and  irresistible  authority. 

Here  I will  mention  the  name 
of  another  celebrated  person,  to 
whom  every  mechanics’  institu- 
tion in  the  kingdom  is  deeply 
indebted;  I mean  Lord  Bacon,  the 
father  of  inductive  philosophy— 
the  man  who  raised  science  with 
a master-hand,  and  placed  her  on 
her  feetl  The  poet  describes  him 
as  the  “greatest,  wisest,  meanest  of 
mankind,”  and  his  history  affords 
many  lamentable  proofs  that  great 
learning  and  unbending  virtue  are 
far  from  being  inseparable  compa- 
nions. Unhappily  he  truckled  to 
power  at  the  cost  of  principle;  and 
sure  I am  that  were  he  now  living, 
he  would,  notwithstanding  all  his 
science,  be  little  popular  among 
the  reformers  of  Manchester.  Yet 
he  was  a person  of  profound  rea- 
soning powers,  and  of  singular 
wisdom;  firm  to  uphold  both  rea- 
son and  faith,  yet  skilful  to  dis- 
tinguish their  respective  uses. 
And  what  says  Lord  Bacon,  re- 
specting the  knowledge  of  philo- 
sophy? He  says,  “it  is  an  assured 
truth  and  a conclusion  of  expe- 
rience, that  a little  or  superficial 
knowledge  of  philosophy  may  in- 
cline the  mind  of  man  to  atheism, 
but  a farther  proceeding  therein 
doth  bring  the  mind  back  again 
to  religion.”* 

Historical  knowledge  may  be  con- 
sidered as  comprehending  all  the 
information  which  we  receive  re- 
specting past  events  or  still  exist- 
ing circumstances,  on  the  testimony 
of  others.  It  comprehends  what 
we  learn  from  th*  traveller  as  well 
as  from  the  historian,  and  indeed 
almost  all  that  we  know  of  every 
description,  about  absent  persons 
and  things.  If  faith  may  be  said 
to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  natural 
philosophy  and  mathematics,  this 
is  still  more  obviously  true  of  his- 
tory in  its  several  branches.  I|  is 
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received  by  testimony  alone;  and 
if  testimony  is  of  a sound  descrip- 
tion; if  it  is  that  of  an  honest  man, 
or  if  it  is  confirmed  by  collateral 
evidence;  or  more  especially,  if  it 
comes  from  many  independent,  yet 
agreeing  witnesses,  no  one  hesi- 
tates to  believe  it,  and  to  accept 
such  information  as  knowledge. 

Take  the  reform  bill  for  an  ex- 
ample. You  are  all  of  you  assured 
beyond  a doubt,  that  it  has  passed 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  You 
are  certain  that  this  is  true.  You 
know  it  for  a fact.  But  on  what 
is  your  knowledge  founded?  On 
the  declaration  of  your  neighbours, 
or  on  the  authority  of  your  news- 
papers? Among  the  mighty  mul- 
titudes of  men  and  women  who 
were  poured  forth,  the  other  day, 
in  your  streets,  to  celebrate  the 
passing  of  the  bill,  we  may  pre- 
sume that  there  was  not  one  who 
did  not  know  the  fact.  Probably 
also,  there  was  not  one  whose 
knowledge  of  it  had  any  other 
foundation  than  that  of  simple  faith 
in  testimony. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to 
classify  the  knowledge  which  you 
are  here  pursuing,  and  having 
briefly  glanced  at  the  foundation 
on  which  it  all  rests,  I shall  now 
turn  to  the  main  subject  of  my  ad- 
dress— its  right  use  and  application. 
It  is  a common  saying  that  “ know- 
ledge is  power.”  He  who  gives 
up  his  mind  to  a state  of  darkness 
aud  ignorance,  and  brings  scarcely 
any  powers  into  use  but  those  of 
his  body,  is  no  better  than  the 
brute  on  which  he  rides.  Indeed 
he  is  in  a far  worse  condition  than 
the  brute,  because  more  responsi- 
ble. These  reflections  must  be 
obvious  to  all. 

In  looking,  however,  somewhat 
more  particularly  to  this  subject, 
I presume  you  will  ail  agree  with 
me  in  the  sentiment,  that  as  the 
subject  of  knowledge  is  truth , so 
the  true  purpose  of  it  is  happiness; 
and  that  knowledge  is  rightly  ap- 
plied, only  when  it  promotes  the 
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comfort  and  substantial  welfare  of 
mankind. 

Speculations  which  have  no 
practical  bearing,  arc  by  no  means 
in  fashion  in  the  present  day. 
Never  was  there  a time  when  men 
were  more  ready  to  apply  all 
things  to  some  useful  purpose; 
and  this  is  especially  true,  as  it  re- 
lates to  science.  We  arc  accus- 
tomed to  trace  the  right  use  and 
application  of  chemistry,  in  the 
workshop  of  the  dyer,  in  thestores 
of  the  apothecary,  in  the  prescrip- 
tion of  the  physician;  of  anatomy, 
in  the  skill  of  the  surgeon;  of  hy- 
draulics, in  the  powers  of  the 
water  wheel;  of  optics,  in  every 
kind  of  aid  to  our  limited  or  fad- 
ing vision.  Above  all,  who  that 
has  witnessed  the  astonishing 
proofs  of  human  ingenuity,  by 
which  this  place  and  its  vicinity 
arc  distinguished — who  that  has 
contemplated  the  gentle  yet  resist- 
less movements  of  the  steam  en- 
gine, and  the  immense  variety  of 
machinery  which  it  keeps  in  ac- 
tion— who  that  calls  to  mind  the 
almost  infinite  quantity  of  useful 
material  which  is  thus  daily  pro- 
duced for  the  benefit  of  the  world 
— can  for  a moment  doubt  the  use 
of  the  science  of  mechanics? 

Here,  by  the  way,  I may  venture 
to  express  my  conviction,  that, 
practised  as  you  are  in  the  effec- 
tive application  of  a well  arranged 
machinery,  and  aware  of  the  mul- 
titude of  persons  which  it  is  the 
means  of  employing,  you  can  be 
little  disposed  to  join  in  the  idle 
cry  which  is  sometimes  heard 
against  the  use  of  it.  Machinery 
is  one  means  of  immensely  increas- 
ing the  powers  of  man  for  useful 
purposes;  and  that  it  is  our  duty 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  our  fello w 
creatures,  to  make  the  most  of  our 
capacities  for  such  purposes,  no 
sound  moralist  can  deny.  ^ he 
fact  is,  that  this,  like  every  other 
application  of  our  natural  facul- 
ties, requires  the  regulation  of  mo- 
ral and  religious  principle — of  tha. 
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fear  of  the  Lord  which  restrains 
from  evil,  and  of  that  love  which 
“ worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour.” 
Without  this  regulation,  it  may 
often  be  fraught  with  mischief; 
with  it,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  both 
safe  and  desirable. 

But  let  no  one  suppose  that  in- 
formation and  science  can  have  no 
right  application, except  when  they 
are  directed  to  the  supply  of  our 
external  wants.  It  is  not  every 
species  of  knowledge,  which  is  ca- 
pable of  being  thus  immediately 
applied  to  our  comfort  and  conve- 
nience. But  knowledge — in  a yet 
wider  range — has  uses  of  its  own, 
of  a more  refined  description  in- 
deed, but  nevertheless  of  substan- 
tial importance  to  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  mankind.  These  uses 
may  be  severally  contrasted  with 
certain  corresponding  temptations 
which  infest  the  path  of  learning; 
and  in  order  to  partake  of  the  be- 
nefit, we  must,  in  each  case,  exer- 
cise watchfulness  and  diligence  to 
escape  from  the  peril  which  lies 
on  the  opposite  side. 

I.  Opposed  to  the  danger  of 
pride  and  self-conceit — the  fre- 
quent consequence  of  superficial 
knowledge — is  a benefit  already  al- 
luded to  as  arising  from  a thorough 
cultiration  of  mind — the  humilia- 
tion of  man  in  the  view  of  his  own 
ignorance.  The  uncultivated  mind 
is  left  without  any  conception  of 
the  vast  extent  and  variety  of 
things  which  are  the  objects  even 
of  human  inquiry.  But  let  a man 
fairly  give  himself  to  the  study  of 
some  one  branch  of  knowledge; 
let  him  go  into  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  the  pursuit;  and  he 
"ill  soon  be  convinced,  that  in 
this  single  department,  he  has 
abundant  occupation  for  his  ut- 
most powers.  He  will  be  hum- 
bled under  a feeling  of  the  utter 
impossibility  of  his  attaining  to 
more  than  a small  portion  of  the 
knowledge  which  is  within  the 
• each  of  man.  But  let  him  go  far- 
ther;  let  him  extend  his  inquiries 


on  every  side,  with  the  zeal  and 
ability  of  a Boyle  or  a Bacon,  and 
he  will  soon  perceive  that  all  hu- 
man knowledge  is  confined  within 
narrow  boundaries— that  beyond 
these  boundaries,  there  lies  a hid- 
den infinite,  into  which  it  is  vain 
for  him  to  attempt  to  search — for 
it  is  known  only  to  the  Omniscient. 
He  learns  also  what  is  the  inevita- 
ble condition  of  human  knowledge 
— that  it  roust  ever  be  founded  on 
belief.  Now  these  are  lessons  which 
have  a strong  tendency  to  deprive 
a man  of  his  self-conccit,  and  to 
break  down  the  haughtiness  of  his 
spirit;  and  just  in  proportion  as 
they  produce  this  effect,  do  they 
promote  his  real  welfare.  Pride 
is  the  curse  of  our  species — the 
root  of  ambition,  covetousness, 
wrath,  malice,  and  cruelty.  But 
humility  tcorks  well  for  the  happi- 
ness of  individuals,  and  for  the 
peace  of  society.  Not  all  the 
pages  of  all  the  uninspired  moral- 
ists who  ever  lived,  can  furnish  a 
sentiment  of  so  much  weight  and 
efficacy  as  that  which  was  uttered 
by  our  Holy  Redeemer:  “ Blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit , for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

2.  But  a view  of  our  own  igno- 
rance, and  the  humility  into  which 
it  leads,  by  no  means  entail  a low 
and  unworthy  estimate  of  the  na- 
tive powers  of  man.  Permit  me, 
therefore,  to  express  my  firm  con- 
viction, in  the  second  place,  that 
knowledge  has  few  uses  more  de- 
sirable—that  it  can  be  applied  to 
few  purposes  more  important — 
than  that  of  imbuing  us  with  just 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind. 

Let  a student  dive  into  the 
depths  of  chemistry,  or  climb  the 
heights  of  astronomy;  let  him  ex- 
ercise himself  in  mathematical  de- 
monstrations; let  him  range  the 
fields  of  natural  history;  or  store 
his  memory  with  the  records  of 
the  past;  and  lie  cannot  remain 
insensible  to  the  inherent  capaci- 
ties of  his  own  mind.  The  powers 
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of  perception,  reflection,  reason, 
and  memory,  will  be  unfolded  and 
strengthened  as  he  proceeds;  and 
ample  will  be  the  evidence  with 
which  his  own  experience  will  fur- 
nish him,  that  the  intelligent  spirit 
within  him  is  a something  quite 
distinct  from  his  bodily  frame — 
endued  with  wondrous  faculties 
which  are  all  its  own.  And  if 
such  a conviction  be  the  result  of 
his  own  experience,  that  convic- 
tion will  not  fail  to  be  strengthened 
by  the  view  which  his  studies  will 
unfold  to  him,  of  the  prodigious 
efforts  which  have  been  made  ih 
the  various  departments  of  science 
and  literature,  by  minds  of  a still 
larger  capacity.  A crowning  evi- 
dence of  this  important  truth,  Vill 
be  afforded  him  by  the  genius  of  a 
Galileo,  a Milton,  a Locke,  or  a 
Newton. 

It  is  an  astonishing  proof  of  the 
mental  perversion  to  which  we  are 
all  liable — and,  I may  add,  of  the 
danger  of  that  little  knowledge 
which  puffs  up  the  learner — that 
some  persons,  who  pretend  to  pur- 
sue the  path  of  science,  entertain 
the  absurd  notion  that  mind  is  mat- 
ter. Just  in  proportion  to  their 
professed  zeal  in  cultivating  the 
rational  faculty,  is  their  senseless 
endeavour  to  degrade  its  charac- 
ter, and  finally  to  reduce  it  to  no- 
thing. 

I trust  that  the  intelligent  me- 
chanicks  whom  I am  now  address- 
ing, and  who  are  furnished  with 
abundant  proofs,  in  their  own  ex- 
perience, of  the  native  power  of 
mind,  will  ever  be  preserved  from 
so  foolish  and  dangerous  a notion. 
True  indeed  it  is,  that  matter  and 
mind  are  closely  connected  in  that 
wondrous  creature,  man ; and  that, 
by  some  mysterious  law  of  nature, 
they  are  capable  of  acting,  with 
great  force,  one  upon  the  other.* 

* The  train  appears  to  be  the  organ 
through  which  the  mind  of  man  commu- 
nicates with  the  material  world.  Henco 
it  often  happens  that  when  the  brain  is  in- 
jured, the  connexion  between  the  mind 
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But  the  radical  and  essential  dif- 
ference between  them,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  they  admit  of 
no  similarity  of  definition.  Mind 
is  that  which  thinks,  wills,  rea- 
sons, and  worships.  Matter  is 
that  which  is  solid,  tangible,  and 
extended.  To  talk  of  their  being 
the  same,  is  to  propose  a contra- 
diction in  terms.  Assuredly  there 
can  be  no  more  identity  between 
them,  than  between  the  azure  of 
the  heavens,  and  the  green  fields, 
or  the  dusty  streets,  on  which  we 
tread  below.' 

No  sooner  shall  you  succeed  in 
imparting  to  some  exquisite  spe- 
cimen of  machinery  a single  ray  of 
intelligence,  than  I will  surrender 
my  doctrine,  and  allow  that  mind 
is  matter.  Till  then,  I shall  de- 
pend on  the  conclusions  of  my 
reason,  qr  rather  on  my  native 
conviction,  that  they  are  essen- 
tially and  unalterably  distinct. 

On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  we 
cannot  descend  too  low  in  a hum- 
ble view  of  our  dependent  condi- 
tion, and  of  the  blindness  which  is 
here  our  necessary  portion;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  rise 
too  high  in  a just  contemplation 
of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  hu- 
man mind — a spark  of  the  divine 
intelligence,  breathed  into  man  by 
his  Creator,  and  formed  after  the 
image  of  his  own  eternity.  Be- 
tween the  known  capacities  of  the 
soul  of  man,  and  its  revealed  ever- 
lasting existence,  there  is  a perfect 
fitness. 

Let  no  man  start,  in  unbelief,  at 
the  notion  of  the  eternity  to  which 
he  is  destined;  for,  independently 

and  external  objects,  is  suspended  or  per- 
verted. The  contrary,  however,  often 
takes  place.  1 cannot  supposo  that  any  of 
my  readers  seriously  entertain  the  notion 
that  the  brain  and  the  mind  are  the  same. 
That  they  are  not  so,  is  certain ; for  a man 
may  lose  half  his  brain,  without  any  appa- 
rent loss  or  diminution  of  his  intellectual 
faculty.  Several  facts  of  this  description 
are  stated  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  his  admirable  work  on  "The  In- 
tellectual Powers."  Sco  p.  154. 
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of  revealed  religion,  which  is  its 
proper  evidence,  our  known  inhe- 
rent powers  proclaim  it  to  be  pro- 
bable. Nor  can  we  deny  that  this 
probability  is  confirmed  by  the 
analogy  of  science;  for,  whether 
we  reflect  on  the  inconceivable 
greatness  of  nature,  or  attempt  to 
dive  into  her  unsearchable  minute- 
ness, we  are  compelled  to  confess 
that  injinity  does,  in  a remarkable 
manner,  characterise  the  counsels, 
and  distinguish  the  work,  of  our 
Almighty  Creator. 

That  a just  view  of  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  soul,  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  our  welfare  and  happi- 
ness, is  extremely  obvious.  The 
materialist,  who  reduces  himself 
to  the  rank  of  a mere  machine, 
must  presently  give  up  every  no- 
tion ot  his  own  responsibility — not 
only  in  reference  to  an  eternal  fu- 
ture, but  even  as  it  regards  the 
present  life.  It  is  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  his  sentiments  to  make 
him  the  prey  of  his  carnal  propen- 
sities; and  thus  he  becomes  a 
source  of  misery  both  to  himself, 
and  to  society  at  large.  But  who 
does  not  know  that  our  individual 
happiness,  as  well  as  the  order  and 
peace  of  society,  are  promoted  in 
a wonderful  degree,  by  the  subjec- 
tion of  our  bodily  powers  to  the 
guidance  and  government  of  the 
rational  faculty? 

3.  Still  more  important,  how- 
ever, is  it  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  that  our  whole  nature, 
both  bodily  and  rational,  should 
be  subjected  to  the  moral  principle 
— or,  in  other  words,  should  be- 
come obedient  to  the  commands 
of  the  Deity.  Certainly  then,  the 
highest  use,  the  first  and  best  ap- 
plication of  all  literary  and  scicn- 
tifick  pursuits,  is  to  confirm  our  be- 
lief in  the  Creator  and  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  universe — to  establish 
and  enlarge  our  acquaintance  with 
God. 

It  is  a lamentable  fact,  that  this 
noblest  end  of  knowledge  is  far 
from  being  always  followed.  Many 


persons  who  are  engaged  in  scien- 
tifick  inquiries,  live  in  the  daily 
forgetfulness  of  their  Heavenly 
Father,  and  are  sometimes  found 
to  doubt  and  even  to  deny  his  ex- 
istence. This  strange  perversion 
of  man’s  intellect,  can  be  ultimately 
traced  only  to  the  corruption  of 
his  heart ; but  it  appears  to  be  oc- 
casioned partly  by  the  absorbing 
nature  of  philosophical  pursuits, 
which  may  easily  so  fill  the  un- 
guarded niind,  as  to  leave  no  place 
for  the  Author  of  all  knowledge 
and  wisdom;  and  partly  by  the 
habit  which  too  much  prevails 
among  philosophers,  of  resting  in 
second  causes.  They  trace  the 
phenomena  of  nature  to  the  laws 
through  which  nature  is  governed, 
and  they  accustom  themselves  to 
speak  and  write,  and,  finally,  to 
think,  of  these  laws,  as  if  they 
were  sentient  and  intelligent  be- 
ings. 

The  absurdity  of  this  mode  of 
thought,  as  it  relates  to  the  crea- 
tion of  God,  must  be  evident  to 
every  considerate  mind.  I walk 
into  one  of  your  factories,  and  in- 
quire  ’of  the  owner,  or  rather  of 
the  intelligent  head-man,  what  it 
is  which  regulates  the  moving 
scene,  and  keeps  the  machinery 
working  at  a uniform  pace.  “ Oh ! 
sir,”  says  he,  “ it  is  that  governor 
in  yon  corner  of  the  room.  You 
see  those  two  balls  which  are  al- 
ways in  rotation.  When  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  steam  engine  is  too 
great,  they  expand  by  the  centri- 
fugal force,  and  by  partly  closing 
a valve  in  the  pipe  of  the  boiler, 
diminish  the  quantity  of  the  steam 
which  acts  on  the  engine.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  motion  is  too 
slow,  the  centrifugal  force  of  the 
balls  abates,  the  circle  round  which 
they  move  is  lessened,  the  valve 
opens,  and  the  power  is  again  in- 
creased. Thus,  sir,  the  whole  ma- 
chinery is  kept  moving  at  an  even 
rate.” 

But  who  governs  the  governor? 
Who  provided  it  with  its  balls? 
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Who  placed  it  in  its  right  posi- 
tion? Possibly  the  ingenious  indi- 
vidual with  whom  I am  conversing. 

Were  I seriously  to  impute  to 
this  most  useful  yet  inanimate  ma- 
chine, the  actual  government  of 
the  works,  and  even  the  settlement 
of  the  sales  and  purchases,  you 
would  not  fail  to  call  me  a mad- 
man or  a fool.  Yet  precisely  of 
the  same  degree  of  madness  and 
folly  is  that  philosopher  guilty, 
who  goes  no  further  than  his  se- 
cond cause,  forgets  his  Creator, 
and  ascribes  the  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  the  universe,  and  all  its 
glorious  phenomena,  to  the  laws 

OF  ATTRACTION  AND  MOTION. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


BOF.NKS  OF  THE  UPPER  MISSOURI. 

The  following  short  article, 
which  we  insert  as  affording  a 
pleasing  variety  to  our  work,  not 
inconsistent  with  its  general  de- 
sign, is  from  a correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser. 

St.  Imu'is,  Oct.  20. — Since  writ- 
ing the  above,  which  I had  no 
means  of  transmitting  to  this  place 
sooner  than  by  my  own  packet,  I 
have  succeeded  in  descending  the 
river  in  safety  for  2000  miles,  in  a 
small  skiff,  with  two  men  at  the 
oars,  and  myself  at  the  helm, 
steering  its  course  the  whole  way 
among  the  snags.  This  part  of 
my  journey  has  been  the  most  rug- 
ged, yet,  the  most  delightful  of  my 
whole  tour.  Our  skiff  was  gene- 
rally landed  at  night  on  the  point 
of  some  projecting  barren  sand 
bar,  where  we  straightened  our 
limbs  on  our  buffalo  robes,  secure 
from  the  annoyance  of  mosquitos, 
and  out  of  the  walks  of  Indians 
and  grizzly  bears.  In  addition  to 
the  opportunity  which  this  des- 
cending tour  has  afforded  me  of 
visiting  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  on 
the  river,  and  leisurely  filling  my 
port  folio  with  the  beautiful  sce- 


nery which  us  shores  present — 
the  sportsman's  fever  was  roused 
and  satisfied-— the  swan,  ducks, 
geese  and  pelican — the  deer,  ante- 
lope, elk  and  buffalo,  were  stretched 
by  our  rifles,  and  sometimes — 
“ pull  boys,  pull!  a war party!  for 
your  lives  pull!  or  we  are  gone!” 

I often  landed  my  skiff  and 
mounted  the  green  carpeted  bluffs, 
whose  soft  grassy  tops  invited  me 
to  recline,  where  I was  at  once 
lost  in  contemplation — Soul  melt- 
ing scenery  that  was  about  me!  A 
place  where  the  mind  could  think 
volumes,  but  the  tongue  must  be 
silent  that  would  speak,  and  the 
hand  palsied  that  would  write.  A 
place  where  a Divine  would  confess 
that  he  never  had  fancied  Para- 
dise— where  the  painter’s  palette 
would  lose  its  beautiful  tints — the 
blood-stirring  notes  of  eloquence 
would  die  in  their  utterance — and 
even  the  soft  tones  of  sweet  musick 
would  hardly  preserve  a spark  to 
light  the  soul  again,  that  had  pass- 
ed this  sweet  delirium. 

I mean  the  Prairie,  whose  ena- 
melled plains  that  lie  beneath  me, 
in  distance  soften  into  sweetness 
like  an  essence:  whose  thousand 
thousand  velvet-covered  hills  (sure- 
ly never  formed  by  chance,  but 
grouped  in  one  of  nature’s  sportive 
moods) — tossing  and  leaping  down 
with  steep  or  graceful  declivities 
to  the  river’s  edge,  as  if  to  grace 
its  pictured  shores  and  make  it“a 
thing  to  look  upon.”  I mean  the 
Prairie  at  sunset,  when  the  green 
hill-lops  are  turned  into  gold — and 
their  long  shadows  of  melancholy 
are  thrown  over  the  valleys — 
when  all  the  breathings  of  day  are 
hushed,  and  nought  but  the  soft 
notes  of  the  retiring  dove,  can  be 
heard,  or  the  still  softer  and  more 
plaintive  notes  of  the  wolf,  who 
sneaks  through  these  scenes  of  en- 
chantment, and  mournfully  howls 
as  if  lonesome,  and  lost  in  the  too 
beautiful  quiet  and  stillness  about 
him.  I mean  this  prairie,  where 
Heaven  sheds  its  purest  light  and 
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sheds  its  richest  tints — this  round 
topp’d  bluff,  where  the  foot  treads 
soft  and  light}  whose  steep  sides 
and  lofty  head  rear  me  to  the  skies 
o’erlooking  yonder  pictured  vale 
of  beauty — this  solitary  cedar  post, 
which  tells  a tale  of  grief- — grief 
that  was  keenly  felt,  and  tenderly, 
but  long  since  softened  in  the 
march  of  time,  and  lost.  Oh,  sad 
and  tear-starting  contemplation! 
sole  tenant  of  this  stately  mound, 
how  solitary  thy  habitation!  Here 
Heaven  wrested  from  thee  thy  am- 
bition, and  made  thee  sleeping 
monarch  of  this  land  of  silence. 

Stranger!  Oh,  how  the  mystic 
web  of  sympathy  links  my  soul  to 
thee  and  thy  afflictions!  I knew 
thee  not,  but  it  was  enough — this 
tale  was  told,  and  I,  a solitary  wan- 
derer through  thy  land,  have  stop- 
ped to  drop  familiar  tears  upon 
thy  grave.  Pardon  this  gush  from 
a stranger’s  eyes,  for  they  are  all 
that  thou  canst  have  in  this  strange 
land,  where  friends  and  dear  rela- 
tions are  not  allowed  to  pluck  a 
flower  and  drop  a tear,  to  freshen 
recollection  of  endearments  past. 

Stranger,  adieu.  With  stream- 
ing eyes,  I leave  thee  again,  and 
thy  fairy  land,  to  peaceful  soli- 
tude. My  pencil  has  faithfully 
traced  thy  beautiful  habitation, 
and  long  shall  live  in  the  world, 
and  familiar,  the  name  of  “ Floyd’s 
grave.”  Geo.  Gatlin. 


ORIGINAL  LETTER  OF  DR.  ISAAC 
WATTS. 

The  following  extract  of  a letter 
has  recently  appeared  in  the  Bos- 
ton Centinel,  ia  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  letter  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  “ was  sent  to  a lady  in  that 
town,  who  had  been  called  to  a 
severe  affliction,  in  the  death  of 
two  very  promising  children.” 
The  letter  is  dated  Nov.  7th,  1728, 
and  is  said  never  to  have  been  be- 
fore published.  As  a literary  cu- 
riosity, any  unpublished  article 


from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Watts,  would 
be  gratifying  to  the  curious.  But 
there  is  in  this,  such  an  inherent 
excellence,  such  an  unction  of  wis- 
dom and  piety,  as  to  show  it  wor- 
thy to  be  placed  among  the  best 
productions  of  its  distinguished 
author,  and  to  render  it  eminently 
edifying  to  all  practical  Christians, 
especially  to  those  who  have  suf- 
fered tlie  loss  by  death  of  their  be- 
loved offspring. 

The  loss  you  have  sustained  is 
of  a tenderer  and  more  distressing 
kind:  yet  let  us  see,  whether  there 
are  not  sufficient  springs  of  conso- 
lation flowing  all  round  you  to  al- 
lay the  smart  of  so  sharp  a sor- 
row, and  may  the  Lord  open  your 
eyes,  as  he  did  the  eyes  of  Hagar 
in  the  wilderness,  to  espy  the 
spring  of  water  when  she  was  dy- 
ing with  thirst,  and  her  child  over 
against  her  ready  to  expire — Ge- 
nesis, 21.  19.  Have  you  lost  two 
lovely  children?  Did  you  make 
them  your  idols?  If  you  did,  God 
has  saved  you  from  idolatry:  if 
you  did  not,  you  have  your  God 
still,  and  a creaiure  cannot  be  mi- 
serable who  has  a God.  The  lit- 
tle words,  my  God,  have  infinitely 
more  sweetness  in  them  than  my 
sons  or  my  daughters.  Were  they 
very  desirable  blessings,  your  God 
calls  you  then  to  the  nobler  sacri- 
fice. Can  you  give  up  these  to 
him  at  his  call?  God  delights  in 
such  a sacrifice. 

Were  they  your  all?  So  was 
Isaac  when  Abraham  was  required 
to  part  with  him  at  God’s  altar} 
are  you  not  a daughter  of  Abra- 
ham? Then  imitate  his  faith,  his 
self-denial,  his  obedience,  and 
make  evidences  of  such  a spiritual 
relation  to  him,  shine  brighter  on 
•the  solemn  occasion.  Has  God 
taken  them  from  your  arms?  and 
had  you  not  given  them  to  God 
before?  Had  you  not  devoted 
them  to  Him  in  baptism?  Are 
you  displeased  that  God  calls  for 
his  own?  Was  not  your  heart 
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sincere  in  the  resignation  of  them 
to  him?  Show,  then,  madam,  the 
sincerity  of  your  heart  in  leaving 
them  in  the  hand  of  God.  Do  you 
say  they  arc  lost?  Not  out  of 
God’s  sight  and  God’s  world, 
though  they  have  gone  out  of  our 
sight  and  our  world. 

Ml  live  to  God.  You  may  hope 
the  spreading  covenant  of  grace 
has  sheltered  them  from  the  se- 
cond death.  They  live,  though 
not  with  you.  Are  you  ready  to 
complain  you  have  brought  forth' 
for  the  grave?  it  may  be  so,  but 
not  in  vain.  Isaiah  lxv.  23 — They 
shall  not  labour  in  vain  nor  bring 
forth  for  trouble  (i.  e.  sorrow  with- 
out hope,)  for  then  are  ^e  seed  of 
the  blessed  of  the  Lord  and  their  off- 
spring with  them.  This  has  been 
a sweet  text  to  many  a mother, 
when  their  children  have  been 
called  away  betimes. 

And  the  prophet  Jeremy,  xxxi. 

15 17,  has  very  comfortable 

words  to  allay  the  same  sor- 
rows. Did  you  please  yourself 
in  what  comforts  you  might  have 
derived  from  them  in  maturer 
years?  But,  madam,  do  you  con- 
sider sufficiently  that  God  has 
taken  them  away  from  the  evil  to 
come,  and  hid  them  in  the  grave 
from  the  prevailing  and  mischiev- 
ous temptations  of  a degenerate 
age? 

My  brother’s  wife  in  London, 
has  buried  7 or  8 children,  and 
among  them  all  her  sons:  this 
thought  has  reconciled  her  to  the 
providence  of  God,  that  the  temp- 
tations of  young  men  in  this  age 
are  so  exceedingly  great,  and  she 
lias  seen  so  many  of  the  young 
gentlemen  of  her  acquaintance  so 
shamefully  degenerate,  that  she 
wipes  her  tears  for  the  sons  she 
has  buried,  and  composes  her  soul 
to  patience  and  thankfulness. 

Perhaps  God  has  by  this  stroke 
prevented  a thousand  unknown 
sorrows.  A worthy  husband  is  a 
living  comfort,  and  may  God  pre- 
serve and  restore  him  to  you  with 


joy!  Food,  raiment,  safety,  peace, 
liberty,  and  religion,  access  to  the 
mercy  seat,  hope  of  Heaven,  ail 
these  are  daily  matters  of  thank- 
fulness. 

Good  madam,  let  not  one  sor- 
row bury  them  all — show  that  yon 
are  a Christian,  by  making  it  ap- 
pear that  religion  has  supports 
in  it  which  the  world  doth  not 
know.  What  can  a poor  world- 
ling do,  but  mourn  over  earthly 
blessings  departed,  and  go  down 
with  them  comfortless  to  the 
grave?  But  methinks  a Christian 
should  lift  up  the  head  as  partak- 
ing of  higher  hopes.  May  the 
blessed  Spirit  be  your  comforter. 
Madam,  endeavour  to-  employ 
yourself  in  some  business  or 
amusement  of  life  continually,  lest 
a solitary  and  inactive  frame  of 
mind  tempt  you  to  sit  brooding 
over  your  sorrows,  and  nurse  than 
to  a dangerous  size.  Turn  your 
thoughts  often  to  the  brighter 
scenes  of  heaven  and  the  resur- 
rection. 

You  have  so  many  excellent 
comforters  round  you,  that  I even 
blush  to  send  what  I have  writ, 
yet  since  the  narrowness  of  my 
paper  has  excluded  two  or  three 
thoughts,  which  may  not  be  unim- 
portant or  useless  on  this  mourn- 
ful occasion,  I will  insert  them 
here.  You  know,  madam,  the 
great  and  blessed  God  had  out 
one  Son,  and  he  gave  him  up  a 
sacrifice,  and  devoted  him  to  a 
bloody  death,  out  of  love  to  such 
sinners  as  you  and  I. 

Can  you  show  your  gratitude  to 
God  in  a more  evident  and  accep- 
table manner,  than  by  willingly  re- 
signing your  two  sons  to  him  at 
the  call  of  his  providence?  1 bis 
act  of  willing  resignation  turns* 
painful  aflliction  into  a holy  sacri- 
fice. Are  the  two  dearest  thi"?,s 
torn  from  the  heart  of  a mother. 
Then  you  may  ever  sit  so  much 
the  looser  to  the  world,  and  you 
have  the  fewer  dangerous  attac  • 
ments  to  this  life.  'Ti»  a bapp1 
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ness  for  a Christian  not  to  have 
the  heart-strings  tied  too  fast  to 
any  thing  beneath  God  and  Hea- 
ven.— Happy  the  soul  who  is  ready 
to  remove  at  the  divine  summons. 
The  fewer  engagements  we  have 


on  earth  the  more  we  may  live 
above,  and  have  our  thoughts  more 
fixed  on  things  divine  and  hea- 
venly. May  this  painful  stroke  be 
thus  sanctified,  and  lead  you  nearer 
to  God.  Amen.  I.  W. 


Hebieto. 


The  Mosaical  and  Mineral  Ge- 
oLoor,  Illustrated  and  Compared. 
By  TV.  M.  Higgins,  F.  G.  S. 
London.  1832. 

( Concluded  from  page  76.) 

But,  to  turn  from  a heavy  dis- 
cussion, we  will  enliven  our  read- 
ers with  some  passages  on  other 
topics  from  the  work  before  us.  A 
most  important  question  in  geolo- 
gy, as  connected  with  the  disclo- 
sure of  Holy  Writ,  is  the  period  of 
the  world’s  creation.  It  is  demon- 
strable from  facts  that  it  was  not 
eternal;  but  facts  equally  plain 
speak  to  a very  lengthened  dura- 
tion. Many  Christians  have  felt 
alarmed  at  these  facts,  lest  they 
should  contradict  the  Mosaic,  that 
is,  the  inspired,  account  of  the 
creation.  Let  us  look  first  at  the 
facts,  and  then  their  compatibility 
with  the  Mosaic  account.  They 
are  summed  up  as  follows  by  our 
author. 

" The  crust  of  the  earth,  as  we  havo  al- 
ready stated,  consists  of  a number  of  beds 
of  various  substances,  irregularly  alternat- 
ing with  each  other.  It  has  been  proved 
by  analogy,  that  these  beds  were  formed 
by  causes  still  in  action,  in  a manner  simi- 
lar to  those  that  are  now  being  deposited 
in  the  beds  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and  that 
the  formation  of  each  stratum  requires  a 
considerable  portion  of  time.  But,  if  it  re- 
quire a length  of  time  to  form  a single  de- 
posit, how  much  greater  time  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  form  a series,  each  differing 
from  the  other  in  mineralogical  characters’ 
Circumstances  which  will  produce  a cal- 
careous deposit,  will  not  produce  an  argil- 
laceous. An  entire  revolution  of  local 
circumstances  is  absolutely  necessary,  in 
order  to  change  the  character  of  the  bed. 
Admitting,  therefore,  that  the  strata  com- 
PWagthe  crust  of  our  globe  were  formed 
ftlh  a rapidity  of  which  we  have  no  con- 
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ception,  from  a variety  of  circumstances, 
particularly  the  greater  surface  tempera- 
ture of  our  earth,  of  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently speak,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  they 
required  considerable  time  for  their  depo- 
sition. 

“ But  again,  all  these  beds  arc  crowded 
with  organic  remains,  and  each  has  those 
peculiar  to  itself.  ■ In  certain  beds  we  find 
the  remains  of  animals  which  cannot  else- 
where be  found  through  the  whole  series, 
but  seem  only  to  have  existed  at  that  par- 
ticular time  when  these  beds  were  form- 
ing. Certain  other  beds  contain,  some  in 
great  abundance,  the  remains  of  oviparous 
animals;  but  neither  above  nor  below  them 
can  an  individual  specimen  be  found.  And 
there  are  other  strata,  and  these  among 
the  highest  in  the  series,  which  contain 
the  bones  of  mammalia,  but  below  them 
they  have  been  sought  for  in  vain.  Every 
step,  therefore,  that  we  take  in  the  inves- 
igation,  impresses  us  the  more  deeply  with 
the  conviction  that  time  must  have  long 
shaken  its  hasty  wing  over  this  terrestrial 
globe,  and  that  the  earth  often  completed 
its  accustomed  journey  around  tbo  great 
orb  of  day  after  its  creation,  before  the 
Eternal  Cod  of  all  placed  man  upon  it,  as 
the  perfection  of  his  work,  and  the  object 
of  his  love. 

“ But  if  wo  would  look  still  further  into 
this  question,  we  must  examine  the  rela- 
tive position  of  rocks  towards  each  other. 
The  natnral  position  of  all  sediments 
would,  of  course,  be  horizontal,  or  nearly 
so.  But  when  we  come  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  rocks  as  they  are,  we  find  that  they 
have  been  subjected  to  tbo  most  violent 
disturbances.  Here  we  find  a series  tilted 
by  the  action  of  subterranean  fires,  and 
npon  it  horizontal  undisturbed  strata.  la 
another  place  wo  find  tho  primitive  rocks 
thrust  through  a number  of  those  that 
contain  organic  remains,  forming  chains 
of  snow-capt  mountains;  and  npon  their 
flanks  we  trace  a series  of  calcareous  beds 
in  their  undisturbed  position.  What  more 
sufficient  proof  that  time  was  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  these  beds  can  be  re- 
quired or  given?  Geologists  have  been 
charged  with  presumption  in  their  deduc- 
tions, but  what  can  be  clearer  than  the 
deductions  they  form  from  such  pbenome- 
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na  as  the  above?  Here  are  a series  of 
rocks  upheaved  by  ancient  volcanic  action, 
and  others  resting  upon  them  undisturbed; 
surely  it  requires  little  argument  to  prove 
that  the  horizontal  beds  could  not  have 
formed  when  the  others  were  upheaved, 
that  an  entirely  new  state  of  things  must 
have  been  instituted  before  they  could 
have  been  deposited,  and,  consequently, 
that  a considerable  time  must  have  trans- 
pired between  the  elevation  of  the  one  se- 
ries, and  the  formation  of  the  other. 

“ It  is  not  requisite  for  the  proof  of  our 
proposition  to  enumerate  all  the  phenome- 
na presented  by  rocks.  Wherever  wo  ex- 
amine them,  we  observe  the  combined 
action  of  water  and  fire;  and  that  the  se- 
veral localities  have  at  one  time  been  be- 
neath, at  another  above,  the  watcrB.  Some- 
times we  trace  the  action  of  subterranean 
fires  without  any  visible  proof,  except  the 
disturbance  the  rocks  have  suffered ; and 
at  other  times  we  find  the  fissures  through 
which  the  liquefied  rock  has  been  cast,  as 
well  as  the  bed  that  was  poured  over  the 
surface.  Above  these,  wo  may  observe  the 
horizontal  strata,  and,  perhaps,  the  entire 
series  may  have  been  afterwards  exposed 
todiluvian  action,  and  portions  of  it  swept 
away  by  the  force  of  an  inconceivably  vio- 
lent flood. 

**  Connect  with  these  circumstances  tho 
fact  that  all  the  deposits  have  been  formed 
under  different  circumstances,  and  the  de- 
monstration of  our  proposition  will  be  to- 
lerably complete. 

“ The  circumstances  under  which  a bed 
was  formed,  must  be  determined  by  its 
mineralogical  composition,  and  the  organic 
remains  it  contains:  if  it  consist  of  rounded 
pebbles  and  angular  flints,  we  know  that  it 
muBt  have  been  formed  undor  far  more 
violent  circumstances  than  if  it  consisted 
of  clay  or  sand.  If  the  stratum  contain 
remains  of  animals  which  are  known  to 
live  in  seas,  we  say  that  it  is  a marine  de- 
posit; if  its  remains  are  fresh  water,  we 
call  the  deposit  lacustrine,  or  fresh  water; 
and  if  they  should  be  terrestrial,  we  must 
judge  of  its  origin  either  from  the  mine- 
ralogical character  of  the  bed,  or  the  fos- 
sils which  may  bo  associated  with  it,  for  it 
is  possible  that  terrestrial  animals  may  be 
washed  into  tho  sea,  although  it  is  far 
more  probable  that  they  win  find  their 
graves  in  the  bed  of  an  inland  lake  or 
river. 

“ But  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  al- 
ternation of  terrestrial  and  marine  beds 
unless  we  allow  that  a considerable  portion 
of  time  was  occupied  in  their  deposition? 
Let  us  suppose  that  in  the  beds  of  our 
rivers  and  lakes  depositions  are  going  on, 
and  that  the  remains  of  fresh  water  ani- 
mals are  deposited  in  them;  before  it  be 
possible  that  the  entire  deposition  can  be 
changed  and  marine  animals  entombed,  it 
will  be  necessary  that  the  sea  should  be  let 
in  upon  the  entire  district,  either  by  the 


depression  of  tho  district  itself,  or  the  ele- 
vation of  the  present  bed  of  the  ocean. 
These,  however,  are  phenomena  which  aro 
continually  observed  by  geologists,  and, 
consequently,  the  same  circumstances 
must  have  interfered  to  produce  them. 

“The  formation  of  strata,  therefore, 
must  have  required  a considerable  time, 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  were  de- 
posited at  a period  antecedent  to  the  uni- 
versal deluge. 

“ The  person  who  has  taken  the  slight- 
est notice  of  geological  phenomena,  can- 
not have  failed  to  observe  that  immediately 
beneath  the  vegetable  soil,  in  almost  all 
places,  there  are  beds  of  gravel,  sand,  or 
clay,  with  rounded  pebbles.  These  beds 
are  composed  of  the  detritus,  or  destroyed 
materials  of  older  rocks,  called  by  geolo- 
gists diluvium;  and  are,  in  all  probability, 
the  result  of  the  universal  deluge.  No  fact 
in  geology,  therefore,  is  more  certain  than 
that,  after  all  tho  strata  which  compose 
the  crust  of  our  globe  had  been  formed, 
the  entire  earth  was  overwhelmed  with  a 
universal  flood.  Where  the  water  neces- 
sary to  deluge  the  world  could  be  obtained 
by  natural  causes,  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to 
conceive;  or  what  became  of  it  when  ob- 
tained; ‘but  it  is  less  extraordinary,'  says 
Mr.  Greenough,  ‘ that  water  should  have 
stood  in  somo  former  period  at  a height  ex- 
ceeding that  of  uur  highest  mountains, 
than  that  strata  should  have  been  formed 
without  a precipitate,  that  gravel  should 
have  been  rounded  without  attrition,’  or 
valleys  excavated  without  a flood. 

“There  have,  however,  been  some  who 
have  rejected  the  Scriptures  on  the  ground 
that  they  will  believe  nothing  that  they 
cannot  understand.  Nature,  say  they,  is 
our  preceptress;  but  how  often  has  she 
failed  to  answer  their  interrogations,  and 
when  she  has  spoken,  how  often  has  she 
given  the  lie  to  their  principles.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  natural 
phenomena  have  corroborated  the  sacred 
records,  and  left  the  pretended  admirers  of 
nature  as  much  in  ignorance  of  causes  as 
they  wero  before  they  consulted  her  ora- 
cle. Such  men,  to  be  consistent  with  their 
own  assertions,  must  have  formed  an  enor- 
mous estimate  of  their  mental  powers,  re- 
jecting, as  unworthy  their  belief,  one-half 
of  those  beautiful  truths  which  the  investi- 
gations of  philosophy  have  discovered, 
But  for  which  it  cannot  account. 

“ If,  therefore,  tho  beds  of  gravel  which 
cover  over  all  tho  strata  wero  formed  by 
the  diluvian  waters,  and  also  the  valleys 
which  are  cut  out  of  the  strata  themselves; 
then  tho  whole  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks 
were  formed  previous  to  the  universal  de- 
luge. Tho  period  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  creation  of  man  and  the  deluge 
is,  evidently,  insufficient  to  have  accom- 
plished their  deposition;  they  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  formed  previous  to  the 
creation  of  the  human  species. 
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“ To  complete  our  examination  of  the 
deduction  that  a considerable  time  waa  re- 
quired for  the  deposition  of  the  beds  com- 
posing the  crust  of  our  globe,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  considor  that  our  earth  expe- 
rienced a greater  surface  temperature 
during  the  deposition  of  the  beds,  and  that 
it  has  gradually  decreased.  This  is  a ques- 
tion of  great  importance,  for  it  is  evident 
that  the  higher  the  temperature,  the  great- 
er the  evaporation,  and  the  power  of  me- 
teoric agents,  the  more  violent  will  be  the 
storms,  and  the  larger  the  quantity  of  de- 
tritus; consequently,  deposits  will  be  more 
rapidly  formed  in  tropical  than  in  tempe- 
rate climes.  And  tho  same  cause  would 
powerfully  influence  the  growth  and  in- 
crease of  vegetable  and  animal  life;  hence, 
we  And  that  troth  the  land  and  waters  are 
most  crowded  with  organized  creatures  in 
the  hottest  portions  of  our  globe. 

_ “ The  great  vigour  of  vegetation  in  tro- 
pical climos  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  the 
inhabitants  of  this  portion  of  the  globe. 
The  idea  of  a forest  from  any  thing  that 
may  be  seen  in  Europe,  is  very  insufficient 
to  paint  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the 
tropics;  nor  could  our  cold  deposits  have 
been  supplied  from  such  scanty  eonrees. 
We  would  rather  refer  to  the  vast  forests 
of  Brazil  or  Guiana,  almost  too  thickly  en- 
twined to  admit  of  human  research,  and  to 
the  luxuriant  and  extensive  woods  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri.  If  we  can  imogine 
the  immense  quantities  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter which  is  there  produced  all  the  year 
round,  and  year  after  year  for  ages,  we 
may  perhaps  approach  to  the  state  of  our 
northern  climates  when  our  coal  bods  were 
formed.  Every  thing  connected  with  the 
coal  deposits  was  tropical.  Such  was  the 
climate  that  produced,  tho  forests  that 
bore,  and  the  rivers  that  transported  into 
their  estuariee,  the  vegetablea  which  were 
designed  by  the  Creator  to  become,  in  fu- 
ture ages,  the  source  of  comfort  and 
wealth  to  his  creatures ! 

“ Another  nrgumont  in  favour  of  greater 
surface  temperature,  may  be  drawn  from 
the  aboadance  and  aizo  of  organic  remains. 
The  naturalist  as  well  as  the  botanist  seeks 
tba  tropics  to  study,  in  all  their  varieties, 
the  objects  of  bis  attention.  It  is  not  in 
our  chilly  sens  that  wo  expect  to  find  the 
eoral  reef  and  the  swarming  testacca;  it  ia 
not  by  the  banks  of  our  lakes  and  rivers  we 
•tudy  the  habits  of  the  aauriana  and  cro- 
codiles; we  must  pass  into  more  congenial 
ntuations,  and  watch  the  banka  of  the 
Nile,  or  mil  over  tho  broad  surface  of  the 
Pacific.  Yet  beneath  our  foot,  wa  have 
fnormousaccumulationanf animal  remains 
in  the  limestones  and  other  rocks,  which 
could  only  have  been  produced  in  an  equa- 
torial temperature. 

“ But  still  a greater  proof  that  the  tem- 
perature of  our  planet  lias  diminished,  is 
found  in  the  character  of  the  vegetable  re- 


mains that  are  imbedded  in  strata.  In  the 
rocks  associated  with  our  coal  beds,  we  do 
not  find  the  plants  which  now  inhabit  our 
shores,  but  arborescent  fares  and  other  ve- 
getables, which  require  a climate  at  least 
as  warm  at  the  tropics.  But  these  plants 
increase  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  height 
of  the  temperature;  and  as  those  which 
are  found  in  the  coal  measures  are  largor 
than  any  that  we  find  in  the  hottest  regions 
of  the  present  day,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  there  was  a higher  temperature,  even 
in  these  northern  latitudes,  during  the  for- 
mation of  the  coal  measures,  than  can  now 
be  found  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

“ If  observation  be  extended  to  tbs. or- 
ganic remains,  we  shall  be  impressed  with 
the  same  fact.  In  cortain  strata  of  our 
own  country  the  remains  of  oviparous 
quadrupeds  are  found,  the  whole  class 
being  now  confined  to  the  higher  tempe- 
ratures. But  the  animals  to  whom  these 
remains  belonged  were  of  a gigantic  size, 
and  were,  perhaps,  the  lords  of  the  crea- 
tion. The  fabled  monsters  of  antiquity 
which  have  so  often  delighted  and  amazed 
our  childhood,  become  sober  truths  when 
comparod  with  the  discoveries  of  geolo- 
gists in  this  department  of  our  science. 
Some  of  these  reptiles  are  only  found  in 
marine  deposits;  some  were  terrestrial, 
and  others  inhabited  the  lakes  and  rivers. 
But  they  all  required  and  enjoyed  a tem- 
perature much  higher  than  that  which  ia 
now  experienced  in  our  northern  latitudes. 

” In  one  deposit  we  meet  with  the  re- 
mains of  a monstrous  terrestrial  animal, 
at  least  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  length,  and 
from  seven  to  eight  in  height.  In  another 
series  of  beds  wo  find  the  bones  of  the 
ignanodon,  a creature  excelling  in  magni- 
tude tho  megalosaurua  himself  The  ich- 
thyosauri, crocodiles,  and  turtles,  are  also 
to  be  found  enclosed  in  the  solid  strata  of 
the  globe. 

“ Wherever  we  tarn  we  find  the  remains 
of  organized  creatures,  not  only  ia  such 
abundance  as  to  assure  us  that  they  exist- 
ed under  tho  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, bat  of  such  characters  as  to  con- 
vince us  that  they  lived  in  a tropical  cli- 
mate. It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  at 
tho  time  when  the  solid  strata  of  the  globe 
wore  deposited,  the  temporeture  was  much 
higher  and  more  equable  than  it  is  now.” 
pp.  ioy— 122. 

This  long  period  of  the  earth’s 
duration  is  accounted  for  by  Chris- 
tian geologists,  either  by  a suppo- 
sed intervening  time  between  its 
creation  and  its  preparation  to  be 
the  abode  of  man;  or  by  making 
the  six  days  protracted  periods,  or 
by  both  of  these  solutions  com- 
bined. Mr.  Higgins  follows  the 
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first  of  these  methods,  and  views 
the  days  as  literal  days.  We  quote 
a portion  of  his  general  argument: 

“ How  valuable  soever  the  deductions  of 
science  may  be,  they  cannot  be  regarded 
by  a truly  Christian  mind  as  of  equal  au- 
thority with  the  direct  testimony  of  God. 
There  is  a possibility,  under  all  circum- 
stances, that  our  opinions  may  be  false, 
however  improbable  it  may  appear.  The 
premises  from  which  we  arguo  may  be  er- 
roneous, or,  if  true,  may  be  the  exceptions 
to  a general  rule,  and  not  the  law  itself; 
or  if  the  premises  be  perfect,  the  deduc- 
tions may  be  illegitimate,  either  from  an 
imperfect  view  of  the  facts,  or  the  want 
of  some  other  fact  which  is  necessary  for 
the  argument.  While  imperfection  thus 
necessarily  attaches  itself  to  all  human 
■peculations,  the  word  of  God  is  necessa- 
rily true.  Nor  can  human  intellect  and 
veracity  compare  itself  with  the  perfect 
knowledge,  power,  and  purity  of  the  Al- 
mighty. 

“ If,  therefore,  we  admit  that  tho  Bible 
is  Divinely  inspired,  we  cannot  with  pro- 
priety either  doubt  tho  expediency  of 
comparing  scientific  opinions  and  tho  tes- 
timony of  God,  or  prefer  our  deductions 
to  the  explicit  statements  of  Scripture. 
But  we  must  rather  experience  a pleasing 
satisfaction  in  having  a common  test  by 
which  to  estimate  the  value  of  accumu- 
lating knowledge;  for,  when  wc  examine 
the  sacred  word  of  God  for  a history  of 
the  creation  of  the  world,  we  come  to  the 
Creator  for  information  concerning  his 
own  work,  and  the  process  by  which  he 
exertod  his  infinite  power. 

“The  history  which  Moses  has  given 
us  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  its 
state  till  the  commencement  of  the  days, 
is  evidently  a mere  outline.  The  great 
object  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  under  whose 
guidance  he  wrote,  was  to  detail  the  his- 
tory of  man,  his  character,  condition,  and 
prospects.  He  has,  notwithstanding,  fur- 
nished us  with  a few  general  facts,  which 
are  rather  to  direct  our  inquiries  than  to 
suspend  them.  Of  those  particular  sub- 
jects on  which  be  has  not  treated,  we  are 
at  perfect  liberty  to  form  our  own  opi- 
nions. A theory  of  the  formation  of  the 
earth  ought  therefore  to  be  only  a detailed 
description  of  the  Mosaics!  history,  a 
finished  picture  from  the  outline  sketch 
which  the  Jewish  legislator  has  given  us. 

“ The  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  which 
contains  all  that  God  has  revealed  con- 
cerning the  creation,  may  be  divided  into 
three  periods:  first,  there  is  a statement 
that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were 
formed  by  God.  There  is  then  a descrip- 
tion of  the  earth  previous  to  the  days  of 
creation,  and  afterwards  a somewhat  de- 
tailed account  of  the  order  in  which  the 


Almighty  furnished  the  world  during  the 
aix  days. 

“ All  the  Bacred  writera  insist  upon  tbs 
creation  of  the  universe  by  God ; be  is  tbs 
great  universal  cause  from  which  ill 
things  proceeded.  Philosophy  bas  disco- 
vered that  it  was  the  work  of  an  intelli- 
gent Being  ; but  it  ia  revelation  alone  that 
can  tench  His  character  and  attribntas. 
‘ I am  the  Lord,  that  raakotb  all  thing* ; 
that  etretcheth  forth  the  heavens  aloes; 
that  spreadelh  abroad  the  earth  by  my- 
self.’  (Isaiah  xliv.  24.)  * Let  all  tbs  in- 

habitants of  the  world  stand  in  awe  of 
him;  for  he  spake,  and  it  was  done;  he 
commanded,  and  it  stood  fast.1  (Psalm 
xxxiii.  8,  9.)  The  prophet  lsaish,  when 
foretelling  (xl.  13, 13)  tho  future  glory  of 
Christ's  Kingdom,  in  a roost  beiotifol 
manner  refers  to  the  creative  power  of 
God,  ‘ who  hath  measured  the  wsters  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  rooted  out 
heaven  with  the  span,  and  comprehended 
tho  dost  of  the  earth  in  s measure,  tad 


weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  tha 
hills  in  a balance  ! who  hath  directed  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  or  being  his  counsellor 
hath  taught  him  ?’  And  Moses  also  com- 
mences nis  history  of  the  creation  by  the 
statement,  ‘ In  tho  beginning  God  created 
tho  heavens  and  the  earth.’ 

“ This  statement  appeals  to  be  eatirely 
distinct  from  all  that  follows.  The  object 
which  Moses  had  in  view  seems  to  hire 
beon  comparative  ; and  the  whole  stress 
of  the  sontenee  rests  upon  the  word  of 
God.  The  Israelites  had  seen  idolatry  ia 
all  its  forma,  and  bad  frequently  fill*0 
into  the  practico ; but  it  was  not  the  teas 
they  had  seen  or  served,  that  created  toe 
heavens  and  the  earth,  but  God. " “Tan 
was  done  before  the  aix  days;  bow  loag, 
we  are  not  informed,  and  are,  consequent, 
ly,  at  liberty  to  attempt  to  determine  if  by 
the  assistance  of  science." — pp.  131— Vo- 

“ There  are  two  facts  which  we  woold 
deduce  from  the  statement  of  the  inspired 
historian : that  the  world  was  created  at 
some  indefinite  period  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  six  days;  and  that  11 
was  created  at  once,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  ony  secondary  cause*. 

“ That  the  beginning  doe#  not  refer  lo 
the  first  day  spoken  of  bv  Moses  is  certain, 
for  it  is  not  mentioned  as  s part  of  U* 
creation  in  the  enumeration  of  that  dsy' 
work.  Bui  we  aro,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
formed that  on  the  first  day  it  w*>  ‘n 
istence,  though  unfurnished  and  c0”1" 
with  water.  The  term  beginning,  tnec  1 
fore,  is  indefinite,  and  it  may  refer  to 
preceding  day,  or  to  thousands  of  year' 
To  guesses  there  would  be  no  end,  for  0 
would  be  as  authorized  to  assert  the tru 
•f  his  conjecture  •»  another;  and  *>  ’ 
must  leave  the  decision  of  the  question  ‘ 
the  result*  of  an  examination  into 


constitution  of  the  globe. 
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“ This  is  the  province  of  Geology,  end 
from  this  source  only  can  we  hope  to  de- 
ctdo  the  question,  and  to  determine  the 
state  of  the  earth  during  the  period  which 
intervened  between  its  creation  and  the 
beginning  of  the  six  days. 

“ We  are  pleased  to  find  that  Dr.  Chal- 
mers does  not  think  this  view  of  the  Mo- 
saics! statement  inconsistent  with  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  expressed,  though 
we  cannot  allow,  with  him,  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heavens  and  earth  was  cre- 
ated before  the  things  themselves.  * Does 
Moses  ever  say  that,  when  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  he  did  more  at 
the  time  alluded  to  than  transform  them 
out  of  previously  existing  materials?  or 
does  he  ever  say  that  thero  was  not  an  in- 
terval of  many  ages  betwixt  the  first  act 
of  creation  described  in  the  first  verBe  of 
tho  Book  of  Genesis,  and  said  to  have 
been  performed  in  the  beginning ; and 
those  more  detailed  operations,  the  ac- 
count of  which  commences  at  the  second 
verse,  and  which  arc  described  to  us  ts 
having  been  performed  in  so  many  days? 
or,  finally,  does  he  ever  make  us  to  under- 
stand that  the  genealogies  of  man  went 
any  farther  than  to  fix  the  antiquity  of  (he 
species,  and  of  consequence  that  they  left 
the  antiquity  of  the  globe  a free  subject 
for  the  speculations  of  philosophers  ?’ 
(Chalmers's  Evid.  Christ.  Revels.) 

“ Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  also,  well  known 
aud  esteemed  for  his  valuable  historical 
works,  entirely  agrees  with  tho  principle 
we  have  advocated.  1 The  Mosaic  chro- 
nology,’ he  says,  * begins  with  the  forma- 
tion of  Adam,  and  with  tho  six  preceding 
days  or  periods,  which  commenced  with 
the  production  of  light.  What  interval 
occurred  between  the  first  creation  of  the 
material  substance  of  our  globe,  and  the 
mandate  for  light  to  descend  upon  it; 
whether  months,  years,  or  sges,  is  not  in 
tho  slightest  degree  noticed.  Geology 
may  shorten  or  extend  its  duration  as  it 
may  find  proper : there  is  no  restriction 
on  this  part  of  tho  subject.’  (Turner’s  Sa- 
cred Hist. — pp.  140.  142.)” 

“ It  has  already  been  shown  that  a pe- 
riod of  time  intervened  between  the  crea- 
tion of  the  earth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
tix  days.  During  this  period  the  rocks 
which  are  the  covering  of  the  globe,  were, 
in  all  probability,  formed.  The  primitive 
rocks  msy  have  Constituted  the  surface  of 
the  earth  as  it  came  from  tho  hand  of  the 
Creator  ; but  if  they  did,  they  have  since 
suffered  considerable  alterstions.  It  has 
been  proved  in  the  observations  upon 
Theoretical  Goology,  that  all  the  beds 
between  the  primitive  rocks  and  the  su- 
perficial gravels  were  formed  before  the 
deluge,  and  that  they  ill  resulted  from 
causes  similar  to  those  which  aro  now  in 
tcliofi.  It  is  quite  incredible  that  they 


could  have  been  deposited  in  that  period 
which  intervened  between  the  creation  of 
man  and  the  universal  deluge.  It  ia  na- 
turally imposaible,  we  think,  that  so  vast 
a series  of  deposits  could  have  been  formed 
in  the  lime ; but,  if  this  objection  should 
be  considered  insufficient,  wo  must  allow 
that  the  whole  earth  was  a long  time  be- 
neath the  waters,  for  the  secondary  beds, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  were  formed  by 
the  sea,  and  contain  animal  remains.  The 
beds  of  the  secondary  and  tortiary  classes 
must,  therefore,  have  been  formed  before 
tho  creation  of  min,  and  during  that  pe- 
riod which  intervened  between  the  crea- 
tion of  the  earth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
six  days." — pp.  143,  149. 

“ Immediately  after  tho  creation  of  the 
earth,  time  began.  Matter  was  endowed 
with  certain  laws:  these  laws  immediate- 
ly began  to  act ; end  the  nine  causes  and 
effects  were  as  active  at  that  moment  as 
they  are  now.” — p.  151. 

” The  earth  being  prepared  as  the  habi- 
tation of  organized  creatures,  God  creates, 
on  the  fifth  day,  all  that  moveth  in  the 
waters  and  in  the  air.  On  the  sixth  day 
He  completes  his  work  by  the  creation  of 
all  living  creatures  that  inhabit  the  eacth, 

‘ cattle,  and  creeping  things,  and  beasts  of 
the  earth.'  Then  ' God  created  man  in 
his  own  image;  in  the  image  of  God  cre- 
ated he  him.1 

“ We  have  thus  hastily  reviewed  the 
work  of  the  six  successivo  days  of  creation, 
in  order  to  show  the  perfect  concord  of 
this  history  with  the  view  wo  havu  taken 
of  the  former  verses.  ‘ Moses,'  says  Dr. 
Buckland,  who  is  an  authority  of  the 
highest  class,  1 does  not  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  another  system  of  things  prior  to 
the  preparation  of  this  globe  lor  the  re- 
ception of  the  human  race,  to  which  he 
confines  the  details  of  bis  history;  and 
there  ia  nothing  in  the  proposition  incon- 
sistent with  the  Mosaics!  declaration  of 
the  creation.’  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
say  that  Moses  does  not  contradict  tho 
supposition ; for  if  the  view  taken  of  his 
history  be  correct,  he  supports  and  esta- 
blishes the  opinion. 

“ But,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  hu- 
man opinions,  one  principle  can  never  be 
disproved,  that,  God  being  the  author  of 
both  the  Bible  and  the  world,  tho  testi- 
mony of  both,  when  accurately  read,  must 
correspond.  How  disdainfully  soever,  the 
Divine  testimony  msy  he  treated  by  some 
who  are  ardently  engaged  in  the  investi- 
gation of  nature,  all  theories  that  oppose 
its  statements  have  error  as  their  basis, 
and  must  fall  to  decay.” — pp.  165, 166. 

We  will  only  add,  that  if  the  un- 
devout  astronomer  is  mad,  much 
more  so  is  the  infidel  geologist. 
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Something  New. — We  witnessed  a few 
days  ago  at  the  Swan  Tavern  of  Mr.  John 
Burt,  of  thia  place,  something  which  cer- 
tainly deserves  to  be  recorded  among  the 
inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  present 
day.  Mr.  B.  has  succeeded  in  the  profita- 
ble desideratum  of  making  his  fire  pay  for 
itself,  by  burning  coal  and  limestone  toge- 
ther, in  nearly  equal  parts. — The  fire  must 
be  kindled  in  the  morning  with  pure  coal, 
but  through  the  day  rather  more  lime- 
stone than  coal  is  used.  He  thus  saves 
several  bushels  of  coal  per  week,  and  pro- 
cures several  bushels  of  lime.  The  pro- 
cess in  stoves  of  the  common  construction 
is  rather  troublesome,  as  the  lime  must  be 
taken  out  soon  after  it  is  thoroughly  burnt; 
but  Mr.  B.  hopes  to  construct  a stove  or 
cellar  furnace  which  will  answer  a better 
purpose.  To  all  appearances  the  stove 
omitted  as  much  calorick  as  when  filled 
with  pure  coal — the  cylinder  was,  as  usual, 
in  a red  heat. 

Origin  of  Disease. — I tell  honestly  what 
I think  is  the  cause  of  complicated  mala- 
dies of  the  human  race;  it  is  their  gor- 
mandizing and  stuffing,  and  stimulating 
those  organs  (the  digestive)  to  an  excess, 
thereby  producing  nervous  disorder  and 
irritation.  The  state  of  their  mind  is  ano- 
ther grand  cause,  the  fidgetting  and  dis- 
contenting yourself  about  that  which  can- 
not be  helped ; passions  of  all  kinds,  ma- 
lignant passions  and  worldly  cares  press- 
ing upon  the  mind,  disturb  the  corebral 
action,  and  do  a great  doal  of  harm. — 
Ab  erne  thy. 

Ancient  Coin. — We  have  in  our  posses- 
sion a pine-tree  shilling,  coined  ono  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  years  ago.  It  is  very 
little  worn,  the  impression  being  nearly  as 
fair  as  when  issued  from  the  mint.  On 
one  side  is  the  representation  of  a pine- 
tree,  and  the  words  “ MASATHVSETS ,” 
IN,  and  on  the  opposite,  “NEW  ENG- 
LAND, AN.  DOM.  1652,  XII.”  It  is  of 
about  the  size  and  weight  of  a Spanish 
crossed  pistareen. — Barnstable  Journal. 

Tennessee  Silk. — We  have  a specimen 
of  sewing  silk  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
ty, a few  miles  from  Nashville,  which  is 
truly  beautiful — not  inferior,  we  venture 
to  say,  to  the  best  Italian.  It  is  soft,  flexi- 
ble, smooth,  and  strong,  and  is  deficient  in 
none  of  the  qualities  of  excellence.  If 
Tennessee  can  produco  such  silk  as  this, 
why  should  we  not  bo  supplied  from  our 
own  resources  ? The  farmer  might,  with- 
out materially  interfering  with  any  of  his 
usual  operations,  devote  a sufficient  por- 


tion of  the  time  of  some  of  his  family  to 
the  rearing  of  silk  worms  and  manufac- 
ture of  silk.  It  would  be  a pleasant  re- 
creation rather  than  a task,  and  would  be 
a source  at  once  of  handsome  profit  and 
agreeable  pastime. — Banner. 

The  Trombone.— In  Gardner’s  “ Mustek 
of  Nature,”  it  is  stated  that  the  musical 
instrument  known  by  the  name  of  Trom- 
bone, is  the  Sackbut  of  the  Scriptures. 
One  of  these  instruments  was  discovered 
in  Herculaueum,  where  it  had  been  for 
nearly  2000  years  under  ashes;  the  lower 
part  of  it  was  made  with  bronze,  and  the 
upper,  with  the  mouth  niece,  of  fold.  It 
was  presented  by  the  King  of  Naples  to 
George  111.  of  England,  and  from  toe  mo- 
del, the  modern  Trombone  used  in  mili- 
tary bands  with  so  much  effect,  was  fa- 
shioned. 

Russian  Annual. — The  first  publication 
of  an  annual  has  just  taken  place  at  St. 
Petersburg.  It  is  in  German,  and  is  or- 
namented with  several  attractive  plate*, 
amongst  which  are  a representation  of  the 
gigantick  Alexandrine  Column,  lately 
erected  in  the  Russian  metropolis,  a view 
of  Kuero,  in  Finland,  a Finland  Woman 
in  her  national  costume,  and  views  of 
Adrianople,  and  tho  Mosque  of  Sultan 
Selim  in  that  city. 

The  Great  Canal  of  Gcetka. — This  mag- 
nificent water  lino,  which  passes  through 
the  heart  of  Sweden,  and  unites  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Baltick,  was  opened  with 

f 'mat  solemnities  on  the  26th  September 
ast.  It  will  admit  vessels  drawing  nine 
feet  and  a half  water,  and  two  and  twenty 
feet  in  width,  and  they  make  the  passage 
into  the  Baltick  in  eight  days  with  the  aid 
of  steam  boats  across  the  lakes  which  oc- 
cur on  its  line.  It  has  been  two  and  twen- 
ty years  in  construction,  and  costs  rather 
moro  than  10,430,000  dollars,  of  which 
6,378,334  dollars  were  contributed  by  the 
state. 

A friend,  in  whose  judgment  wo  have 
confidence,  who  has  perused  with  great 
pleasure  a recent  publication — “ A Brief 
Exposition  of  the  Constitution by  James 
Bayard,  Esq.,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar, 
says — “ This  work  evinces  a sound  and 
discriminating  judgment,  prepared  for  the 
undertaking  by  an  extensive  examination 
of  all  the  authorities  upon  the  subject. 
The  size  and  price  of  this  neat  volume 
render  it  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  use 
of  all  those  who  desire  to  acquire  a know- 
ledge of  tho  principles  of  their  govern- 
ment, but  whoso  pursuits,  or  tastes,  ren- 
der it  inconvenient  or  impossible  to  study 
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in  detail  Constitutional  Law.  It  is  there- 
fore highly  useful  for  schools  and  colleges, 
*nd  the  language  and  arrangement  have 
been  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  Con- 
stitution is  examined  in  its  own  order,  and 
after  its  own  arrangement.  Each  section 
and  article  has  a distinct  commentary, 
and  thus  any  instructor  of  ordinary  abili- 
ties is  rendered  competent  to  employ  the 
book.  All  technical  terms  are  avoided, 
except  when  absolutely  necessary,  and 
these  accompanied  by  an  explanation. 
The  authorities  are  referred  to  in  the 
notes.*' 

Systematic/;  Labour. — The  importance 
of  systernatick  industry,  and  suitable  divi-. 
sions  of  labour,  is  not  apparent  to  every 
one.  The  utility  of  it  is  made  plain  by 
demonstration.  In  the  business  of  making 
pins,  not  less  than  five  individuals  are  em- 
ployed, through  whose  hands  every  one 
must  pass  before  it  is  finished.  One  draws 
the  wire,  another  cuts  it,  and  a third  sharp- 
ens the  point.  One  makes  the  head,  and 
another  puts  it  on  the  pin.  By  this  clas- 
sification of  labour,  it  it  said  ten  men  can 
make  48,000  per  day ; whereas  if  every 
roan  finished  the  several  parts  himself,  by 
£°*n£  through  the  different  operations 
personally,  he  could  finish  but  20  per  day, 
giving  but  200  for  the  ten  men,  instead  of 
the  48,000.  The  process  of  making  type 
is  of  a similar  kind.  One  cf  these  little 
pieces  of  metal,  containing  on  the  one  end 
( : ) a colon,  for  instance,  has  to  pass 
through  four  or  five  separate  hands  before 


ready  for  the  printer's  use.  It  is  cast  in  a 
little  mould  by  one,  its  sides  smoothed  on 
a pioce  of  marble  by  another,  its  height 
regulated  by  a third,  and  its  face  exa- 
mined by  a fourth.  By  this  means,  innu- 
merable numbers  of  these  little  leaden 
messengers  are  made  in  a day,  which,  if 
each  individual  finished  a particular  type, 
would  make  the  work  of  a few  hours  a 
complicated  and  almost  endless  process. 
In  all  employments,  whether  mechanical, 
intellectual,  or  physical,  the  importance  of 
system  and  order  must  be  apparent,  to 
insure  success  and  the  full  realization 
of  successful  experimeut. — Northampton 
Courier. 

Ancient  Plants  found  with  Egyptian 
Mummies  in  Tombs. — A memoir  has  re- 
cently been  read  at  the  Medico-Botanical 
Society  on  this  subject,  by  M.  Bonastre. 
It  appears  that  fruit  is  frequently  met 
with  in  Egyptian  tombs,  enclosed  in  bas- 
kets variously  coloured.  One  of  these, 
the  Mimusops  elengi,  is  a proof  of  tho 
great  vicissitude  to  which  Egypt  has  been 
exposed,  for  this  vegetable  has  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  soil.  No  botanical 
wort  yet  published  in  that  country  makes 
mention  of  this  plant;  it  is  only  found  in 
the  island  of  Amboyna,  and  some  of  the 
isles  of  tho  Indian  ocean.  Myrrha  and 
Bdellium  in  large  fragments  are  also 
found.  Tho  fruit  of  the  Rhnmnus  lotus, 
and  that  of  the  pine  (Pinus  lotcn)  have 
also  been  discovered  in  tho  same  way,  ge- 
nerally in  votive  baskets  full  of  offerings. 


fleligioug  intelligence. 


We  appropriate  a considerable 
part  of  the  space  allotted  to  this 
department  of  our  miscellany  for 
the  present  month,  to  a selec- 
tion from  “ Monthly  Extracts” 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  for  November  last,  which 
have  just  come  to  hand.  We 
ask  for  these  extracts  a care- 
ful perusal  from  all  our  readers, 
and  to  mark  and  meditate  on  the 
following  particulars:— 1.  How 
many  are  deprived  of  that  precious 
volume  of  God’s  revealed  will 
which  we  so  richly  enjoy,  and  for 
which  few  are  half  as  thankful  as 
they  ought  to  be.  2.  How  many 
there  are  who  willingly  part 
with  a portion  of  the  pittance  ac- 


quired in  poverty  that  they  may 
obtain  a Bible,  or  a New  Testa- 
ment; and  how  great  therefore  is 
the  obligation  of  Christians  who 
can  afford  it,  to  contribute  libe- 
rally and  cheerfully,  to  send  this 
inestimable  treasure  to  the  desti- 
tute. 3.  That  in  spite  of  all  op- 
position, the  Holy  Scriptures  are 
gradually  becomingdiffuscd  among 
the  Roman  Catholicks;  and  4. 
What  a horrible  and  lamentable 
superstition  that  must  be,  which 
prevails  among  some  of  the  priests 
of  the  “ Man  of  Sin,”  under  the 
influence  of  which  they  bum  the 
Bible — Not,  let  it  be  observed,  a 
Protestant  translation,  but  one 
made  by  a member  of  their  own 
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communion,  and  by  competent  and 
approved  judges  of  the  same  com- 
munion, declared  to  be  correct  and 
faithful.  Can  they  be  Christians 
in  more  than  name,  who  treat  with 
such  indignity  the  sacred  deposi- 
tory of  Christian  faith  and  hope! 
Let  our  readers  adopt,  in  behalf 
of  these  wretched  men,  the  cruci- 
fied Saviour’s  expiring  prayer — 
“ Father  forgive  them,  they  know 
not  what  they  dQ.” 

From  the  Secretaries  of  the  Liverpool 
Auxiliary  Society. 

Nov.  1, 1832. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Liverpool  Auxiliary  Bible  Socioty,  we  beg 
to  submit  the  following  proposition  to  the 
kind  consideration  of  the  Committee  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Tho  Committee  hero  have,  for  some 
time  past,  supplied  emigrants  proceeding 
to  British  America,  and  to  Australasia, 
(via.  Now  South  Wales  and  Van  Die- 
man's  Land)  with  grants  of  copies  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  of  which  many  of  them 
were  destitute.  But  emigration  has  of 
late  so  increased, that  our  funds  are  ina- 
dequate to  the  purpose  of  continuing  such 
supply.  We  therefore  earnestly  hope  that 
the  Parent  Society  will  undertake  this 
work  of  Christian  benevolence;  and  we 
shall  have  great  pleasure  in  acting  as 
their  almoners,  and  seeing  that  their 
bounty  is  properly  applied. 

Some  idea  of  tho  extent  to  which  emi- 
gration has  proceeded  from  this  port  may 
be  obtained  from  tho  following  statement. 

From  the  1st  of  January  to  the  10th  of 
September,  1832,  tho  number  of  vessels 
and  emigrants  have  been — 

To  British  America,  GO  vessels,  3000  emi- 
grants. 

To  Australasia,  10  vessels,  1500  emi- 
grants. 

We  havo  here  a very  intelligent  agent, 
who  would  make  it  his  business,  person- 
ally, to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  emi- 

f rants,  with  respect  to  their  wants  of  the 
loly  Scriptures;  and  who  would  furnish 
us  with  a detailed  Report  of  every  case, 
for  the  information  of  the  Parent  Society. 


From  a Minister  in  the  North  of  Scot- 
land. 

Oct.  29,  1832. 

Upwards  of  four  years  ago,  I applied  to 
your  excellent  Society  for  a supply  of  the 


Scriptures,  for  the  people  then  under  my 
charge ; which  they  were  pleased  to  gnat 
on  easy  terms,  and  gratuitously  to  the  in- 
digent. This  boon  was  received  with  gra- 
titude by  the  people.  Joining  that  with 
other  similar  favours  which  I have  since 
obtained  for  the  poor  people  now  under 
my  charge,  I feel  myself  called  upon  Is 
acknowledge  myself  under  weighty  obli- 
gations to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society. 

This  parish  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
rudest  parishes  in  Scotland : its  length  it 
60  miles,  its  breadth  above  20 : the  popu- 
lation about  3000,  the  one-hall  of  which  is 
Roman  Catholick.  We  had  (ill  lately  but 
one  parochial  school.  This  school  coaid 
do  but  little  to  diffuse  knowledge  over  so 
vast  and  darkened  a surface,  i have  en- 
deavoured to  remedy  this  evil,  by  supply- 
ing the  desideratum  of  schools.  There 
are  several  subsidiary  schools  now  in  tbs 
parish.  These  schools  are  situate  in  lo- 
calities where  Popery  chiefly  abounds. 
The  population  of  one  of  these  districts  is 
almost  exclusively  of  that  persuasion, 
amounting  in  number  to  upwards  of  900 
souls.  In  the  winter  of  1830,  l inxde  out 
a statistical  sketch  of  their  condition  as  to 
ordinary  literary  knowledge,  of  which  the 
result  is  ss  follows : — 

Whole  population  96a 

From  six  to  twenty  years,  anable  to 
read  317 

From  six  to  twenty  years,  unable  to 
read  and  write  399 

Of  all  ages  above  six  years,  unable 
to  read  66G 

Of  all  ages  above  six  years,  unable 

to  read  and  writo  899 

In  this  necessitous  district  I have  got  a 
respectable  school  established.  This  ex- 
tensive population  is  nearly  totally  igno- 
rant  of  the  contents  of  the  Sacred  Vo- 
lume. No  way  occurs  to  me  so  effectual, 
or  even  practicable,  for  bringing  them  to 
tho  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  as  intro- 
ducing tho  Bible  as  a class  book  in  the 
school : the  children  ire  in  the  first  place 
familiarized  with  the  word  of  God,  and, 
through  their  instrumentality,  its  inesti- 
mable treasures  may  be  unfolded  to  their 
parents.  This  is  a pressing  case.  I trust, 
according  to  my  earnest  request,  thst  your 
Society  will  grant  me  200  copies  of  the 
Gaelick  Scriptures;  with  power  to  distri- 
bute them  gratuitously,  in  certain  cases, 
among  the  scholars  ; say,  as  prizes  to  me- 
rit, or  when  the  individual  is  very  po°r  i 
and  to  dispose  of  them,  in  other  instances, 
at  auch  prices  os  may  be  procured,  and  for 
which  I shall  account,  as  you  may  direct. 
The  one  half  of  the  above  number  of  co- 
pies might  consist  of  tho  New  Testament 
only ; tne  other  half,  it  were  desirable, 
should  include  both. 
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From  Dr.  Pinkerton. 

Bdsle,  July  18,  1832. 
From  Bern,  whence  1 last  addressed 
you,  l proceeded  to  Neufchatel.  There, 
in  Lntxernn,  several  persons  whom  1 
wished  to  have  seen  were  absent ; but  I 
had  much  conversation  with  Mr.  Narbel, 
the  Minister  of  a small  independent 
Church,  of  which  there  are  now  four  in 
the  Canton,  to  whom  the  King  of  Prussia 
hoe  lately  granted  full  toleration.  Mr. 
Narbel  ways,  that  they  bare  bad  cheering 
revivals,  and  that  pious  persons  may  now 
be  counted  by  hundreds,  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  How  different  from  the 
•tate  of  things  fourteen  years  ago,  when 
I first  visited  Neufchatel ! Mr.  Narbel  ia 
one  of  the  five  Members  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Society  for  Religious  Books,  to 
whom  we  have  entrusted  supplies  of  the 
Scriptures  from  Frankfort  and  Paria.  The 
circulation  ia  proceeding  steadily,  and  the 
Scriptures  are  extensively  read.  I next 
viaited  the  Moravian  Eatabliahment  at 
Montmirail;  where  Mr.  Richard,  one  of 
tfio  Ministers,  asked  for  a supply  of  60 
Bibles  in  German  and  French,  with  20 
Testaments  for  distribution  in  the  usual 
way;  which  I promised  to  send  to  him. 

In  this  place  I have  had  an  interview 
with  tho  venerable  Antialea  of  Basle,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Bible  Society,  who  gave  me 
some  favourable  accounts  of  their  trans- 
actions during  the  year.  They  had  expe- 
rienced, in  a pleasing  degree,  the  tendency 
of  public  affliction  to  promote  personal 
piety.  Since  their  unhappy  civil  conten- 
tion began,  their  public  and  private  meet- 
ing! for  religion  have  filled,  and  their 
mtaeionary  and  other  pious  institutions 
have  enjoyed  a degree  of  public  attention 
and  aupport  greater  than  they  had  ever 
received  before.  To  the  Swiss  troops, 
who  were  quartered  here  for  tome  time, 
they  had  distributed  9000  Testaments; 
of  which  about  2000  were  given  to  Catho- 
lics and  carried  into  the  Catholic  Cantona. 
How  much  the  Bishop  of  Chur  dreaded 
the  effects  of  these  books  upon  the  men, 
will  be  seen  from  his  Circular  to  his  Cler- 
gy. The  Antistes  prayed  for  a fresh  sup- 
ply of  1000  Gossner's  Testament,  which  1 
engaged  to  send  them. 


From  the  Same. 

Stutgart,  July  28, 1 832. 

1 left  Basle  on  the  19th ; and  next  day 
reached  Freiburg,  where  I made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Professor  Gessner,  a well- 
disposed  Catholic,  who  for  eome  time  past 
has  been  endeavouring  to  supply  the  stu- 
dents with  the  Scriptures  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Bdsle.  He  conducted  me  to 
Mr.  Held,  who  told  me,  that,  when  Secre- 
tary to  Wessenberg  at  Constance,  he  had 
circulated  about  70,000  copies  of  the  Tee- 
Ch.  ,9dv. — Vol.  XI. 


lament  among  the' Catholics  of  that  dio- 
cese. He  gave  me  the  names  of  several 
well-disposed  Clergy,  to  whom  1 purpose 
to  write.  As  Professor  Gessner’s  stock  of 
copies  was  exhausted,  he  begged  for  a 
supply  from  us  of  60  Lutheran  Bibles,  and 
100  Van  Ess's  Testament,  which  he  en- 
gaged to  distribute  conformably  to  our 
Jaws. 

Leaving  Freiburg,  I proceeded,  by  way 
of  Waldkirch,  and  llornberg,  throngh  the 
ravines  and  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest, 
to  the  Moravian  Settlement  of  KOnigg- 
feld.  Having  never  been  there  before,  I 
tried  to  gain  as  much  information  as  pos- 
sible respecting  the  state  of  the  Scriptures 
among  the  surrounding  population.  In 
many  parts  of  the  famous  German  forest 
the  families  of  the  peasantry  are  well  sup- 
plied with  Testament!;  and  this  has  led 
numbers  to  apply  to  tho  friends  in  KOnigi- 
feld  for  the  whole  Bible,  oven  in  the  trans- 
lation of  Luther.  Other  districts  of  this 
extensive  tract  of  country,  mostly  covered 
with  pine,  and  where  the  deep  rocky 
glens,  mountain  torrents,  and  atony  fields, 
draw  forth  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  inha- 
bitants to  gain  u scanty  subsistence,  are 
not  yet  adequately  supplied  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Dr.  Frame,  to  whom  I last 

Jiear  sent  a grant  of  copies,  told  me,  that 
ia  cannot  obtain  money  for  them,  the  peo- 
plo  are  so  poor.  1 referred  him  to  our 
rules,  which  allowed  of  gratia  distribution 
where  poverty  forbade  any  returns. 

This  being  the  residence  of  the  Catholic 
Bishop,  1 resolved  to  call  upon  him,  and 
endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  aid  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Scriptures  in  his  extensive 
diocese  Accordingly,  about  eight  o'clock 
the  following  morning,  I was  introduced 
to  him  in  his  garden,  and  met  with  a civil 
reception,  and,  after  discussing  the  subject 
with  all  possible  freedom  on  both  sides  for 
upwards  of  an  hour,  the  Bishop  begged  to 
be  supplied  with  1000  Van  Ess’s  and  200 
Gossner’s  Testaments ; which  be  engaged 
to  distribute  according  to  our  rules,  and 
render  an  account.  He  said,  he  believed 
that  he  could  do  much  good  among  his 
people  in  putting  the  Testament  into  their 
hands,  especially  in  these  times  ; adding, 
that  his  diocese  included  462,000  soula. 
He  finally  begged  for  an  Italian  and  a 
French  Bible,  lor  his  own  use ; which  I 
promised  to  send  him.  This  act  of  the 
Bishop's  will  encourage  the  Clergy  in  the 
work,  whom  I have  supplied  with  copies 
during  this  tour , and  enable  them  to  pro- 
ceed with  less  fear  of  censure. 


From  the  Rev.  George  Scott. 

Stockholm,  Oct.  5,  1832. 
The  Agency*  have  granted  several 


* Established  by  Or.  Paterson,  in  his 
hast  visit  to  Sweden. 

S 
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■mall  parcels  of  Biblos  and  Testament!  to 
persons  residing  in  Stockholm  and  the 
neighbourhood,  and  are  happy  to  discover 
a disposition  to  exertion  and  inquiry  on 
the  great  subjedt  they  have  before  them. 
As  the  beginning  of  good  days,  the  Agency 
respectfully  transmit  the  following  cir- 
cumstances, which  are  of  very  recent  oc- 
currence : — 

A pious  peasant  from  Sonala,  in  the 
diocese  of  Arke,  twenty-eight  Swedish 
(about  170  English)  miles  from  Stockholm, 
called  on  Pastor  Warnke  here,  and  men- 
tioned, that  in  the  parish  where  he  resided 
he  knew  many  earnest  seekers  of  salva- 
tion, who  frequently  mot  together  to  edify 
each  other.  Pastor  Warnke  informed  him 
of  the  generous  proceedings  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  whereby  Bibles 
and  Testaments  might  bo  obtained  by  the 
poor  at  an  exceedingly  low  price,  or  even 
without  money  if  the  caso  seemed  to  war- 
rant a gift.  Scarcely  had  this  peasant  ar- 
rived at  bis  parish,  when,  in  the  midst  of 
several  serious  persons,  he  heard  a female 
declare,  that  she  had  not  in  her  possession 
a single  religious  book  of  any  sort,  and 
would  rejoico  to  have  such,  in  which  she 
could  read  at  leisure  hours:  uur  peasant 
reloted  what  Pastor  Warlike  had  said  re- 
garding Bibles  and  Testaments,  and  thoso 
present  collected  32 sk  banco  (about  la,), 
which  they  sent  to  Stockholm,  and  with 
great  thankfulness  presented,  to  purchase 
a Bible  for  the  poor  yet  pious  woman. 

A young  and  zealous  but  not  rich  work- 
man here  has,  for  some  time  past,  employ- 
ed his  few  leisure  moments  in  visiting  the 
cottages  of  the  poor,  to  inquire  whether 
they  possess  the  word  of  God ; and  has 
discovered  a lamentable  deficiency.  Many 
of  these  have,  with  tears  of  grateful  joy, 
received  a Bible  or  a New  Testament  at  a 
reduced  price : to  some  a gratis  distribu- 
tion has  been  mado.  This  man  met  an  in- 
teresting boy  in  the  street,  and  asked  him 
if  be  possessed  a Testament:  the  boy  an- 
swered in  the  negative:  being  further 
asked  if  he  wished  to  have  one,  and  how 
much  he  could  afford  to  give,  he  an- 
swered, he  anxiously  desired  such  a book, 
but  could  not  possibly  givo  more  than  Bsk 
(a  Kltlo  more  than  3d):  a New  Testa- 
ment was  produced  from  the  pocket  of  the 
inquirer;  nnd  the  boy,  on  receiving  it, 
clasped  his  hands  together,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  praised  God  for  at 
last  sending  him  what  he  had  long  de- 
sired. Twonty-fbur  soldiers,  who  have  for 
somo  time  been  in  Stockholm  from  a dis- 
tance, and  are  about  to  return  home,  hear- 
ing from  tho  same  man  that  they  could 
obtain  New  Testaments  at  a reasonable 
rate,  bought  24  copies,  paying  16s£  banco 
for  each. 


From  the  Secretaries  of  the  Barb adoe* 
Auxiliary  Society. 

Barbadoes,  August  30, 1 83S- 

A few  weeks  ago  wc  sent  you  a Bill  for 
601.  as  tho  first  fruits  of  our  labours  in 
this  island.  In  a short  time  we  hope  to 
be  enabled  to  forward  you  another  Bill  of 
the  same  amount*,  the  Treasurer  having 
about  301.  in  hand.  Subscriptions  are  still 
coming  in,  and  tho  sales  are  going  on. 

Since  the  departure  of  your  respected 
Agent,  tho  Rev.  James  Tnumson,  we  h» ve 
formed  a Ladies'  Society,  to  co-operate 
with  the  Auxiliary  in  town.  W'e  have 
also  requested  tho  Rov.  Janies  R&ihbone, 
Wesleyan  Missionary,  and  two  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  now  residing 
there,  to  form  a Branch  Society  for  the 
Parish  of  Christ  Church;  but  they  have 
not  yet  succeeded. 

Bridge  Town,  which  contains  about 
30,000  inhabitants,  has  been  divided  into 
Districts;  and  Visiters  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  each.  Thoy  have  visited  a 
considerable  part  of  the  town,  calling  at 
each  bouse  ; and  have  found  that  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  the  people  ate  desti- 
tute of  tho  word  of  God  : many  never  had 
either  a Bible  or  Testament ; and  the  ge- 
nerality of  those  that  had,  lost  them  in  the 
dreadful  hurricane  of  1831.  In  a few  die- 
tressed  esses,  where  they  were  likely  to 
bo  well  used,  the  Committee  have  given 
Bibles  or  Testaments : but  they  have  pre- 
ferred selling  at  cost  price ; nnd  have  met 
the  plea  of  poverty,  by  engaging  to  receive 
the  amount  in  small  weekly  or  monthly  in- 
stalments. In  this  way  we  have  circulated 
87  Bibles  and  67  Testamentg.  We  have 
many  Testaments  on  hand,  but  our  slock 
of  Bibles  is  nearly  exhausted;  and  we  are 
much  afraid  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  demands  of  those  who  have  be- 
gun and  arc  expected  to  begin  to  pay  for 
them  in  small  weekly  or  monthly  sums : 
we  therefore  beg  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  send  us  a supply,  by  one  of  the  first 
ships  bound  for  Barbadoes. 


From  Correspondents  at  Toulouse. 

Aug.  17,  1832. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  your  LelteT 
of  the  2d  instant,  and  beg  to  offer  our  sin- 
cere thanks  for  the  friendly  expressions  it 
contains.  Tour  aim  and  ours  is  tho  same 
— to  spread  that  word,  by  which  the  will 
of  our  Heavenly  Father  has  been  to  save 
believers.  To  your  Society  it  has  been 
given  to  be,  in  His  hsnd,  tho  powerful  in- 
strument of  gathering  nations  round  that 
Light  of  the  world  ; and  every  Christian 
can  but  deem  it  a high  privilege  to  be  al- 
lowed, in  assisting  your  exertions,  to 


Thi4  has  been  since  received. 
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render  to  his  fellow  men  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  services.  To  you,  who  have 
the  immense  advantage  of  living  in  a land 
where  the  Bible  is  ah  honour,  and  where, 
though  prejudiced  minds  may  deny  it,  the 
influence  of  the  Bible  is  exerted,  spread- 
ing the  Bible  is  an  act  of  faith  : to  us,  Sir 
and  much  honoured  Brother,  who  are  call- 
ed upon  to  water  a parched  land,  and  to 
spread  the  word  of  God  where  it  has 
hardly  been  known,  faith  is  often  changed 
into  sight.  The  distributions  that  have 
taken  place  haT«  produced  already  a visi- 
ble effect:  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  so 
long  discarded,  is  assuming  its  due  im- 
portance on  the  minds  of  many,  and  pre- 
paring abundant  fruit  for  the  time  of  the 
Lord.  That  word  is  now  creeping  into 
multitudes  of  families,  in  almost  every 
village  and  town:  there  it  may  romnin 
hid  tor  a while  ; but  soon,  when  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  shall  be  more  universal,  it  will 
be  referred  to  as  the  only  infallible  guide. 
Never  did  tho  moment  appear  to  us  more 
important:  the  struggles  and  oppositions 
we  meet  ate  a certain  evidence  of  the  im- 
mense good  which  is  preparing. 

The  conversion  of  M.  De  B , and 

tho  great  sales  of  New  Testaments  which 
havo  taken  place  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, have  caused  a great  indignation  among 
some  of  the  clergy ; of  which  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  tho  better  of  one  of  our 
pedlars  (a  Roman  Catholick)  will  give  you 
an  idea.  It  is  dated  Aug.  12,1832: — ‘-I 
have  received  your  last  envoy  of  New 
Testaments  at  Montrejean:  it  would  have 
been  told  instantly,  had  not  the  priests  ex- 
erted themselves  to  prevent  their  sale; 
the  very  day  they  arrived,  they  preached 
that  the  books  I sold  wero  very  bad."  We 
have  written  instantly  to  the  pedlar  a very 
long  Letter,  to  be  communicated  to  the 
priests  of  the  different  parishes  where  the 
New  Testaments  havo  been  burnt,  and  to 
all  those  he  may  visit.  We  deplore,  in 
our  Letter,  tho  blindness  of  those,  who 
call  thomselves  Christians,  and  condemn 
the  book  on  which  Christianity  rests:  we 
explain  thia  circumstance,  as  tho  continu- 
ance of  that  spirit  of  opposition  which,  our 
Lord  himself  snnounceB,  would  ever  pur- 
sue truth  and  its  disciples:  wo  deplore 
this  error ; and  express  the  heartfelt  pity 
we  experience  for  those  who,  thinking  to 
withstand  men,  wage  war  against  God. 
We  then  explain  our  aim  in  spreading  the 
Bible ; and  forcibly  represent  the  state  of 
immorality  and  unbelief  in  which  multi- 
tudes arc  plunged,  and  our  deep  convic- 
tion that  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  alone 
powerful,  and  the  only  means  of  bringing 
them  again  to  faith  and  good  works.  We 
then  discuss  the  question  of  the  Edition  of 
Oe  Sacy  being  Roman  Catholick ; and 

f;iva  them  the  copy  of  the  Certificate  de- 
ivered  to  one  of  our  pedlars  by  the  Bishop 


of  Montauban,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation : — 

“ Montauban,  Jlpril  14, 1832. 

“ I thank  Mr.  B for  the  present  of 

the  Bible  and  New  Testament,  of  the  edi- 
tion of  1831.  A long  examination  was  not 
necessary  to  convince  me  that  the  latter 
is  in  every  respect  conformable  to  the  edi- 
tion of  1750,  by  M.  le  Maistre  de  Sacy, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Clergy  of 
France.  There  is,  therefore,  no  objection 
to  its  circulation  among  Cathoiicks. 

“ Signed, 

“ L.  Guil,  Bishop  of  Montauban.” 

Wo  trust  this  Letter  will  produce  some 
effect.  Wc  have  tried  to  unite  Christian 
charity  with  the  expression  of  the  deep  af- 
fliction wo  have  experienced  on  learning 
that  the  word  of  God  has  been  burnt : this 
affliction  has  been  great:  but  we  aro  com- 
forted by  the  conviction,  that  if  the  blood 
of  Martyrs  has  ever  been  the  seed  of  the 
Church,  how  much  more  shall  the  ashes 
of  the  divine  word  become  the  principle  of 
a spirit  of  investigation  among  those  who 
havo  been  the  witnesses  of  its  burning! — 
and  perhaps  even  the  priests  themselves 
will  feel  remorse,  and,  seeking  to  excuse 
their  action  in  their  own  eyes,  will  read 
the  Bible  to  find  precedents,  and  may  by 
that  means  be  brought  to  Him,  who  is  the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life. 


MEASURES  TAKEN  TO  ASCERTAIN 

WHETHER  ASAAD  SHIDIAK  WERE 

LIVING. 

The  story  of  Asaad  Shidiak  is 
known  to  all  the  friends  of  Evan- 
gelical missions  throughout  the 
world.  There  is  little  if  any  re- 
maining doubt,  that  he  has  died  a 
martyr  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel, 
under  the  cruel  and  relentless  per- 
secution of  the  Maronite  Papal 
Patriarch  of  Canobeen,  in  Syria. 
But  the  following  account  of  the 
measures  taken  to  ascertain  the 
fact  of  his  death,  which  we  extract 
from  the  Missionary  Herald  for 
February,  is  deeply  interesting, 
and  conveys  important  informa- 
tion on  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  state  of  things  in  Sy- 
ria and  the  Holy  Land — a change 
most  auspicious,  we  hope,  to  the 
success  of  evangelical  missions  in 
that  extensive  and  most  interest- 
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ing  part  of  the  world — The  forti- 
tude, decision,  and  perseverance 
of  Mr.  Tod,  must  command  the 
admiration  of  every  reader — We 
publish  about  half  the  account  this 
month,  and  hope  to  insert  the  re- 
mainder in  our  next  number. 

la  the  last  number,  says  the  Missionary 
Herald,  mention  wee  made  of  a journal  of 
Mr  Tod,  an  English  merchant  at  Beyroot, 
relating  to  a recent  excursion  to  the  con- 
vent at  Canobccn,  to  ascertain  whether 
Asaad  Esh  Shidiak  were  living.  Extracts 
from  that  journal  will  now  be  given.  It 
was  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Isaac  Bird,  mis- 
sionary of  the  Board  at  Beyroot,  and  dated 
June  26,  1832. 

It  will  bo  observed,  that  twelve  days 
elapsed  from  the  time  the  Emeer  Besheer 
became  acquainted  with  the  object  of  the 
visit  to  Acre  to  Mr.  Tod’s  arrival  at  Ca- 
nobeen ; so  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
Maronite  patriarch  had  notice  of  his  com- 
ing in  time  to  remove  Asaad  to  another 
place,  if  living.  The  journal,  however, 
increases  the  probability  of  his  death, 
which  was  before  very  strong 

Rov.  and  Dear  Sir — On  passing  through 
Sidon,  on  my  way  to  the  camp  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  I made  a proposal  to  your  worthy 
friend  Wortabet  to  accompany  mo,  which 
he  gladly  accepted , and  a boat  being 
found  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Haifa, 
we  immediately  got  on  board  and  put  to 
aea.  Scarcely  had  we  cleared  the  har- 
bour, when  this  zealous  and  devoted  ser- 
vant of  God  commenced  preaching  in 
Arabick  to  the  crew  and  passengers. 
They  were  a mixed  company  of  Moham- 
medans and  Christians,  and  I was  much 
struck  with  tho  attention  with  which  they 
listened  to  the  discourse.  It  was  an  expo- 
sition of  the  Sermon  on  tho  Mount,  and 
art  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  From  these 
e discoursed  moro  than  two  hours,  and 
then  entered  into  an  examination  of  some 
points  of  Mohammedan  doctrine,  particu- 
larly their  Ramadan  fast,  during  which 
they  were  required  to  eat  and  drink  no- 
thing from  morning  to  night,  for  a whole 
month.  This,  he  said,  could  not  be  of  di- 
vine origin,  because  not  of  universal  appli- 
cation ; instancing  the  inhabitants  of  high 
latitudes,  wbero  there  was  perpetual  day 
for  weeks  and  months  together.  This 
staggered  them ; but  one  of  the  more  in- 
telligent of  them  said  they  might  fast  by 
means  of  a watch : to  this  it  was  answered 
the  Koran  does  not  specify  a period  of  so 
many  hours,  but  expressly  says  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset 

Next  day  (May  30th)  we  arrived  at 
Haifa,  where  we  fonnd  a battalion  of 
Egyptians,  several  of  whom  I found  drink- 


ing wine  publickly.  Indeed  the  wine 
stores  are  always  full  of  these  men,  but  in 
other  respects  they  showed  excellent  dis- 
cipline. The  following  morning  I set  oat 
in  company  with  Wortabet  and  my  bro- 
ther P.  for  Acre,  situated  at  the  other  side 
of  the  bay,  and  distant  about  seven  mile*. 
We  proceeded  by  land,  and  met  a convoy 
of  sick  and  wounded,  coining  on  cavalry 
horses  to  the  Egyptian  hospitals  on  mount 
Carmel.  Shortly  afterwards  the  dead  bo- 
dies, which  we  observed  floating  on  the 
water,  announced  our  approach  to  a late 
scene  of  conflict.  Acre  had  been  taken 
by  assault  tbe  preceding  Sunday,  but 
Ibrahim  l’asha  was  three  miles  from  tbe 
city,  in  the  summer  residence  of  bis  pre- 
decessor, who  had  already  been  sent  on  to 
Egypt.  We  arrived  there  at  four  P.  M. 
and  were  immediately  directed  to  the  hall 
of  audience.  As  soon  as  the  Pasha  per- 
ceived us  approaching,  he  welcomed  us  in 
that  engaging  manner  for  which  bis  fa- 
ther, Mohammed  Ali,  is  so  celebrated,  and 
the  usual  Oriental  salutations  were  ex- 
changed. Wortabet  cut  them  short,  how- 
ever, by  requesting  a private  audience. 

“ Instantly,”  said  the  Pasha,  and  rising, 
led  us  into  his  cabinet.  “Now,  drago- 
man," said  he,  “ do  you  interpret  exactly 
what  tbe  gentloman  has  to  say.” 

The  Pasha  having  been  informed  who  I 
was,  of  the  acquaintance  I had  with  his 
father  in  Egypt,  and  so  on,  I directed 
Wortabet  to  open  the  subject  of  our  visit 
in  the  manner  we  had  agreed  upon;  when 
he  began — 

“ We  have  come  to  tell  your  highness 
of  a most  important  matter,  one  which  is 
of  deep  interest  to  many  on  both  aides  of 
tho  great  ocean." 

“ Well,  what  is  the  matter?" 

W.  “ It  is  a thing  which  is  a shame  to 
all  countries  and  kings,  a thing  which  has 
beon  done  contrary  to  all  justice  and  right, 
and  which  there  lias  been  no  one  to  in- 
quire into.” 

Pasha.  “ What  is  it?" 

II'.  “ A certain  man  by  tbe  name  of 
Asaad  Esh  Shidiak,  was  instructor  in  Ara- 
bick to  some  American  gentlemen  in  this 
country,  and  while  iu  this  employment,  it 
so  happened  that  he  heard  many  things 
contrary  to  his  religious  opinions  in  which 
he  hadvieen  educated.  This  led  him  to 
search  into  the  holy  book  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
he  discovered  that  many  of  his  opinions 
were  wrong.  So  he  determined  to  give 
up  his  errors  and  follow  that  book.  Bat 
the  Maronite  patriarch,  hearing  of  this, 
was  angry,  and  commanded  him  to  conti- 
nue to  worship  his  images,  and  such  like, 
and  finally  threw  him  into  prison,  where, 
if  alive,  he  has  been  lying  seven  yean, 
and  there  is  nobody  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  bis  imprisonment.” 
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Pasha.  “1  hire  never  heard  of  (his  mat- 
ter.'’ 

H7  “ True,  efTentHm  ; but  there  was  a 
Pasha  who  knew  of  it." 

Pasha.  “This  matter  concerns  the 
Emeer  Besbeer,"  (prince  of  the  moun- 
tains ) 

W’r-  “ True,  effendim;  but  he  closed  bis 
eyes  that  he  might  not  see,  and  his  oars 
that  he  might  not  hear.” 

Pasha  “ Wbat  is  the  reason  wfiy  this 
man  would  not  worship  images  and  pic- 
tures, and  pray  to  (he  dead,  and  so  on  ?" 
Then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he 
added,  “ Where  was  he  imprisoned  ?" 

W.  “ In  the  convent  of  Canobeen. — 
This  merchant  is  anxious  that  you  deliver 
over  this  man  to  him,  and  by  so  doing  you 
would  not  only  lay  him  under  deep  obliga- 
tions to  your  highness,  but  cause  great  joy 
among  many  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  patriarch  at  three  different  times  has 
given  out  that  ho  was  dead,  while  in  fact 
he  was  alivo  ; though  he  affirms  that  he  is 
dead,  we  are  warranted  in  disbelieving  the 
report.  We  wish  your  highness  to  au- 
thorize a search  to  be  made  for  this  man, 
and  that  the  matter  for  the  moment  be 
kept  a secret,  lest  the  patriarch  either  re- 
move or  kill  his  prisoner.” 

Pasha.  “I  shall  mention  the  subj’ect 
only  to  the  Emeer  Besheer,  and  the  mat- 
ter aball  remain  among  ourselves.  But 
where  do  you  say  he  is  confined  ?” 

W.  “ In  the  convent  of  Canobeen,  in  a 
dungeon  below  ground.”  [Such  waa  the 
report.] 

Pasha.  11  Write  me  the  name.” 

B'.  “ We  will  bring  it  to  you  in  writing 
hereafter."  (After  a pause  W.  continued” 
“ It  would  be  doing  God  servico  were  you 
to  allow  every  man  under  your  govern- 
ment to  worship  God  according  to  his 
cbnscience.  If  a man  now  worship  God 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  he  cannot  do  so, 
through  fear  of  this  patriarch ; but  if  you 
will  permit  every  Christian  to  follow  what 
he  finds  in  his  holy  books,  you  will  do  a 
most  acceptable  deed.” 

Pasha.  “ At  present  this  is  difficult, 
"e  must  indeed  provide  for  what  the 
great  God  requires  of  us,  but  now  we  have 
war  before  us.  I also  hare  read  books 
from  the  English,  and  they  say  many  good 
things  about  religion,  but  they  say  we 
must  first  provide  for  war.*  However, 
please  God,  we  shall  establish  here  the 
*ame  religious  liberty  as  in  Egypt.  I 
have  put  an  end  to  the  vexations  hitherto 
*5P*r|enced  by  tho  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem, 
■'ow  they  may  go  and  come,  and  no  man 
dan's  demand  money  from  them,  or  annoy 
them  in  any  way.” 

' It  is  not  obvious  to  what  English 
"°o»»  the  I’asha  here  alluded  wuich 
taught  such  doctrine. 


We  then  expressed  our  most  cordial 
gratitude  for  the  kind  manner  in  which 
he  had  received  us,  and  took  our  leave. 

Next  day  (June  2d)  we  waited  on  the 
Pasha,  and  handed  him  the  following  me- 
mento written  in  Arabick.  “ Asaad  Esh 
Shidiak,  imprisoned  by  the  Maronite  pa- 
triarch in  the  convent  of  Canobeen,  under 
ground,  and  that  for  several  yearB  past, 
because  he  would  not  worship  images,  nor 
pictures,  nor  pray  lo  the  dead.”  Ibrahim 
put  the  document  carefully  up,  and  said 
he  would  show  it  to  tho  prince.  The  lat- 
ter arrived  that  afternoon  in  the  camp. 

We  allowed  the  next  day,  being  the 
Sabbath,  to  elapse  without  pressing  the 
Pasha  further;  but  on  the  fourth  we  again 
waited  on  him,  and,  as  before,  were  ad- 
mitted to  a private  audience. 

Pasha.  “ 1 have  inquired  of  the  prince 
respecting  Asaad,  and  he  affirms  that  he 
is  dead.” 

W.  “ So  it  was  given  out  when  we  knew 
he  was  nlivo." 

Pasha.  “ Come  again  at  the  -far,”  (half 
past  three.) 

We  returned  accordingly  at  the  Aar, 
when  he  received  us  warmly,  sent  every 
one  away  lo  he  alone  with  us,  and  taking 
Wortabet  familiarly  by  the  shoulder,  and 
putting  his  face  close  to  him,  said,  “ All  is 
well — your  business  is  finished — dismiss 
every  fear.  I have  spoken  to  the  prince, 
and  he  offers  to  give  six  soldiers,  if  you 
will  give  an  Englishman  to  accompany 
them.” 

I said,  “ I will  go.” 

“Very  well,"  said  the  Pasha,  smiling; 
“ to-morrow  1 will  give  you  a tezkereh,” 
(a  written  order.) 

I said,  “ May  it  please  yonr  highness, 
as  soon  as  possible;  I am  anxious  to  pro- 
ceed.” 

“ No,  no,”  said  he,  “ you  muat  itay  with 
us  a little  longer." 

We  thanked  him,  and  retired. 

June  5.  Waited  upon  the  Pasha  for  the 
tezkereh,  when  he  called  Hanna  El  Bahb- 
ri,  his  chief  secretary,  and  charged  him  to 
go  to  the  prince,  and  tell  him  to  give  to 
Mr.  T.  six  soldiers,  and  full  authority  to 
search  the  mountains  for  Asaad  Esh  Shi- 
diak. If  found  alive,  he  was  to  be  deli- 
vered up  to  me. 

Our  business  with  tho  Pasha  boing  now 
accomplished,  I felt  myself  strongly 
moved,  thinking  1 might  never  have  ano- 
ther opportunity,  lo  sound  hit  feelings 
still  furibor  on  the  importsnt  subject  of 
religious  toleration.  So  1 said  to  him, 
“ With  your  highness’  permission,  I should 
be  glad  to  be  indulged  with  a single  word 
more  in  a private  audience.” 

“Certainly,”  he  answered,  and  the 
room  was  soon  cleared,  when  I proceed- 
ed:— 

“The  religious  toleration  of  which  I 
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have  been  a witness  in  Egypt,  and  the 
mercy  you  have  now  extended  to  a perse- 
cuted Christian  here,  emboldens  me  to 
submit  to  your  highness  another  question. 
It  is  nr  great  publick  interest,  and  I hope 
it  will  be  taken  in  good  part.  In  past  ages 
it  has  been  said  in  Europe,  that  if  a Mos- 
lem left  his  religion  and  becamo  a Chris- 
tian, his  life  must  pay  the  forfeit.  Since 
then,  light  has  come  down  upon  the  world, 
and  men  now  think  differently  from  those 
of  former  times.  What  1 would  ask  is, 
whether  now  a Moslem  would  really  be 
put  to  death  for  changing  his  religion  ?” 


The  Pasha  appeared  embarrassed,  and  a 

pause  ensued. 

“ This,”  raid  he,  “ is  a marvellous  ques- 
tion. I cannot  answer  it  now.  I hare 
war  before  me  with  the  Turks.  We  haT« 
the  law — but  1 do  not  know  all  the  law — 
however,  when  our  military  operations 
shall  be  terminated,  we  Bhall  practise  here 
the  same  religious  toleration  that  exists  in 
Egypt." 

Hia  answer  was  as  favourable,  perhaps, 
as  could  have  been  expected  under  the 
circumstances. 

( To  he  concluded.) 


tDtctu  of  $ubltcft  SCffair^. 


EUROPE. 

We  havo  seen  no  advices  from  Europo  more  recent  than  tho  16th  of  January  from 
Britain,  and  of  tho  12th  of  the  same  month  from  France;  and  the  intelligence  is  not  of 
much  general  interest — The  stalo  of  Europe  remains  nearly  the  same  as  at  our  last 
report — The  prospect  of  a general  war  is  represented  as  much  less  threatening  than  it 
was  a short  time  since. 

Britain. — Tho  new  British  Parliament  was  to  meet  early  in  February.  The  London 
Globe  of  Jan.  7th  gives  tho  following  official  result  of  the  recent  elections: — England, 
Reformers,  394,  Conservatives,  110 — Scotland,  Reformers,  44,  Conservatives,  9 — 
Ireland,  Reformers,  80,  Conservatives,  25. — Total  Reformers,  518 — Conservatives  144. 
Some  severe  shocks  of  an  earthquake  had  been  felt  at  Swanscy,  and  the  surrounding 
country,  to  the  distance  of  thirty  miles.  There  were  three  shocks,  the  first  having  oc- 
cured  on  the  28th  of  Dec.  This  was  rather  slight,  and  principally  felt  towards  the 
coast.  The  second  occurrod  on  tho  following  day,  early  in  the  morning,  and  was  felt 
by  every  person  either  asleep  or  awake.  The  third  excited  considerable  alarm,  and 
took  place  about  8 o'clock  on  the  subsequent  morning.  The  bells  rung  in  many  of  the 
churches  and  houses — chimneys  were  thrown  down — walls  gave  way — several  houses 
opened,  from  tho  roof  to  the  ground,  nearly  an  inch  in  width — many  sunk  from  two  to 
four  feet,  and  all  vibrated  in  such  a manner  that  their  fall  was  momentarily  expected. 
It  lasted  almost  four  seconds  and  was  accompanied  by  a sound  which  is  described  to 
have  been  truly  terrific.  A most  destructive  fire  broke  out  in  Liverpool  on  the  night 
of  the  14th  January,  which  laid  a number  of  warehouses  and  dwellings  in  ruins,  and 
destroyed  a vast  amount  of  property.  The  ronowal  of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land was  an  absorbing  topic.  The  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  it  would  be 
renewed,  limiting,  however,  the  extent  of  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  Bank  to  a 
much  smaller  circle  than  that  fixed  by  the  existing  arrangements.  The  Joint  Stock 
Banking  Companies  cannot  at  present  be  established  within  65  miles  of  London.  It 
will  probably  be  proposed  to  allow  them  to  be  established  within  about  one  third  of  that 
distance.  A large  additional  military  force — several  regiments — was  on  the  point  of 
being  sent  to  Ireland  by  tho  British  Government.  The  county  of  Kilkenny  was  in  a 
very  distracted  Btate.  Twenty-two  houses  had  been  attacked  by  the  Whitefeet,  prin- 
cipally with  a view  of  dispossesing  holders  of  land  taken  in  opposition  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Whitefeet.  Thirty  persons  were  committed  to  the  countviail,  during  the  month 
of  December,  for  alleged  offences  against  tho  Government.  The  collection  of  tithes 
was  again  the  exciting  causo.  Many  cases  of  the  Cholera  wore  constantly  occurring, 
and  robberies  and  murdors  in  all  quarters  of  the  island. 

France. — Tho  Froocb  Ministers  have  resolved  to  retain  the  Duchess  do  Berri  as  a 
prisoner  until  she  can  procure  a guarantee  for  her  future  good  conduct,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding to  her  trial.  1200  Carlist  youths  went  in  procession  to  the  hotel  of  Chateau- 
briand, to  compliment  him  as  tho  friend  of  the  Duchess.  It  was  this  which  excited 
the  publick  feeling,  and  rendered  it  necessary  to  adopt  some  decisive  course  respecting 
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her.  Six  of  the  Paris  Journals  had  been  seized,  for  giving  favourable  notices  of  iho  pro- 
cession of  the  Carlisle.  It  is  said  Joseph  Buonaparte  some  time  since  proposed  to  the 
Chambers,  to  ascend  the  Throne  as  the  regent  of  Napoleon  11.  The  discovery  of  this 
attempt  at  negotiation,  excited  much  interest.  It  appears  by  a letter  from  Brest,  of 
the  8th  of  January,  that  “ Orders  have  been  received  to  fit  out  three  ships  of  the  line 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  taking  those  which  can  be  soonest  got  ready.  There  is 
no  certain  information  as  to  the  object  of  this  armament,  but  there  are  said  to  be  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  an  expedition  to  Hayti  is  in  contemplation.”  King  Louis 
Philippe  left  Cambray  on  the  8th — On  passing  through  Caleau  Cambrcsis,  Marseilles, 
and  Avesnes,  the  King  and  Princes  alighted  and  reviewed  the  National  Guard  of  the 
several  towns.  The  King  then  proceeded  to  deliver  the  crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Ho- 
nour, to  those  who  had  distinguiahed  themselves  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  citadel 
of  Antwerp.  This  was  also  accompanied  by  an  address  of  the  most  flattering  kind  to 
the  whole  army. 

Spaik. — Private  accounts  represent  the  health  of  tho  King  of  Spain,  such  as  to  ren- 
der his  speedy  death  very  probable,  indeed  almost  certain.  The  condition  of  the  coun- 

'*>  therefore,  extremely  precarious.  On  the  31st  of  December,  a number  of  per- 
sonages of  high  rank  were  summoned  by  the  Queen  to  tho  palace,  where  a certificate 
was  then  read  by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  to  the  effect  that  the  King  had  in  his  cham- 
ber that  day  signed  a decree,  revoking  and  declaring  to  be  of  no  effect,  the  decree  ex- 
torted from  him  during  his  illness,  relative  to  the  succession  of  the  throne.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  present  revocation  is  that  of  rendering  heiress  to  the  throne  the  present  In- 
fanta, to  the  exclusion  of  Don  Carlos,  the  brother  of  Ferdinand,  an  exclusion  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  will  not  be  tacitly  assented  to,  either  by  Don  Carlos, 
or  by  the  Apostolical  party. 

Portugal. — The  news  from  Portugal  is  unfavourable  to  Don  Pedro.  On  tho  7th 
January,  a heavy  cannonading  took  place  from  the  Miguelite  batteries,  which  lasted 
for  three  hours,  and  occasioned  great  destruction  to  the  houses  in  Oporto.  On  the 
morning  of  the  8th,  a heavy  firing  commenced  from  Miguel's  two  batteries  at  the 
north  of  tho  harbour,  which  was  returned  occasionally  from  the  Castle  of  St.  John  de 
Foz.  Sartorius's  squadron  was  still  at  Vigo,  and  not  a single  cruiser  of  Don  Pedro’s 
was  to  be  seen  off  Oporto.  Other  accounts  however  slate,  that  General  Salignac  had 
arrived  at  Oporto,  to  take  tho  command  of  Don  Pedro's  army  ; and  that  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  arrival  of  a considerable  reinforcement  of  French  troops,  sanguine 
expectations  were  entertained  of  a successful  general  battle  with  the  forces  of  Don 
Miguel. 

Italv. — At  the  last  accounts  from  Italy,  a new  volcanick  eruption  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius was  in  progress.  It  threatened  to  bo  very  destructive.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Courts  of  Naples,  Turin,  Florence,  and  Rome,  have  concluded  a defensive  alliance 
against  overy  internal  reaction  and  foreign  aggression: 

Hotnirn  asd  Belgium. — In  reply  to  the  now  propositions  submitted  to  him  by 
England  and  France,  the  King  of  Holland  has  sent  a counter  project,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  not  stated.  The  Editor  of  the  London  Times,  reprobates,  in  very  strong 
language,  the  obstinacy  of  the  King  of  Holland,  in  refusing  the  articles  of  pacifica- 
fication  proposed  to  him;  and  protests  against  any  farther  delay  in  compelling  him  to 
accede  to  the  terms  proposed.  The  King  of  Holland  has  conferred  the  highest  ho- 
nours in  his  gift  on  Genoral  Cbasse,  whoso  character  appears  to  stand  high  both  with 
friends  and  foos. 

Prussia  and  Austria  have  on  the  whole,  says  a London  paper,  better  hopes  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  than  we  at  one  time  entertained.  These  arise  from  some 
clearer  insight  into  the  condition  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  King  of  Prussia  is 
universally  beloved  and  honoured  by  the  inhabitants  of  Prussia  Proper,  who  would  go 
all  lengths  with  him  in  any  cause  in  which  he  may  choose  to  embark.  They  wero 
once  French,  and  no  littlo  pains  have  been  taken  of  late  to  instil  afresh  into  them  the 
love  of  French  principles  and  French  union ; so  that  one  of  the  first  events  of  a gene- 
ral war  might  be  the  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted. Here,  therefore,  a grand  obstacle  is  interposed.  The  King,  too,  personally,  is 
averse  to  it,  except  controlled  by  imperious  circumstances;  and  though  the  Crown 
Prince  is  disposed  to  run  all  hazards,  his  popularity  is  as  small  as  that  of  his  father  is 
great,  and  in  the  event  of  the  demise  of  the  reigning  Sovereign,  the  effective  power 
of  the  kingdom  might  therefore  be  expected  to  be  weakened. 

Austria  is  poor.  Her  credit  is  bad.  Her  Five  per  Cont.  bonds  are  about  84 — 
under  the  price  of  our  Three  per  Cents,  while  the  firing  of  the  first  shot  would  drive 
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them  immeasurably  down.  In  abort,  the  sinews  of  war  possessed  by  the  three  absolute 
governments  are  thin  and  emaciated,  while  those  of  England  and  France  are  powerful 
and  effective.  In  addition  to  this,  the  voice  of  England  against  war  has  been  poured 
of  late  into  the  ear  of  the  British  Cabinet  with  a distinctness  which  they  cannot  mis- 
construe; while  the  French  Government  has  obtained  a strength  and  vigour  from 
internal  causes  which  Msrahal  Soult  was  supposed  to  think  it  could  not  reach,  unless 
the  maddened  spirits  of  the  people  were  diverted  into  other  than  native  channels. 
Such  considerations  increase  our  hopes  of  peace.  The  events  of  a moment  may  dash 
them  at  once  to  the  ground. 

Turkev — A letter  from  Paris,  of  Jan.  12th,  says  a London  print,  gives  the  following 
as  the  latest  and  most  authenlick  information  from  Constantinople.  “ The  progress  of 
the  Pacha's  troops  in  Asia  Minor  is  rapid  ; insurrection  is  fast  spreading  every  where. 
The  Sultan  has  no  money  and  but  few  troops.  He  cannot  rely  either  on  the  courage 
or  fidelity  of  the  latter,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  that  on  their  first  encounter 
with  Ibrahim,  they  will  be  defeated  and  dispersed,  if  not  induced  to  join  his  trium- 
phant banner.  All  the  best  letters  from  Constantinople,  dated  the  10th  ult.  and  re- 
ceived by  the  last  post,  say  that  Ibrahim  was  only  a few  days'  inarch  from  the  capital, 
and  express  the  fullest  conviction  that  npthing  but  foreign  interference  could  check 
his  progress.  It  is  rvident  that  the  Court  of  Russia  is  anxiously  desirous  to  prevent 
his  going  too  far,  and  it  is  probablo  that  it  will  take  means  to  prevent  him,  if  the 
danger  becomes  too  imminent  to  sllow  of  any  time  being  lost  in  consultations  with 
other  European  Powers  on  what  ought  to  be  done.” 

The  Missionary  Hfeiald  for  February,  states  that  Mr.  Temple,  st  Malta,  had  received 
advices  from  Constantinople  up  to  October  2d.  The  plague  was  then  making  fearful 
ravages,  and  the  Cholera  had  just  made  its  appearance.  Another  great  fire  had  also 
happened  in  the  suburb  of  Pera,  consuming  six  or  seven  hundred  houses.  Mr.  Temple 
says : “ Turkey  soems  to  be  withering  away,  like  a tree  smitten  by  the  hot  thunder- 
bolts of  heaven.  Ten  years  more  of  dissslrous  events  to  her,  like  the  ten  last  pad, 
will  scarcely  leave  her  a place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  All  Syria,  in  its 
length  and  breadth,  is  in  the  hands  of  Ibrahim  Pscha,  and  Mr.  Nicholaysen  says,  that 
through  his  providence  they  enjoy  great  quietness,  and  that  some  worthy  deeds  are 
done  unto  that  nation.  Mr  Bird  writes,  Sept.  I5lh,  that  an  English  merchant  is  dis- 
tributing the  Scriptures  at  Damascus.  We  see  strange  things  in  these  days,  but  Bhall 
see  greater  things  than  these  without  doubt  soon.  The  way  of  the  Lord  is  certainly 
being  prepared  in  a most  extraordinary  manner,  and  to  a most  extraordinary  extent  in* 
the  world,  at  this  moment,  and  let  us  hope  that  he  will  soon  be  seen  travelling  in  the 
greatness  of  his  strength  and  showing  himself  mighty  to  save.” 

Want  of  space  prevents  our  insertion  of  a few  articles,  of  some  interest,  from  Asia 
and  Arnica. 


AMERICA. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  observe,  that  the  last  accounts  from  the  Southern  part  of 
our  Continent,  represent  our  sister  republicks  there  as  apparently  approximating  to  a 
state  of  peace.  In  the  United  Provinces,  Colombia,  Mexico,  and  Central  America, 
civil  war  was  nearly  or  quite  at  an  end.  In  Mexico,  the  armies  of  Bustamente  and 
Santa  Anna  were  reconciled,  and  their  leaders  were  united  iu  endeavouring  to  conso- 
lidate the  republick,  on  the  principles  of  those  who  began  the  late  revolution. 

Uxitxd  States. — The  late  interesting  session  of  Congress  closed,  of  course,  on  the 
4th  of  the  present  month.  The  three  important  bills— the  Tariff  bill  as  modified  by 
Mr.  Clay,  the  bill  to  enable  the  President  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws,  in  opposition  to 
the  nullifiera  of  the  South,  and  the  bill  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  among  the  several  States— were  all  oarried  by  large  majorities.  The  sig- 
nature by  tile  President  of  the  two  former,  is  announced,  but  it  is  feared  that  he  will 
veto  tho  third.  The  President's  inaugural  speech,  on  the  day  that  Congress  rose,  in 
short,  temperate,  and  firm,  and  closes,  as  it  ought  to  do,  with  a fervent  acknowledg- 
ment of  dependence  on  the  good  providence  of  God  It  would  seem  by  a recent  article 
from  Washington,  that  we  are  threatened  with  another  Indian  war.  May  God  in  his 
mercy  prevent  it,  and  overrule  our  publick  affairs  for  his  glory,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  union,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  our  beloved  country. 
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LECTURES  ON  THE  SHORTER  CATE- 
CHISM OF  THE  WESTMINSTER  AS- 
SEMBLY OF  DIVINES ADDRESSED 

TO  YOUTH. 

LECTURE  LXIVI. 

The  accuracy  of  expression  or 
definition,  which  is  apparent  in 
every  part  of  our  Catechism,  is 
very  observable  in  the  answer  now 
under  consideration.  Prayer  is 
said  to  be  “ the  offering  up  of  our 
desires  to  God  for  things  agreeable 
to  his  will.”  Desire  is  here  repre- 
sented as  being  an  essential  attri- 
bute of  every  address  to  God, 
which  can  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
prayer.  Let  the  language  made 
use  of  be  in  itself  ever  so  proper, 
or  ever  so  impressive,  if  it  be  not 
the  expression  of  real  desire  in  him 
who  uses  it,  nothing  which  the 
Great  Hearer  of  prayer  will  regard 
with  approbation,  is  offered  by  the 
apparent  worshipper.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  desires  of  the 
heart  truly  and  earnestly  go  forth 
unto  God,  it  is  acceptable  prayer 
with  him;  although  not  a single 
word  be  uttered,  or  although  the 
words  employed  be  not  in  them- 
selves the  correct  expression  of 
the  desires.  “The  Lord  heareth 
the  desires  of  the  humble,”  says 
the  Psalmist:  and  the  apostle  Paul 
instructs  us,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
makes  intercession  in  the  hearts  of 
the  children  of  God  “ with  groan- 
Ch.  /Mi.— Vol.  XI. 


ings  which  cannot  be  uttered."  Be 
ever  mindful,  then,  my  dear  youth, 
of  these  two  things — first,  that  in 
prayer  you  always  stand  as  parties 
with  God,  whom  you  immediately 
address,  and  with  whose  presence 
and  glorious  majesty  you  should 
be  deeply  impressed;  and  second- 
ly, that  the  sincerest  desires  of 
your  soul  must  accompany  the 
language  you  use,  if  you  expect 
audience  and  acceptance  with 
Him. 

In  the  anti-christian  church  of 
Rome,  they  offer  prayers  to  saints 
and  angels,  as  well  as  to  God.  But 
in  my  lectures  on  the  first  and  se- 
cond precepts  of  the  Decalogue,* 
I have  shown  that  this  whole  prac- 
tice, as  well  as  the  use  of  images, 
or  sensible  representations  of  the 
Deity,  or  of  any  of  his  creatures, 
in  religious  worship,  is  pointedly 
forbidden  in  those  precepts,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  re- 
vealed will  of  God.  I need  there- 
fore only  recommend  what  is  there 
said  pn  these  topicks  to  your  care- 
ful attention;  and  add,  on  the  point 
before  us,  the  answer  given  in  our 
larger  Catechism  to  the  question— 
“Are  we  to  pray  to  God  onlyP  A. 
God  only  being  able  to  search  the 
heart,  hear  the  request,  pardon  the 
sins,  and  fulfil  the  desires  of  all; 
and  only  to  be  believed  in  and 

* Seo  Lectures  33  and  40. 
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worshipped  with  religious  wor- 
ship: prayer,  which  is  a special 
part  thereof,  is  to  be  made  to  him 
alone,  and  to  none  other” — Each 
person  of  the  adorable  Trinity,  be- 
ing truly  divine,  may  occasionally 
be  directly  and  specially  addressed 
iu  prayer;  but  in  general,  our  di- 
rect address  is  to  the  Father, 
through  the  Son,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Spirit, 

As  we  are  to  desire  of  God  in 
prayer  such  things  only  as  “ are 
agreeable  to  his  will,”  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  ascertain  what 
things  are  agreeable  to  his  will. 
Here  our  guide  must  be  the  reve- 
lation of  that  will,  as  contained  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  to  this 
we  must  be  careful  to  adhere,  both 
with  respect  to  the  matter  and 
manner  of  our  desires  and  peti- 
tions. The  matter  or  subject  of 
prayer,  is  in  general,  whatsoever 
is  calculated  to  promote,  or  is  con- 
sistent with,  the  glory  of  God  and 
our  own  greatest  good;  and  fami- 
liarity with  the  divine  word  can 
alone  give  us  a clear  discernment 
of  both  these  objects.  That  word 
will  teach  us,  that  there  are  some 
things  which  we  may  and  ought 
to  desire  and  ask  for  absolutely,  or 
without.any  qualification;  and  that 
there  are  other  things,  that  we 
must  petition  for  only  conditional- 
ly; that  is,  if  infinite  wisdom  see 
that  what  we  ask  is  proper  in  it- 
self, and  if  granted  will  really  pro- 
mote our  best  and  most  enduring 
interests.  Thus,  for  example,  we 
know  that  we  may  pray  absolutely 
that  God’s  name  maybe  hallowed, 
or  his  declarative  glory  be  pro- 
moted; that  his  kingdom  may 
come,  and  his  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven;  and  for 
ourselves,  that  God  would  forgive 
us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our 
t debtors;  and  not  abandon  us  to 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from 
all  evil — plainly  implying  the  par- 
don of  our  sins,  on  the  terms 
of  the  gospel  covenant,  and  our 
being  preserved  from  falling  irre- 


coverably before  temptation,  and. 
into  final  perdition.  Yet  even  in 
regard  to  these  subjects  of  prayer, 
the  time,  and  the  means,  and  the 
manner,  in  which  our  requests  shall 
be  granted,  are  all  to  be  prayed 
for  conditionally.  We  may,  for  in- 
stance, pray  that  certain  mission- 
ary operations  may  be  eminently 
blessed  for  the  promotion  of  God ’» 
declarative  glory  and  the  extension 
of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom;  bat 
this  must  be  done  w'ith  an  express 
submission  to  the  will  of  God. 
Possibly  he  may  not  see  it  best  to 
prosper  and  bless  the  particular 
mission  contemplated, but  to  make 
use  of  some  other,  or  of  some 
means  which  we  do  not  think  of^ 
to  effect  the  good  for  which  our 
prayer  has  been  offered.  In  like 
manner,  the  way,  and  means,  and 
time,  in  which  we  shall  obtain  the 
forgiveness  of  our  sins,  and  a final 
deliverauce  from  all  their  fearful 
consequences,  must  not  be  pre- 
scribed by  us.  We  may  indeed 
earnestly  and  repeatedly  pray  with 
David,  “Make  haste  to  help  me, 
O Lord,  my  salvation;”  or  with 
our  Redeemer  himself,  importu- 
nately cry  that  a bitter  cup  may 
pass  away  from  us;  but  with  him 
we  ought,  in  all  such  cases,  to  feel 
and  express  an  entire  submission 
to  the  will  of  our  heavenly  Father. 
We  should  remember  that  the  pro- 
mises of  God  are  to  be  at  once  our 
guide,  and  the  ground  of  our  peti- 
tions and  pleadings,  in  prayer. 
We  ought  therefore  to  study  the 
promises  very  carefully;  for  in  the 
true  and  real  sense  in  which  a pro- 
mise is  made  in  the  oracles  of  in- 
fallible truth,  it  will,  if  we  plead  it 
in  faith,  be  always  fulfilled;  but  if 
we  mistake  the  nature  of  the 
promise,  it  will  not  be  answered, 
and  the  disappointment  may  prove 
a grievous  discouragement  and 
stumbling  block  to  us.*  This  is  a 

* Unh&ppy  consequences  have  some- 
times followed  from  not  distinguishing'  the 
promises  which  were  made  to  the  faith  of 
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very  important  practical  subject, 
and  I hope  the  few  hints  I have 
now  offered  may  lead  you  to  study 
it,  and  understand  it  aright.  I 
shall  only  add,  that  genuine  pray- 
er, or  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
prayer  of  faith,  will  never  be  with- 
out benefit  to  those  who  offer  it. 
Let  the  nature  of  the  promises  be 
truly  apprehended,  and  petitions 
grounded  on  them  be  perseverin^- 
ly  sent  up  to  God,  believing — or  tn 
faith — that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently 
seek  him,”  and  then  assuredly  the 
petitioner  will  have  the  thing 
which  he  asks,  if  God  sees  that  it 
will  be  best  for  him;  and  if  it  is 
seen  that  the  best  interest  of  the 
petitioner  would  not  be  promoted 
by  granting  the  specifick  thing 
prayed  for,  God  will  either  give 
him  something  better  in  its  place, 
or  so  sanctify  a total  refusal,  as  to 
render  that  a greater  blessing  than 
the  granting  of  the  special  request. 
It  appears  that  the  apostle  Paul 
never  obtained  the  removal  of  the 
thorn  in  the  flesh,  the  messenger 
of  Satan  sent  to  buffet  him,  and 
for  a deliverance  from  which  he 
“ besought  the  Lord  thrice;”  but 
he  got  the  promise — “ My  grace 
is  sufficient  for  thee,  my  strength 
is  made  perfect  in  weakness;”  and 
this  was  better  for  him,  and  so  he 
was  fully  convinced,  than  if  he  had 
obtained  exactly  what  he  had 
thrice  prayed  for — “ Most  gladly, 
says  he,  will  I rather  glory  in  my 
infirmities,  that  the  power  of  Christ 
may  rest  upon  me.”  Surely,  my 
dear  youth,  it  can  require  no  la- 
boured argument,  to  prove  that  it 
is  an  unspeakable  privilege  to  have 

miracle*,  from  those  which  the  possessor* 
of  wring  faith  (for  the  faith  of  miracles 
wai  not  always  saving)  may  plead  in  every 
*ge  of  the  church.  We  believe  that  mi- 
racles have  long  since  ceased,  and  there- 
fore thst  such  passages  of  scripture  as 
Matt,  xvii.  20,  and  xxi.  21.  Mark  xi.  23. 
Luke  xvii,  6.  1 Cor.  xii.  9,  and  xiii.  2, 
®u»t,  when  taken  in  their  literal  sense,  bo 
•ppheable  only  to  those  who  lived  in  the 
primitive  age  of  the  church. 
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infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  to 
choose  for  us,  rather  than  to  be  left 
to  our  own  erring  understanding 
or  misguided  passions,  to  choose 
for  ourselves.  Even  a heathen 
poet  (Juvenal  in  his  tenth  Satire) 
has  shown  most  impressively,  that 
God  may  and  frequently  does,  chas- 
tise men  in  the  most  fearful  man- 
ner by  granting  their  requests,  and 
eminently  favour  and  bless  them 
by  sometimes  disappointing  their 
fondest  wishes  and  earnest  entrea- 
ties. 

I have  already  mentioned  inci- 
dentally, that  the  time  for  granting 
the  requests  which  we  proffer  to 
God  in  prayer,  must  be  submitted 
entirely  to  his  will.  But  this  is  a 
point  that  deserves  some  particu- 
lar attention.  The  Father  of  mer- 
cies may  delay  to  answer  our  peti- 
tions— may  delay  long,  nay,  even 
seem  for  a time  to  repulse  us; 
and  yet  this,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Syrophcenician  woman  who 
came  to  our  Saviour,  may  be  only 
intended  to  try  our  faith,  to  put 
our  perseverance  to  the  test,  and 
to  render  the  rich  and  abundant 
blessing  which  shall  ultimately  be 
conferred,  the  more  delightful  and 
precious.  Christ  spoke  a parable 
to  this  end,  “ that  men  ought  al- 
ways to  pray  and  not  to  faint”—* 
And  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
we  are  admonished,  that  “ we  have 
need  of  patience,  after  that  we 
have  done  the  will  of  God,  that  we 
may  receive  the  promise.” 

The  next  clause  in  the  answer 
under  consideration  tells  us,  that 
our  desires  are  to  be  offered  up  to 
God  “in  the  name  of  Christ." 
Our  blessed  Lord  said  to  his  dis- 
ciples, “Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask 
the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will 
give  it  you.”  And  again,  speak- 
ing of  what  should  take  place  after 
his  resurrection  and  ascension,  he 
says,  “ at  that  day  ye  shall  ask  the 
Father  in  my  name.”  And  still 
more  explicitly  and  fully  he  de- 
clared, “ I am  the  way,  and  the 
truth,  and  the  life;  no  man  cometh 
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unto  the  Father  but  by  me.”  The 
truth  is,  that  but  for  the  interces- 
sion of  Christ,  there  would  be  no 
access  for  sinners  to  a holy  and 
sin  hating  God;  and  to  the  exer- 
cised believer  no  passages  in  the 
sacred  volume  are  more  precious 
than  those  which  speak  of  the 
priestly  office  of  Christ,  an  essen- 
tial part  of  which  consists  in  his 
the  intercessor  and  advocate 
people,  before  the  throne  of 
God  on  high.  Every  prayer  that 
we  utter,  my  beloved  youth,  ought 
to  be  put,  as  it  were,  into  the  hand 
of  Christ,  that  he  may  present  it 
with  acceptance  before  the  mercy 
seat  in  the  upper  sanctuary.  There 
are  no  arguments  or  pleadings 
that  we  can  use  in  prayer  compa- 
rable to  those  which  we  derive 
from  what  Christ  has  done  for  sin- 
ners, and  the  encouragement  he  has 
given,  even  to  the  chief  of  them, 
to  plead  his  merits,  and  to  ask  in 
his  name.  Indeed,  without  these, 
as  already  intimated,  nothing  else 
would  be  of  any  avail.  I mention 
it  with  grief,  that  we  sometimes 
hear  prayers,  or  rather  what  are 
called  such,  in  which  the  media- 
tion and  intercession  of  Christ  are 
scarcely  mentioned,  or  alluded  to 
at  all;  or  if  it  be,  it  is  done  in  a 
very  cursory  and  formal  manner. 
It  seems  to  me,  that  a distinct  re- 
cognition that  we  come  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  and  hope  to  be 
heard  and  answered  only  for  his 
sake,  should  be  among  the  very 
first  things  that  we  say,  or  think 
of,  when  we  attempt  to  pray;  and 
I am  sure  that  the  more  our  minds 
are  affected  through  the  whole  of 
our  prayers,  with  the  recollection 
that  our  petitions  and  praises  go 
up  through  him  who  is  “our  ad- 
vocate with  the  Father,”  and  whom 
“the  Father  heareth  always,”  the 
more  sweet,  and  delightful,  and 
animating,  will  be  our  whole  per- 
formance of  the  sacred  duty  which 
we  have  now  in  view. 

Nor  must  it  be  overlooked,  that 
without  the  aid  and  influence  of 


being 
of  his 


the  Holy  Sprit,  we  can  never  pray 
in  a right  manner.  “ The  Spirit, 
says  the  apostle,  helpeth  our  infir- 
mities; for  we  know  not  what  we 
should  pray  for  as  we  ought;  but 
the  Spirit  maketh  intercession  for 
us,  with  groanings  that  cannot  be 
uttered.  And  he  that  searcheth 
the  hearts  knoweth  what  is  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  because  he 
maketh  intercession  for  the  saints 
according  to  the  will  of  God.” 
This  blessed  agent  is  represented 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  “ the 
Spirit  of  grace  and  supplications,” 
and  is  promised  to  be  “ poured 
out”  for  this  purpose.  It  is  there- 
fore well  said  in  our  larger  Cate- 
chism, that  “the  Spirit  helpeth 
our  infirmities,  by  enabling  us  to 
understand  both  for  whom,  and 
what,  and  how  prayer  is  to  be 
made,  and  by  working  and  quick- 
ening in  our  hearts  (although  not 
in  all  persons,  nor  at  all  times  in 
the  same  measure)  those  appre- 
hensions, affections,  and  graces, 
which  are  requisite  for  the  right 
performance  of  the  duty.” 

Confession  of  Sin  is  another  im- 
portant part  of  prayer.  In  stand- 
ing as  parties  with  God,  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  we  should  dis- 
tinctly recognise  our  true  charac- 
ter: And  as  we  are  sinners,  the 
full  and  free  admission  and  con- 
fession of  this  humiliating  fact, 
should  make  a part  of  all  our 
prayers.  It  is  this  fact  which  ren- 
ders the  intervention  and  interces- 
sion of  a Mediator  necessary,  in 
order  to  our  addressing  the  Ma- 
jesty of  heaven  with  the  hope  of 
acceptance;  for  the  holy  angels  do 
not  need  a mediator  between  them 
and  their  Creator,  nor  would  man 
have  needed  one,  if  he  had  retain- 
ed his  primitive  state  of  perfect 
rectitude.  The  obtaining  of  the 
pardon  of  our  sins,  is,  moreover,  a 
leading  and  essential  part  of  the 
errand  on  which  we  go  to  the 
throne  of  mercy;  and  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  as  well  as  in  the 
prescribed  condition  of  our  offend- 
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ed  Maker  and  Judge,  confession  of 
our  guilt  must  precede  pardon,  for 
guilt  and  pardon  are  correlative 
terms.  Hence  the  declaration, 
that  “ He  that  covereth  hi*  sins 
shall  not  prosper,  but  whoso  con- 
fesseth  and  forsaketh  them,  shall 
have  mercy}”  and  again,  “ If  we 
confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and 
just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to 
cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteous- 
ness.” 

Thr-»  is  little  danger, my  young 
friends,  of  our  representing  our- 
selves more  guilty  before  God 
than  we  really  are;  although  those 
who  have  never  had  any  right  con- 
ception, either  of  his  holiness  or 
of  their  own  vileness,  have  often 
taken  offence  at  the  strong  expres- 
sions of  a sense  of  guilt  and  crimi- 
nality, which  they  have  heard  in 
the  prayers  of  pious  Christians. 
The  truth  is,  the  greatness  and 
malignity  of  our  moral  pollution 
exceeds  all  the  conceptions  that 
•we  can  form  of  it,  and  this  ought 
to  be  acknowledged  in  our  pray- 
ers, with  unfeigned  grief  and  con- 
trition} and  should  serve  to  en- 
dear to  us,  in  an  unspeakable  de- 
gree, that  precious  Redeemer,  by 
the  infinite  efficacy  of  whose  aton- 
ing blood  our  sins  are  expiated, 
and  our  souls  cleansed  from  their 
guilt.  In  our  private  prayers,  we 
should  specially  confess  and  be- 
wail those  sins  of  our  hearts  and 
our  lives  which  may  be  known 
only  to  God  and  to  ourselves}  but 
sins  of  this  description  ought  not 
to  be  specified  in  social  prayer,  al- 
though the  general  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  unspeakable  moral 
vileness  and  ill  desert  in  the  sight 
of  Him  before  whom  the  heavens 
are  unclean,  may  be  made  in  the 
most  publick  manner,  with  the 
greatest  propriety. 

A thankful  acknowledgment  of 
the  mercies  of  God , is  the  last  con- 
stituent part  of  prayer,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  answer  of  our 
catechism  now  under  considera- 
tion. Thanksgiving  and  prayer 


are  expressly  connected  together 
by  the  Psalmist.  (Psalm  cxvi.  17.) 
“ I will  offer  to  thee  the  sacrifice 
of  thanksgiving,  and  will  call  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord.”  Thanks- 
giving is  indeed  both  an  essential 
and  a delightful  part  of  this  sacred 
duty}  and  I am  persuaded  it  ought 
to  constitute  a larger  part  of  pray- 
er than  it  too  often  does.  Nor  is 
there  any  part  in  which  we  should 
be  more  careful  than  in  this,  to 
guard  against  formality  and  mere 
lip-service.  Our  thanksgiving 
ought  to  be  the  genuine  expres- 
sion of  cordial  gratitude  to  the 
Great  Bestower  of  all  good,  for 
his  numerous  and  undeserved  fa- 
vours. These  favours  are,  with 
the  utmost  propriety,  denominated 
mercies , in  the  answer  before  us, 
and  ought  to  be  seen  and  felt  to  be 
such  in  our  acknowledgment  of 
them.  By  our  sins  we  have  for- 
feited all  good  at  the  hands  of 
God,  and  must  therefore  receive 
it  as  a matter  of  pure  mercy.  The 
greatest  of  all  mercies,  and  that 
through  which  all  others  are  be- 
stowed, is  God’s  unspeakable  gift 
of  his  Son  to  be  our  Saviour. 
With  him,  it  is  that  “ he  freely 
giveth  all  things”  to  his  believing 
people— his  Spirit  to  be  their  mo- 
nitor, comforter,  and  sanctifier}  the 
revelation  of  his  will  to  instruct 
them  in  duty,  to  direct  and  cheer 
them  in  their  earthly  pilgrimage, 
and  to  conduct  them  to  their  hea- 
venly rest.  Our  spiritual  mercies 
of  every  kind,  should  be  the  theme 
of  our  frequent  and  heartfelt 
thanksgiving  to  God,  and  ought  to 
have,  in  our  esteem  and  in  our 
prayers,  the  preference  to  all 
others.  Yet  the  common  boun- 
ties and  protection  of  the  good 
providence  of  God,  and  particu- 
larly all  special  deliverances  and 
favours,  ought  not  to  be  overlook- 
ed, but  to  share  in  our  sincere  and 
devout  thanksgiving. 

Three  parts  of  prayer  only  are 
mentioned  in  the  answer  before  us 
— petition,  confession,  and  thanks- 
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giving.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is 
only  the  first  of  these,  that  can  be 
denominated  prayer.  Yet  the  duty, 
as  taught  by  scripture  examples, 
contains  not  only  the  three  that 
have  been  mentioned,  but  also  in- 
vocation, in  which  we  call  on  God 
by  some  of  the  names  by  which  he 
is  made  known  to  us  in  his  word; 
adoration,  in  which  some  of  his 
glorious  attributes  arc  brought 
into  view,  as  objects  of  the  deep- 
est reverence;  blessing,  in  which 
we  express  our  sense  of  his  good- 
ness and  kindness;  intercession,  in 
which  we  pray  for  others;  but  this 
indeed  is  only  a particular  subject 
of  petition — Prayer  is  commonly 
and  properly  concluded,  either  by 
a doxology  to  the  Three  one  God, 
or  by  a recognition  that  we  ask  all 
in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  alone 
of  Christ,  our  Redeemer  and  Me- 
diator. 

I cannot  conclude  this  lecture, 
my  young  friends,  without  incul- 
cating the  importance  of  your  en- 
deavouring earnestly  to  guard 
against  the  wandering  of  the  mind 
in  prayer.  It  is  an  act  of  infinite 
condescension  in  the  great  and 
glorious  God,  that  he  permits  such 
wormsof  the  dust  as  we  are  to  ap- 
proach him,  and  to  address  him 
by  the  endearing  appellation  of 
Father.  We  never  can  duly  esti- 
mate this  privilege;  and  whenever 
we  avail  ourselves  of  it,  our  whole 
souls  ought  to  be  engaged  to  im- 
prove it  aright.  It  is  not  prayer, 
but  awful  profaneness,  when  we 
address  words  to  God,  while  our 
minds  are  wandering  after  worldly 
vanities.  It  is  indeed  difficult,  in 
all  circumstances,  to  keep  our 
minds  duly  intent  and  suitably  de- 
vout in  this  sacred  duty.  But  we 
ought  to  use  all  proper  means,  and 
put  forth  our  best  efforts,  and 
make  it  the  subject  of  many  and 
earnest  petitions  to  God,  that  he 
would  enable  us  to  worship  him 
with  an  undivided  mind,  and  a 
truly  devotional  spirit;  for  God  is 
a spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him 


must  do  it  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  if 
they  would  hope  for  a favourable 
audience  and  a gracious  answer  to 
their  supplications. 


pictet’s  preface  to  his  christiaj* 

THEOLOGY. 

( Concluded  from  p.  104.) 

It  is  to  aid  those  who  have  some 
desire  to  obtain  a knowledge  of 
the  Christian  religion,  that  we 
have  composed  the  work  which 
now  appears.  But  before  we  state 
the  reasons  which  have  induced 
us  to  make  this  publication,  we 
think  we  ought  to  lay  open  the 
sources  of  the  errors  into  which 
men  fall,  on  the  subject  of  religion; 
since  the  most  effectual  guard 
against  error,  is  a clear  perception 
of  that  which  causes  us  to  err — 
Some  of  the  sources  of  error  are 
the  following:— 

1.  It  is  certain  that  sin  has  to 
such  a degree  subjected  the  soul 
of  man  to  sensible  objects,  that  it 
might  seem  to  have  rendered  it 
altogether  material.  This  it  is, 
which  so  often  causes  deception  in 
the  human  mind,  when  mention  is 
made  of  spirits  and  of  God.  It 
invests  angels  and  God  himself 
with  a body;  it  sometimes  re- 
gards itself  as  a kind  of  subtle 
body.  Every  thing  in  the  world 
seems  to  be  corporeal,  and  what 
is  called  spirit,  to  be  only  a chi- 
mera. Here  is  the  source  of  many 
errors. 

2.  We  judge  with  too  much 
precipitancy,  of  what  we  are  called 
to  consider — we  pronounce  before 
we  have  examined,  and  do  not 
give  ourselves  time  to  make  a fair 
examination. 

3.  We  judge  of  things  accord- 
ing to  our  prejudices,  without 
thinking  whether  our  prejudices 
are  well  or  ill  founded.  Thus  the 
Jews  will  not  receive  a crucified 
Messiah,  because  they  have  long 
expected  a triumphant  Messiah. 
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4-  Men  will  undertake  to  judge 
of  what  surpasses  the  powers  of 
their  minds — of  what  is  infinite, 
for  example — and  will  not  consent 
to  receive  any  thing  which  they 
cannot  comprehend;  as  if  we  had 
not  a thousand  proofs  of  the  weak- 
ness and  poverty  of  our  reason. 

5.  We  give  less  attention  to  the 
reasons  which  establish  truth,  than 
to  the  arguments  by  which  it  is 
opposed.  There  are  people  who 
search  and  read  with  care,  books 
which  are  published  against  the 
truths  of  the  gospel,  yet  treat  with 
contempt  those  which  are  com- 
posed for  the  defence  of  religion. 

6.  We  refuse  to  receive  certain 
truths,  under  the  pretext  that  we 
see  not  how  they  can  agree  with 
other  truths.* 

7.  We  wish  to  apply  to  the  con- 
duct of  God  the  rule  by  which  we 
judge  of  the  actions  of  men;  and 
are  ready  to  believe  that  his 
thoughts  are  like  our  thoughts — 
which  of  all  things  in  the  world  is 
the  most  absurd. 

8.  We  judge  of  the  goodness  of 
the  religion  which  we  profess,  by 
the  interest  which  we  have  in  ad- 
hering to  it;  and  hence  refuse  to 
listen  to  any  thing  that  opposes 
our  religious  system. 

9.  We  search  not  so  much  for 
truth,  as  to  distinguish  ourselves 
by  saying  something  that  has  never 
been  said  before. 

10.  We  despise  that  which  we 
hear  every  day,  and  seek  after  rea- 
sons for  doubting  of  truths  the 
most  certain,  because  they  are 
common. 

1 1.  We  love  that  which  strikes 
our  senses,  a religion  which  charms 
us  by  its  brilliant  ceremonial. 

12.  We  too  often  do  wrong  to 
our  own  minds,  and  permit  our- 
selves to  add  fuel  to  the  fire  of  our 
imaginations. 

* Here  is  the  true  reason  why  the  doc- 
trines of  God's  sovereignty  are  rejected 
by  some,  and  thoae  of  original  ain,  native 
corruption,  and  regeneration,  as  exclu- 
sively the  work  of  God,  by  others. — Edito- 
rial remark. 


13.  The  obstinacy  of  certain 
persons  who  will  never  retract 
their  opinions,  however  clearly 
they  are  shown  the  falsehood  of 
them,  is  the  cause  that  many  re- 
main in  error. 

14.  The  attachment  which  we 
naturally  have  to  the  religion  of 
our  fathers,  and  the  love  which 
wc  cherish  for  them,  arc  the  cause 
that  many  are  retained  in  a false 
religion.  After  men  have  been 
deeply  imbued  from  their  infancy 
with  certain  principles  of  belief, 
they  reject  them  with  extreme  dif- 
ficulty; because  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  it  as  a me- 
rit before  God,  and  an  honour  be- 
fore men,  to  be  strong  in  the  faith 
of  these  principles.  They  have 
the  same  kind  of  affection  for  these 
dogmas,  that  all  men  have  for 
their  country.  Most  men  regard 
their  religion  as  a party,  to  the  de- 
fence of  which  they  are  pledged. 

15.  The  dependence  which  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  place  on 
the  opinions  of  their  teachers,  and 
the  blind  submission  which  they 
yield  to  their  decisions,  hinders 
many  from  embracing  any  other 
religion  than  that  of  their  teach 
ers. 

16.  The  opinion  that  many  hold, 
that  they  ought  not  to  abandon  the 
religion  which  embraces  in  its 
communion  men  of  erudition  and 
of  great  merit,  is  also  one  cause 
which  retains  a great  number  in  a 
false  church. 

17.  The  bad  use  that  many 
make  of  certain  maxims  of  philo- 
sophy, causes  them  to  fall  into  er- 
ror, It  canuot  be  denied  that  the 
philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
has  produced  multiplied  evils  in 
religion.* 

18.  Profane  and  libertine  com- 
pany, and  a false  shame  of  con- 
sulting persons  who  might  give 

* It  is  a wretched  system  of  false  phi- 
losophy which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  false  doctrines,  which  are  cow  corrupt- 
ing and  disturbing  the  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  churches  of  the  United 
Stales. — Editorial  remark. 
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them  instruction,  is  the  ruin  of  an 
innumerable  multitude. 

19.  As  the  gospel  declares  war 
against  the  passions,  and  seeks  to 
reform  the  heart,  those  who  are 
the  slaves  of  their  passions,  of 
course  oppose,  the  gospel. 

20.  Prejudices  entertained  in 
favour  of  certain  individuals  who 
appear  to  possess  eminent  piety, 
are  frequently  the  cause  that  their 
errors  are  embraced. 

21-  The  prejudices  that  many 
have  had  in  behalf  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  have  occasioned  the  adop- 
tion of  their  erroneous  sentiments. 

22.  Ignorance  of  ancient  history 
is  the  cause  of  many  errors. 

23.  Finally — the  little  care  that 
is  taken  to  consult  the  revelation 
of  God,  and  even  their  own  reason 
and  judgment,  occasions  many 
persons,  who  are  otherwise  well- 
informed,  to  mistake  greatly. 

These  are  the  principal  sources 
of  religious  errors.  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  the  whole  world  would 
reflect  upon  them — True  religion 
would  then  have  more  followers, 
and  the  truth  would  triumph. 

The  means  to  be  used,  in  order 
to  guard  against  falling  into  er- 
ror, are: — 

1.  We  must  lay  aside  the  pre- 
judices which  we  have  entertained 
in  favour  of  the  religion  in  which 
we  were  bom,  or  in  which  we 
have  been  brought  up. 

2.  We  must  receive  no  doctrine, 
although  it  be  proposed  to  us  by 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  or  by 
our  own  fathers  or  teachers,  be- 
fore we  have  examined  whether 
this  doctrine  is  conformable  to  the 
understanding  which  God  has 
given  us,  and  especially  to  his  re- 
vealed will. 

3.  We  ought  not  to  doubt,  that 
as  God  is  an  infinite  Being,  there 
must  be  an  infinity  of  things,  both 
in  regard  to  his  nature  and  his 
conduct,  which  we  cannot  com- 
prehend. 

4.  We  ought  never  to  attempt 


to  penetrate  into  what  God  has. 
concealed  from  us. 

5.  We  ought  to  avoid  precipi- 
tancy in  our  judgments. 

6.  It  is  not  always  safe  to  take 
for  a rule  the  sentiments  of  the 
learned,  nor  even  those  of  good 
people;  because  daily  experience 
teaches  us  that  the  most  learned 
and  the  most  pious,  mistake  on 
divers  occasions. 

7.  It  is  far  better  somewhat  to 
distrust  one’s  self,  than  to  be  opi- 
nionative  and  inflexibly  attached 
to  one’s  own  sentiments;  but  we 
ought  never  so  to  distrust  our 
own  understanding,  as  to  make 
our  faith  depend  on  that  of  ano- 
ther. 

8.  We  ought  never  to  permit 
ourselves  to  be  dazzled  by  the  ex- 
ternal splendour  of  a religion; 
children  only  should  be  pardoned 
for  being  charmed  by  a mere 
show. 

9.  It  is  right  to  consult  our 
senses  in  regard  to  things  which 
lie  within  their  proper  sphere  of 
judging;  but  when  the  question 
relates  to  things  which  fall  not 
within  the  powers  of  our  senses  to 
determine — as  every  thing  does 
which  relates  to  spirits — we  ought 
to  listen  only  to  reason  and  to 
Scripture. 

10.  In  a matter  of  religion,  we 
ought  never  to  consult  our  pas- 
sions and  our  personal  interests, 
for  these  are  bad  counsellors. 

1 1 . Reject  not  truth  because  it 
is  common,  nor  because  you  can- 
not reconcile  it  with  other  truths. 

12.  Do  not  demand  Mathema- 
tical demonstration  in  subjects 
which  will  not  admit  of  that  me- 
thod of  proof,  as  for  example,  in 
historical  facts.  We  ought  to  be 
content  with  such  proof  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  proposed,  will 
permit  to  be  given. 

13.  Our  great  aim  should  be  to 
search  for  truth,  and  not  to  pass 
ourselves  off-  for  persons  of  extra- 
ordinary powers. 
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14.  We  ought  always  to  consi- 
der that  God  has  given  us  a soul 
to  be  U3ed  for  the  purposes  to 
■which  he  has  destined  it,  and  not 
to  be  evaporated  in  a thousand 
vain  speculations. 

15.  We  ought  to  be  on  our 
guard  against  being  seduced  by 
the  maxims  of  a false  philosophy; 
although  we  are  not  able  to  handle 
in  the  most  skilful  manner  the 
maxims  of  true  philosophy. 

1 6.  We  ought  to  avoid  every 
kind  of  conversation  which,  by 
corrupting  the  heart,  will  turn 
aside  the  mind  from  searching  af- 
ter truth. 

1!\  On  the  contrary,  we  ought 
to  seek  the  company  of  those  who 
may  assist  us  to  dissipate  the  dark- 
ness of  our  minds,  and  to  oppose 
our  passions. 

1 8.  We  ought  to  be  a3  much  in 
earnest  to  understand  the  truth, 
and  true  religion,  as  the  men  of 
the  world  are  to  make  their  for- 
tune. 

19.  We  ought  to  read  frequent- 
ly, and  with  application,  the  sa- 
cred books  in  which  God  has  re- 
vealed himself  to  us,  and  by  which 
he  condescends  to  instruct  us. 

20.  Finally:  as  we  are  not  suffi- 
cient of  ourselves  to  accomplish 
any  thing,  without  the  assistance 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  we  ought 
continually  to  implore  his  aid:  and 
to  pray  that  he  would  humble  our 
pride,  which  is  the  source  of  the 
greater  part  of  our  errors.  It  is 
pride  which  inspires  us  with  an 
aversion  to  a doctrine  as  soon  as  it 
is  proposed,  before  we  know  whe- 
ther it  comes  from  God  or  from 
men.  When  the  heart,  as  has 
been  well  said,  has  taken  this  bias, 
it  communicates  the  same  to  the 
mind — making  it  look  at  the  odi- 
ous doctrine,  in  every  aspect  of  it 
which  can  render  it  still  more  odi- 
ous— representing  strongly  the  dif- 
ficulties which  accompany  this 
doctrine,  and  the  reasons  by  which 
it  may  be  combatted — in  order 
that  so  powerful  an  impression 

Ch.  Adv. — Vol.  XI. 


may  be  made,  that  the  mind  may 
feel  that  it  does  itself  honour,  in 
permitting  itself  to  be  overcom<e^ 
It  is  in  consequence  of  a similar 
seduction  of  the  heart,  that  the 
mind  turns  away  its  attention 
from  the  solid  reasons  which  esta- 
blish truth,  and  this  to  such  a de- 
gree, that  instead  of  making  the 
judgment  incline  to  the  right  side 
of  the  question,  it  is  not  permitted 
it  to  remain  in  an  equilibrium,  and 
to  counterpoise  the  contrary  rea- 
sons, altogether  light  and  worth- 
less as  they  are  in  themselves. 

Having  offered  these  counsels, 
which  appear  to  me  necessary  to 
guard  against  error,  nothing  more 
remains  but  to  speak  of  the  work 
which  I here  give  to  the  publick. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  in  the 
present  publication  to  exhibit 
Christian  Theology , and  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  truths  which  God  has 
revealed  to  men  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

I have  endeavoured  to  make  this 
exposition  as  clear  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  me  to  do,  and  to  ac- 
commodate myself  to  ordinary 
capacities.  But  I have  added 
many  things  intended  for  those 
who  have  made  some  farther  ad- 
vances in  knowledge;  and  I have 
explained  the  most  beautiful  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  as  well  as 
many  which  are  difficult. 

After  having  established  the 
truth  by  reasons  which  appeared 
to  me  the  strongest  and  the  most 
convincing,  I have  answered  the 
arguments  which  are  alleged 
against  them;  and  I have  placed  in 
notes  those  objections  which  ap- 
peared to  me  weak,  or  those  which 
are  too  subtle  to  be  comprehended 
by  persons  not  given  to  research. 

To  the  reasons  which  I have 
used  to  establish  the  truth,  and 
which  for  the  most  part  are  drawn 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  I have 
joined  many  beautiful  passages  of 
the  ancient  Fathers  upon  each 
subject;  and  I have  sometimes 
given  the  history  of  the  opinions 
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of  the  church,  and  what  has  been 
held  or  believed  in  the  different 
ages  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  the  Apostles. 

I have  availed  myself  of  the 
labours  of  the  learned  men  whose 
works  I have  read,  and  I have  not 
been  ashamed  frequently  to  adopt 
their  expressions. 

I have  not  cited  the  names  of 
all  the  modern  authors  to  whom  I 
have  had  recourse,  although  I ho- 
nour their  merit — I have  some- 
times, however,  done  it  in  this  new 
edition,  when  I could  recollect  to 
whom  I was  indebted  for  entire 
passages.  But  I glory  in  avow- 
ing) that  I have  drawn  upon  the 
sources  of  all  the  good  books 
which  have  fallen  into  my  hands, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  re- 
ligion of  their  authors.  I have  not 
always  named  the  Doctors  or  the 
Sects  whose  opinions  I have  op- 
posed— Sometimes  they  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  margin.  My  me- 
thod is  to  treat  a question  simply, 
and  to  answer  objections.  If  I 
answer  satisfactorily,  my  readers 
ought  to  embrace  my  sentiments. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  know  who  is  the 
author  of  the  argument  which  I 
state  for  the  illustration  of  truth. 
If  the  argument  is  good,  the  read- 
er ought  to  yield  to  it,  although  it 
were  proposed  by  the  most  igno- 
rant of  men;  if  it  proves  nothing, 
it  ought  to  be  rejected,  though  al- 
leged by  the  most  consummate 
scholar.  I have  taken  this  course, 
that  the  reader  might  judge  with- 
out prejudice,  and  to  secure  bre- 
vity; for  it  would  have  carried  me 
to  an  undue  length,  if  I had  under- 
taken to  develop  the  whole  state 
of  every  question,  and  the  exact 
sentiments  of  the  several  authors. 

As  to  the  order  that  1 have  fol- 
lowed, I have  observed  that  which 
appeared  to  me  the  most  natural. 

1.  I first  examine  the  question 
relative  to  the  being  of  God,  and 
how  he  has  made  himself  known. 

2.  I then  search  for  the  reasons 
which  prove  that  what  we  deno- 


minate the  Scripture , is  truly  the 
work  of  God;  and  I give  a small 
abridgment  of  the  books  of  whicta 
it  is  composed. 

3.  I examine  the  question  whe- 
ther the  Scripture  be  perfect  by 
itself,  or  whether  it  is  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  traditions; 
whether  it  is  sufficiently  clear  to 
be  understood;  and  whether  it 
should  be  read  without  restriction. 
I treat  of  its  authority,  and  exa- 
mine whether  it  is  the  rule  of  our 
faith  and  manners.  I speak  of 
the  versions  which  have  been  made 
of  the  Scriptures;  and  I treat  upon 
some  other  questions  relative  to 
this  subject.* 

4.  After  this  I search  in  the 
Scripture  itself,  for  what  it  tells 
us  of  the  nature  and  perfections 
of  the  Deity;  of  the  Persons  in  the 
Godhead,  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the 
decrees  of  God. 

5.  After  this,  I consider  the 
works  of  God,  and  I begin  with 
the  creation  of  the  world,  of  angels , 
and  of  mun. 

6.  I show  what  was  the  estate 
in  which  God  created  man,  and 
how  he  fell  into  sin,  of  which  I de- 
scribe the  fatal  consequences. 

7.  After  having  spoken  of  Crea- 
tion, I treat  of  Providence,  and  of 
those  divine  dispensations  which 
relate  to  sin. 

8.  From  the  consideration  of 
sin  and  its  consequences,  I pass  to 
the  decree  of  God,  making  known 
his  will  that  the  whole  race  should 
not  suffer  eternal  misery,  which 
all  had  merited  by  their  sins;  and 
I speak  of  the  decree  of  the  elec- 

* It  would  be  well,  if  some  one  who  hu 
leisure  and  ability,  would  translate  and 
ublish  at  the  present  time,  what  Pictet 
as  written  on  these  topicks.  He  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  controversy 
between  Protestants  and  Papiata;  and  in 
hia  first  Book,  he  spends  no  less  than  fif- 
teen chapters — not  very  long  ones — in 
discussing  every  fundamental  point  of  this 
controversy.  Surrounded  as  he  was  by 
Catbolieks,  he  was  familiar  both  with  their 
arguments  and  their  feeliugs,  and  he  treats 
both  as  became  a scholar  and  a Christian. 
— Editorial  remark. 
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tion  of  God,  by  which  he  appointed 
some  to  salvation,  while  others 
were  to  be  left  in  their  corruption. 

9.  As  God  could  not  save  men 
unless  his  justice  were  satisfied,  I 
treat  of  God’s  decree  to  send  his 
Son  to  redeem  us,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  decree  has  been 
executed.  I speak  of  the  incarna- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ}  of  what  pre- 
ceded his  advent}  of  his  offices} 
of  the  different  states  through 
which  he  passed}  and  of  the  cove- 
nant of  peace,  into  which  by  his 
intervention,  God  has  entered  with 
men. 

10.  I treat  of  the  fruits  of  the 
death  of  Christ  as  enjoyed  by 
his  people,  namely — their  vocation, 
their  justification,  their  sanctifica- 
tion, and  in  speaking  of  the  last  I 
explain  the  Decalogue}  after  this, 
I speak  of  the  glorification  of  be- 
lievers. 

11.  As  all  these  benefits  are 
granted  only  to  the  Church  of 


Jesus  Christ,  I treat  of  the  Church, 
and  I examine  the  questions  which 
relate  to  the  nature  of  the  church 
— of  its  members,  of  its  visibility, 
of  its  infallibility,  of  its  sanctifica- 
tion, of  its  head,  of  its  ministers, 
and  other  things  of  this  nature. 

12.  Finally,  I conclude  by  treat- 
ing of  the  Sacraments,  which  are 
the  seals  of  the  covenant  which 
God  has  entered  into  with  his 
church. 

I have  not  sought  for  the  fa- 
shionable ornaments  of  the  age,  in 
my  manner  of  discussing  the  va- 
rious topicks  of  these  volumes.  I 
have  examined  every  question  in 
the  manner  which  I thought  the 
most  simple  and  the  most  perspi- 
cuous— l entreat  those  who  may 
read  my  work,  to  excuse  its  de- 
fects} and  may  God  grant  to  every 
reader  his  Spirit  of  truth,  and  that 
“ anointing  which  teacheth  us  all 
things.”  Amen. 


The  following  beautiful  lines  are  from  Baldwin's  London  Magazine. 

THE  RAINBOW. 

The  evening  was  glorious,  and  light  through  the  trees 
Played  in  sunshine  the  rain-drops,  the  birds,  and  the  breezo; 

The  landscape  outstretching,  in  loveliness  lay. 

On  the  lap  of  the  year  in  the  beauty  of  May. 

For  the  bright  queen  of  spring,  as  she  passed  down  the  vale, 

Left  her  robe  on  the  trees,  and  her  breath  on  the  gale; 

And  the  smile  of  her  promise  gave  joy  to  the  hours, 

And  fresh  in  her  footsteps  sprang  herbage  and  dowers. 

The  skies,  like  a banner  in  sunset  unrolled, 

O’er  the  west  threw  their  splendour  of  azure  and  gold. 

But  one  cloud  at  a distance,  rose  dense,  and  increased, 

Till  its  margin  of  black  touch’d  tho  zenith  and  east. 

We  gazed  on  these  scenes  while  around  us  they  glowed, 

When  a vision  of  beauty  appeared  on  the  cloud  ; 

’Twas  not  like  the  sun,  as  at  mid-day  we  view, 

Nor  the  moon  that  rolls  lightly  through  starlight  and  blue. 

Like  a spirit  it  came  in  tho  van  of  a storm, 

And  the  eyo  and  the  heart  hailed  its  beautiful  form: 

For  it  looked  not  severe,  like  an  angel  of  wrath, 

But  its  garments  of  brightness  illumed  its  dark  path. 

In  the  hues  of  its  grandeur  sublimely  it  stood, 

O'er  the  river,  the  village,  the  field,  and  the  wood  ; 

And  river,  field,  village,  and  woodland  grew  bright, 

As  unconscious  they  gave  and  afforded  delight. 

’Twas  the  bow  of  Omnipotence,  bent  in  His  hand, 

Whose  grasp  at  creation  tho  universe  spann'd; 

Twas  the  prcscnco  of  God  in  a symbol  sublime, 

His  vow  from  the  flood  to  the  exile  of  timo; 
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Not  dreadful,  as  when  in  a whirlwind  he  pleads, 

When  storms  are  his  chariot  and  lightning  his  steeds ; 

The  black  cloud  of  vengeance  his  banner  unfurl'd, 

And  thunders  his  voice  to  a guilt-stricken  world; 

In  the  breath  of  his  presence  when  thousands  expire, 

And  seas  boil  with  fury,  and  rocks  burn  with  fire, 

And  the  sword,  and  the  plague-spot,  with  death  strew  the  plain, 
And  vultures  and  wolves  are  the  graves  of  the  slain. 

Not  such  was  that  Rainbow — that  beautiful  one! 

Whose  arch  was  refraction,  its  key-stone— the  sun; 

A pavilion  it  seomed,  with  a deity  graced, 

And  justice  and  mcrcv  met  there  and  embraced. 

Awhile,  and  it  sweetly  bent  over  the  gloom, 

Lika  love  o'er  a death-couch,  or  hope  o'er  the  tomb ; 

Then  left  the  dark  scene,  whence  it  slowly  retired. 

As  love  had  just  vanished,  or  hope  had  oxpired. 

I gazed  not  alone  on  that  source  of  my  song; 

To  all  who  behold  it,  these  versos  belong ; 

Its  presence  to  all  was  the  path  of  the  Lord ! 

Each  full  heart  expanded,  grew  warm,  and  adorod. 

Like  a visit — the  converse  of  friends — or  a day, 

That  bow  from  my  sight  passed  forever  away : 

Like  that  visit,  that  converse,  that  day  to  my  heart, 

That  bow  from  remembrance  can  never  depart. 

'Tis  a picture  in  memory,  distinctly  defined, 

With  the  strong  and  imperishing  colours  of  mind: 

A part  of  my  being,  beyond  my  control, 

Beheld  on  that  cloud,  and  transcribed  on  my  soul. 


JlBtlceflaneoug. 


The  following  “ observations  of 
a traveller  in  Europe,”  have  been 
kindly  put  at  our  disposal  by  their 
author.  They  will  both  interest 
and  instruct  our  readers,  and  as- 
sist to  relieve  our  work  from  that 
sameness  of  tone,  of  which,  in  a re- 
ligious periodical,  many  are  apt  to 
complain;  and  to  obviate  which, 
we  have  heretofore  inserted  in  our 
pages  two  or  three  journals  some- 
what similar  to  the  following — 
We  call  them  journals,  for  so  in 
fact  they  are,  though  given  in  the 
form  of  letters. 

Quarantine  Ground,  off  Messina, 

December  30lA,  J 823. 

My  Dear  Brother,— On  the 
morning  of  the  21st,  just  ten  weeks 
from  the  day  of  our  embarcation 
at  New  York,  and  five  from  that 
of  our  landing  at  Havre,  we  left 
the  harbour  of  Marseilles,  on  board 
the  brig  Mary,  of  Boston,  Capt. 
Horton.  About  3 o’clock  we  pass- 
ed the  lighthouse,  and  before 


evening  the  high  rocky  shore  of 
France  disappeared  from  our  view. 

Our  course  was  south  of  Sardi- 
nia, and  on  the  23d  we  were  grati- 
fied with  the  sight  of  that  island, 
and  some  small  ones  near  its  south- 
western point,  which  we  passed  in 
the  afternoon.  In  the  morning 
we  were  again  out  of  sight  of  land, 
being  between  Sardinia  and  Sicily, 
but  not  very  near  to  either.  Our 
progress  was  slow,  and  the  motion 
of  the  vessel  was  great.  The  spray 
often  dashed  over  the  deck,  which 
obliged  us  to  confine  ourselves 
very  much  to  the  cabin.  Early  in 
the  morning  of  the  25th,  Strom- 
boli  was  seen  from  the  mast-head, 
at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles,  and 
soon  after  was  visible  from  the 
deck.  Several  other  of  the  Le- 
pari  Isles  were  also  in  sight 
throughout  the  day.  They  ap- 
peared much  nearer  than  they  re- 
ally were,  in  consequence  not  only 
of  their  elevation,  but  of  the  clear- 
ness of  the  atmosphere.  We  could 
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see  the  smoke  of  Stromboli  several 
hours  before  we  came  near  it, 
which  was  not  till  4 P.  M.,  though 
we  had  steered  directly  for  it,  and 
sailed  rapidly.  This  “ Light- 
House  of  the  Mediterranean,”  is  a 
vast  cone  with  a divided  top,  ris- 
ing immediately  from  the  waves 
to  the  height  of  five  thousand  feet, 
while  the  circumference  of  its  base 
is  only  about  two  miles.  The 
sides  seemed  too  steep  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  too  bare  and  arid  to  fur- 
nish any  thing  for  human  subsist- 
ence, but  we  could  see  some  cot- 
tages sprinkled  over  a part  which 
was  rather  less  precipitous  than 
the  rest,  and  it  is  said  the  soil  pro- 
duces liberally,  and  that  two  thou- 
sand people  find  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence there.  The  crater  is  on 
the  western  side,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  distance  to  the  top. 
This  mountain  is  always  burning, 
and  the  fire,  though  we  could  not 
see  it,  becomes  visible  at  night. 
A cloud  of  white  smoke  was  issu- 
ing from  the  crater,  and  ascending 
to  the  summit,  rolled  over  it  and 
down  the  opposite  side  quite  to  the 
base.  Pumice  stones  from  this 
volcano,  or  some  of  the  other  Le- 
pari  isles,  have  been  floating 
around  us  here  to-day,  and  seve- 
ral pieces  have  been  brought  on 
board. 

Off  Stromboli,  we  altered  our 
course  and  stood  to  the  southward. 
It  was  near  night,  and  the  wind  in- 
creased. One  sail  after  another 
was  taken  in,  but  still  we  drove 
along  at  a rapid  rate  towards  the 
Straits.  Our  Captain  had  never 
been  at  Messina,  and  there  was  no 
prospect  of  finding  a pilot  in  the 
evening,  so  he  was  compelled  to 
change  his  course  and  beat  about 
during  the  night.  It  was  a tem- 
pestuous one,  and  as  we  were  near 
a lee-shore,  our  situation  was 
alarming.  Snow  fell  on  the  deck, 
and  in  the  morning  appeared 
crowning  the  mountains  of  Sicily 
and  Calabria.  Thus  we  do  not 
entirely  escape  the  winter,  even  in 


this  region  of  Hesperian  gardens, 
where  the  golden  fruits  of  the 
orange  and  lemon  are  now  coming 
to  maturity. 

On  the  26th,  we  took  a pilot  and 
entered  the  Straits.  We  found 
nothing  formidable  in  Scylla  and 
Charybdis.  The  Strait  is  quite 
wide,  and  as  we  kept  near  the  Si- 
cilian shore,  Scylla  appeared  so 
small,  that  we  should  hardly  have 
observed  it  but  for  its  celebrity. 
As  to  Charybdis,  I find  there  is  a 
dispute  about  its  exact  situation. 
There  are  two  places  which  at 
times  exhibit  something  vertigi- 
nous, but  which  of  them  was  so 
formidable  to  ancient  heroes,  and 
so  delightful  a theme  to  classic 
poets,  it  is  difficult  at  this  day  to 
determine.  However,  I take  it 
that  Charybdis  was  almost  or  quite 
directly  opposite  to  Scylla;  and 
am  therefore  willing  to  believe 
that  a particular  part  of  the  chan- 
nel over  against  this  same  rock 
which  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  the 
whirlpool,  was  indeed  the  vortex 
that  engaged  so  much  attention  in 
the  olden  time.  When  we  passed 
over  it,  the  water  was  smoother 
than  I remember  ever  to  have  seen 
it  at  Hurlgate. 

When  we  arrived  opposite  the 
town,  an  officer  came  oft'  in  a boat 
and  asked  a number  of  questions, 
and  then  sans  ceremonie , we  were 
brought  to  our  present  situation. 
It  was  a grievous  thing  to  look 
forward  to  a weeks’  imprison- 
ment, and  we  wrote  notes  to  the 
gentlemen  for  whom  we  had  let- 
ters, stating  that  we  had  embark- 
ed at  Marseilles  and  brought  clean 
bills  of  health,  and  asking  their  in- 
fluence to  get  us  released.  We 
might  have  spared  ourselves  the 
trouble,  for  eight  years  ago  the 
plague  was  introduced  here  and 
carried  off  70,000  people  from  the 
city  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  now 
the  quarantine  regulations  are  en- 
forced with  inflexible  rigour.  In- 
deed we  have  been  given  to  under- 
stand that  a relaxation  of  them,  is 
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the  only  thing  which  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  Messina  by  the 
power  of  money. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Captain, 
mate,  crew  and  ourselves,  went 
over  to  the  health  office  to  be 
examined,  leaving  the  Mary  un- 
guarded. The  physician  looked 
at  us  from  behind  an  iron  railing; 
the  papers  which  it  was  necessary 
to  examine,  were  taken  in  the  split 
end  of  a reed  and  carefully  fumi- 
gated, and  our  letters  were  cut 
through  with  a chisel,  and  then 
thrown  into  a vessel  in  which  they 
were  to  have  vinegar  poured  over 
them.  After  we  had  been  ques- 
tioned, and  our  answers  registered, 
we  were  remanded  to  the  brig,  and 
two  men  sent  to  "guard  us. 

Our  dreaded  quarantine  has 
proved  very  different  from  my  an- 
ticipation. The  weather  is  so 
fine,  that  I have  been  sitting  on 
deck  without  an  over-coat,  most 
of  the  day.  We  are  within  the 
toss  of  a biscuit  from  the  shore, 
but  in  very  deep  water,  which  is 
so  calm  and  still  that  the  fish 
which  play  in  it,  and  the  brighter 
objects  on  the  bottom,  are  distinct- 
ly visible.  There  is  a pleasure  in 
looking  down  many  fathoms  and 
thus  prying  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  deep,  but  we  have  much  high- 
er gratification  in  surveying  the 
mountains,  which  on  every  side  go 
far  up  into  the  sky.  Sicily  is  no- 
minally divided  into  three  valleys, 
but  if  my  information  is  correct, 
it  is  but  a collection  of  mountains. 
A range  of  these,  parallel  to  the 
coast,  rises  to  a great  elevation  di- 
rectly back  of  the  town.  The  in- 
tervening space  is  filled  up  with 
innumerable  hills,  divided  by  ra- 
vines into  various  wild  shapes,  but 
generally  steep.  On  the  opposite 
shore  of  Calabria,  the  heights  are 
so  lofty  that  the  snow  still  remains 
upon  them.  Between  these  high 
hills  is  drawn  a broad  channel  of 
that  sea,  whose  “ purple  is  of  deep- 
est die,”  with  shores  bending  and 
winding  into  the  most  graceful 


forms.  From  the  margin  of  this 
channel  the  city  of  Messina,  with 
its  white  houses,  towers,  and 
channels,  extends  across  the  nar- 
row plain  and  partly  up  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  as  if  to  display  itself  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  while  the 
villages  in  Calabria,  and  the  ham- 
lets and  country-houses  scattered 
over  the  mountains  and  along  the 
shores,  are  all  brought  nigh  and 
rendered  bright  and  distinct  by  the 
pure  air  of  this  southern  clime. 

Yours,  &c. 

Messina,  Jan.  27th,  1324. 

My  Dear  Brother, — Our  qua- 
rantine of  seven  days,  lasted  but 
six  according  to  our  mode  of  com- 
puting time,  the  first  and  the  last 
being  both  counted  here,  as  an- 
ciently among  the  Jews.  We 
landed  on  the  1st,  and  dined  with 

Mr.  C , an  English  gentleman, 

to  whom  our  very  kind  friend  Mr. 

F , of  Marseilles,  had  given  us 

an  introduction.  From  him  and 
the  other  gentlemen  to  whom  Mr. 
F gave  us  letters,  we  have  re- 

ceived most  prompt  and  hospita- 
ble attentions. 

The  houses  here  are  spacious, 
and  many  of  them  have  an  air  of 
grandeur.  Fire-places  are  not 
common,  though  they  are  seen  in 
the  houses  of  the  English  resi- 
dents. The  ordinary  mode  of 
heating  apartments,  is  by  placing 
a sort  of  copper-platter,  called  a 
brasier,  and  containing  a few  live 
coals,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
There  is  no  danger  of  asphyxia, 
for  the  cracks  at  the  doors  and 
windows  are  wide  enough  to  allow 
the  deleterious  gas  to  escape,  and 
plenty  of  fresh  air  to  supply  its 
place.  The  floors  of  the  houses 
are  of  stone,  marble,  or  plaster,  and 
are  supported  by  arches;  or  if 
rafters  are  used,  they  are  not  left 
projecting  as  in  France,  to  disfi- 
gure the  rooms  below.  The  ceil- 
ings and  windows  are  lofty,  and 
the  latter  open  into  balconies 
paved  with  stone,  and  guarded 
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with  iron  railings;  and  various 
kinds  of  rare  plants  are  cultivated 
in  these  little  airy  gardens. 

The  streets  are  full  of  a wretch- 
ed population,  clothed  in  rags  and 
importunate  |n  begging.  Poor 
beings ! it  seems  almost  cruel  to 
speak  of  them  but  in  terms  of 
commiseration;  yet  when  we  think 
how  degraded  they  are,  and  how 
they  swarm  and  grow  up  in  their 
native  filth,  we  are  ready  to  consi- 
der them  as  rank  plants  which 
spring  from  this  fertile  soil,  and 
vegetate  under  this  powerful  sun. 
Thanks  be  to  Him  who  has  made 
us  to  differ.  We  owe  it  solely  to 
his  good  pleasure  that  we  were  not 
born  here  in  a hovel,  and  nourish- 
ed upon  garbage.  And  while  we 
see  many  half-naked  human  beings 
around  us  that  bask  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  rejoice  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a penny,  it  is  a small  con- 
solation to  reflect  that  God  is  just 
and  merciful;  that  unavoidable  ig- 
norance and  its  consequences,  are 
not  crimes  in  his  sight;  and  that 
little  will  be  required  of  those  to 
whom  little  has  been  given. 

There  are  a number  of  English 
families  who  live  here  in  hand- 
some style,  and  at  le3s  expense, 
than  they  would  be  obliged  to  in- 
cur to  support  it  in  their  own 
country,  or  even  in  ours.  Yet  they 
give  up  much,  in  exchanging  Eng- 
land for  Sicily.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  comforts  which  are  wanting 
here,  the  loss  of  publick  worship 
is  too  serious  to  be  endured  for 
life,  on  account  of  any  worldly 
gain.  Most  of  them,  however,  I 
presume  retain  the  “ animum  rever- 
tendi.”  Our  most  excellent  and 

hospitable  friends,  Mr.  P and 

his  family,  are  the  only  Americans 
settled  in  Messina. 

The  English  entertain  great 
contempt  for  the  majority  of  the 
Sicilians.  Ignorance  and  super- 
stition hold  them  in  bondage,  and 
there  is  no  near  prospect  of  their 
being  liberated.  The  rich  have 
little  enlargement  of  mind,  and  the 


poor  are  very  abject.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  priests  and  monks  is 
great,  and  their  number  is  said  to 
amount  to  4000,  in  a population 
of  60,000.  Some  of  the  daughters 
of  distinguished  families  are  edu- 
cated in  convents.  When  they  ar- 
rive at  a suitable  age,  husbands 
are  provided  for  them,  if  good  ma- 
trimonial bargains  can  be  made; 
but  otherwise,  they  are  often  in- 
duced to  take  the  veil.  Knowing 
nothing  of  the  world  without,  and 
having  been  taught  that  dedicat- 
ing themselves  to  God  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  convent,  is  a 
sure  path  to  heaven,  it  is  not 
strange  that  they  take  those  vows 
which  compel  them  to  pass  through 
life  inert  and  useless.  Perhaps, 
however,  more  of  them  than  Pro- 
testants are  apt  to  imagine,  are 
animated  by  real  devotion.  The 
operations  of  the  Spirit  are  di- 
verse, and  often  very  far  beyond 
the  ken  of  prejudice  and  slight 
observation.  For  aught  that  we 
know,  full  many  a nun,  though 
sunk  in  ignorance,  and  enthralled 
by  forms,  ceremonies,  supersti- 
tions, and  rules  of  man’s  device, 
has  earnestly  and  steadily  endea- 
voured to  learn  and  obey  the  will 
of  her  Maker;  and  that  Saviour, 
who  never  said  seek  ye  my  face  in 
vain,  may  have  sent  the  peace 
which  the  world  canpot  give  nor 
take  away,  into  many  a cell  sur- 
rounded by  the  walls  and  gates  of 
a convent.  But  at  best,  the  whole 
system  is  a sad  perversion  of  the 
benign  religion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

There  arc  few  publick  build- 
ings here  which  deserve  particu- 
lar attention.  We  have  visited 
the  cathedral,  and  some  of  the 
convents.  The  cathedral  was 
built  in  the  commencement  of  the 
12th  century,  and  has  an  abundance 
of  ornament,  especially  of  costly 
Mosaic;  but  the  effect  which  this 
produces,  is  by  no  means  propor- 
tional to  the  labour  and  time  be- 
stowed upon  it. 
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When  we  visited  the  convent  of 
the  Franciscan  monks,  we  first 
entered  the  church,  where  we 
found  a number  of  people  saying 
their  prayers.  I call  it  saying 
their  prayers , for  though  their 
knees  were  bent,  I must  be  allow- 
ed to  doubt  as  to  their  really 
praying.  Their  lips  it  is  true 
were  steadily  occupied  and  con- 
stantly moving,  but  their  eyes 
were  entirely  at  liberty  to  watch 
and  examine  the  strangers.  We 
were  shown  a number  of  pictures 
which  did  not  excite  our  admira- 
tion, and  a monument  of  gilt  bronze, 
erected  about  two  hundred  years 
since  to  the  memory  of  a young 
lady  by  her  intended  husband. 
He  had  received  her  dowry,  and 
chose  to  expend  it  in  this  manner. 
On  one  side  of  the  church  was 
hung  a leg  of  wax,  and  near  it 
were  several  representations  of 
diseased  parts  of  the  human  frame. 
In  the  same  place  were  suspended 
a number  of  small  pictures,  repre- 
senting various  perils,  such  as 
those  of  a shipwrecked  man,  of 
one  who  was  attacked  by  an  armed 
ruffian,  of  another  who  was  falling 
from  a window,  and  of  a fourth 
whose  gun  had  just  burst.  All 
these  we  learned  were  tokens  of 
gratitude  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  for 
the  deliverance  which  she  was  be- 
lieved to  ba^'e  afforded  from  dis- 
ease or  danger. 

The  interior  of  the  convent  re- 
minded me  of  a prison,  but  one  of 
the  cells  which  we  entered  appear- 
ed tolerably  comfortable,  and 
larger  than  many  which  are  en- 
dured at  our  fashionable  watering 
places.  The  belfry  afforded  a 
charming  view  of  the  town,  har- 
bour, Straits,  and  neighbouring 
country. 

A silk  manufactory  next  en- 
gaged our  attention,  but  it  did  not 
appear  to  be  an  important  one. 
The  silk  as  wound  from  the  co- 
coon is  sometimes  white,  but  more 
frequently  of  a very  brilliant  yel- 
low, and  is  worth  about  two  dol- 


lars, the  pound  avoirdupois.  The 
weaving  was  just  such  as  we  have 
often  seen  in  the  fabrication  of 
coarser  stuff. 

Leaving  the  manufactory,  we 
proceeded  to  a convent  of  Capu- 
chins. The  dress  of  these  monks, 
is  a very  coarse,  dark-brown, 
woollen  frock,  with  a hood,  which 
serves  the  purpose  of  a hat.  They 
wear  neither  shirt  nor  stockings. 
Their  legs  are  bare,  and  the  feet 
protected  only  by  sandals.  Their 
beards  are  left  unshaven,  but  the 
hair  is  cropped.  They  all  wear 
girdles  of  thick  knotted  ropes. 
How  much  these  are  used  in 
flagellation  I cannot  say,  but  as 
they  did  not  seem  worn  out,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  friars  ap- 
peared very  cheerful  and  hearty,  I 
opine  that  there  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
any  violent  “ oppugnation”  be- 
tween them.  A cell  which  we 
entered  here,  was  poorer  than 
that  which  we  saw  at  the  Francis- 
can convent.  The  bed  was  scan- 
tily covered  and  had  no  sheets,  the 
monks  being  obliged  to  sleep  in 
the  dress  that  they  wear  during 
the  day.  Their  “ eternal  blanket,” 
as  some  one  has  called  the  Roman 
toga,  is  almost  their  only  protec- 
tion from  the  cold,  whether  they 
are  asleep  or  awake.  The  garden 
contains  a variety  of  very  fine 
lemon  and  orange  trees,  loaded 
with  fruit.  One  kind  of  the  le- 
mons, exceeded  in  fragrance  any 
that  I had  ever  seen;  another  was 
sweet,  and  a third  had  a skin  that 
was  quite  palatable.  Our  guide 
was  loaded  with  fruit,  and  we 
were  hospitably  invited  to  take 
some  wine,  which  to  my  taste,  was 
at  least  equal  to  any  Hermitage 
that  we  drank  in  France.  The 
friar  showed  a very  merry  face, 
when  he  heard  my  hearty  com- 
mendation of  his  cup,  and  neither 
he  nor  any  of  his  comrades,  had 
the  appearance  of  suffering  from 
extreme  abstinence. 

There  are  twenty-five  convents 
of  monks,  and  six  of  nuns,  in  Mes- 
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sina.  In  some  of  the  latter  the 
rules  are  so  severe,  that  the  inha- 
bitants are  never  permitted  to  go 
without  the  walls  on  any  occasion 
but  the  occurrence  of  an  earth- 
quake. The  Abbess  of  one  is  said 
to  be  85  years  old,  and  never  to 
have  been  out  of  it  since  she  was  15. 

The  lower  class  of  people  in 
Messina,  are  very  filthy  in  their 
habits  and  appearance.  Their 
houses  are  the  smallest  that  I ever 
saw.  They  seem  to  contain  but 
one  room,  and  are  so  low,  that  a 
tall  man  standing  on  the  ground 
might  easily  touch  the  top  of  the 
roof  of  not  a few  among  them. 
In  this  warm  climate,  however, 
the  poor  man’s  habitation  is  com- 
paratively of  little  consequence. 
The  people  pursue  their  avoca- 
tions very  much  in  the  open  air. 
A.  groupe  of  women  is  to  be  seen 
every  clear  day,  on  the  south  side 
of  our  hotel,  employed  in  spinning 
after  the  ancient  fashion.  The 
distaff  is  held  in  the  left  hand,  and 
the  spindle  and  thread  managed 
by  the  right.  The  appearance  of 
this  class  is  exceedingly  disgust- 
ing, but  they  suffer  less  than  the 
poor  of  northern  climates.  Cold 
and  hunger  have  been  said  to  be 
the  great  enemies  of  mankind, 
and  indeed  a large  part  of  all  the 
labour  of  the  human  race,  is  put 
forth  to  provide  against  them. 
But  the  cold  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
severe  enough  to  produce  frost  in 
Messina,  and  the  lapse  of  time 
has  not  destroyed  the  fertility  for 
which  Sicily  was  celebrated  in 
ancient  days.  A few  cents  will 
buy  bread  enough  to  support  life 
for  a day,  or  a convent  will  bestow 
it,  and  fuel  and  clothing  are  of 
little  importance  to  those  who 
dwell  so  near  the  sun. 

(To  be  continued.) 

gurney’s  address  to  the  mecha- 
nics OF  MANCHESTER. 

Here  I must  recur  to  that  first 
principle  in  science  to  which  we 
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have  already  alluded — a principle 
worked  up  in  the  constitution  of 
our  nature,  and  which  we  know  to 
be  true,  though  we  cannot  prove  it 
— that  every  effect  must  have  an  ade- 
quate cause.  When  I contemplate 
the  heavens  and  all  their  starry 
host;  when  I take  into  view,  as  a 
complete  system,  the  planets,  the 
moons  which  attend  their  course, 
and  the  sun  around  which  they 
move;  when  I behold,  in  myriads 
of  fixed  stars,  the  centres  of  as 
many  more  systems  of  the  same 
description;  when  I extend  my  con- 
ceptions to  a countless  number  of 
these  systems,  moving  round  some 
common  centre  t>f  unspeakable 
magnitude — 1 am  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge that  here  is  a stupen- 
dous effect,  for  which  only  one  cause 
can  by  any  possibility  account — I 
mean  the  fiat  of  an  intelligent  and 
omnipotent  Being. 

Constrained  as  we  are  by  the 
very  structure  of  our  minds  to  rely 
on  the  uniformity  of  the  operations 
of  nature,  and  taught  by  long  and 
multiplied  experience,  that  every 
organized  form  of  matter  has  a be- 
ginning, we  cannot,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  avoid  the  conclusion,  that 
the  vast  machinery  of  the  heavens 
once  began  to  exist;  and,  being 
convinced  of  this  truth,  we  are  ab- 
solutely certain  that  nothing  could 
cause  its  existence  but  the  power 
of  an  eternal  God.  Thus  do  rea- 
son and  philosophy  persuade  and 
constrain  our  consent  to  a record 
of  the  highest  moment,  contained 
only  in  Scripture — “In  the  Begin- 
ning God  Created  the  Heaven 
and  the  Earth.” 

But  let  us  take  some  particular 
part  of  the  created  universe — some 
single  plant — some  individual  ani- 
mal. For  example,  let  us  occupy 
a few  minutes  in  considering  the 
structure  of  my  friend  and  brother 
there,  who  is  sitting  in  front  of  me, 
and  whose  existence,  as  we  all 
know,  can  be  traced  to  a beginning. 
Let  us  examine  him,  body  and 
mind.  First  as  to  his  body — it  is 
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full  of  contrivances — full  of  the 
evident  results  of  the  most  pro- 
found science,  and  of  the  nicest  art. 
How  perfectly,  for  example,  is  the 
structure  of  his  eye  fitted  for  the 
reception  of  those  rays  of  light, 
which  are  falling  upon  it  in  all 
directions  from  visible  objects! 
How  nicely  are  the  rays  refracted 
by  its  several  lenses!  How  easily 
do  they  glide  through  the  pupil! 
How  comprehensive,  yet  how  per- 
fect, is  the  picture  formed  on  its 
retina — a picture  reversed  to  in- 
spection from  without,  but  all  in 
upright  order  to  the  percipient 
within!  Here,  indeed,  is  the  sci- 
ence of  optics  displayed  in  its  per- 
fection. Then  turn  to  his  ear. 
How  finely  does  it  illustrate  the 
principles  of  acoustics!  How  nice- 
ly are  its  cavities  fitted  for  the  re- 
ception and  increase  of  sound! 
How  accurately  does  the  drum  in 
the  centre,  respond  to  the  undula- 
tion from  without! 

Look  at  that  most  convenient  of 
levers — my  brother’s  arm;  with 
■what  ease  does  he  apply  its  forces! 
How  nicely  are  its  elbow  and  its 
shoulder  adjusted  for  their  respec- 
tive purposes;  and  how  admirably 
is  the  whole  completed  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a hand!  Think  of  the 
union  of  strength  and  pliancy 
which  distinguishes  his  spine— an 
effect  produced  by  machinery  of 
the  most  elaborate  description! 
Contemplate  his  joints— the  hinge 
where  a hinge  is  wanted — the  ball 
and  socket  where  his  comfort  de- 
mands that  peculiar  structure;  all 
lubricated  by  ever-flowing  oil;  all 
working  with  a faultless  accuracy ! 
Think  of  his  muscles,  endued  with 
that  curious  faculty  of  contraction, 
by  which  he  is  enabled  to  move  his 
members!  Think  of  the  studied 
mechanical  adjustment  by  which, 
without  ever  interrupting  each 
other’s  functions,  these  muscles 
pull  against  each  other,  and  keep 
his  body  even!  Then  turn  your 
attention  to  his  blood;  a fluid  in 
perpetual  motion — supplied  with 


pure  air  in  one  stage  of  its  journey, 
and,  in  another,  with  the  essence 
of  his  food;  and  conveying  the  ele- 
ments of  life,  every  few  moments, 
to  every  part  of  his  body;  driven 
from  the  heart  by  one  set  of  ves- 
sels, and  restored  to  it  by  another; 
those  vessels  most  artificially  sup- 
plied with  valves  to  prevent  the 
backward  motionof  the  fluid;  while 
the  pump  in  the  centre  is  forever 
at  work,  and  makes  a hundred  thou- 
sand strokes  in  a day,  without  even 
growing  weary!  1 will  not  now 
dwell  particularly  on  the  still  more 
complicated  structure  of  his  nerves, 
on  the  chemistry  of  his  stomach, 
on  the  packing  of  the  whole  ma- 
chinery, on  the  cellular  substance 
which  fills  up  its  cavities,  on  the 
skin  which  covers  it,  on  the  slight- 
liness  and  manly  beauty  which 
adorns  the  fabric.  I will  rather 
turn  to  the  mind,  which  does,  in- 
deed, complete  the  man — its  subtle 
powers  of  thought,  memory,  asso- 
ciation, imagination — its  passions 
and  affections — its  natural  and  mo- 
ral capacities.  Surely  we  must  all 
acknowledge  that  our  brother  is  a 
wonderful  creature  indeed — an  ef- 
fect for  which  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  imagine  any  adequate 
cause,  but  the  contriving  intelli- 
gence and  irresistible  power  of  an 
all-wise  Creator. 

You  tell  me  that  our  friend  has 
a father — a grandfather — that  he 
looks  back  on  an  indefinite  series 
of  progenitors.  This  fact  only 
strengthens  my  case.  Certain  it 
is  that  his  own  structure,  both  of 
mind  and  body,  contains  numerous 
and  unquestionable  proofs  of  dt- 
sign.  Where  there  is  design,  there 
must,  of  necessity,  be  a designer. 
The  parent,  as  we  are  all  perfectly 
aware,  is  not  that  designer.  Our 
understanding  can  find  no  rest  in 
the  mere  medium  of  production. 
We  are  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  an  unseen  and  superior  power, 
and  to  confess  that  the  designer  is 
God.  But  if  the  workmanship 
displayed  in  the  formation  of  the 
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individual  proclaims  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  God,  still  more  con- 
spicuously are  they  manifested  in 
a succession  of  generations — in  the 
wondrous  capacity  bestowed  on 
every  kind  of  living  creature,  to 
produce  its  own  likeness. 

W ere  it  possible  that  a series  of 
successive  finite  beings  should  ex- 
ist from  eternity,  (a  notion  which, 
in  my  opinion,  disproves  itself) 
and,  supposing  it  to  be  possible, 
were  it  probable,  or  even  certain, 
that  mankind  have  so  existed — our 
argument  from  a design  to  a de- 
signer, would  still  remain  untouch- 
ed. It  would  continue  to  apply 
with  resistless  force  to  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  species. 

But  it  so  happens  that  we  are 
able  to  trace  not  only  every  indivi 
dual  man,  but  our  whole  race  to 
an  undoubted  beginning.  That  be- 
ginning, which  took  place  about 
six  thousand  years  ago,  is  plainly 
recorded  in  Scripture,  and  the  re- 
cord is  supported  by  the  conclu- 
sions of  science.  You  are  doubt- 
less aware  how  extensively  of  late 
years  scientific  enquiry  has  been 
directed,  to  the  examination  and 
classification  of  the  surface  or 
crust  of  our  globe. 

Geology  is  a favourite  study  in 
the  present  day,  and  few  persons 
of  any  education  are  now  unac- 
quainted with  the  classification  in 
question.  We  have  the  primitive 
rocks;  the  transition,  the  second- 
ary, the  tertiary,  and  the  alluvial; 
each  bearing  the  marks  of  a wa- 
tery formation;  and  each  maintain- 
ing its  own  order  in  the  series, 
notwithstanding  the  frequent  in- 
terruption from  below,  of  vast  pro- 
truding masses  supposed  to  be  of 
fiery  origin.  The  secondary  rocks 
in  particular,  composed  of  alter- 
nate layers  of  sand-stone  and  lime- 
stone, are  replete  with  fossil  re- 
mains of  plants  and  animals — the 
intelligible  remnants  of  a once 
abundant,  but  now  obsolete  life.* 

* A little  consideration  will  serve  to 
show  that  these  facts  are  in  no  degree  at 
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Now  among  all  these  remains, 
not  a trace  is  to  be  found  of  man. 
Man  therefore,  beyond  all  rea- 
sonable question,  is  comparatively 
a modern  creature.  And  not  only 
is  this  true  of  the  human  race,  but 
of  the  other  species  of  animals  and 
plants,  which  now  enliven  and 
adorn  the  world.  If  I am  correct 
in  my  apprehension  of  the  subject, 
they  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  sew;  be- 
longing to  an  order  of  nature  dis- 
tinctly different  from  that  which 
these  ancient  rocks  display.  For 
ever  therefore  must  we  lay  aside 
the  idle  notion  of  an  infinite  series 
of  finite  creatures,  producing  their 
own  likeness.  Geology  affords  a 
palpable  evidence,  that  the  present 
order  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
had  a commencement  within  some 
period  of  moderate  limits. 

But  we  have  not  yet  stated  our 
whole  case.  While  the  secondary 
rocks  display  to  the  geologist  an 
order  of  created  beings  prior  to 
the  present,  the  primitive  rocks — 
those  vast  masses  of  granite  and 

variance  with  the  record  of  creation,  con- 
tained in  the  book  of  Genesia.  In  the  first 
verse  of  that  book,  wo  read  that  “in  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth;"  and  in  the  next  verse  we  find  it 
declared,  that  “the  earth  was  without  form 
and  void,  and  darkness  was  on  the  face  of 
the  deep.”  The  question  is,  Was  the  earth 
in  this  condition  when  she  was  first  cre- 
ated? Most  probably,  not.  From  the  ac- 
count which  follows  of  the  six  days'  work, 
(beginning  with  the  revelation  of  light) 
we  find  that  all  creatures  came  forth  from 
the  hands  of  their  Creator  in  a state  of 
erfection.  The  tree,  the  beast,  and  man 
imself  were  not  formed,  as  in  repro- 
duction, by  a gradual  and  imperceptible 
growth,  but  were  endued  at  once  with  all 
the  fulness  of  their  vigour  and  beauty. 
From  the  analogy  of  creation , therefore, 
we  may  fairly  infer — ond  the  inference 
was  drawn  by  Biblical  critics  long  before 
geology  was  so  much  studied — that  the 
earth  herself  also  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance created  perfect.  Before  she  became 
“without  form  and  void,”  and  was  enve- 
loped in  her  shroud  of  “ darkness,”  she 
had  probably  undergone  some  vast  revo- 
lutions. Here  then  there  is  ample  scope 
for  an  order  of  living  creatures,  or  even 
for  a succession  of  orders,  prior  to  thsl  of 
which  Moses  describes  the  formstion,  and 
with  which  we  are  oursclvea  familiar. 
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gneiss  which  form  the  lowest  and 
oldest  tier  of  the  crust  of  the  earth 
— are  wholly  destitute  of  these  cu- 
rious remains  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life.  From  this  fact,  we  may 
fairly  infer  that  time  was,  and  at 
no  immeasurable  distance,  when 
there  existed  on  the  surface  of  our 
globe  no  plants  or  animals  whatso- 
ever. Not  only  therefore  is  man 
comparatively  modern;  not  only 
may  all  the  different  species  with 
which  we  are  now  acquainted,  be 
traced  to  a first  origin — but  all 
preceding  orders  of  living  and 
growing  creatures,  must  have  had 
their  commencement  also,  within 
the  limits  of  time.  Undoubtedly, 
therefore,  the  existence  of  the  hu- 
man race,  together  with  the  whole 
present  and  past  system  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  is  an  effect  which 
nature  and  philosophy  compel  us 
to  ascribe  to  some  adequate  cause. 
Every  one  knows  that  this  ade- 
quate cause  can  be  only  one— the 

FIAT  OF  OMNIPOTENT  WISDOM. 

From  these  remarks,  you  will 
easily  perceive  how  false  is  the  no- 
tion entertained  by  some  persons, 
that  geology  is  fraught  with  a 
sting  against  religion.  So  far  from 
it,  this  delightful  science  has  done 
much  to  confirm  the  scripture  re- 
cord, and  to  complete  that  natural 
proof  of  a supreme  intelligent  Be- 
ing, on  which  all  religion  hinges. 
Let  it  ever  be  remembered,  that  of 
all  persons  in  the  world,  the  Chris- 
tian has  the  least  reason  to  fear  the 
influence  of  truth.  Truth  is  the 
very  element  which  he  breathes. 
It  is  his  hope,  his  strength,  and  his 
life.  From  whatsoever  quarter  it 
bursts  in  upon  him,  he  hails  its 
approach  and  greets  it  as  his  firm- 
est friend.  H is  motto  is  unchanged 
and  unchangeable. — Magna  est  ve- 
ritas  et  praevalebit — “Truth  shall 

TRIUMPH.” 

To  look  through  nature  up  to 
nature’s  God,  is  indeed  a profitable 
and  delightful  employment.  While 
1 would  warmly  encourage  you  to 
cultivate  so  desirable  a habit,  I 
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wish  again  to  remind  you  that  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  God — dis- 
played as  they  are  in  the  outward 
creation — are  inseparably  connect- 
ed with  his  moral  government. 
Just  in  the  degree  in  which  we  are 
obedient  to  that  government — just 
in  the  degree  in  which  our  facul- 
ties, both  bodily  and  mental,  are 
subjected  to  God’s  holy  law — will 
all  the  knowledge  which  we  ac- 
quire be  blessed  to  our  own  happi- 
ness and  to  that  of  our  fellow  men. 
Hence  we  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  vast  importance  of  that  fourth 
branch  of  knowledge,  to  which  al- 
lusion was  made  in  the  early  part 
of  this  address,  and  on  which  I 
shall  now  make  a few  remarks — I 
mean  moral  and  religious  know- 
ledge. 

And  where  is  this  to  be  obtain- 
ed? Certainly  we  may  furnish  our 
minds  with  some  considerable  por- 
tions of  it  by  reading  the  book  of 
nature  and  providence;  but  there 
is  another  book  which  must  be  re- 
garded as  its  depository — a book  in 
which  all  things  moral  and  spirit- 
ual, belonging  to  the  welfare  of 
man,  are  fully  unfolded.  T rue  in- 
deed it  is  that  natural  science  pro- 
claims the  power  and  wisdom  of 
God;  that  the  perceptible  tendency 
of  his  government,  makes  manifest 
his  holiness;  and  lastly,  that  the 
surplus  of  happiness  bestowed  on 
all  living  creatures,  demonstrates, 
his  goodness.  I believe  it  is 
also  true  that  the  law  of  God  is 
written,  in  characters  more  or  less 
legible,  on  the  hearts  of  all  men. 
But  for  a full  account  of  his  glo- 
rious attributes — for  the  know- 
ledge of  religion  in  all  its  beauty, 
and  strength,  and  completeness — 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  Bible 
— we  must  meditate  on  the  writ- 
ten word.  There  the  whole  moral 
law  is  delineated  with  a pencil  of 
heavenly  light.  There  man  is 
described  in  his  true  character. 
Above  all, “life  and  immortality” 
are  brought  to  light  by  the  Gos- 
pel. “ This  is  life  eternal,  to 
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know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast 
sent!” 

Do  not  imagine,  my  friends, 
that  I am  about  to  preach  you  a 
sermon;  that  is  not  my  present 
business;  but  I consider  it  to  be 
strictly  within  the  order  of  my  sub- 
ject, to  invite  and  encourage  you 
to  seek  diligently  after  that  know- 
ledge, on  subordination  to  which, 
depends  the  ultimate  utility  and 
advantage  of  all  other  mental  cul- 
tivation. I beg  of  you  therefore, 
not  to  neglect  the  daily  perusal  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  When  you 
return  home  in  the  evening  from 
your  day’s  business,  and  before  you 
retire  to  rest,  devote  a little  time, 
I beseech  you,  to  the  collecting  of 
your  families  together.  Read  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible  to  them,  in  a 
serious  and  deliberate  manner;  and 
then  pour  forth  your  prayers  to 
that  God,  in  whom  you  live  and 
move  and  have  your  being — to  that 
God  who  can  alone  bless  your  la- 
bour and  your  study,  and  preserve 
you  in  peace,  virtue  and  safety. 

The  religion  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures will  sweeten  your  sorrows, 
and  sanctify  your  pleasures.  It 
will  keep  not  only  your  family  cir- 
cle, but  your  oum  minds,  in  right 
order;  and  while  it  will  discounte- 
nance all  vain  notions  and  false 
speculations,  it  will  enlarge  and 
improve  your  faculties,  for  every 
wise  and  worthy  purpose. 

But  you  ask  me  on  what  moral 
and  religious  knowledge  is  found- 
ed? I answer,  on  that  which  is 
the  basis  of  every  other  branch  of 
knowledge — belief. 

I have  endeavoured  to  make  it 
clear  to  you  that  even  philosophi- 
cal and  mathematical  knowledge 
inevitably  rest  on  certain  principles 
which  are  received  only  by  an  in- 
tuitive conviction,  or  natural  faith; 
and  that  historical  knowledge  de- 
pends solely  on  that  peculiar  kind 
of  belief,  which  is  produced  by  tes- 
timony. I might  have  gone  fur- 
ther— I might  have  reminded  you, 
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that  your  circumstances  preclude 
the  greater  part  of  you  from  ma- 
king philosophical  experiments 
for  yourselves,  and  from  engaging 
in  those  mathematical  calculations, 
on  which  depends  the  certainty  of 
astronomical  science.  You  are 
compelled  to  take  for  granted  the 
results  of  other  men's  inquiries  and 
labours;  and  you  do  not  hesitate  to 
believe  those  results  to  be  true. 
And  why?  because  you  rely  on  the 
testimony  of  books, — on  the  testi- 
mony of  your  lecturers.  A few 
moments’  thought,  will  convince 
you,  that  almost  all  the  knowledge 
you  possess,  of  nature  and  philoso- 
phy, as  well  as  of  geography  and 
history,  rests  on  no  other  basis 
whatsoever,  than  faith  in  testimony. 

What  then  can  be  more  irrational 
than  to  refuse  to  receive  religious 
knowledge — because  it  rests,  in 
part,  on  the  same  foundation?  The 
doctrines  of  Christianity  are  found- 
ed on  facts;  and  those  facts  are 
the  subject  of  testimony.  And  we 
are  sure  that  the  facts  are  true,  and 
therefore  that  the  doctrines  resting 
on  them  are  divine,  because  the 
testimony  in  question,  is  at  once 
abundant  in  quantity,  and  sound 
in  character.  I cannot  now  enter 
on  a detailed  account  of  the  his- 
torical evidence,  by  which  are 
proved  the  genuineness  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  the  reality  of  the 
events  which  are  there  recorded. 
But  since  you  are  accustomed  to 
receive  the  testimony  of  your  lec- 
turers with  implicit  confidence,  I 
beg  of  you  on  the  present  occasion 
to  accept  my  own.  I believe  I am 
an  honest  man,  and  I have  long 
been  accustomed  to  investigate  the 
subject.  I am  ready,  then,  to  de- 
clare in  your  presence— in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  Manchester— of  all 
England— of  all  Europe — nay  of 
the  whole  world — that  there  are 
no  facts  whatsoever  within  the 
whole  range  of  ancient  history,  of 
the  truth  of  which  we  have  more 
abundant  and  conclusive  evidence, 
than  of  the  death  akd  resurreo- 
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tion  of  Jesos  Christ.  Indeed  I 
know  of  no  ancient  events  on  re- 
cord, of  which  the  evidence  is  near- 
ly so  much  accumulated,  or  nearly 
so  strong. 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
together  with  the  miracles  of 
Christ  himself  and  his  apostles,  are 
our  sure  vouchers  that  the  Author 
of  nature,  who  can  alone  suspend 
or  reverse  its  order,  was  the  Au- 
thor of  Christianity.  These  mira- 
cles bore  no  resemblance  to  the 
false  pretences  of  the  fanatical  and 
superstitious.  They  were  for  the 
most  part,  immediate  in  their  ope- 
ration} wrought  in  public}  utterly 
incapable  of  being  accounted  for 
by  second  causes}  and  of  so  broad 
and  conspicuous  a character,  that 
no  deliberate  eye-witness  could  be 
deceived  respecting  them.  Nor 
were  they,  in  point  of  fact,  impro- 
bable events.  Who  will  deny  that 
the  dark  and  degraded  condition 
of  mankind  required  an  outward 
revelation  of  the  divine  will?  Who 
will  not  allow  that  miracles  are  a 
suitable  test — the  most  suitable 
one  which  we  can  imagine — by 
which  the  truth  of  such  a revela- 
tion might  be  established?  Who 
does  not  perceive,  that  under  such 
circumstances,  it  was  credible- 
nay  highly  probable — that  God 
would  permit  or  ordain  them. 

True  indeed  it  is  that  they  were 
directly  opposed  to  the  course  of 
nature.  Otherwise  they  would  not 
have  been  miracles — they  would 
not  have  answered  their  purpose! 
But  is  itnot  equally  opposed  to  the 
known  order  of  things,  that  an  ho- 
nest man,  in  bearing  witness  to 
these  facts,  should  tell  a deliberate 
lie?  Is  it  not  yet  more  at  variance 
with  that  order,  that  he  should 
persevere  in  that  lie  through  life, 
and  sacrifice  every  worldly  advan- 
tage, and  even  life  itself,  to  the 
support  of  it?  Is  it  not  a far  greater 
breach  of  every  established  proba- 
bility, that  twelve  men  of  the  same 
virtuous  character,  should  all  tell 
this  lie — should  all  persevere  in  it 
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without  deviation — should  all  sa- 
crifice their  property,  their  peace, 
and  their  reputation — should  all  be 
willing  to  lay  down  their  lives,  ia 
its  maintenance?  Is  it  not,  lastly, 
an  actual  moral  impossibility , that 
this  lie,  accompanied  by  no  tempo- 
ral force  and  no  worldly  advantage, 
but  by  every  species  of  loss  and 
affliction,  should  triumph  over  the 
prejudices  of  the  Jew,  and  the  fa- 
vourite habits  of  the  Gentile — 
should  be  accepted  and  believed 
by  myriads — and  should,  finally, 
enthrone  itself  over  the  whole  Ro- 
man empire?* 

But  the  truth  of  Christianity 
does  not  depend  solely  on  those 
miraculous  facts  to  which  we  have 
now  adverted.  Prophecy  duly  ful- 
filled is  itself  a miracle,  equally 
applicable  to  the  proof  of  religion; 
and  the  Scriptures  abound  in  pre- 
dictions, of  which  history  has  al- 
ready recorded  the  fulfilment.  The 
events  by  which  many  of  them 
have  been  fulfilled — for  example, 
the  spread  of  Christianity,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews — are  fami- 
liar to  us  all. 

I wish  I could  persuade  you  to 
examine  the  prophecies  scattered 
over  the  Old  Testament,  and  meet- 
ing us  at  every  point  in  a most  un- 
artificial manner,  respecting  the 
Messiah  who  was  to  come.  I wish 
I could  induce  you  to  compare 

•Within  a short  period  of  our  Saviour's 
death  and  resurrection,  many  thousands 
of  persons  were  converted  to  Christianity 
at  Jerusalem.  Soon  afterwards,  Christian 
churches  were  settled  in  numerous  parts 
of  Syria,  I.csser  Asia,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece.  The  historian  Tacitus  declares 
that  in  the  roign  of  Nero  (a. d.  65),  “great 
multitudes"  of  Christians  were  living  at 
Rome.  Pliny  when  writing  from  his  go- 
vernment in  Bilhynia,  to  the  Emperor 
Trajan  (a.o.  107),  describes  our  holy  reli- 
gion as  “a  contagion,"  which  had  seised 
the  lesser  towns  as  well  as  the  cities,  had 
spread  among  persons  of  all  classes  and 
descriptions,  and  had  produced  the  utter 
neglect  of  the  ancient  idolatrous  worship. 
During  the  reign  of  Constantine  (a.d.  325) , 
Christianity  became  the  generally  adopt- 
ed, and  established,  religion  of  the  whole 
Roman  empire. 
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them  with  the  history  of  his  birth, 
life,  character,  ministry,  death,  re- 
surrection, and  ascension,  contain- 
ed in  the  four  gospels.  You  would 
find  the  prophecy  and  the  history 
tally  -with  a marvellous  precision; 
and  since  the  Old  Testament  can 
be  proved  to  have  been  written  long 
before  the  coming  of  Christ,  you 
w ould  find  yourselves  in  possession 
of  an  evidence  of  which  no  cavils 
could  deprive  you,  that  Christian- 
ity is  God’s  religion.  Whenalock 
and  a key  are  well  fitted,  a fair  pre- 
sumption arises,  even  though  they 
be  of  a simple  character,  that  they 
were  made  for  each  other.  If  they 
are  complex  in  their  form  that  pre- 
sumption is  considerably  strength- 
ened. But  if  the  lock  is  composed 
of  such  strange  and  curious  parts 
as  to  baffle  the  skill  even  of  a Man- 
chester mechanic— if  it  is  absolute- 
ly novel  and  peculiar,  differing 
from  every  thing  which  was  ever 
before  seen  in  the  world — if  no  key 
in  the  universe  will  enter  it,  except 
one;  and  by  that  one  it  is  so  easily 
and  exactly  fitted,  that  a child  may 
open  it— then  indeed  are  we  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  lock  and  the 
key  were  made  by  the  same  mas- 
ter-hand, and  truly  belonging  to 
each  other.  No  less  curiously  di- 
versified— no  less  hidden  from  the 
wisdom  of  man — no  less  novel  and 
peculiar — are  the  prophecies  con- 
tained in  the  Old  Testament,  re- 
specting Jesus  Christ.  No  less 
easy — no  less  exact — is  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  fitted  by  the  gos- 
pel history!  Who  then  can  doubt 
that  God  was  the  Author  of  these 
predictions — of  theevents  by  which 
they  were  fulfilled — and  of  the  reli- 
gion with  which  they  are  both  in- 
separably connected? 

But  independently  of  all  outward 
testimony,  and  of  the  evidence  of 
miracles  and  prophecy,  Christiani- 
ty proclaims  its  own  divine  origin, 
by  its  character  and  its  effects. 
This  is  a subject  on  which  we  ap- 
peal to  your  native  good  sense,  to 
your  practical  feelings,  to  your  per- 
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sonal  experience.  Christianity  is 
the  religion  of  truth , because  it  is 
the  religion  of  holiness.  In  vain 
will  the  student  search  the  pages 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle — in  vain  will 
he  examine  the  conversations  of 
Socrates — in  vain  will  he  dive  into 
the  disputations  of  Cicero — for  a 
moral  system  so  complete,  so  sim- 
ple, and  so  efficacious,  as  that  of 
the  Bible.  Where  within  the  whole 
range  of  uninspired  ethics,  shall 
we  find  any  thing  worthy  even  of 
a moment’s  comparison  with  that 
divine  saying,  in  which  the  whole 
law  of  God  is  comprehended  and 
concentrated?  “ Thou  shall  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart , and 
with  all  thy  sold , and  loilh  all  thy 
strength , and  with  all  thy  mind;  and 
thou  shall  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self.” 

Accustomed  as  many  of  you  are, 
in  your  factories,  to  the  printing  of 
a thousand  beautiful  patterns  on 
your  cottons  and  your  muslins,  you 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand 
and  appreciate  a memorable  say- 
ing of  Lord  Bacon’s — that  truth 
differs  from  goodness,  only  as  the 
seal  or  die  differs  from  its  print 
— for  that  Truth  prints  Good- 
ness. 

In  the  goodness  of  Christianity 
— in  the  purity  of  its  law — in  its 
display  of  the  holy  attributes  of 
God — in  its  revelation  of  an  awful 
and  glorious  eternity — in  its  actual 
efficiency  for  the  moral  restoration 
of  our  species — in  the  perfect  fit- 
ness of  that  Saviour  whom  it  un- 
folds, to  our  spiritual  need  as  sin- 
ners in  the  sight  of  God — we  have 
abundant  experimental  proof  of  its 
truth  and  divine  origin.  Time 
forbids  a farther  discussion  of  the 
subject.  Allow  me  then  in  con- 
clusion, to  bear  my  deliberate  and 
solemn  testimony  in  the  words  of 
an  apostle — and  may  that  testimo- 
ny, by  whomsoever  borne,  satisfy 
all  understandings,  and  imbue  all 
hearts!  May  it  be  upheld  and  ex- 
alted on  every  side!  May  it 
surmount  all  opposition — may  it 
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pervade  the  whole  land — may  it 
spread  from  pole  to  pole — may  it 
be  as  unrestrained  and  diffusive  as 
the  winds  of  heaven! — “Other 

FOUNDATION  CAN  NO  MAN  LAY  THAN 
THAT  IS  LAID,  WHICH  IS  JESUS 

Christ.” 

My  address  is  now  concluded. 
I thank  you  for  your  kind  and  se- 
rious attention.  I heartily  bid  you 
farewell}  and  may  the  blessing  of 
the  Lord  Almighty,  rest  abun- 
dantly on  the  mechanics  of  Man- 
chester! 


REVIVAL  OF  RELIGION  AT  ST.  HELENA. 

We  translate  from  the  number 
of  the  Archives  du  Chrislianisme  for 
December  last,  the  following  very 
interesting  article.  We  have  not 
seen  the  London  publication  to 
which  the  writer  refers}  although 
we  recollect  to  have  somewhere 
read  that  Napoleon,  in  his  last 
days,  read  the  New  Testament, 
and  frequently  spoke  of  the  Sa- 
viour. 

RELIGIOUS  REVIVAL  AT  ST.  HELENA, 

DURING  THE  RESIDENCE  THERE 

OF  NAPOLEON. 

Before  the  year  1815,  the  little 
island  of  St.  Helena,  for  which 
such  great  celebrity  was  in  reserve, 
was  scarcely  known  to  the  worldj 
and  was  an  interesting  object  to  no 
one,  except  to  the  fatigued  naviga- 
tor, who  had  nothing  before  his 
eyes  through  a long  voyage,  but 
the  heavens  and  the  sea,  and  who 
sighed  for  the  days  of  repose 
which  he  expected  to  enjoy  in  this 
island,  which  providence  itself  ap- 
peared to  have  placed  for  this 
very  purpose  in  the  midst  of  an 
immense  ocean.  If  we  should  ask 
of  a politician,  a man  of  the  world 
— What,  that  is  most  interesting, 
has  happened  on  this  little  point 
of  the  globe,  during  the  last  fifteen 
years? — Astonished  at  our  ques- 
tion, he  would  no  doubt  answer 


— ■“  What  can  have  happened  at 
St.  Helena,  more  remarkable  than 
the  detention  and  death  there  of 
Napoleon,  which  has  given  it  all 
its  celebrity.”  And  yet  it  is  not 
this,  which,  above  all  other  things, 
has  fixed  upon  this  island,  for 
some  years  past,  the  interested  at- 
tention of  the  inhabitants  of  hea- 
ven} who  judge  not  as  men  judge, 
and  in  whose  estimation  the  con- 
version of  a single  soul,  the  most 
obscure  and  ignorant  in  the  world, 
is  a grander  event  than  the  rise  or 
fall  of  empires.  Those  of  our 
readers,  and  we  hope  the  number 
is  not  small,  who  have  read  the 
excellent  Essay  of  Doctor  Bogue, 
on  the  divine  authority  of  the  New 
Testament,*  will  have  found  in  the 
preface  of  the  editor  of  the  new 
translation  of  that  work,  some 
passages  full  of  interest,  relative 
to  a great  number  of  English  of- 
ficers who  were  converted  to  a ge- 
nuine and  vital  Christianity,  and 
who  assembled  together  at  a gun- 
shot distance  from  the  dwelling  of 
their  prisoner,  to  read  the  word  of 
God,  and  to  offer  up  to  him  their 
prayers}  and  who  never  forgot  in 
their  ardent  supplications  Aim, 
who  after  having  seen  Europe  at 
his  feet,  suffered  and  languished  in 
this  remote  exile.  Ah!  if  he  had 
known,  at  least  in  these  last  days, 

“ the  things  that  belonged  to  his 
peace!”  if  the  torch  which  had 
dazzled  and  inflamed  the  world, 
had  itself  been  lighted  up  by  the 
light  of  Christ,  at  the  epoque  when 
it  had  become  a smoking  snuff 
which  a breath  might  extinguish! 
— God  only  knows  what  at  the  last 
hour,  were  the  feelings  of  that  vast 
and  agitated  soul,  which  ought  of- 
ten to  have  been  made  sensible, 
like  the  king  of  Israel,  that  all 
things  here  below  “ are  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit.”  We  may  be 
permitted,  however,  to  rejoice  that 
in  the  last  months  of  his  life,  the 
illustrious  exile  “ had  read  with  in- 

“ This  Essay  had  been  translated  into 
French,  and  widely  distributed. — Edit. 
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terest  the  Essay  of  Doctor  Bogue, 
and  spoke  of  it  with  respect,  and 
that  in  his  sufferings,  the  name  of 
the  Saviour  announced  and  reveal- 
ed in  the  New  Testament  was  often 
on  his  Ups.” 

It  may  well  be  said  that  God’s 
ways  are  not  our  ways,  and  that 
his  thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts! 
Who  would  ever  have  imagined 
that  an  association  which  took 
place  during  some  years  at  St. 
Helena,  should  have  been  blessed 
from  on  high  for  the  conversion  of 
a great  number  of  its  members;  and 
that  being  afterwards  dispersed  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  they  should 
have  gone  forth  to  scatter  abun- 
dantly the  good  seed  which  they 
had  gathered  here.  This  revival 
had  moreover  this  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  publick  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  was  not  instru- 
mental in  producing  it;  but  that 
some  young  military  men,  scarcely 
yet  escaped  from  the  bonds  of  the 
world  and  of  sin,  which  seem  so 
closely  drawn  around  men  of  their 
profession,  should  have  been  ani- 
mated with  a true  missionary  spi- 
rit; and  that  faith  and  zeal  should 
have  spread  from  one  to  another 
■with  such  great  rapidity.  The  con- 
version of  a marine  officer  of  the 

name  of  Gr 1,  who  died  at  the 

hospital  of  St.  Helena,  was  the  first 
fruits  of  the  great  work  of  grace 
which  shone  out  among  the  of- 
ficers of  the  navy.  He  had  shown 
the  most  touching  anxiety  for  the 
conversion  of  the  young  men  who 
served  on  board  the  same  vessel 
with  himself.  He  prayed  conti- 
nually for  them,  and  had  insisted 
that  a sermon  should  be  preached 
at  his  interment,  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  inspiring  serious  reflec- 
tions. The  recital  of  his  conver- 
sion excited  a general  interest; 
and  it  is  particularly  remarkable 
that  three  or  four  of  his  comrades 
were  converted  in  the  same  house, 
and  it  might  almost  be  said  in  the 
same  chamber,  where  he  had  re- 
sided a very  short  time  before  he 
Ch.  Mv.—\r ol.  XI. 


breathed  his  last.  Thus  a number 
of  young  men  were  brought  to  a 
saving  knowledge  of  the  gospel; 
the  work  of  grace  was  speedily 
carried  on  in  their  hearts;  they 
believed,  repented,  rejoiced,  and 
sorrowed  all  at  the  same  time;  re- 
nounced the  world  immediately, 
and  did  honour  to  the  profession 
which  they  made  of  Christianity. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  all 
have  remained  firm  and  faithful, 
and  are  still  fighting  the  good  fight 
of  faith. 

A narrative  of  these  conversions 
has  been  published  in  London.  It 
will  be  impossible  to  give  here  an 
analysis  ol  the  volume,  which  con- 
tains many  interesting  facts,  and 
shows  how  great  has  been  the 
work  of  grace  at  St.  Helena.  We 
leave  it  with  regret,  but  before  we 
close  our  article,  we  desire  to 
make  one  reflection.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  meet  with 
people  who,  admitting  without  re- 
serve that  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  are  beautiful  and  consol- 
ing, reject  them  immediately,  from 
the  alleged  impossibility  of  unit- 
ing the  profession  of  Christianity 
with  a busy  life;  who  grant  readi- 
ly that  these  doctrines  are  delight- 
ful in  theory,  but  affirm  that  they 
cannot  be  carried  into  practice, 
except  by  women  who  live  in  the 
retirement  of  their  homes,  or  by 
men  whose  age  or  state  of  health 
compel  them  to  renounce  an  inter- 
course with  the  world.  Was  it, 
then,  among  these  two  classes  of 
persons,  that  those  conversions 
were  wrought  which  took  place  at 
St.  Helena,  during  the  last  years 
of  the  life  of  Napoleon— conver- 
sions striking,  numerous  and  du- 
rable? No,  these  new  Christians, 
so  devout  and  so  zealous,  consist- 
ed almost  wholly  of  young  people, 
military  men,  exposed  on  one  hand 
to  the  seductions  of  the  world, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  mockeries 
and  persecutions  of  their  comrades 
who  were  yet  enemies  to  piety. 
And  how  painful  and  perpetual 
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must  have  been  the  persecutions 
with  which  they  were  exercised  in 
the  confinement  of  a ship,  where 
every  tour  of  duty,  and  every  meal, 
drew  the  Christian  into  the  pre- 
sence of  those  who  would  often 
take  vengeance  on  him,  for  the 
disquiet  of  their  hearts,  produced 
by  a course  of  life  which  was  a 
constant  condemnation  of  their 
own?  Certainly,  if  it  is  possible 
to  be  a good  officer  of  a ship  of 
war,  and  at  the  same  time  a true 
Christian,  it  must  be  with  a bad 
grace,  that  any  undertake  to  main- 
tain that  honest  and  respectable 
vocations,  of  whatever  kind,  are 
incompatible  with  a frank  and  sin- 
cere profession  of  “ the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Christ  Jesus.” 


THE  TEARS  OF  PARENTS. 

In  our  number  for  December 
last,  we  published  from  the  Chris- 
tian Observer,  an  article  entitled 
“The  Tears  of  Parents.”  The 
able  writer  of  that  article,  agreea- 
bly to  an  intimation  which  we 
mentioned  with  our  former  ex- 
tract, has,  in  the  Observer  for  Feb. 
last,  continued  his  essays  under 
the  title  we  have  mentioned. 

Once  more,  my  dear  friend,  I 
resume  my  pen  to  exchange  a few 
cursory  thoughts  with  you:  and 
my  theme  shall  be,  the  tears  of 
parents  over  the  bier  of  precocious 
children.  I happened  just  now  to 
be  reminded  of  it,  though  I have 
touched  upon  it  before,  by  noticing 
in  Mr.  Byrth’s  “ Observations  on 
the  Neglect  of  Hebrew,”  a passage 
quoted  by  your  venerable  friend, 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  his 
Hebrew  Reader,  respecting  Dru- 
sius;  who  gives  us  the  following 
account  of  his  son.  I transfer  the 
passage  to  you  in  English,  because 
it  will  be  more  new  to  you  in  that 
shape  than  in  Latin,  and  because 
one’s  mother  tongue  is  always 
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best  where  it  may  be  had.  Drusius 
says: 

“ I had  an  only  and  most  be- 
loved son,  in  whom  all  my*  hopes 
were  centered,  and  who  was  the  or- 
nament of  my  old  age.  This  dear 
child,  to  say  nothing  of  his  other 
extraordinary  attainments,  had 
made  such  progress  in  the  orien- 
tal languages,  that  he  had  not 
only  no  superior,  but  no  equal,  in 
all  Europe.  In  his  fifth  year,  he 
began  to  learn  Hebrew,  together 
with  Latin;  to  which  he  after- 
wards added  Greek,  Chaldee,  and 
Syriac.  In  his  seventh  year,  he 
translated  the  Psalms  of  David  into 
his  native  tongue  so  admirably, 
that  he  excited  the  astonishment 
of  a learned  Jew  who  beard  him. 
In  two  years  after, he  read  Hebrew 
without  the  vowel  points;  and 
could  explain  by  his  grammatical 
skill  the  exact  manner  in  which 
every  word  should  be  pointed, 
which  the  most  learned  modern 
Jewish  Rabbis  are  unable  to  do. 
In  his  twelfth  year,  he  could  write 
off-hand  in  prose  and  rhythmical 
verse,  after  the  Hebrew  manner.” 

I fear  there  are  parents  who 
would  exclaim  after  reading  this 
passage,  “There,  my  dear  child, 
what  would  I give  if  you  could  do 
so!”  Would  you  give  what  Dru- 
sius gave,  and  what  every  parent 
of  too  precocious  a child  may  fear 
to  be  called  to  give — all  his  future 
hopes  and  joys  for  the  gratification 
of  a short-lived  vanity?  What  is 
the  use,  says  Miss  Edgeworth,  of 
being  able  to  say  that  your  son 
was  in  joining-hand  at  seven  years 
of  age,  if  he  never  wrote  any  thing 
worth  joining?  And  so  I may 
add,  what  is  the  use  of  reading 
Hebrew  at  five,  and  surpassing 
Rabbis  at  nine,  if  all  this  preco- 
cious learning  leads  only  to  a pre- 
mature tomb? 

There  are  few  parents  who  have 
the  courage  to  view  mental  pre- 
cocity in  its  true  character,  name- 
ly, as  a disease.  They  have  no 
wish  that  their  child’s  lungs  should 
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be  prematurely  irritable}  or  his 
heart  unusually  congested}  or  any 
other  vital  organ  ominously  en- 
larged} and  yet  they  can  behold 
with  complacency,  nay  delight,  a 
far  more  tender  and  important 
texture  than  any — the  brain,  sti- 
mulated to  unwonted  activity,  and 
literally  “ drinking  up  the  spirit,” 
at  the  expense  of  the  growth  and 
health  of  the  defrauded  limbs  and 
viscera,  and  with  the  prospect  of 
an  enfeebled  existence,  and  per- 
haps an  untimely  grave. 

I have  long  considered  it  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  in  the  education 
of  this  artificial  age,  that  we  stimu- 
late the  minds  of  children  far  be- 
yond the  utmost  verge  of  salutary 
excitement.  Care,  thought,  study, 
are  naturally  alien  to  infant  years} 
and  can  only  be  superinduced 
upon  the  tender  mi*d  by  an  ex- 
hausting expense  of  nervous  ener- 
gy, the  loss  of  which  is  never  re- 
covered. I do  not  of  course  mean 
that  we  are  to  bring  up  our  chil- 
dren for  savages}  or  to  discard 
both  bocks  and  houses,  like  the 
gypsy  tribes  that  infest  our  lanes 
and  commons.  A child  in  civil- 
ized society  must  receive  in  some- 
what early  life,  the  elements  of 
/ticntal  as  well  as  moral  training} 
and  experience  will  soon  show 
what  portion  of  this  discipline  can 
be  safely  urged,  without  enfee- 
bling the  powers  of  life,  and  lay- 
ing a foundation  for  future  imbe- 
cility or  premature  old  age.  But 
I am  fully  convinced  that,  in  prac- 
tice, large  numbers  of  anxious  aud 
conscientious  parents  overshoot 
this  boundary:  in  proof  of  which, 
I might  point  you  to  the  large 
number  of  highly  intelligent  inva- 
lid children  who  languish  in  the 
drawing-rooms  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  of  society  in  Eng- 
land. Between  forced  tasks,  sti- 
mulating conversation,  and  still 
more  stimulating  reading  for  re- 
creation, the  brain  is  in  a state  of 
constant  organism,  and  both  body 
and  mind  suffer  by  the  process} 


— the  body  by  feebleness  and  early 
decay}  and  the  mind  (or  rather  its 
corporeal  action,  for  mind  itself 
is  immaterial  and  imperishable,) 
by  relaxing  after  the  overstrained 
tension,  and  disappointing  the 
fond  hopes  which  its  early  deve- 
lopment had  awakened.  The  late 
Robert  Hall  was  a remarkably 
precocious  child}  he  could  read 
before  he  could  walk:  but  do  you 
envy  his  after  existence?  He 
never  had  a day  of  ease  during 
his  whole  life}  and  even  his  mind, 
as  if  to  restore  itself  after  its  early 
and  over  anxious  exercises,  took 
more  than  one  painful  interval  of 
absence  from  thought  and  all  di- 
urnal scenes}  much  as  a person 
faints  away  to  recover  himself 
after  an  undue  exertion  of  nervous 
energy. 

The  greater  part  of  the  useful 
and  active  business  of  life  has,  in 
all  ages,  been  transacted  by  per- 
sons who  have  not  in  early  years 
evinced  more  than  an  average 
share  of  intelligence,  and  who  have 
not  been  prematurely  worn  out  by 
early  mental  excitement.  When 
a poor  man  has  a feeble  precocious 
child,  he  fears  he  will  become  an 
idiot}  and  at  best  he  never  expects 
that  he  will  be  able  to  cam  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow: 
and  among  savages,  such  a child 
would  be  tossed  adrift  into  the 
first  hallowed  stream}  but  in  a 
higher  state  and  class  of  society, 
manual  labour  not  being  necessa- 
ry, the  defect  is  less  felt}  and  pro- 
vided the  chronic  invalid  can  patch 
himself  up  by  constant  care  to  a 
reasonable  share  of  mental  effort, 
he  may  fill  passably  well  for  a 
time  many  of  the  offices  of  highly 
polished  society.  He  cannot  walk 
or  run,  but  he  may  ride}  he  cannot 
endure  heat  or  cold,  but  he  has 
ample  supplies  of  refrigerants  and 
calorifics}  his  muscles  are  un- 
strung, but  his  lips  may  convey 
his  volitions}  in  a forest  with  an 
axe  in  his  hand  he  would  perish} 
but  he  can  grasp  a pen,  which  in 
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a civilized  land  is  a more  powerful 
weapon;  and  if  he  cannot  fell  an 
oak,  he  can  con  a brief,  or  write  a 
prescription,  or  compose  a sermon. 

Mental  precocity  may  take  va- 
rious forms,  but  in  none  of  them 
is  it  a healthy  attribute; — no,  not 
even  when  it  assumes  the  charac- 
ter of  religion.  I am  touching 
upon  tender  ground,  but  I will 
explain  my  meaning.  The  Bible 
speaks  of  one  who  was  sanctified 
from  his  birth;  of  another  who 
from  a child  had  known  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  were  able  to 
make  him  wise  unto  salvation; 
and  so  in  other  instances;  but  in 
this,  there  was  not  of  necessity 
any  mental  precocity.  It  is  not 
said,  that  Timothy  discussed  vowel 
points,  and  read  half  a dozen  lan- 
guages, when  his  age  and  health 
required  corporeal  exercise  and 
mental  quietude.  The  religion  of 
little  children  ought  eminently  to 
be  an  affection  of  the  heart; 
grounded  indeed  upon  scriptural 
truth,  the  elements  of  which  are 
intelligible  to  a little  child,  but 
not  ramified  into  all  the  doctrinal 
discussions  and  mental  develop- 
ments which  we  survey  with  won- 
der in  Jane  way's  Tokens.  Some 
of  the  children  there  embalmed 
might  have  been  quite  as  pious 
without  being  as  mentally  preco- 
cious; and  the  difference  would 
perhaps,  humanly  speaking,  have 
been,  that  their  piety  would  have 
been  spared  to  the  world,  and  that 
they  would  have  long  “ braved  the 
battle  and  the  breeze,”  before  they 
were  sheltered  in  their  haven  of 
rest.  I am  not  speaking  of  the 
dispensations  of  an  all-wise  Pro- 
vidence, or  of  the  mercy  which 
thus  early  took  to  rest  these  lambs 
of  Christ’s  flock:  but  I mean  to 
urge  the  distinction  between  what 
was  spiritual  and  what  was  mere- 
ly mental;  and  to  show  that  very 
early  and  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  the  latter  kind,  even  when 
applied  to  religious  knowledge,  is 
not  of  necessity  so  great  a blessing 


as  many  parents  may  imagine. 
Theology,  as  a science,  may  be 
made  as  great  a stimulant  to  the 
infant  mind  as  baby  novel-reading; 
and  the  effect  will  too  likely  be, 
that  the  subsequent  relaxation 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  undue 
tension.  When  I have  seen  a 
very  little  child  racking  its  brain, 
as  a Sunday’s  task,  to  understand 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  I have 
thought  of  the  death-bed  of  Bax- 
ter, and  a hundred  other  eminent 
theologians,  who,  when  reduced 
to  the  mental  and  bodily  weakness 
of  second  childhood  by  disease  or 
age,  have  found  that  their  spiritual 
food  must  be  that  of  childhood 
also;  and  that  some  few  of  the 
simplest  elements  in  religion  were 
all  that  they  could  bend  their 
minds  to,  and  all  that  they  re- 
quired to  sustain  their  parting 
souls. 

I fear,  my  dear  friend,  that  I 
have  brought  both  you  and  myself 
to  the  edge  of  a more  difficult  dis- 
cussion than  I was  aware  of.  If  I 
were  writing  a treatise  I must  go 
on  with  it,  and  get  out  of  it  as 
well  as  I could;  but  in  a cursory 
familiar  letter  this  is  not  needful: 
you  can  supply  my  defect  better 
than  I can;  and  I will  thefore  take 
leave  again  to  diverge  from  argu- 
menting  to  story-telling;  and  a 
very  apposite  illustration  of  my 
remarks  occurs  in  Evelyn’s  af- 
fecting narrative  of  one  of  his  chil- 
dren. You  will  find  an  account  of 
this  amiable  and  promising  child, 
in  his  father’s  preface  to  his  trans- 
lation of  “ The  Golden  Book  of 
Chrysostom  on  the  Education  of 
Children;”  but  as  I have  not  this 
at  hand,  I will  copy  what  he  says 
in  his  diary,  as  published  a few 
years  ago  in  the  memoir  of  him. 

If  the  volumes  are  on  your  shelves, 
you  may  pass  over  my  transcript; 
if  not,  you  will  thank  me  for  it. 

“ 1658,  Jan.  27.  After  six  fits 
of  an  ague,  died  my  son  Richard, 
five  years  and  three  days  old  only, 
but  at  that  tender  age  a prodigy 
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for  wit  and  understanding;  for 
beauty  of  body  a very  angel,  for 
endowment  of  mind  of  incredible 
and  rare  hopes.  To  give  only  a 
little  taste  of  some  of  them,  and 
thereby  glory  to  God:  at  two  years 
and  a half  old,  he  could  perfectly 
read  any  of  the  English,  Latin, 
French,  or  Gothic  letters,  pro- 
nouncing the  three  first  languages 
exactly.  He  had  before  the  fifth 
year,  or  in  that  year,  not  only  skill 
to  read  most  written  hands,  but  to 
decline  all  the  nouns;  conjugate 
the  verbs  regular,  and  most  of  the 
irregular:  learned  out  Puerilis; 
got  by  heart  almost  the  entire  vo- 
cabulary of  Latin  and  French  pri- 
mitives and  words;  could  make 
congruous  syntax;  turn  English 
into  Latin,  and,  vice  versa,  construe 
and  prove  what  he  read;  and  did 
the  government  and  use  of  rela- 
tives, verbs,  substantives,  ellipses, 
and  many  figures  and  tropes;  and 
made  a considerable  progress  in 
Comenius’s  Janua;  began  himself 
to  write  legibly;  and  had  a strong 
passion  for  Greek.  The  number 
of  verses  he  could  write  was  pro- 
digious, and  what  he  remembered 
of  the  parts  of  plays,  which  he 
would  also  act;  and  when  seeing  a 
Plautus  in  one’s  hand,  he  asked 
what  book  it  was;  and  being  told 
it  was  comedy,  and  too  difficult  for 
him,  he  wept  for  sorrow.  Strange 
was  his  apt  and  ingenious  appli- 
cation of  fables  and  morals,  for  he 
had  read  jEsop:  he  had  a wonder- 
ful disposition  to  mathematics, 
having  by  heart  divers  proposi- 
tions of  Euclid  that  were  read  to 
him  in  play,  and  he  would  make 
lines  and  demonstrate  them.  As 
to  his  piety,  astonishing  were  his 
applications  of  Scripture  upon  oc- 
casion, and  his  sense  of  God;  he 
had  learned  all  his  catechism  ear- 
ly; and  understood  the  historical 
part  of  the  Bible  and  New  Testa- 
ment to  a wonder;  how  Christ 
came  to  redeem  mankind;  and 
how,  comprehending  these  neces- 
saries himself,  his  godfathers  were 


discharged  of  their  promise. 
These,  and  the  like  illuminations, 
far  exceeding  his  age  and  experi- 
ence, considering  the  prettiness  of 
his  address  and  behaviour,  cannot 
but  leave  impressions  in  me  at  the 
memory  of  them.  When  one  told 
him  how  many  days  a Quaker  had 
fasted,  he  replied,  that  was  no  won- 
der, for  Christ  had  said,  ‘ man 
should  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but 
by  the  word  of  God.’  He  would 
of  himself  select  the  most  pathetic 
Psalms,  and  chapters  out  of  Job, 
to  read  to  his  maid  during  his 
sickness,  telling  her  when  she  pi- 
tied him,  that  all  God’s  children 
must  suffer  affliction.  He  de- 
claimed against  the  vanities  of  the 
world  before  he  had  seen  any. 
Often  he  would  desire  those  who 
came  to  see  him  to  pray  by  him; 
and  a year  before  he  fell  sick,  to 
kneel  and  pray  by  him  in  some 
corner.  How  thankfully  would 
he  receive  admonition!  how  soon 
be  reconciled!  how  indifferent,  yet 
continually  cheerful!  He  would 
give  grave  advice  to  his  brother 
John,  bear  with  his  impertinen- 
cies,  and  say  he  was  but  a child. 
If  he  heard  of,  or  saw,  any  new 
thing,  he  was  unquiet  till  he  was 
told  how  it  was  made;  he  brought 
to  us  all  such  difficulties  as  he 
found  in  books,  to  be  expounded. 
He  had  learned  by  heart  divers 
sentences  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
which  on  occasion  he  would  pro- 
duce even  to  wonder.  He  was  all 
life,  all  prettiness,  far  from  morose, 
sullen,  or  childish  in  any  thing  he 
said  or  did.  The  last  time  he  had 
been  at  church,  (which  was  at 
Greenwich,)  I asked  him,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  what  he  remember- 
ed of  the  sermon.  Two  things, 
father;  said  he,  Bonum  gratiae  and 
Bonum  glorise,  with  a just  account 
of  what  the  preacher  said.  The 
day  before  he  died  he  called  to  me, 
and  in  a more  serious  manner 
than  usual  told  me  that  for  all  I 
loved  him  so  dearly,  I should  give 
my  house,  land,  and  all  my  fine 
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things  to  his  brother  Jack;  he 
should  have  none  of  them:  and 
next  morning  when  he  found  him- 
self ill,  and  that  I persuaded  him 
to  keep  his  hands  in  bed,  he  de- 
manded whether  he  might  pray  to 
God  with  his  hands  unjoined;  and 
a little  after,  whilst  in  great  agony, 
whether  he  should  not  offend  God 
by  using  His  Holy  Name  so  often 
calling  for  ease.  What  shall  I 
say  of  his  frequent  pathetical  eja- 
culations uttered  of  himself; — 
‘Sweet  Jesus,  save  me,— deliver 
me,— pardon  my  sins, — let  thine 
angels  receive  me.’  So  early 
knowledge,  so  much  piety  and  per- 
fection! But  thus  God  having 
dressed  up  a saint  fit  for  himself, 
would  not  longer  permit  him  with 
us,  unworthy  of  the  future  fruits 
of  this  incomparable,  hopeful  blos- 
som. Such  a child  I never  saw! 
for  such  a child  I bless  God,  in 
whose  bosom  he  is!  May  I and 
mine  become  as  this  little  child, 
which  now  follows  the  child  Jesus, 
that  Lamb  of  God,  in  a white 
robe,  whithersoever  he  goeth; 
even  so,  Lord  Jesus,  fiat  voluntas 
tua!  Thou  gavest  him  to  us, 
Thou  hast  taken  him  from  us, 
blessed  be  the  Name  of  the  Lord! 
That  he  had  any  thing  acceptable 
to  Thee  was  from  thy  grace  alone; 
since  from  me  he  had  nothing  but 
sin,  but  that  Thou  hast  pardoned; 
blessed  be  my  God  for  ever. 
Amen! 

“ In  my  opinion  he  was  suffo- 
cated by  the  women  and  maids 
that  tended  him,  and  covered  him 
too  hot  with  blankets  as  he  lay  in 
a cradle,  near  an  excessive  hot  fire 
in  a close  room.  I suffered  him  to 
be  opened,  when  they  found  that 
he  was  what  is  vulgarly  called 
liver-grown.  1 had  his  body  cof- 
fined in  lead,  and  deposited  in  the 
church  of  Deptford,  accompanied 
with  divers  of  my  relations  and 
neighbours,  among  whom  I distri- 
buted rings  with  this  motto,  Deus 
abstulit;  intending,  God  willing, 
to  have  him  transported  with  my 


own  body,  to  be  interred  in  our 
dormitory  in  Wotton  church,  in 
my  dear  native  county  Surrey,  and 
to  lay  my  bones,  and  mingle-  my 
dust  with  my  father’s,  if  Gad  be 
gracious  to  me,  and  make  me  as 
fit  for  him  as  this  blessed  child 
was.  The  Lord  Jesus  sanctify 
this,  and  all  other  my  afflictions. 
Amen.” 

I find  in  my  common-place  hook, 
a letter  written  by  Evelyn  to  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  Feb.  14;  that  is, 
about  a fortnight  after  penning 
the  above  passages  in  his  diary. 
Whence  I copied  the  letter  I for- 
get, but  it  shows  how  copiously 
his  tears  still  continued  to  flow 
over  the  tomb  of  this  infant  pro- 
digy. 

“God  has  taken  from  us  that 
dear  child,  your  grandson,  your 
godson,  and  with  him  all  the  joy 
and  satisfaction  that  could  be  de- 
rived from  the  greatest  hopes 

His  whole  life  was,  from  its  begin- 
ning, so  great  a miracle,  that  it 
were  hard  to  exceed  in  the  de- 
scription of  it,  and  which  I should 
here  yet  attempt,  by  summing  up 
all  the  prodigies  of  it,  and  what  a 
child  at  five  years  old  is  capable 
of,  had  I not  given  you  so  many 
and  particular  accounts  of  it,  when 
I mentioned  those  things  with  the 
greatest  joy,  which  I now  write 
with  as  much  sorrow  and  amaze- 
ment. But  so  it  is,  that  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  dispose  of  him, 
and  that  blossom  (fruit  rather  I 
may  say)  is  fallen;  a six-days’  quo- 
tidian having  deprived  us  of  him; 
an  accident  that  hath  made  so 
great  a breach  in  all  my  content- 
ments, as  1 do  never  hope  to  see 
repaired,  for  we  are  not  in  this  life 
to  be  fed  with  wonders.  But  thus 
we  must  be  reduced  when  God 
sees  good,  and  I submit,  since  I 
had  therefore  this  blessing  for  » 
punishment,  and  that  I might  feel 
the  effects  of  my  great  unworthi- 
ness. But  I have  begged  of  God 
that  I might  pay  the  fine  here;  and 
if  to  such  belonged  the  kingdom 
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of  heaven,  I have  one  depositum 
there.  * The  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away:  blessed  be 
His  Name,’  since  without  that 
consideration  it  were  impossible 
to  support  it;  for  the  stroke  is  so 
severe,  that  I find  nothing  in  all 
philosophy  capable  to  allay  the 
impression  of  it,  beyond  that  of 
cutting  the  channel  and  dividing 
with  our  friends,  who  really  sigh 
in  our  behalf,  and  mingle  with  our 
greater  sorrow  in  accents  of  piety 
and  confession.” 

In  the  works  of  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  you  will  find  a letter  writ- 
ten to  Evelyn,  three  days  after  the 
date  of  the  letter  just  recited; 
which  letter  the  bishop  would  ap- 
pear to  have  seen,  or  one  to  the 
same  purport,  from  his  opening 
sentence,  which  appears  like  an 
allusion  to  the  conclusion  of  Eve- 
lyn’s. The  letter  refers  also  to  a 
second  stroke  which  Evelyn  had 
sustained  about  a fortnight  after 
the  first,  the  death  of  his  youngest 
son,  George,  who  was  buried  at 
Deptford,  by  the  side  of  his  bro- 
ther Richard,  the  very  day  that 
Jeremy  Taylor  was  writing. 

“ Dear  Sir, — If  dividing  and 
sharing  griefs  were  like  the  cut- 
ting of  rivers,  I dare  say  to  you, 
you  would  find  your  stream  much 
abated;  for  I account  myself  to 
have  a great  cause  of  sorrow,  not 
only  in  the  diminution  of  the  num- 
ber of  your  joys  and  hopes,  but  in 
the  loss  of  that  pretty  person,  your 
strangely  hopeful  boy.  I cannot 
tell  all  my  own  sorrows  without 
adding  to  yours;  and  the  causes  of 
my  real  sadness  in  your  loss  are  so 
just  and  reasonable,  that  1 can  no 
otherwise  comfort  you,  but  by 
telling  you  that  you  have  very 
great  cause  to  mourn.  So  certain 
it  is  that  grief  does  propagate  as 
fire  does.  You  have  enkindled  my 
Funeral  torch,  and  by  joining  mine 
to  yours,  I do  but  increase  the 
flame.  But,  Sir,  I cannot  but 
choose  but  I must  hold  another 
and  a brighter  flame  to  you — it  is 


already  burning  in  your  breast; 
and  if  I can  but  remove  the  dark 
side  of  the  lanthom,  you  have 
enough  within  you  to  warm  your- 
self, and  to  shine  to  others.  Re- 
member, Sir,  your  two  boys  are 
two  bright  stars,  and  their  inno- 
cence is  secured,  and  you  shall  ne- 
ver hear  evil  of  them  again.  Their 
state  is  safe,  and  heaven  is  given 
to  them  upon  very  easy  terms;  no- 
thing but  to  be  born  and  die.  It 
will  cost  you  more  trouble  to  get 
where  they  are;  and  amongst  other 
things,  one  of  the  hardnesses  will 
be,  that  you  must  overcome  even 
this  just  and  reasonable  grief;  and 
indeed,  though  the  grief  hath  but 
too  reasonable  a cause,  yet  it  is 
much  more  reasonable  that  you 
should  master  it.  For  besides  that 
they  are  no  losers,  but  you  are  the 
person  that  complains,  do  but  con- 
sider what  you  would  have  suffer- 
ed for  their  interest;  you  have  suf- 
fered them  to  go  from  you,  to  be 
great  princes  in  a strange  country; 
and  if  you  can  be  content  to  suffer 
your  own  inconvenience  for  their 
interest,  you  command  your  wor- 
thiest love,  and  the  question  of 
mourning  is  at  an  end.  But  you 
have  said  and  done  well,  when  you 
look  upon  it  as  a rod  of  God,  and 
he  that  so  smites  here,  will  spare 
hereafter;  and  if  you  by  patience 
and  submission  imprint  the  disci- 
pline upou  your  own  flesh,  you  kill 
the  cause,  and  make  the  effect  very 
tolerable,  because  it  is  in  some 
sense  chosen,  and  in  no  sense  in- 
sufferable. Sir,  if  you  do  not  look 
to  it,  time  will  snatch  your  honour 
from  you,  and  reproach  you  for 
not  effecting  that  by  Christian  phi- 
losophy which  time  will  do  alone. 
And  if  you  consider  that  of  the 
bravest  men  in  the  world,  we  find 
the  seldomest  stories  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  the  Apostles  had  none, 
and  thousands  of  the  worthiest  per- 
sons that  sound  most  in  story  died 
childless,  you  will  find  it  a rare  act 
of  Providence,  so  to  impose  upon 
worthy  men  a necessity  of  perpetu- 
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ating  their  names  by  worthy  ac- 
tions and  discoveries,  governments 
and  reasQnings.  If  the  breach  be 
never  repaired,  it  is  because  God 
does  not  see  it  fit  to  be;  and  if  you 
will  be  of  his  mind,  it  will  be 
much  the  better.  But,  Sir,  if  you 
will  pardon  my  zeal  and  passion 
for  your  comfort,  I will  readily 
confess  that  you  have  no  need  of 
any  discourse  from  me  to  comfort 
you.  Sir,  you  have  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  God  by  passive 
graces;  strive  to  be  an  example 
and  comfort  to  your  lady,  and  by 
your  wise  counsel  and  comfort 
stand  in  the  breaches  of  your  own 
family.” 

This  letter  of  Jeremy  Taylor  is, 
to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  insi- 
pid and  heartless  effusions  that 
ever  flowed  from  his  mighty  pen. 
Evelyn  was  his  friend  and  patron, 
and  in  the  destitution  to  which 
Taylor  was  reduced,  much  like 
our  poor  Protestant  brethren  now 
in  Ireland,  that  noble-minded  and 
munificent  layman  felt  it  his  great- 
est delight  to  minister  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  reverend  friend. 
Yet  what  a jejune  performance  is 
the  above  letter;  a compound  of 
bad  conceits  and  worse  theology. 

If  the  writer  really  felt  on  the 
occasion,  his  feeling  did  not  pre- 
vent his  playing  with  tropes  and 
figures;  with  witticisms  about  grief 
propagating  like  fire,  and  joining 
two  funeral  torches  to  make  a 
greater  blaze.  There  is  no  com- 
fort to  a mourner  in  reading  such 
trash  as  this.  A page  transcribed 
by  a Sunday-school  child,  out  of  a 
“ Christian  Lady’s  Pocket-book,” 
or  Clarke’s  Promises,  would  have 
far  outweighed  these  conceits  and 
dainty  imaginings  of  this  Shak- 
speare  of  theology.  The  best  thing 
in  the  letter  is  the  allusion  to  Eve- 
lyn’s own  remark,  that  it  was  the 
hand  of  God;  the  hand  of  a Fa- 
ther, whose  very  chastisements 
are  in  love;  with  the  concluding 
exhortation  to  serve  God  by  pas- 
sive graces.  How  coldly  do  the 


reverend  divine’s  conceits  and  an- 
titheses fall  on  the  ear  after  Eve- 
lyn’s beautifully  simple  and  atf- 
fecting  aspirations  above  quoted. 
“Such  a child  I never  saw.'  For 
such  a child  I bless  God,  in  whose 
bosom  he  is!  May  I and  mine  be- 
come as  this  little  child,  which 
now  follows  the  child  Jesus,  that 
Lamb  of  God,  in  a white  robe, 
whithersoever  he  goeth.  Even  so. 
Lord  Jesus;  fiat  voluntas  ItiaJ  Xhou 
gavest  him  to  us;  thou  hast  taken 
him  from  us,  blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord!  That  he  had  any 
thing  acceptable  to  thee,  was  from 
thy  grace  alone;  since  from  me  he 
had  nothing  but  sin:  but  that  thou 
hast  pardoned;  blessed  be  my  God 
for  ever.  Amen.”  The  theolog-y 
of  this  last  sentence  is  correct  to 
a degree  that  might  not  perhaps 
have  been  expected.  Evelyn  says 
of  this  child,  so  dear,  so  amiable, 
so  early  devoted  to  God,  that  by 
nature  “he  had  nothing  but  sinj” 
that  all  that  was  “ acceptable  in 
him,”  was  from  God’s  grace;  but 
that  his  sin  was  freely  pardoned, 
and  that  he  was  now  following  the 
Lamb  of  God,  in  that  white  robe 
which  is  the  righteousness  of  the 
saints.  Over  a departed  child, 
thus  early  instructed,  and  thus  pre- 
pared, we  may  rejoice  with  a con- 
fident hope,  which  cannot  be  che- 
rished by  a scripturally  enlighten- 
ed mind  merely  as  a tribute  to  the 
common-place  panegyrics  of  inno- 
cence, and  the  fulsome  topicks  of 
funeral  adulation.  It  is  not  for  any 
man  to  affirm  what  is  the  youngest 
age  of  moral  accountableness;  or 
how  great  are  the  mercies  of  God 
either  to  children  or  adults;  but  to 
say  of  a child  even  of  “ five  years 
and  three  days,”  that  he  is  sinless, 
is  utterly  unscriptural.  Evelyn’s 
theology  was  more  correct,  and 
his  hope  more  just;  “ From  me  he 
had  nothing  but  sin,  but  that  thou 
hast  pardoned.” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Many  of  our  readers,  we  doubt 
not,  who  know  something  of  the 
character  and  writings  of.  Sir 
J antes  Mackintosh, lately  deceased, 
will  be  gratified  with  the  “ brief 
memoir ” of  this  distinguished  man 
contained  in  the  following  article, 
taken  from  the  Eclectic  Review 
For  February  last.  It  there  forms 
about  half  the  Review  of  a recently 
published  work,  entitled 

The  History  of  England.  By  the 
Right  lion.  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, LL.  D.  M.  P.  Volume  the 
'Third.  (lAinlner's  Cabinet  Cu- 
clopcedia,  Vol.  XXXVII.)  F.cap. 
8 vo.  pp.  xlii.  368.  London,  1832. 

“ Sir  James  Mackintosh  had 
proceeded  to  the  21 1th  page  of 
this  third  volume  of  his  History 
of  England,  when  literature  and 
his  country  were  deprived  of  him 
by  his  lamented  death.”  A me- 
lancholy interest  attaches  to  this 
portion  of  his  unfinished  labours; 
and  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  op- 
portunity, to  attempt,  with  the  aid 
of  two  well  written  notices  of  his 
life  and  writings,  now  before  us,* 
a brief  memoir  of  a man  who 
united  in  no  ordinary  degree  the 
qualities,  rarely  associated,  of  the 
philosopher,  the  jurist,  the  foren- 
sic k orator,  and  the  man  of  let- 
ters. 

The  father  of  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh was  a captain  in  the  army, 
whose  life  was  chiefly  spent  in  fo- 
reign and  garrison  service.  James, 
the  eldest  son,  was  born  at  All- 
dowrie  in  the  county  of  Inverness, 

* The  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary. 
1833.  Vol.  XVII.  Art.  X. 

North  American  Review.  No.  lxsvu. 
Art.  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  The  writer 
of  this  last  article  was  introduced  to  Sir 
James,  when  on  a visit  to  London  in  1817, 
and  during  that  and  some  subsequent  vi- 
sits, enjoyed,  he  says,  a good  deal  of  his 
society. 

Ch.  Jldv, — Vol.  XI. 


on  the  24th  of  October,  1765.  For 
his  early  instruction  and  disci- 
pline, he  was  greatly  indebted  to 
the  superintending  care  of  an  ex- 
cellent grandmother,  upon  whom 
the  charge  of  him  chiefly  devolved. 
He  was  afterwards  placed  at  the 
school  of  Mr.  Stalker,  at  Fortrose 
in  Rosshire,  where  his  talents  were 
so  far  elicited  as  to  encourage  his 
friends  to  determine  on  sending 
him  to  college,  with  a view  to  his 
being  qualified  for  some  liberal 
profession.  He  was  accordingly 
placed  at  King’s  College,  Aber- 
deen, under  Mr.  Leslie,  where  he 
soon  distinguished  himself  by  his 
proficiency  in  Greek  and  mathe- 
maticks;  and  it  was  there,  when 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  that  he  first 
formed  an  acquaintance  and  close 
intimacy  with  that  eminent  friend 
of  whom  he  had  undertaken  to 
be  the  biographer,  when  his  own 
death  prevented  his  paying  that 
tribute  to  his  memory.  'Mr.  Hall 
was  about  a year  and  a half  older 
than  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Their 
tastes,  at  the  commencement  of 
their  intercourse,  were  widely  dif- 
ferent; and  upon  some  most  im- 
portant topicks  of  inquiry,  there 
was  little  or  no  congeniality  of 
sentiment  between  them.  But 
“the  sub-stratum  of  their  minds 
seemed  of  the  same  cast;”  and 
upon  this,  Sir  James  himself 
thought  their  mutual  friendship 
was  lounded.  He  became  attach- 
ed to  Mr.  Hall,  he  said,  “ because 
he  could  not  help  it.”  He  was 
“ fascinated  by  his  brilliancy  and 
acumen,  in  love  with  his  cordial- 
ity and  ardour,  and  awe-struck  by 
the  transparency  of  his  conduct 
and  the  purity  of  his  principles.” 
We  cannot  refrain  from  forestall- 
ing our  notice  of  Dr.  Gregory’s 
Memoir  of  Mr.  Hall,  by  trans- 
cribing from  it  the  following  pa- 
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of  these  two  distinguished  class- 
mates. 

“ They  read  together ; they  aat  toge- 
ther at  lecture,  if  posaiblo ; they  walked 
together.  In  thoir  joint  studies,  they  read 
much  of  Xenophon  and  Herodotus,  and 
more  of  Plato;  and  so  well  was  all  this 
known,  exciting  admiration  in  some,  in 
others  onvy,  that  it  was  not  unusual,  as 
they  went  along,  for  their  class-fellows  to 
point  at  them,  and  say,  "There  go  Plato 
and  Hirodotus.”  But  the  arena  in  which 
they  met  most  frequently,  was  that  of  mo- 
rals and  motaphysicks,  furnishing  topicks 
of  incessant  disputation.  After  having 
sharpened  their  weapons  by  reading,  they 
often  repaired  to  the  spacious  sands  upon 
the  sea-shore,  and  still  more  frequently  to 
the  picturcsquo  scenery  on  the  banks  of 
tho  l)on,  above  the  old  town,  to  discuss 
with  eagerness  the  various  subjects  to 
which  their  attention  had  boen  directed. 
There  was  scarcely  an  important  position 
in  Berkeley's  Minute  Philosopher,  in  But- 
ler's Analogy,  or  in  Edwards  on  tho  Will, 
over  which  they  had  not  thus  debated 
with  the  utmost  intensity.  Night  after 
night,  nay,  month  after  month,  for  two 
sessions,  they  met  only  to  study  or  to  dis- 
pute; yot  no  unkindly  feeling  ensued. 
The  process  seemed  rather,  Iiko  blows  in 
that  of  welding  iron,  to  knit  them  closer 
together.  Sir  James  said,  that  his  com- 
panion, as  well  as  himself,  often  contend- 
ed for  victory ; yet  never,  so  far  as  he 
could  then  judge,  did  either  make  a vo- 
luntary sacrifice  of  truth,  or  stoop  to  draw 
to  and  fro  the  terra  as  is  too 

often  the  case  with  ordinary  controvert- 
ists.  From  these  discussions,  and  from 
subsequent  meditation  upon  them,  Sir 
James  learned  more,  as  to  principles, 
(such,  at  least,  he  assured  me,  was  his 
deliberate  conviction,)  than  from  all  the 
books  he  ever  read.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Hall  through  life  reiterated  his  per- 
suasion, that  his  friond  possessed  an  intel- 
lect more  analogous  to  that  of  Bacon,  than 
any  person  of  modern  times ; and  that  if 
ho  had  devoted  his  powerful  understand- 
ing to  mctaphysicks,  instead  of  law  and 
politicks,  he  would  have  thrown  an  unu- 
sual light  upon  that  intricate  but  valuable 
region  of  inquiry.  Such  was  the  cordial, 
reciprocal  testimony  of  these  two  distin- 
guished men.”  Memoir  of  Robert  Hall. 
(Works,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  14, 15.) 

From  Aberdeen,  Mackintosh  re- 
paired to  Edinburgh,  to  complete 
his  education,  where  he  spent 
three  years,  attending  the  lectures 
of  Dr.  Cullen  and  Professor  Black, 
preparatory  to  his  taking  up  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 


Medical  studies,  however,  had  but 
a small  portion  of  his  attention; 
they  had  few  attractions  for  him; 
and  we  arc  surprised  that  he  should 
ever  have  thought  of  adopting,  as 
a means  of  subsistence,  a profes- 
sion so  little  suited  to  his  taste  and 
habits  of  mind.  Was  it  that  the 
practice  of  law  seemed  to  present 
still  less  scope  for  speculative  and 
excursive  inquiries,  and  that  the 
science  of  law,  in  which  he  was  so 
peculiarly  fitted  to  excel,  has  hi- 
therto been  deemed  an  elegant 
study,  rather  than  a branch  of  pro- 
fessional accomplishment?  Mack- 
intosh pursued  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, however,  so  far  as  to  obtain, 
fn  1787,  his  medical  degree;  on 
which  occasion,  he  composed  a 
Latin  thesis,  “ On  Muscular  Ac- 
tion,” afterwards  published.  On 
leaving  the  university,  he  repaired 
to  the  metropolis,  ostensibly  for 
the  purpose  of  practising  as  a 
physician.  If  he  had  any  serious 
intention  of  this  nature,  the  step 
which  he  took,  in  engaging  in  po- 
litical controversy,  was  the  most 
likely  to  defeat  his  purpose.  The 
great  question  of  the  day  was  the 
proposed  Regency,  in  consequence 
of  the  first  illness  of  George  III. 
Mackintosh  made  his  debut  as  a 
political  writer,  by  a pamphlet  in 
support  of  the  views  of  Fox;  and 
his  first  essay  shared  the  fate  of 
the  cause  which  he  espoused. 
Foiled  and  disappointed,  the  young 
politician  repaired  to  the  conti- 
nent, apparently  with  the  view  of 
renewing  his  professional  studies. 
After  spending  a short  time  at 
Leyden,  then  the  most  celebrated 
medical  school  in  Europe,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Liege,  where  he  was  an 
eye-witness  of  the  memorable  con- 
test between  the  Prince-Bishop 
and  his  subjects.  His  visit  to  the 
Continent  must  have  been  little 
more  than  a summer  tour,  since 
we  find  him,  in  this  same  year, 
again  in  London.  About  the  same 
time,  his  father  died,  and  bequeath- 
ed him  a small  landed  property  in 
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b«-oUa.ucr»*»  i bis  may,  perhaps,  ex- 
plain another  circumstance;  that, 
while  as  yet  a physician  without 
fees,  and  a writer  without  fame 
or  influential  friends,  he  ventured 
upon  matrimony.  In  1789,hemar- 
ried  Miss  Stuart,  “ a Scottish  lady 
without  beauty  or  fortune,  but  of 
great  intelligence  and  most  amia- 
ble character;” — the  sister  to  Mr. 
Charles  Stuart,  the  author  of  seve- 
ral dramatick  pieces.  In  her,  he 
found  a partner  of  his  heart,  who 
appreciated  his  character,  and 
“urged  him  on  to  overcome  his 
almost  constitutional  indolence.” 
In  the  spring  of  1791,  Mackin- 
tosh started  into  notoriety,  as  the 
Author  of  “ Vimlicix  Gallic, i\  or  a 
Defence  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  its  English  admirers  against 
the  accusations  of  the  Right  lion. 
Edmund  Burke.”  This  work,  an 
octavo  volume  of  379  pages,  he  is 
said  to  have  sold,  before  it  was 
completely  written,  for  a trifling 
sum;  but  the  publisher  liberally 
presented  the  Author  with  triple 
the  original  price.  At  the  end  of 
four  months,  two  editions  had  been 
sold,  and  a third  appeared  at  the 
end  of  August,  1791.  The  pow- 
erful talent  displayed  in  this  per- 
formance, procured  for  its  Au- 
thor the  acquaintance  of  Sheridan, 
Grey,  Whitbread,  Fox,  and  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  It  afterwards 
led  to  his  being  introduced  to 
Burke  himself,  who  invited  him 
to  his  seat  at  Beaconsheld;  and 
the  visit  is  said  to  have  resulted  in 
a very  considerable  modification 
of  the  political  opinions  avowed  in 
that  brilliant  but  immature  per- 
formance. Time — the  very  events 
of  the  following  year — must,  even 
without  any  such  aid  from  the 
corrective  wisdom  of  the  venera- 
ble political  philosopher,  have 
wrought  some  change  upon  Mack- 
intosh, in  common  with  every  san- 
guine admirer  of  the  French  revo- 
lution. Vet  those  who  were  the 
most  disappointed  by  the  issue, 
were  not  the  least  sagacious  ob- 


servers; and  history  rejects  alike 
the  generous  illusions  to  which 
Mackintosh  surrendered  himself, 
and  the  more  elaborate  misrepre- 
sentations of  his  great  anli-Galli- 
can  antagonist.* 

Fully  determined  now  to  relin- 
quish the  medical  profession,  Mr. 
Mackintosh,  in  1792,  entered  him- 
self as  a student  of  Lincoln’s  Inn; 
and  in  1795  he  was  called  to  the 
bar;  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  obtained  any  considerable 
practice.  In  the  year  1798,  he 
projected,  as  a means  of  improving 
his  income,  the  delivering  a course 
of  lectures  on  the  Law  of  Nature 
and  of  Nations;  and  he  applied  to 
the  Benchers  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  to 
be  allowed  the  use  of  their  Hall 
for  that  purpose.  It  was  not  with- 
out difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in 
overcoming  the  objections  which 
were  raised  on  the  ground  of  his 
supposed  Jacobin  principles.  To 
disprove  the  calumny,  he  publish- 
ed his  Introductory  Lecture,  which 
met  with  general  admiration;  and 
Mr.  Pitt  himself,  who  was  a bench- 
er of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  spoke  of  it  as 
the  most  able  and  elegant  dis- 
course on  the  subject  in  any  lan- 
guage. It  is  said  to  have  been  at 
the  immediate  recommendation  of 
Lord  Loughborough,  the  Chan- 

* “ Mackintosh,”  remarks  the  Ameri- 
can Reviewer,  “gives  us  the  frothy  effer- 
vescence of  an  immature  mind  which  is 
still  in  a state  of  fermentation,  while  in 
Burke  wo  have  the  puro,  ripe,  golden, 
glowing  nectar.”  Thorn  is  certainly  more 
ripeness  and  body  in  Burko's  performance, 
though  it  is  scarcely  less  heady.  We  lit- 
tle expected,  however,  to  meet  with  so 
unqualified  a panogyrick  upon  that  beau- 
tiful political  romance  from  a Republican 
writer.  “Even  now,”  adds  the  Reviewer, 
“although  his  (Burke's)  practical  conclu- 
sions have  been  confirmed  by  the  event, 
and  are  generally  acquiesced  in,  the  pub- 
lick  mind  Iibb  no  where — no,  n at  even  in 
England — reached  the  elevation  of  his 
theory.  If  it  had,  we  should  not  witness 
the  scenes  that  arc  now  acting  on  the 
theatre  of  Europe."  This  is  strange  lan- 
guage to  come  from  a New  Englander; 
and  we  are  really  at  a loss  to  know  what 
is  meant  by  Mr.  Burke's  political  theory. 
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cellor,  that  permission  was  at 
length  given  to  use  the  Hall;  and 
Mackintosh  delivered  his  course 
to  a large  and  most  respectable 
audience.  The  Introductory  Lec- 
ture is  generally  considered  as  the 
most  valuable  and  important  of 
his  printed  works;  and  the  whole 
course,  if  of  any  corresponding 
merit,  would  be  a precious  acquisi- 
tion. But  we  can  scarcely  enter- 
tain the  hope  that  he  has  left  any 
thing  more  than  imperfect  memo- 
randa. In  these  lectures,  it  is  re- 
marked by  Mr.  Campbell,  “ Mack- 
intosh, with  the  eye  of  a true  phi- 
losopher, laid  bare  the  doctrines 
of  Rousseau  and  Vattel,  and  of  a 
host  of  their  followers,  who  bor- 
rowed their  conceptions  of  the  law 
of  nature  from  the  savages  of  the 
forest,  or  from  the  abodes  of  the 
brute  creation.”  The  errors  which 
he  combated,  have  now,  however, 
become  so  far  obsolete,  that,  emi- 
nent as  was  the  service  rendered 
to  science  at  the  time,  these  Lec- 
tures would  now,  perhaps,  be  de- 
prived of  some  portion  of  their  in- 
terest. 

Subsequently  to  the  general 
election  in  1802,  Mr.  Mackintosh 
was  retained  as  counsel  in  several 
cases  of  contested  elections,  and 
acquitted  himself  with  ability  be- 
fore committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  first  occasion, 
however,  on  which  he  distinguish- 
ed himself  at  the  bar,  was  as  coun- 
sel in  defence  of  Peltier,  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  Ambigu,  who  was  pro- 
secuted in  Feb.  1803,  for  a libel 
against  Bonaparte,  then  First  Con- 
sul of  France.  Mr.  Percival,  af- 
terwards prime  minister,  as  attor- 
ney general,  conducted  the  prose- 
cution, and  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Abbot,  afterwards  Lord  Tenter- 
den.  Against  this  array  of  talent 
and  power,  Mackintosh  appeared 
as  the  single  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant; and  he  delivered,  on  this 
occasion,  an  oration  in  defence  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  has 
been  pronounced  one  of  the  most 


finished  specimens  of  modern  elo- 
quence. Lord  Ellcnborough  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  most  eloquent 
oration  he  had  ever  heard  in  West- 
minster Hall.  A translation  of  it 
into  French,  by  Mad.  de  Stael, 
was  circulated  throughout  Eu- 
rope. “We  are  not  sure,”  re- 
marks the  writer  in  the  North 
American  Review,  “ that  there  is 
any  single  speech  in  the  English 
language,  which  can  fairly  be  com- 
pared with  it.” 

The  reputation  which  Mr.  Mack- 
intosh had  previously  acquired 
from  his  Lectures  at  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
had  obtained  for  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  Professor  of  the  Laws  in 
the  East  India  College  at  Hert- 
ford. His  eloquent  defence  of 
Peltier  procured  him  the  offer 
of  the  Recordcrsliip  of  Bombay, 
which,  after  some  hesitation,  he 
accepted.  With  a large  and  in- 
creasing family,  and  a slender 
and  precarious  income,  he  could 
scarcely  decline  a high  judicial 
station  which  promised  ample 
means  and  literary  leisure,  although 
at  the  cost  of  expatriation,  and,  as 
the  event  proved,  of  the  loss  of 
health.  On  this  occasion,  he  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood. 
He  had  previously  lost  his  first 
wife,  and  married,  in  1798,  a 
daughter  of  J.  B.  Allen,  Esq.,  of 
Cressella,  in  Pembrokeshire,  who, 
with  several  children,  accompa- 
nied him  on  his  voyage  to  the 
East. 

“It  is  not  very  honourable  to 
the  discernment  of  the  Govern- 
ment,” remarks  the  American 
writer  above  referred  to,  “ that 
they  should  have  permitted  the 
expatriation,  for  so  many  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life,  of  one  of 
the  master  spirits  of  the  country, 
whose  proper  sphere  of  action  was 
the  centre  of  business  at  home; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
private  considerations  rendered  it 
expedient  for  Sir  James  to  consent 
to  the  proposal.”  Want  of  dis- 
cernment, in  this  instance,  cannot, 
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however,  be  fairly  imputed  to  the 
Government.  The  constitutional 
indolence  which  unfortunately  ad- 
hered to  him,  and  which  rendered 
his  life  a course  of  splendid  but 
desultory  efforts,  with  long  inter- 
vals of  comparative  inaction,  his 
deficiency  in  the  habits  of  business 
and  in  the  practical  knowledge  of 
his  profession,  together  with  his 
singular  improvidence,  would  pro- 
bably have  debarred  him  from  fill- 
ing that  sphere  of  usefulness  at 
home  to  which  his  great  talents 
would  otherwise  infallibly  have 
raised  him.  While  he  remained 
in  India,  Sir  James  discharged  his 
official  duties  with  distinguished 
zeal,  ability,  and  philanthropy; 
and  it  was  while  there,  that  the 
subject  of  Criminal  Jurisprudence 
became  more  especially  an  object 
of  his  attention.  By  his  high  in- 
tellectual and  moral  qualities,  he 
contributed  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  civilization  in  that  remote  colo- 
ny. He  founded  a literary  society 
at  Bombay,  as  Sir  William  Jones 
had  done  at  Calcutta;  but  he  did 
not  engage  with  similar  ardour  in 
the  study  of  the  oriental  languages, 
his  acquaintance  with  which  was 
very  limited.  After  a residence  in 
India  of  between  seven  and  eight 
years,  he  found  his  health  serious- 
ly impaired  by  the  effects  of  the 
climate;  and  in  1811,  he  returned 
to  England  with  his  fortune  not 
much  improved,  and  with  a liver 
complaint  which  adhered  to  him 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  ulti- 
mately shortened  his  days.  He 
obtained  a retiring  pension  from 
the  East  India  Company,  of  1200/, 
a year;  but  habits  of  economy  arc 
not  to  be  learned  in  India. 

As  soon  as  his  shattered  health 
would  permit,  Sir  James  was  in- 
troduced into  Parliament.  In  Ju- 
ly, 1813,  he  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  as  representative  for 
the  county  of  Nairn.  In  18 18,  the 
influence  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire secured  his  return  for  Knares- 
borough,  for  which  borough  he 


was  re-elected  at  the  subsequent 
elections  of  1820,  1826,  1830,  and 
1831.  On  all  questions  of  foreign 
policy  and  international  law,  pn 
the  alien  bill,  on  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  on  religious  toleration, 
on  slavery,  on  the  settlement  of 
Greece,  on  Parliamentary  Reform, 
and  more  especially  upon  the  re- 
form of  the  Criminal  Law,  Sir 
James  took  a prominent  part,  and 
was  always  to  be  found  on  the  side 
of  freedom,  justice,  and  humanity. 
On  the  questions  connected  with 
neutral  rights,  which  grew  out  of 
the  relations  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, he  co-operated  actively  and 
ably  with  his  friend  Mr.  Brougham 
in  support  of  a liberal  policy.  Af- 
ter the  close  of  the  last  American 
W ar,  he  took  occasion,  in  one  of 
his  speeches  in  the  House,  to  com- 
pliment the  American  Commis- 
sioners at  Ghent,  upon  their  “ as- 
tonishing superiority”  over  their 
opponents;  a circumstance  which 
we  find  noticed  with  great  com- 
placency by  our  North  American 
contemporary,  who  adds: — “In 
other  speeches,  and  in  his  writ- 
ings, he  has  often  spoken  in  friend- 
ly and  favourable  terms  of  this 
country.  This  candid, — perhaps 
partial  disposition,  in  one  whose 
opinion  was  authority,  coming  into 
contrast,  as  it  did,  with  the  mean- 
ness and  illiberality  of  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  had  so  much  en- 
deared the  name  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  to  our  citizens,  that 
he  was  generally  styled  in  the 
newspapers,  whenever  he  was  men- 
tioned, the  friend  of  America.  A 
report  which  was  spread  soon  af- 
ter the  entrance  into  power  of  the 
present  ministry,  that  he  was  com- 
ing out  to  reside  amongst  us  as 
British  Minister,  was  heard  with 
much  satisfaction;  and  there  can- 
not be  a doubt  that  his  reception 
would  have  been  of  the  most  gra- 
tifying character.”  W e can  scarce- 
ly suppose  that  there  was  any 
foundation  for  the  report,  as  the 
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station  would  have  been  ill  suited 
to  Sir  James,  and  the  state  of  his 
health  would  scarcely  have  admit- 
ted of  his  encountering,  without 
imminent  risk,  the  trials  of  a long 
voyage  and  a new  climate. 

After  the  death  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  the  advocacy  of  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Penal  Code  devolved 
more  especially  upon  Sir  James. 
He  was  Chairman  of  a Committee 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
subject  of  the  Criminal  Law  in 
1819;  and  in  pursuance  of  its  re- 
port, he  introduced  sis.  bills  in  the 
course  of  May,  1820.  Only  three 
of  these  were,  however,  at  the 
time,  persisted  in;  and  in  the 
Commutation  of  Punishment  bill, 
only  four  offences  were  suffered  to 
be  included  in  its  provisions,  out 
of  the  eleven  for  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  commute  the  capital  pu- 
nishment; the  other  seven  being 
expunged  from  the  bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  For  some  time, 
after  the  death  of  Tierney,  Sir 
James  was,  we  believe,  regarded 
as  a sort  of  chief  of  the  opposition 
party;  but,  although  a most  im- 
portant auxiliary,  he  was  deficient 
in  many  of  the  requisites  demand- 
ed by  the  post  of  a political  leader 
and  tactician.  His  character  as  a 
parliamentary  speaker,  is  thus  por- 
trayed in  an  article  originally  in- 
serted in  the  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, and  attributed  to  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Lytton  Bulwer. 

“‘Sir  Jamos  Mackintosh  never  spoke 
on  a subject  without  displaying  not  only 
all  that  was  peculiarly  necessary  to  that 
subject,  but  all  that  a full  mind,  long  ga- 
thering and  congesting,  has  to  pour  forth 
upon  any  subject.  The  language,  with- 
out being  antithetick,  was  artificial  and 
ornate.  The  action  and  voice  wero  vehe- 
ment, but  not  passionate ; the  tone  and 
conception  of  the  argument,  of  too  lofty 
and  philosophick  a strain  for  those  to 
whom,  generally  speaking,  it  was  direct- 
ed. It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the 
person  addressing  you  was  a profound 
thinker,  delivering  a laboured  composi- 
tion. Sir  James  Mackintosh's  charactor 
as  a speaker,  then,  was  of  that  sort  ac- 
quired in  a thin  House,  where  those  who 


have  stayed  from  their  dinner,  have  stayed 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  what  is  said, 
and  can,  therefore,  deliver  up  their  atten- 
tion undistractedly  to  any  knowledge  and 
ability,  even  if  somewhat  prolixly  pot 
forth,  which  elucidates  the  aubject  of  dis- 
cussion. We  doubt  if  all  great  speeches 
of  a legislative  kind  would  not  require 
such  an  audience,  if  they  never  travelled 
boyond  the  walls  within  which  they  were 
spoken.  Tho  passion,  the  action,  the 
movement  of  oratory  which  animates  and 
transports  a largo  assembly,  can  never 
lose  their  effect  when  passion,  action, 
movement,  are  in  the  orator's  subject; 
when  Philip  is  at  the  head  of  his  Macedo- 
nians, or  Catilino  at  tbo  gates  of  Rome. 
The  emotions  of  fear,  revenge,  horror,  are 
emotions  that  all  classes  and  descriptions 
of  men,  howevor  lofty  or  low  their  intel- 
lect, may  feel : — hero,  then,  ia  the  orator's 
proper  field.  But  again ; there  are  sub- 
jects, such  as  many,  if  not  most,  of  those 
discussed  in  our  House  of  Commons,  the 
higher  boarings  of  which  are  intelligible 
only  to  a certain  order  of  understandings. 
Tho  reasoning  proper  for  these  is  not  un- 
derstood, and  cannot  therefore  be  sympa- 
thized with,  by  tho  mass.  In  order  not  to 
be  insipid  to  the  fow,  it  is  almost  neces- 
sary to  bo  dull  to  tho  many.  If  our 
Houses  of  Legislature  sat  with  dosed 
doors,  they  would  bo  the  roost  improper 
assemblies  for  the  discussion  of  legislative 
questions  that  we  can  possibly  conceive. 
Thoy  would  havo  completely  the  tone  of 
their  own  clique.  No  one  would  dare  or 
wish  to  soar  above  the  common-places 
which  find  a ready  echoing  cheer  : all 
would  indulge  in  that  vapid  violence 
against  persons,  which  the  spirit  of  party 
is  rarely  wanting  to  applaud,  lint  as  it  is, 
the  man  of  superior  mind,  standing  upon 
his  own  strength,  knows  and  feels  that  be 
is  not  speaking  to  Ihu  lolling,  lounging, 
indolently  listening  individuals  stretched 
on  the  benches  around  him : he  feels  and 
knows  that  he  is  speaking  to,  and  will  ob- 
tain the  sympathy  of,  all  the  great  and  en- 
lightened spirits  of  Europe;  and  this  bears 
and  buoys  him  up  amidst  any  coldness, 
impatience,  or  indifference,  in  his  imme- 
diate audience.  When  wc  perusod  the 
magnificent  orations  of  Mr.  Burke,  which 
transported  us  in  our  cabinet,  and  were 
told  that  his  rising  was  the  dinner  bell  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ; when  we  heard 
that  somo  of  Mr.  Brougham's  almost  gi- 
gantick  discourses  wore  delivered  amidst 
coughs  and  impatience ; and  when,  re- 
turning from  our  travels,  where  wc  had 
hoard  of  nothing  but  the  genius  and  elo- 
quence of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  we  en- 
countered him  ourselves  in  the  House  of 
Commons'. — on  al|  thesn  occasions  wa 
were  sonsible,  not  that  Mr.  Burke's,  Mr. 
Brougham's,  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  elo- 
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quence  was  less,  but  that  it  was  addressed 
to  another  audience  than  that  to  which  it 
was  apparently  delivered.  Intended  for 
the  House  of  Commons  only,  the  style 
would  have  been  absurdly  faulty  : intend- 
ed for  the  publick,  it  was  august  and  cor- 
rect. Thero  are  two  different  modes  of 
obtaining  a parliamentary  reputation:  a 
man  tnay  rise  in  the  country  by  what  is 
said  of  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
he  may  rise  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
what  te  thought  and  said  of  him  in  the 
country.  Some  debaters  havo  tbo  faculty, 
by  varying  tbeir  style  and  their  subjects, 
of  alternately  addressing  both  those  with- 
out and  within  their  walls,  with  effect  and 
success.  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, Mr.  Canning  were,  and  Lord  Brough- 
am is  of  this  number.  Mr.  Burke  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  spoke  to  tbo  reason  and 
tho  imagination,  rather  than  to  the  pas- 
sions ; and  this,  together  with  some  faults 
of  voice  and  manner,  rendered  these  great 
orators  (for  groat  orators  they  were)  more 
powerful  in  the  printed  reports,  than  in 
the  actual  dolivcry  of  their  speeches.  We 
ourselves  heard  Sir  James  Mackintosh's 
(great,  almost  wonderful,  speech  upon  Re- 
form. We  shall  never  forget  the  exten- 
sive range  of  ideas,  tho  encrgetick  grasp 
of  thought,  the  sublime  and  soaring  strain 
of  legislative  philosophy,  with  wnich  ho 
charmed  and  transported  us;  but  it  was 
not  so  with  the  House  in  general.  His 
Scotch  accent,  his  unceasing  and  laboured 
vehemence  of  voice  and  gesture,  the  re- 
fined and  speculative  elevation  of  hiB 
views,  end  tho  vast  lioaps  of  hoardod 
knowledge  he  somewhat  prolixly  pro- 
duced, displeased  the  taste  and  wearied 
the  attention  of  men  who  were  far  more 
anxious  to  he  amused  and  excited,  than  to 
be  instructed  or  convinced.  Wo  see  him 
now  .'  bis  bald  and  singularly  formed  head 
working  to  and  fro,  as  if  to  collect,  and 
then  shake  out  his  ideas ; his  arm  violently 
vibrating,  and  his  body  thrown  forward  by 
sudden  quirks  and  starts,  which,  ungrace- 
ful as  they  were,  seemed  rather  premedi- 
tated than  inspired.  This  is  not  the  pic- 
ture which  Demosthenes  would  have 
drawn  of  a perfect  orator;  and  it  contains 
somo  defects  that  we  wonder  more  care 
had  not  been  applied  to  remedy.'  ”• — pp. 
119-21. 


* With  this  able  critick,  the  reader  may 
bo  pleased  to  compare  the  estimate  fur- 
nished by  the  American  Reviewer,  who 
describes  his  own  impressions.  “ His  elo- 
quence was  of  a dignified,  manly,  and  im- 
posing character.  His  manner  was  not 
particularly  graceful,  and  ho  had  a slight 
Scotch  accent ; but  his  langusgo  was  flow- 
ing, copious,  encrgetick,  and  elegant,  and 
above  all,  carried  with  it  to  the  minds  of 
his  hearers,  tho  rich  gifts  of  profound  and 


Sir  James  was  elected,  in  1822, 
Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  and  again  in  1823.  On 
the  1st  of  December,  1830,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Commission- 
ers for  the  affairs  of  India.  If  our 
recollection  does  not  deceive  us, 
he  held,  for  a short  time,  another 
publick  office  at  an  intermediate 
period,  which  he  resigned  in  con- 
sequence of  some  political  changes. 
Had  the  state  of  his  health  per- 
mitted, it  is  believed  that  he  would 
have  formed  a member  of  the  pre- 
sent Administration,  or  have  been 
promoted  to  some  important  and 
lucrative  post.  In  that  case,  his 
American  friend  remarks,  “ after 
having  been  nailed  for  much  of  his 
life  to  the  north  wall  of  Opposi- 
tion, and  suffered  a good  deal 
from  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
he  would  have  found  the  evening 
of  his  days  gilded  and  cheered 
with  the  southern  sun  of  power 
and  fortune.”  It  is  not  the  fact, 
however,  as  this  writer  imagines, 
that  he  was  unpensioned  and  ne- 
glected, with  no  other  temporal 
reward  for  his  labours,  than  “ a 
great  but  dowerless  fame.”  Our 
admiration  of  his  splendid  endow- 
ments must  not  blind  us  to  the 
lesson  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  history  of  his  career.  The 
homely  virtues  of  steady  industry 
and  prudence,  “ the  secrets  of  for- 
tune,” would  have  enabled  him  to 
secure  at  least  an  honourable  com- 

original  thought.  The  delightful  combi- 
nation of  philosophy  and  taBte  was  exhi- 
bited by  Mackintosh  in  higher  perfection 
than  it  had  been  by  any  parliamentary 
orator  since  tho  time  of  Burke ; not  ex- 
cepting even  Canning,  who  yet  exempli- 
fied it  in  a very  remarkable  degree.  The 
eloquence  of  Sir  James  was  far  more 
finished  than  that  of  Brougham;  although 
the  latter,  from  his  superior  activity  and 
industry,  possessed  a greater  share  of  po- 
litical influence,  and  has  finally  made  a 
much  more  brilliant  fortune  in  the  world.” 
For  a spirited,  and,  upon  the  whole,  cor- 
rect portrait  of  Sir  James,  as  a writer,  a 
speaker,  and  a convcrser,  wo  may  refer 
also  to  a clever  volume,  “ Tho  Spirit  of 
tho  Age.”  (Svo.  1823.) 
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petency;  and  while  we  may  re- 
spect him  for  despising  wealth, 
we  cannot  but  regret  that  his  im- 
providence interfered  with  his 
comfort,  as  much  as  his  desultory 
habits  did  with  his  usefulness. 
The  evening  of  his  life  was  over- 
cast also,  we  understand,  by  trials 
of  a domcstick  character.  We  re- 
joice to  be  assured  by  Dr.  Grego- 
ry, in  his  Life  of  Hall,  that  latterly, 
if  a sadder,  Sir  James  became  a 
wiser  man  in  “ the  most  essential 
respects;”  and  that  having  always 
been  the  friend  of  Virtue,  he  be- 
came, towards  the  close  of  his 
days,  more  than  he  had  been,  the 
disciple  of  Religion. 

Sir  James’s  health  had  been  for 
some  time  rapidly  declining;  and 
we  were  painfully  struck,  on  meet- 
ing him  at  the  anniversary  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society  in  183 1,  with 
the  unequivocal  indications  of  pre- 
mature age.  The  illness  which 
immediately  led  to  his  death  was, 
however,  the  effect  of  accident. 
About  the  beginning  of  March, 
1832,  while  at  dinner,  a small  par- 
ticle of  bone  in  a portion  of  the 


breast  of  a boiled  chicken,  which 
he  was  attempting  to  swallow, 
stuck  in  his  throat;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  two  days  that  the  obstruc- 
tion was  removed  by  an  emetick. 

“ The  effects  of  the  accident  completely 
unsettled  bis  general  health.  Uo  after- 
wards laboured  under  increasing  debility 
and  occasional  attacks  of  severe  pain*  in 
hie  head,  shoulders,  and  limbs.  A few 
days  before  doath,  the  pains  suddenly 
ceased.  Febrile  symptoms  set  in,  and 
the  head  became  affected.  Although  this 
change  was  met,  aud  in  a great  measure 
subdued,  by  the  treatment  prescribed  by 
his  medical  attendants,  the  consequent  de- 
bility was  too  great  for  his  constitution  to 
resist,  alroady  oppressed  by  the  weight  of 
sixty-six  years.  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
anticipated  the  noar  approach  of  his  disso- 
lution with  the  groatestfirmuess,  and  with 
the  most  perfect  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will;  retaining,  nearly  to  the  last,  the 
command  of  the  powerful  mental  faculties 
which  distinguished  him  through  an  ar- 
duous lifo.  His  decease  took  place  on  the 
30th  of  May,  1832,  at  his  house  in  Lang- 
ham  Place.  He  was  buried  on  the  4th  of 
Juno,  at  Hampstead.  Among  the  car- 
riages in  the  procession  were  those  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Dukes  of  Bedford 
and  Devonshire,  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lords  Hol- 
land and  Dover,  Right  Hon.  C.  Grant, 
Sir  Robert  Inglis,  Bart.  M.  P.  &c." 


Xiterarp  anti  ${jao$opl)»cal  3}nteHi0ence,  etc. 


Effects  of  different  Temperatures  on  the 
Body. — When  the  air  is  warm  and  dry,  it 
excites  a more  ugrcoable  sensation  in  the 
lungs  and  every  pari  of  tile  body.  It  in- 
creases the  power  or  function  of  overy  or- 
gan, and  health  isporfect:  this  is  observed 
in  a dry  spring,  after  a cold  and  moist  win- 
ter; but  when  the  weather  is  intensely 
Hot,  aud  persons  are  exposed  to  the  burn- 
ing sun  in  the  tropicks,  they  often  drop 
dead  suddenly  from  apoplexy:  this  has 
happened  in  France  and  Spain,  during 
very  hot  summers.  All  the  functions,  as 
broathing,  digestion,  &c.  are  diminished 
and  oppressed.  There  is  danger  of  mor- 
tification of  wounds  and  ulcers,  bowel 
complaints,  fever,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  Ac. 
Persons  labouring  under  consumption 
havo  been  advised  to  live  in  warm  cli- 
mates : but  many  physicians  supposo  that 
the  acceleration  of  breathing  and  pulse, 
caused  by  the  hot  air  in  summer,  only 
hurry  the  sufferers  to  a more  speedy 


death.  The  change  of  habitation  from  a 
cold  climate  to  a warm  one,  in  winter,  is 
highly  advisable,  though  it  is  now  believed 
that  the  southern  coasts  of  this  country 
are  as  eligible  as  foreign  climes,  for  our 
consumptive  patients.  A cold  and  moist 
atmosphere  produces  debilitating  effects 
on  man  and  animals ; cold  and  dry  air  is 
not  so  injurious : it  braces  the  nerves,  aud 
is  favourable  to  health,  although  it  some- 
times induces  determinations  of  blood  to 
the  head,  chest  and  abdomen,  and  then 
causes  inflammation  in  tho  organs  of  their 
cavities. — Advice  on  Coughs  and  Colds. 

The  Coal  Market.—- Some  estimate  of 
the  mineral  wealth  of  Pennsylvania  may 
be  made,  when  it  is  known  what  arethe 
extent  of  her  iron  mines,  her  bituminous 
'•oal  fields,  and  her  anthracite  coal  quar- 
ries. Anthracite  coal  is  the  exclusive 
property  of  North  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
for  it  is  found  no  where  else,  and  sent  to 
market  This  extensive  region  is  bound- 
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erl  by  the  Susquehanna  on  the  wed,  the 
Allegheny  mountains  on  the  north,  the 
Delaware  on  the  east,  and  the  Blue  moun- 
tain on  the  south,  and  containing  an  area 
of  about  100  square  miles,  is  destined  to 
rise  in  importance,  beyond  conception. 
It  is  but  a short  time  since  the  use  of  an- 
thracite coal  was  known  at  all,  and  there 
are  yet  thousands  in  this  country,  who 
will  yet  become  consumers,  who  have 
never  yet  seen  an  anthracite  fire.  Since 
the  publick  works  of  Pennsylvania  have 
been  commenced,  it  has  forced  its  way 
into  tho  eastern  cities : — Boston,  New 
York  and  Providence,  havo  more  than 
doubled  their  consumption  in  a single 
year.  By  the  memorandum  of  fuel  in  the 
city  of  New  York  alone,  for  tho  year  end- 
ing December  31,  1833,  it  seems  that 
50,160  tons  of  Pennsylvania  coal,  wero 
consumed,  at  an  average  price  of  §10  Co 
per  ton , making  $553,707  62. 

Dr.  Hcnherger  lias  returned  to  the  city 
of  Washington  from  a scientifick  journey 
to  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches.  The 
materials  he  has  brought  with  him  will 
render  on  account  of  his  research  peculi- 
arly interesting;  the  map  is  well  executed, 
and  is  calculated  to  correct  many  impor- 
tant errors  — The  collection  of  plants  is 
curious  and  numerous,  many  of  a new 
character.  The  minerslogical  and  geolo- 
gical collection  are  ample  and  abundant, 
containing  many  new  specimens.  Ho  has 
explored  the  highest  mountains  of  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Kentucky,  and  can  prove  con- 
clusively by  facts,  that  at  a former  period 
they  were  covered  by  an  ocean.  His  col- 
lection of  fossils,  shells,  leaves,  &c.  are 
objects  of  great  admiration  to  the  scien- 
tihek,  and  iiis  tour  has  resulted  in  an  im- 
portant addition  to  the  natural  riches  of 
the  west,  which  will  he  rocoived  with 
grest  satisfaction  by  an  intelligent  publick. 

The  Palm  Tree. — This  tree  seems  par- 
ticularly intended  by  Providence  for  the 
uncivilized  and  destitute  savage.  It  af- 
fords him  a pleasant  drink,  and,  indeed, 
the  common  and  favourite  drink,  especi- 
ally along  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  wine, 
as  the  juice  is  called,  is  obtained  precisely 
as  the  juice  of  the  maple  is  in  America 
fora  different  purpose;  a hole  is  bored  in 
the  trunk  of  a tree,  a spout  mado  of  a leaf 
inserted,  and  through  this  the  liquor  flows 
into  a calabash  beneath,  which,  bolding 
two  or  three  gallons,  will  probably  be  fill- 
ed during  tho  day.  It  soon  asxumos  a 
milky  appearance,  and  is  generally  used 
in  that  state;  if  kept  longer,  it  acquires 
rather  a bitter  flnvour.  Tho  palm  tree 
also  affords  a valuable  oil,  of  which  im- 
mense quantities  have  been  heretofore 
taken  oft  by  foreigners,  particularly  by  Li- 
verpool traders.  The  palm  wood  ia  an  ex- 
cellent material  in  building  the  simple 
dwellings  of  the  natives. 

Ch.  Mv.—Vol.  XI. 


Stocking  Knitter. — Among  all  the  in- 
ventions of  useful  machines  in  this  expe- 
rimental age,  there  is  not  one  more  curi- 
ous or  more  deserving  of  notice,  than  the 
stocking  knitter.  Mr.  M'MulIen,  of  Bir- 
mingham, Huntingdon  county,  has  con- 
structed this  machine;  it  is  small,  occu- 
pies but  a little  space,  and  no  moro  power 
than  a common  hand  organ  to  turn  its 
crank,  except  when  a stitch  is  dropped  or 
one  required  to  be  added.  The  machine 
can  do  the  work  of  six  expert  knitters. — 
It  is  an  excellent  machine  for  family  use. 
The  cost  about  fifteen  dollars,  including 
the  patent  right.  It  is  adapted  for  knit- 
ting wool,  but  may  bo  made  for  cotton, 
silk,  or  thread.  The  machine  in  opera- 
tion at  Mr.  M'Muilen’s,  is  worked  by  u 
little  girt,  and  its  uso  requires  but  little 
instruction. — Lancaster  Miscellany. 

Level  Roads. — Agricultural  writers  say 
that  a road  perfectly  level  is  not  always 
the  best  for  the  horses.  Slight  and  short 
alterations  of  rising  and  falling  in  tho 
road  are  serviceable  to  the  horses,  pro- 
vided the  drivets  are  skilful.  By  these 
variations  the  lungs  and  muscles  of  the 
horses  are  relieved.  This  is  explained  on 
the  principle  that  constant  exerciae  of  any 
of  the  muscular  powers  tend  to  exhaust. 
Consequently,  on  a road  perfectly  level, 
the  same  set  of  muscles  arc  unremitledly 
exercised ; but  if  there  are  some  descents 
and  ascents,  these  are  either  entirely  or 
partially  relieved,  andotlierB  brought  into 
action. 

Some  examinations  have  recently  taken 
place  in  England  on  the  subject  of  print- 
ing the  Bible.  One  of  the  persons  exa- 
mined, was  Mr.  Joseph  Parker,  a booksel- 
ler at  Oxford.  In  the  course  of  his  exa- 
mination he  said,  “ I can  venture  to  say 
that  every  attention  possible  is  paid  to  the 
accuracy  of  tho  Bibles  that  wo  print,  and 
we  offer,  to  every  person  who  will  inform 
us,  a sovereign  for  every  error  of  any  im- 
portance and  affecting  the  sense,  and  for 
every  printer's  error,  such  as  the  turning 
of  a letter  upsido  down,  or  a comma,  or 
any  the  smallest  error  that  can  be  disco- 
vered, we  are  ready  to  pay  2s.  fid. 

Railways. — A gentleman  arrived  here 
from  England,  states  that  the  English  are 
laying  branches  for  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  railway,  in  every  direction ; 
and  that  goods  arc  carried  on  it  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night.  He  states, 
that  the  period  allowed  by  law  for  a trip 
from  end  to  end  is  1 hour  and  30  minutes, 
and  the  cars  are  not  permitted  to  arrive  in 
a shorter  time.  The  distance  is  about  31 
miles  He  heard  nothing  of  tho  pretended 
abandonment  of  locomotive  enginea  on 
railways. — AT.  I . Daily  Mv. 

Kaahumanu,  the  queen  regent  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  died  at  Mano,  (Island 
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of  Oahu)  on  the  5th  of  June  last,  of  a 
bowel  complaint.  Sho  died  a»  abe  had 
lived,  (of  late  year*)  a Christian.  Kinan 
succeeds  Kaahumanu  as  regent,  and  all 
things  went  on  quietly  and  well  down  to 
October  last. 

Munificence. — We  understand,  says  the 
Salem  Gazette,  that  the  late  Hon.  Joshua 
Fisher,  who  died  at  Beverly  last  week, 
has  bequeathed  $30,000  to  Harvard  Uni- 


Apiul, 

versity,  as  a foundation  of  a Professorship 
of  Natural  History, — also  about  $7000  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Thayer's  Congregational  Soci- 
ety,— and  has  made  other  liberal  dona- 
tions. 

A plant  called  the  oxalii  crcnnta,  has 
lately  been  introduced  into  England  from 
South  America,  and  is  likely  to  be  exten- 
sively cultivated,  as  decidedly  preferable 
to  tbo  common  potato. 
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FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  CHRONICLE. 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  pleasure 
that  we  witness  the  appearance  of 
the  publication  to  the  insertion  of 
a portion  of  which,  we  appropri- 
ate the  whole  of  the  scanty  space 
which  we  can  allow  to  this  de- 
partment of  our  work  for  the  pre- 
sent month.  We  hope  to  insert  the 
remainder  in  our  next  number.  It 
is  our  deliberate  and  solemn  con- 
viction, that  among  the  causes  for 
which  the  righteous  Sovereign  of 
the  universe  is  permitting  our 
church  to  feel  his  displeasure,  in 
the  divisions  and  animosities 
which  afflict  us,  a principal  one  is 
— the  criminal  neglect  of  this 
church  to  take  part,  for  many 
years  past,  in  executing  the  com- 
mand of  her  glorified  Head  “ to 
disciple  all  nations;”  nor  do  we 
look  for  better  times  in  our  reli- 
gious community,  till  this  most 
criminal  neglect  shall  be  repaired. 
We  therefore  hail  this  infant  ef- 
fort in  the  Western  part  of  our 
beloved  Zion;  we  hail  it  as  the 
harbinger  of  good  things  to  come 
— not  only  as  it  will  increase  the 
amount  of  effort  to  evangelize  the 
heathen — certainly  the  principal 
object — but  as  it  will  have  a most 
salutary  influence  at  home,  and  af- 
ford us  reason  to  hope  that  the 
Great  Head  of  the  church  will  in- 
terpose, to  deliver  our  portion  of  it 
from  the  heresies,  and  disorders, 
and  divisions,  by  which  it  is  now 
suffering  chastisement. 


We  will  not  for  a moment  ad- 
mit the  idea,  that  the  Presbyterian 
church  has  not  a right,  in  her  dis- 
tinctive character,  to  prosecute 
Foreign  Missions;  nay  that  she  is 
not  sacredly  bound  to  do  this,  by 
her  allegiance  to  her  Head  and 
Lord.  Believing  as  we  firmly  and 
conscientiously  do — and  glad  we 
arc  to  observe  that  this  belief  is 
gaining  ground — that  Missions  of 
every  character  are  best  carried  on 
by  the  church  as  such,  we  cannot 
feel  as  if  we  needed  any  thing  like 
an  apology,  to  those  who  prefer  to 
manage  missionary  concerns  by 
voluntary  associations.  Let  them 
freely  enjoy  their  rights;  but  let 
Presbyterians  also  enjoy  theirs. 
We  think  it  can  be  shown  beyond 
reasonable  controversy,  that  be- 
side the  soundness  of  the  principle, 
that  it  belongs  to  the  church,  as  a 
church,  to  evangelize  the  world, 
the  organization  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church,  in  its  very  constitu- 
tion, exhibits  the  best  organization 
for  missionary  purposes  that  can  be 
devised.  We  do  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  the  members  of  our 
church,  and  to  all  its  judicatures, 
from  the  church  Session  to  the 
General  Assembly,  a careful,  de- 
liberate, solemn  consideration  of 
the  remarks,  address,  plans  and 
suggestions,  contained  in  the 
“Foreign  Missionary  Chronicle.” 
And  as  to  funds,  on  the  attain- 
ment of  which  the  contemplated 
operations  must  depend,  we  can- 
not but  consider  it  as  the  sa- 
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cred  duty  of  every  Presbyterian, 
who  wishes  well  to  this  embryo 
enterprise  in  our  church,  to  give 
something;  yea,  according  to  his 
ability,  to  give  liberally  to  its  sup- 
port. I_et  this  be  done,  and  funds 
will  not  be  wanting}  and  with  our 
alms,  let  our  frequent  and  fervent 
prayers  go  up  to  God  for  his  bless- 
ing, and  neither  will  success  be 
wanting. 

The  Western  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety has  seen  fit  to  provide  this  little 
Monthly  Journal,  as  a convenient  organ 
of  communication  with  its  friends  and  pa- 
trons. Its  object  will  be  to  record  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society — the  appoint- 
ment, designation,  and  journals  of  its  Mis- 
sionaries— an  acknowledgment  of  contri- 
butions and  donations  made  to  it,  and  all 
such  documents,  proceedings  of  Presbyte- 
ries, interesting  and  important  intelli- 
gence, and  valuable  communications,  as 
may  give  to  its  readers  a succinct  view  of 
the  state  and  progress  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, and  awaken  and  sustain  in  the 
churches,  a becoming  interest  in  these 
evangelical  movements.  In  the  infancy 
of  the  Society  it  cannot  hope  to  be  the  re- 
pository of  any  thing  great  and  imposing, 
— to  develop  extended  plans, — ample  pa- 
tronage and  surprising  results ; but  to 
those  who  despise  not  “ the  day  of  Bmall 
things,"  it  may,  through  the  blessing  of 
the  “ Leader  and  Commander"  of  the  hosts 
of  Almighty  God,  hold  out  the  anticipa- 
tion of  eventually  proclaiming  such  intel- 
ligence from  distant  points  on  the  great 
field  of  moral  conflict,  as  it  will  gladden 
the  pious  heart  to  read  ; and  announce  at 
borne  such  manifestations  of  the  growth 
and  diffusion  of  the  spirit  of  evangelical 
missions,  as  may  show  that  its  labour  is 
not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  Like  the  Society 
in  whose  name  it  speaks,  it  would  dissevor 
this  greatest  and  most  urgent  of  all  earth- 
ly enterprises,  from  all  connexion  with 
existing  controversial  topics  or  party  ques- 
tions; and  bo  indebted  for  all  its  success 
and  usefulness  to  the  unmerited  favour 
of  tho  glorified  Redeemer.  It  denotes, 
therefore,  as  it  respects  the  visible  king- 
dom of  the  Mediator,  the  uplifting  of  no 
hostile  banner ; but  it  would  record  the 
doings  of  a Society  which,  while  it  ten- 
dered the  hand  of  a gracious  fellowship  to 
every  institution  of  like  invention,  (now 
faithfully  and  successfully  promoting  that 
great  design,  the  spiritual  illumination  of 
•he  “ uttermost  parts  of  the  earth"  on 
which  every  Christian  eye  should  fasten 
with  intense  emotion) — should  itself  be  ac- 
tive and  vigilant  in  coming  up  to  the  help 
«f  the  Lord. 


The  entire  underteking  we  know  in- 
volves a question  of  expediency  in  refer- 
ence to  which  good  men  may  differ  in 
opinion  ; and  perhaps  some  may  have  con- 
templated it  with  regret.  The  senti- 
ments and  even  tho  prejudices  of  men 
whose  hearts  and  prayers  are  truly  in  the 
work  of  missions,  wo  respect  and  honour : 
but  in  the  breasts  of  such  we  always  find 
u recognition  of  the  principle,  that  the 
“ generation  of  God's  children”  may  differ 
in  opinion,  and  yet  not  cease  to  love  and 
pray  for  each  other.  By  such  men,  we 
desire  to  be  understood. 

There  oro  two  reasons  Jor  which  we 
would  justify  the  formation  of  this  Society. 
And 

1st.  We  would  do  it  from  the  apprehen- 
sion, that  the  Foreign  Missionary  interest 
in  our  country  must  and  will  grow  to  such 
a size,  that  no  single  Board  can  possibly 
superintend  it,  either  to  their  own  satis- 
faction  or  that  of  the  public;  and  oven  if 
they  could,  tho  establishment  of  one  or 
two  additional  Societiea,  at  a proper  time, 
and  at  suitable  distances,  might,  without 
the  production  of  the  least  diacord  or  un- 
kind feeling,  accelerate  the  growth  and 
influence  of  such  a zeal  for  gospelizing 
pagan  nations,  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
caso  require.  This  is  a fact  of  universal 
experience,  and  would  imply  no  reflection 
upon  the  wisdom,  and  zeal,  and  impartiali- 
ty of  the  best  set  of  men  that  ever  lived. 
That  as  much  Foreign  Missionary  work 
woald  be  done  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
without,  as  with,  a Society  or  Board 
within  its  own  bounds,  is  a supposition 
which  contradicts  tho  testimony  of  expe- 
rience in  all  other  human  things.  How 
would  it  apply,  for  example,  to  the  article 
of  Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries? 

2d.  We  think  that  while  the  ecclesias- 
tical organization  of  tho  Presbyterian 
Church  presents  some  facilities  for  Fo- 
reign Missionary  operations,  which  ought 
not  to  be  lost,  there  are  on  its  Judicatories, 
especially  presbyterial  and  sessional  ones, 
a responsibility  on  this  subject,  as  direct 
and  relevant  as  those  which  are  connect- 
ed with  ministerial  inspection  and  Chris- 
tian discipline.  Under  what  commission, 
for  example,  are  theso  bodies  organized  ? 
On  what  appointment  do  pastors  and  el- 
ders sit  in  the  house  of  God  and  hold  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  that 
which  commissions  them  to  go  and  disci- 
ple all.  nations 

If  at  the  bar  of  such  courts,  by  the  very 
fact  of  their  lawful  existence,  the  perish- 
ing heathen  have  no  right  to  sue  out  the 
payment  of  the  debt  of  the  Redeemer's 
mercy,  then  the  most  material  object  of 
their  sittings  is  cancelled ; and  that  no- 
gleclod,  starving  portion  of  mankind,  who 
enter  with  a specific  claim,  are  turned  out 
to  find  relief  by  an  appeal  to  the  sympathy 
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and  undefined  personal  responsibility  of 
particular  disciples.  Will  the  “ Head  of 
all  principality  and  power,"  himself  stay 
in  judicatories  where  the  laws  of  his  king- 
dom are  so  expounded,  as  to  intimate  that, 
on  that  one,  indivisible,  and  most  solomn 
responsibility  which  a constituted  church 
court  implies,  the  Foreign  Missionary  in- 
terest has  no  claim,  and  from  it  the  hea- 
then world  is  to  oxpect  no  mercy?  Until 
something  more  is  done  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  nations,  what  article  on  the 
docket  of  business,  can  bo  relevant  at  any 
meeting  if  this  is  not?  Shall  a worthless, 
unsound  delinquent  be  told  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  God  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  church,  he  has  a right  there  to 
come,  and  consume  hours  of  lime  in  tri- 
fling litigation  ? and  shall  a world  of  be- 
nighted men,  who  have  received  as  yet 
no  hearing,  and  no  mercy,  and  no  infor- 
mation that  Jesus  has  left  a deposit  for 
them  also,  be  turned  over  to  tho  slow  and 
uncertain  compassion  of  individuals?  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  if  a presbytery,  a church 
session,  is  not  a missionary  association; 
if  Jesus  Christ  has  in  tho  New  Testament 
chartered  any  spiritual  jurisdiction,  whoso 
duty  it  is  not  to  look  after  this  matter, 
the  fact  has  nover  been  shown?  If  every 
convert  to  Christ  is  to  look  upon  himself 
as  enlisted  for  life  to  serve,  in  the  best 
way  he  can,  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  in 
its  universal  establishment,  will  not  this 
duty  oqualiy  press  upon  him  in  whatevor 
associated  capacity  he  acts,  so  as  to  make 
tho  particular  church  or  presbytery  to 
which  he  belongs,  a single,  permanent 
body,  which  the  Captain  of  Salvation  re- 
cognises as  an  organized  band  of  Christian 
soldiers?  And  may  not  tho  act  of  neu- 
tralizing this  feeling  of  responsibility  go  to 
weaken  the  force  of  personal  obligation  ? 
Theso  remarks  do  not,  of  courso,  imply 
the  unlawfulness  and  inexpediency  of  do- 
ing the  work  in  other  ways  than  those 
which  are  properly  ecclesiastical,  provided 
that  each  church  judicatory  feels  bound  to 
inquire  after  and  see  that  the  thing  is  done 
in  some  way.  It  does  not  involve  the 
consequence,  that  these  judicatories  must 
claim  authority  to  specify  in  what  parti- 
cular form  tho  mercies  of  God's  people 
shall  be  conveyed  to  a dying  world  ; and, 
therefore,  the  doctrine  which  is  here 
urged,  does  not  disturb  the  question  of  ec- 
clesiastical or  voluntary  association.  Its 
direct  tendency  would  bo  to  give  vigour 
and  impressiveness  to  that  solemn  injunc- 
tion of  the  reigning  Saviour,  which  lay  its 
tender  and  powerful  claims  upon  all  forms 
of  Christian  influence.  Now  to  us  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  a body  so  systematically  or- 
ganized as  ours,  and  resting  this  perma- 
nent organization  on  Scripture  warrant, 
there  are  facilities  for  rousing  up,  and  ex- 
tending, ami  perpetuating  a flamo  of  mis- 
sionary zeal,  which  ought  not  to  be  lost ; 


and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  preabj- 
teries  and  sessions  should  ultimately  be- 
come, in  God's  hand,  the  moat  steady, 
stated,  and  powerful  instruments  of  sup- 
plying the  materials  for  this  glorious  en- 
terprise. They  must  always  continue  to 
hold  stated  meetings,  and  to  secure  a bet- 
ter attendance  of  members  than  any  other 
assemblies,  and  if  they  come  once  to  fed 
that  Christ  requires  them,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  over  whom  they 
preside,  to  give  an  account  to  him  as  it 
respects  cflbrts  to  convert  a dying  world, 
how  can  they  be  godly  men  and  yet  let  tbe 
matter  languish  ? 

This  may  all  be  mere  theory ; and,  at 
all  events,  wo  have  no  expectation  of  suc- 
cess to  the  sacred  cause  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, further  than  the  life  and  potter  of 
true  godliness  pervades  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  " Withhold  not  thou  thy  tender 
mercies  from"  us,  “ O Ford  lei  thy  lov- 
ing kindness  and  thy  truth  continually 
preserve”  us,  S,-e. 

In  those  reasons,  tbe  candid  friend  of 
missions  nil)  rejoice  to  find  no  element  of 
discord  or  distrust  whatever.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  Society  and  its  Journal,  on  the 
great  fiold  of  evangelical  effort,  with  chas- 
tened hopes  and  meek  pretensions,  is  at- 
tended with  sentiments  of  veneration  and 
love,  for  all  those  older  institutions  which 
it  finds  already  gathering  the  trophies  of 
sacred  victory.  Of  that  Board  especially, 
which  has  for  better  than  twenty  years, 
so  ably  and  faithfully  sustained  tiie  best 
hopes  of  the  American  Churcbea,  it  would 
devoutly  say,  “ May  its  bow  abide  in 
strength,  and  the  arms  of  its  hand  be  made 
strong  by  the  hands  of  tho  mighty  God  of 
Jacob.”  “ Because  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord  our  God,  wo  would  seek  thy  good." 

This  Chronicle  would  be  able  to  show 
tho  children  of  Zion,  (if  they  do  but  take 
hold  of  the  work  of  the  world's  conver- 
sion, in  earnest,  and  in  aid  of  this  Society,) 
that  energy,  and  vigour,  and  perseverance, 
in  administering  its  affairs,  repay  the  con- 
fidence which  may  bo  reposed  in  it. 
More  than  any  other  class  of  enterprises 
on  earth  there  must  lie  along  the  path  of 
Foreign  Missionary  Institutions,  difficul- 
ties, trials,  and  disappointments,  such  as 
abase  all  false  confidences;  prostrate  the 
soul  in  humility  and  prayer,  and  fasten 
every  hope  of  success  upon  Him  alone, 
who  leads  tiirough  tribulation  when  be 
blesses  with  his  special  favour.  The  re- 
cord of  these  things  will  not,  therefore, 
dishearten  his  “ faithful  brethren:”  as  in 
its  prosperity  they  will  not  forget  to  whom 
belongs  all  tbe  glory.  To  the  Triune 
God,  to  whom  he  glory  in  all  lands,  and 
under  Him,  to  our  brethren  and  fellow- 
disciples  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  we 

NOW  RESIGN  THE  TIV.STINY  OF  THIS  LITTLE 

Publication,  and  the  Societv  for 

IIHICH  IT  SPKAES. 
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■Addrtss  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  If'estern  Foreign  Missionary  Socie- 
ty, to  Presbyteries,  Sessions,  pastors, 
Churches,  and  Benevolent  Individuals 
connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Respected  Friends,  and  Dear  Brethren, 
—In  view  of  that  solemn  hour  of  retribu- 
tion which  is,  in  respect  to  all  of  us,  rapid- 
ly approaching,  what,  next  to  our  own 
personal  religion,  can  appear  so  important 
as  the  establishment  of  Christ’s  kingdom 
on  earth,  and  the  salvation  of  a lost 
world  ? Over  a great  proportion  of  that 
world,  the  night  of  darkness  still  reigns; 
and  with  greatly  increased  facilities  for  its 
illumination,  and  greatly  augmented  re- 
sources, and  vast  fields  for  missionary  la- 
bour opening  in  the  providence  of  God  in 
almost  every  land,  the  church  of  Christ 
still  denies  the  lamp  of  life  to  millions  of 
benighted  souls.  In  privation,  and  disho- 


nour, and  suffering,  to  redeem  mankind 
from  ignorance  and  death,  her  Divine 
Master  led  the  way,  and  now  he  looks 
down  from  heaven  upon  his  followers  to 
see  whether  this  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  for 
the  glory  of  God  is  among  them ; and 
whether  each  separate  portion  of  his  visi- 
ble family  suitably  remembers  and  obeys 
his  last  injunction.  In  reference  to  the 
important  concern  of  heathen  missions, 
does  he  see  in  ns,  brethren,  and  in  oar 
church  as  a body,  nothing  to  disapprove — 
nothing  that  demands  immediate  amend- 
ment? Called  to  superintend  the  inte- 
rests of  a Board  formed  for  and  already 
embarked  in  Foreign  Missions,  and  look- 
ing to  the  Presbytorian  Church  for  its 
chief  resources,  we  desire  to  lay  our  sys- 
tem, plans  and  measures  before  you,  and 
earnestly  bespeak  your  active  co-opera- 
tion. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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EUROPE. 

London  papers  have  been  received  in  this  country  to  the  24th  of  February — The 
intelligence  they  bring  is  of  considerable  interest;  although  no  great  or  decisive 
changes  are  announced,  unless  it  be  in  relation  to  Turkey. 

Britain. — The  British  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  5tb  of  February  by  a speech 
from  the  throne,  delivered  by  the  king  in  person,  but  presented  to  him  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  by  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  upon  his  knees — We  suppose  that  by  this 
act,  a publick  recognition  was  intended,  of  the  principle  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
speech  of  tho  British  monarch  rests  on  his  ministers,  and  not  on  himself.  Of  this 
speech — which  it  appears  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  cither  of  the  great  parties 
opposed  to  each  other — we  have  not  space  to  give  any  thing  like  a complete  analysis. 
**  Never,  at  any  time,”  says  the  speech,  “ did  subjects  of  greater  interest  and  magni- 
tude call  for  your  attention."  It  then  “ laments  the  continuance  of  the  civil  war  in 
Portugal ;"  regrets  that  “ earnest  endeavours  to  effect  a definitive  arrangement  be- 
tween Holland  and  Belgium  had  till  that  time  been  unsuccessful ;"  mentions  the  cap- 
ture of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  and  tho  continuance  of  negotiations  ; speaks  of  “ the 
good  faith  and  honour  with  which  the  French  govornmenthad  acted  in  these  transac- 
tions ;”  announces  assurances  received  from  tho  chief  powers  of  Europe  of  their 
friendly  disposition;  and  tho  hope  thence  arising  that  the  general  peace  will  be  pre- 
served. Having  thus  disposed  of  foroign  affairs,  the  speech  proceeds  to  notice  tho 
domostick  concerns  of  Britain  ; says  that  “ tho  approaching  termination  of  the  char- 
ters of  the  Bank  of  England  and  of  the  East  India  Company  will  require  a revision  of 
these  establishments;”  directs  the  attention  of  Parliament  “to  the  state  of  the  church, 
more  particularly  as  regards  its  temporalities,  and  tho  maintenance  of  the  clergy.” 
On  the  subject  of  tithes,  the  speech  suggests  the  propriety  of  a change  of  system, 
both  in  England  and  Ireland  ; the  amount  of  which  seems  to  be,  that  the  church  tem- 
poralities should  not  be  diminished,  but  secured  by  a commutation  of  tithes  for  an 
equal  amount  of  patronage  in  some  other  way,  and  a more  equitablo  and  judicious  dis- 
tribution of  the  whole  revenue  of  tho  church.  The  security  of  the  church  established 
by  law  is  specially  noted.  A good  deal  is  said  of  Ireland.  A composition  of  tithes, 
or  an  equivalent  for  them,  is  recommended,  in  a different  form  from  that  which  relates 
to  England  ; a better  system  than  now  exists  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  for 
the  “local  taxation  of  that  country”  is  recommended  ; but  the  spirit  of  insubordina- 
tion which  prevails  in  Ireland  is  strongly  denounced,  and  the  importance  of  enabling 
the  king  to  pul  it  down,  and  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  union  is  urged.  The 
Commons  arc  assured  that  the  estimates  for  the  service  of  the  year  “ will  be  framed 
with  the  most  anxious  attention  to  all  useful  economy,”  and  it  is  stated  that  “ all  the 
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extraordinary  services  which  tho  exigencies  of  the  times  required  have  been  amply 
provided  for,  and  that  the  revenues  had  fully  realized  the  expectations  that  were  form- 
ed  at  the  close  of  the  last  session."  Such  arc  tho  leading  features  of  the  speech.  The 
opposition  papers  remark  that  the  speech  is  entirely  silent  on  the  subject  of  West  In- 
dia slavery,  and  makes  no  mention  of  the  cholera.  The  answer  to  the  speech,  which 
as  usul  was  its  echo,  was  strongly  opposed  in  the  Commons,  but  was  at  length  carried 
by  the  ministerial  party,  by  a very  unusual  and  overwhelming  majority  of  votes — 333 
to  60.  Cobbott  proposed  a substitute,  which  was  negatived  by  a vote  of  323  to  23. 
We  remark  that  the  Christian  Observer,  speaking  of  this  ultra  radical,  says — “ Cob- 
bett  is  less  dangerous  in  Parliament  than  any  where  else.  He  will  now  be  able  to  let 
fly  his  bubbles,  and  his  admirers  will  soon  see  them  burst" — On  the  whole,  the  present 
British  Parliament  has  before  it  work  of  more  importance,  and  must  tako  measures 
more  deeply  influential  on  t)ie  whole  state  of  the  empire,  and  all  (he  moral  and  political 
interests  of  the  people,  than  perhaps  any  other  that  was  ever  convened — certainly 
more  so  than  any  since  the  revolution  of  1688.  This  work  and  these  measures  are  only 
at  present  in  an  incipient  state — what  they  will  be,  and  to  what  they  will  lead,  time 
will  disclose.  We  have  not  space  either  to  note  unimportant  occurrences,  or  to  offer 
conjectures.  Wo  shall,  if  spared,  chronicle  all  occurrences  of  interest  as  they  take 

elace — A total  abolition  of  West  Indian  slavery  is  resolved  on ; but  whether  this  will 
a done  at  once,  or  by  gradual  advances,  is  yet  under  consideration.  There  is  much 
speculation  and  discussion  in  the  religious  publications  on  the  subject  of  church  reform 
— That  it  must  go  far,  seems  to  be  admitted  generally,  but  lime  far  f is  the  question 
on  which  there  is  a great  variety  and  conflict  of  opinions.  It  appears  to  have  boen  de- 
cided on  to  send  a large  military  force  to  Ireland,  with  a determination  to  restore  or- 
der by  compulsion.  An  act  for  the  purpose  had  passed  the  House  of  fiords  at  the  date 
of  the  last  accounts,  but  had  not  then  been  sent  to  the  Commons — To  remove  just 
cause  of  complaint,  and  then  to  enforce  obodience  to  law,  appears  to  be  the  plan  of  the 
present  British  ministry.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  bringing  forward 
the  measures  proposed  on  Irish  affairs,  on  the  12th,  stated  that  the  ministry  had,  in 
this  undertaking,  done  their  utmost  to  provide  a remedy  for  all  the  abuses  pertaining 
to  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  They  had  appointed  magistrates,  without  any  distinction 
of  sects,  and  among  the  sheriffs  and  lord-lieutenants  of  counties,  there  were  quite  as 
many  Catholicks  as  Protestants.  The  tithes,  he  said,  they  were  disposed  to  abolish 
entirely.  This  information  was  received  with  a burst  of  applause. 

Francs. — We  have  seen  nothing  of  much  interest  from  France,  during  the  last 
month.  It  appears  that  the  French  government  have  ordered  the  Polish  Committee 
to  leave  Paris.  It  is  said  that  very  extensive  intrigues  have  been  discovered,  against 
the  government  of  Louis  Philip,  in  which  the  Polish  Committee,  together  with  cer- 
tain Italian  refugees,  were  concerned.  The  Chamber  of  Pears  has  adopted,  without 
restriction  or  exception,  the  bill  of  the  Deputies  for  abolishing  the  legal  or  compulsory 
observance  of  tho  21st  day  of  January,  as  a day  of  mourning  for  tho  execution  of 
Louis  XVI.  As  a propitiation  to  the  Carlist  and  ultra  Royal  party,  the  liberals  con- 
sented tnjprehx  to  its  abolition,  a preamble,  designating  it  as  “ the  fatal  and  ever-to-be- 
deplored  day  of  January  21.”  It  is  stated  that  Charles  X.  is  dangerously  ill  at  Prague. 
Considerable  excitement  was  produced  in  Paris  fur  some  time,  by  reports  that  the 
Duchess  do  Berri  was  dangerously  ill  at  Blaye,  the  place  in  which  she  resides  as  a 
state  prisoner.  It  was  represented  that  there  was  something  mysterious  in  her  case,  and 
that  hor  medical  attendants  had  treated  her  unskilfully.  At  length  two  distinguished 
physicians  were  sent  by  the  government  to  Blaye,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  facts — The 
fast  accounts  say,  that  they  report  that  tho  Duchess  is,  or  rather  has  been,  pregnant. 
Whether  this  is  truth  or  scandal  seems  to  bo  yet  doubtful.  Some  disturbances,  but  not 
of  a very  serious  character,  have  taken  place  at  Marseilles,  and  also  in  the  environs  of 
Paris ; and  the  court  havo  ordered  the  Viscount  do  Chateaubriand  to  bo  prosecuted  for 
a pamphlet  ho  has  published,  under  the  titlo  of  “ A Memoir  of  the  Captivity  of  the 
Duchess  de  Berri."  It  was  also  rumoured,  that  the  Duchess  and  the  imprisoned  mi- 
nisters of  Charles  X.  were  to  be  liberated,  and  banished  the  kingdom,  never  to  enter 
it  again  under  tho  penalty  of  death.  There  was  also  a rumour  that  the  ambassador  of 
France  to  Russia,  Marshal  Maison,  had  been  refused  reception  by  the  Emperor  Ni- 
cholas, on  account  of  some  disrespect  shown  to  him,  or  his  agents,  on  a former  occa- 
sion— The  Liberals,  it  appears,  are  a minority,  and  even  a small  one,  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  yet  by  their  union  and  talents  they  have  great  influence,  and  some- 
times carry  a measure,  or  get  it  materially  modified — General  I.a  Fayette,  in  a speech 
on  the  subject  of  governments,  called  the  government  of  the  United  States  the  pat- 
tern government.  It  is  stated  that  the  French  colony  at  Algiers  is  prosperous,  and 
that  doubts  are  no  longer  entertained  that  it  will  be  a permanent  establishment.  It 
is  reported,  says  a Paris  paper,  that  the  minister  of  war  contemplates  an  immediate 
reduction  of  the  army,  to  the  extont  of  nearly  260,000  men. 
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Spain  & Portugal. — The  only  article  of  much  importance,  relative  to  these  two 
powers,  is  contained  in  the  following  article  from  a French  paper  ; its  authenticity  we 
think  dubious.  “ The  Indicateur,  of  Bordeaux,  gives  the  following  extract  of  a letter 
of  the  31st  of  January,  from  Madrid  : — 1 M.  Zea  Bermudez  has  just  concluded  a treaty 
with  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  in  virtue  of  which  Donna  Maria  do  Gloria  is  to  be  ac- 
knowledged absolute  Queen  of  Portugal,  but  is  not  to  marry  any  prince  of  England, 
France,  or  Spain.  Her  husband  is  to  bo  chosen  from  the  house  of  Naples.  By  the 
same  treaty,  the  cabinets  of  Paris  and  London  have  engaged  to  acknowledge  the  young 
princess  of  Spain,  whose  right  to  the  crown  is  to  be  established  by  the  Cortes  par  csta- 
menloSf  which  will  assemble  on  April  1st.  It  is  said  that  the  Infant  Don  Carlos  intends 
to  lay  a protest  before  this  assembly.  The  Queen  of  Spain  has,  it  is  said,  presented  a 
xnedalion,  set  round  with  diamonds,  to  M.  Zea  Bermudez,  in  testimony  of  her  satis- 
faction with  his  having  accomplished  this  treaty.’  ” The  expedition  of  Don  Pedro 
does  not  appear,  by  the  last  accounts,  to  give  belter  promise  of  success  than  formerly. 

Holland  <fe  Belgium. — Affairs  in  relation  to  these  conflicting  powers  appear  to  re- 
main nearly  in  statu  quo.  The  Dutch  king  will  not  yield  his  pretensions,  and  it  is  said 
his  people  are  with  him  in  opinion.  Yet  the  last  arrivals  state  that  he  has  opened  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Scheldt  to  the  vessels  of  England,  France  and  Belgium,  against  which 
it  had  been  some  time  strictly  closed,  after  the  vessels  of  ether  powers  had  been  freely 
admitted. 

Austria,  Prussia  & Russia  have  afforded  us  no  articles  that  can  claim  a place  in 
our  Summary  for  the  present  month. 

Greece — The  Missionary  Schools  of  Greece  and  the  Levant  are  represented  to  be 
in  a very  prosperous  condition.  Two  or  three  havo  been  established  in  the  Island  of 
Malta,  which  contains  about  100,000  inhabitants,  very  few  of  whom  are  able  to  read  or 
write.  The  several  Ionian  Islands  are  inhabited  by  2 or  300,000  Greeks.  Among  these 
five  female  charity  schools  have  been  established  at  Corfu,  and  some  at  Zante. 

Greece,  containing  a population  of  between  one  and  two  millions,  has  become  tho- 
roughly awakened  to  the  importance  of  education,  la  that  particular  the  Island  of 
Syra  is  conspicuous. 

Turkey. — A decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  21st  Dec.  between  the  forces  of  the 
Turkish  Sultan,  commanded  by  tho  Grand  Vizier,  Redschid  Pacha,  and  the  far-famed 
Ibrahim,  the  son  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  armies  of  his  father,  the  Pacha  of  Egypt. 
Ibrahim  having  carried  all  before  him,  in  Syria,  had  advanced  into  Asia  Minor,  os  tar  as 
the  town  of  Coniah,  the  ancient  lconium  of  the  New  Testament,  distant  somewhat  loss 
than  200  miles  from  Smyrna,  and  in  tho  same  latitude.  On  the  advance  of  the  Turk- 
ish army,  which  was  considerably  more  numerous,  especially  in  cavalry,  than  that  of 
Ibrahim,  this  wily  and  able  general  left  the  town,  in  order,  as  it  would  seem,  that  he 
might  choose  his  ground  for  tho  battle ; and  so  choose  it  as,  in  some  measure,  to  ren- 
der his  enemy's  cavalry  inefficient.  In  another  respect  he  outgeneralled  his  adversary. 
Redschid  Pacha,  an  able  general  also,  who  availed  himself  of  his  numbers  to  outflank  his 
opponent's  army,  and  disposed  of  his  cavalry  chiefly  for  this  purpose.  Ibrahim  disco- 
vered his  plan  and  positions — Left  but  a small  body  of  men  to  keep  up  a slight  contest 
against  the  centre  and  mass  of  tho  Turkish  troops,  and  with  his  chief  force,  divided 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  attacked  and  routed  tho  two  wings  of  tho  Turkish  army, 
and  then  closed  in  on  the  centre,  which  was  now  thrown  between  two  fires,  as  well  as 
attacked  in  front,  all  at  the  same  time.  The  Turks  fought  to  desperation,  but  were  at 
length  completely  routed,  and  the  Grand  Vizier  himself  was  wounded  and  taken  pri- 
soner— It  is  said  that  the  killed  and  wounded  exceeded  thirty  thousand.  Consterna- 
tion and  dismay  soon  spread  to  Constantinople,  and  a variety  of  statements  havo  ap- 
peared in  the  papers,  relative  to  the  interference  of  Russia,  of  France,  and  of  Britain, 
to  save  the  Sultan  and  his  capital  from  tho  ruin  that  impended.  But  the  last  intelli- 
gence is,  that  without  the  interference  of  any  of  those  powers,  the  Sultan  lias  obtain- 
ed an  armistice,  and  that  peace  is  likely  to  onsue.  What  will  be  the  terms  of  the  peace 
remains  to  bo  seen. 

ASIA. 

A recent  arrival  from  Canton,  brings  intelligence  that  the  late  rebellion  in  China  is 
nearly  subdued — Tho  number  of  the  mountaineer  rebels  is  stated  to  have  been  5000 — 
A tremendous  hurricane  was  experienced  at  Canton,  and  in  all  the  adjacent  region,  in 
tho  beginning  of  August  last.  The  Canton  Register  says  that  it  was  “more  disastrous 
than  any  before  felt  in  China.”  The  loss  of  life  and  property,  especially  among  the 
small  river  craft  was,  in  all  directions,  most  appalling.  In  Canton  and  its  suburbs, 
above  a thousand  houses  and  sheds,  besides  twenty  lomples,  had  been  wholly,  or  par- 
tial y overthrown,  and  about  400  persons  crushed  beneath  them. 

To  us,  the  most  interesting  information  from  China,  is  that  which  announces  the 
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hope  and  prospect  that  this  immense  empire  will,  ere  long,  bo  opened  to  the  free  circu- 
lation of  the  Bible,  and  probably  to  the  safe  entrance,  at  least  on  the  eastern  coast,  of 
evangelical  missionaries. 

AFRICA. 

The  prospect,  at  present,  that  the  light  of  science  and  of  divine  revelation  is  about  to 
dawn  on  this  dark  part  of  our  guilty  and  degraded  world,  is  not  a little  cheering  In 
looking  at  the  map,  we  see  this  huge  continent  besieged,  as  it  were,  on  all  sides,  by 
corps  of  the  friends  of  knowledge  and  religion.  These  corps  are  indeed  yet  small,  but 
they  are  active  and  increasing ; and  even  the  vast  interior  is  likely  soon  to  be  invaded. 
The  discoveries  of  the  Landers,  and  the  expedition  now  in  execution,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  of  them,  is,  in  our  view,  of  much  promise — In  Caffraria,  South  Africa, 
there  are  now  12  missionary  stations ; vix.  four  belonging  to  the  Glasgow,  one  to  the 
London,  one  to  the  Moravian,  and  six  to  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society.  The  sta- 
tions of  the  latlor  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  Caffor  country ; that  nearest  being 
within  a fow  miles  of  the  Colonisl  boundary,  and  the  farthest,  in  the  country  of  the 
Amopondas,  among  a people  claiming  descent  from  Enropoans,  wrecked  on  their 
shores.  Schools  are  attached  to  all  those  stations,  which  arc  sedulously  attended  to  by 
several  missionaries,  who  have  also  made  considerable  progress  in  translating  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  languages  of  the  country.  Those,  and  other  circumstances,  indicate  the 
eve  of  a great  moral  change  in  the  condition  of  the  Caffer  people,  and  that  a period  is 
not  far  distant,  when  they  may  be  ranked  among  the  civilized  nations. 

AMERICA. 

Wo  shall  give  a cursory  and  summary  view  of  publick  affairs  in  the  Southern  par* 
of  our  continent.  The  United  Provinces  seem  to  be  making  progress,  although  slowly, 
and  sometimes  retrograding,  towards  a settled  and  peaceful  state.  In  many  parts  of 
the  Brasilian  Empire,  disorders  and  atrocities  of  the  most  shocking  kind  prevail;  as- 
sassinations and  savage  murders  are  frequent.  In  other  parts,  there  is  a degree  of 
tranquillity.  But  take  the  empire  at  large — and  its  state  is  truly  deplorable ; and  the 
tendency  seoms  to  bo,  not  toward  a better  state  of  things,  bat  a worse — if  worse  bo  pos- 
sible. Colombia  is  improving.  The  President  Santander  is  an  able,  and  we  believe 
honest  and  virtuous  man  ; and  ho  appears  to  be  generally  esteemed  and  respected.  A 
letter  from  Bogota  of  the  14th  January  says,  “ This  country  never  was  more  perfectly 
tranquil  throughout  all  its  borders,  than  at  this  moment — Here,  all  classes  have  united 
in  manifesting  their  respect  for  General  Santander. — Mexico  is  also  in  an  improving 
state.  Intelligence  from  Vera  Cruz  of  March  3d,  states,  that  Mr.  Pedraza  was  labori- 
ously employed  with  the  zeal  and  disinterestedness  appropriate  to  his  character, in  such 
measures  ns  be  thought  necessary  to  pat  publick  affairs  on  a good  basis,  although  his 
presidential  term  was  to  expire  on  the  1st  of  April.  Yet  here  also  the  horrible  prsetice 
of  assassination  is  frequent,  an  attempt  has  been  made  on  the  life  of  General  Santa 
Ana ; and  yet  it  is  said  “ there  is  every  probability  that  Santa  Ana  will  be  elected  to 
the  Presidency.” 

Peru  is  in  a very  unsettled  state.  Conspiracies  exist,  and  no  one  can  tell  what  is 
shortly  to  happen.  In  the  mean  time  Peruand  Bolivia  are  contending  and  negotiating 
relative  to  the  sea  port  of  Africa,  and  about  commercial  privileges  generally.  Peru  is 
also  in  controversy  with  Chili  on  tho  same  subject.  The  former  imposed  a heavy  duty 
on  the  importation  of  Chilian  wheat,  and  Chili  reciprocated,  by  imposing  a duty  on  Pe- 
ruvian sugar.  The  Peruvian  planters  are  complaining  and  crying  out  loudly  against 
the  duty  on  the  bread-stuffs  of  Chili. 

United  States. — What  an  impressive  warning  is  given  to  our  country,  by  tho  state- 
ment just  made — not  reaching  half  the  truth — against  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  the 
separation  of  tho  States  of  our  Union,  and  the  cerlain  consequences  of  rival  legislation, 
and  incessant  broils  and  civil  war ! The  advocates  of  nullification  must  bo  blind  even 
to  infatuation,  not  to  sec  that,  under  the  kind  providence  of  God,  all  our  happiness  as  a 
nation,  depends  on  oar  union.  We  have  cause  of  lively  gratitude  to  the  Great  Sove- 
reign of  the  universe,  that  tho  imminent  danger  of  all  tho  ovils  which  afflict  the  repub- 
lics* of  tho  south  coming  on  ourselves,  has  happily  subsided  for  the  present — May  the 
daDger,  in  tho  mercy  of  heaven,  novor  again  occur. 

The  past  winter,  taken  altogether,  has  been  remarkably  mild.  Our  winter  weather, 
with  its  deep  snow,  came  in  the  beginning  of  March.  But  this  was  favourable,  as  it 
prevented  a premature  vegetalion  ; and  the  spring,  whilo  we  write,  seems  to  be  open- 
ing  upon  us  in  its  most  benignant  aspect.  Happy  people  we ! if  we  were  suitably  sen- 
sible of  oar  happy  state,  and  duly  thankful  to  tho  Groat  Arbiter  of  nations,  who  so 
meicifully  causes  us  to  differ  from  the  rost  of  the  world. 
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I.KCTURES  ON  THE  SHORTER  CATE- 
CHISM OK  THE  WESTMINSTER  AS- 
SEMBLY OK  DIVINES ADDRESSED 

TO  YOUTH. 

LECTURE  LXSVII. 

The  rule  which  God  has  given 
for  our  direction  in  prayer,  is  now 
to  be  considered;  and  on  this  point 
our  Catechism  teaches  us,  that 
“ The  whole  word  of  God  is  of  use 
to  direct  us  in  prayer;  but  the 
special  rule  of  direction,  is  that 
form  of  prayer  which  Christ 
taught  his  disciples,  commonly 
called  the  Lord's  prayer.” 

It  has  heretofore  been  shown,  in 
answering  the  objections  which  are 
made  to  the  duty  of  prayer,  that  it 
is  a dictate  of  natural  feeling  to 
cry  to  God  for  help,  in  circum- 
stances of  extreme,  and  otherwise 
hopeless  distress.  Yet  it  is  equally 
true,  as  was  shown  in  our  last  lec- 
ture, that  we  know  not  how  to 
pray,  nor  ichal  to  pray  for,  except 
as  we  are  taught  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Now  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  Spirit  teaches  us  what  to 
pray  for,  in  the  word  which  he  has 
indited;  and  hmo  to  pray,  both  by 
his  word,  and  by  his  motions  in 
our  own  minds.  In  every  part  of 
the  sacred  oracles,  we  may  find 
something  that  is  useful,  for  our 
direction  in  our  addresses  to  the 
Great  Hearer  of  prayer.  It  is  by 
the  revealed  will  of  God  that  his 
CA.  Adv. — Vol.  XI. 


nature  and  attributes  arc  most 
fully  and  clearly  made  known. 

Here  we  learn  that  it  is  at  once 
our  privilege  and  our  duty  to  draw 
nigh  to  him,  and  pour  out  our 
hearts  before  him;  that  it  is  not  a 
vain  thing  to  pray,  but  that  the 
fervent  and  effectual  prayer  of  the 
righteous  man  availeth  much;  that 
the  way  of  access  to  the  throne  of 
grace  is  through  a Mediator,  and 
by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and 
that  we  have  an  assurance  that 
whosoever  cometh  unto  Him,  in 
this  new  and  living  way,  he  will  in 
no  wise  cast  out.  In  the  word  of 
God  also,  we  have  the  record  of 
prayers  which  have  been  offered  up 
by  saints  of  old,  and  of  the  gracious 
answers  which  they  have  obtained, 
and  by  this  are  encouraged  to  the 
performance  of  the  duty,  as  well 
as  by  the  promises  which  are  made 
to  those  who  pray  in  faith.  The 
promises  of  the  divine  word,  in- 
deed, contain  the  very  matter  of 
prayer;  they  furnish  us  with  the 
pleas  and  arguments,  so  to  speak, 
which  we  should  make  use  of  in 
our  devout  supplications.  Here 
too  we  are  taught  what  is  the  use 
which  we  are  to  make  of  the  of- 
fices of  Christ  in  the  performance 
of  this  duty;  and  how  we  may  avail 
ourselves  of  the  great  doctrines 
and  leading  truths  of  God’s  re- 
vealed will,  so  as  to  pray  under- 
standingly  both  for  ourselves  and 
2 B 
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for  others,  and  especially  for  the 
church,  and  the  prosperity  and  ex- 
tension of  the  Redeemer’s  cause 
and  kingdom.  In  short,  there  is 
no  part  of  the  divine  word  from 
which  the  careful  and  serious 
reader  of  it  may  not  gather  mate- 
rials for  prayer — for  confession  of 
sin,  pleading  for  pardon,  and 
thanksgiving  for  mercies  received. 
The  very  sins  which  we  read  of  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  judg- 
ments which  have  been  inflicted 
on  those  who  committed  them, 
may  and  ought  to  serve  as  power- 
ful motives,  urging  us  to  pray  that 
we  may  be  preserved  both  from 
the  guilt  and  the  punishment  of 
those  whose  transgressions  have 
been  recorded — recorded  for  the 
very  purpose  that  they  might  serve 
as  warnings  to  others,  even  to  the 
end  of  time — No  individual  will 
excel  in  the  gift  of  prayer,  who  is 
not  familiar  with  the  contents  of 
his  Bible. 

“ But  the  special  rule  of  direc- 
tion— says  the  Catechism— -is  that 
form  of  prayer  which  Christ  taught 
his  disciples,  commonly  called  the 
Lord’s  prayer.”  A question  has 
been  raised,  whether  this  can  with 
propriety  be  called  a form  of  pray- 
er. When  our  Saviour  dictated  it 
to  his  disciples,  he  said,  “after 
this  manner  pray  ye,”  and  hence 
those  who  most  earnestly  oppose 
forms  of  prayer  have  said,  that 
this  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a pat- 
tern of  prayer,  suggesting  only  the 
matter  of  our  supplications;  rather 
than  a form,  in  which  the  very 
words  we  are  to  use  must  be  con- 
sidered as  prescribed:  and  they 
remark,  in  support  of  their  opi- 
nion, that  our  Lord’s  prayer  is  ac- 
tually given  with  some  variation 
of  the  language,  by  the  two  evan- 
gelists, Matthew  and  Luke,  by 
whom  we  find  it  recorded.  An 
objection  has  also  been  made  to 
its  being  called  “ a special  rule  of 
direction;”  inasmuch  as  two  im- 
portant parts  of  prayer,  thanks- 
giving and  the  confession  of  sin, 


are  not  found  in  it  with  any  dis- 
tinctness of  expression,  and  espe- 
cially because  it  does  not  teach  us 
to  ask  in  the  name  of  Christ,  which 
our  Saviour  afterwards  informed 
his  disciples  they  were  always  to 
do.  But  these  objections,  although 
somewhat  specious,  do  not  seem  to 
be  valid.  The  distinction  between 
a pattern  and  a form,  as  applicable 
to  the  point  before  us,  is  scarcely 
more  than  verbal.  We  sometimes 
and  properly,  speak  of  a form, 
when  we  do  not  mean,  nor  are  un- 
derstood to  mean,  that  there  must 
be  an  exact  resemblance  of  it,  in 
every  thing  to  which  it  is  to  serve 
as  an  exemplar;  a general  con- 
formity, and  not  a precise  likeness, 
is  all  that  is  intended.  Nor  does 
a special  rule  of  direction  imply 
that  there  may  not  be  other  rules, 
which  require  to  be  carefully  re- 
garded— it  may  be  indispensable , 
and  yet  not  exclusive.  As  to  the 
parts  of  prayer,  we  shall  find  in 
the  sequel  that  they  are  virtually 
included  in  this;  and  as  to  asking 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  it  was  not 
proper,  in  the  beginning  of  our 
Lord’s  ministry  on  earth,  when 
this  prayer  was  dictated,  that  it 
should  be  explicitly  mentioned. 
It  was  just  before  his  crucifixion, 
as  we  learn  from  the  evangelist 
John,  that  he  said  to  his  disciples, 
speaking  of  what  should  take  place 
after  his  resurrection  and  glorifi- 
cation, “In  that  day  ye  shall  ask 
me  nothing:  verily,  verily,  I say 
unto  you,  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask 
the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will 
give  it  you.  Hitherto  have  ye 
asked  nothing  in  my  name;  ask 
and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your  joy 
may  be  full.”  And  in  a preceding 
part  of  the  same  address,  we  find 
him  saying — “ I am  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life;  no  man  coraeth 
unto  the  Father,  but  by  me — 
Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my 
name,  that  will  I do,  that  the  Fa- 
ther may  be  glorified  in  the  Son. 
If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my 
name,  I will  do  it.”  In  a word, 
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the  reason  why  this  prayer  is  call- 
ed a form  and  a special  rule,  and 
the  manner  in  which  we  ought  to 
regard  it,  are  correctly,  though 
briefly  stated,  in  our  larger  Cate- 
chism— “The  Lord’s  prayer  is  not 
only  for  direction  as  a pattern,  ac- 
cording to  which  we  are  to  make 
other  prayers,  but  may  be  also 
used  as  a prayer,  so  that  it  be 
done  with  understanding,  faith, 
reverence,  and  other  graces  neces- 
sary to  the  right  performance  of 
the  duty  of  prayer” — The  wonder- 
ful comprehensiveness  of  this  incom- 
parable form  of  address  to  God, 
has  been  the  admiration  of  all  who 
have  closely  examined  it,  and  will 
be  the  more  apparent  the  more  it 
is  made  the  subject  of  investiga- 
tion and  meditation. 

This  is  the  proper  place  to  say 
something,  (if  I notice  the  subject 
at  all  in  these  lectures,)  on  the  pro- 
per use  of  forms  of  prayer  in  gene- 
ral. You  are  aware  that  in  the 
church  to  which  we  belong,  forms 
are  never  employed  in  the  publick 
service  of  the  sanctuary.  This  to- 
pick  has  been  productive  of  much 
discussion  and  controversy,  and 
plausible  things  may  be  said,  and 
frequently  have  been  said,  on  both 
sides  of  the  litigated  question. 
u Those  who  ate  advocates  for 
forms,  observe  that  they  prevent 
absurd,  extravagant,  or  impious  ad- 
dresses to  God,  as  well  as  the  con- 
fusion of  extemporary  prayer:  that 
forms  were  used  under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation;  and  in 
proof  of  this,  they  cite  Num.  vi. 
24.  26,  and  x.  35,  36.  On  the 
other  side,  it  is  answered,  that  it  is 
neither  reasonable  nor  scriptural 
to  look  for  the  pattern  of  Chris- 
tian worship  in  the  Mosaick  dis- 
pensation, which,  with  all  its  rites 
and  ceremonies,  is  abrogated  and 
done  away;  that  though  forms  may 
be  of  use  to  children,  and  such  as 
arc  very  ignorant,  yet  restriction 
to  forms,  cither  in  publick  or  pri- 
vate, does  not  seem  scriptural  or 
lawful.  If  we  look  to  the  example 


of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  every 
thing  is  in  favour  of  extemporary 
prayer.  The  Lord’s  prayer,  it  is 
observed,  was  not  given  to  be  a set 
form,  exclusive  of  extemporary 
prayer.  It  is  further  argued,  that 
a form  cramps  the  desires;  inverts 
the  true  order  of  prayer,  making 
our  words  to  regulate  our  desires, 
instead  of  our  desires  regulating 
our  words;  has  a tendency  to  make 
us  formal;  cannot  be  suited  to 
every  one’s  case;  that  it  looks  as 
if  we  were  not  in  reality  convinced 
of  our  wants,  when  we  want  a form 
to  express  them;  and  finally,  in 
answer  to  the  two  first  arguments, 
that  it  is  seldom  the  case  that  those 
who  are  truly  sensible  of  their  con- 
dition, and  pray  extempore,  do  it 
in  an  impious  and  extravagant 
manner;  and  if  any  who  have  the 
gift  of  prayer  really  do  so,  and  run 
into  the  extreme  of  enthusiasm, 
yet  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
generality,  since  an  unprejudiced 
attention  to  those  who  pray  ex- 
tempore must  convince  us,  that  if 
their  prayers  be  not  so  elegantly 
composed  as  those  of  a set  form, 
they  are  more  appropriate,  and 
delivered  with  more  energy  and 
feeling.”* 

But  although  forms  be  rejected, 
yet  those  who  lead  in  social  pray- 
er, especially  in  the  publick  wor- 
ship of  God’s  house,  may,  and  ge- 
nerally ought,  to  observe  a method 
in  their  prayers;  so  that  they  may 
neither  omit  any  important  part 
of  publick  devotion,  nor  pass  back- 
ward and  forward  from  one  part 
to  another — mixing  the  whole  into 
a confused  mass,  unproductive  of 
any  distinct  impression,  and  in- 
consistent indeed  with  devotional 
edification.  Some  unhappy  exam- 
ples of  this  sort  furnish  the  advo- 
cates of  forms,  or  an  established 
liturgy,  with  their  most  plausible 
objections  against  the  use  of  free 
prayer.  To  prevent  this,  those 
who  are  to  lead  others  in  prayer 

* Buck's  Thoological  Dictionary. 
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ought  to  make  serious  business  of 
endeavouring  to  qualify  themselves 
for  this  most  important  service. 
Do  they  premeditate,  and  even 
write  much,  that  they  may  be  able 
to  speak  to  their  fellow  men  in  an 
acceptable  and  edifying  manner, 
and  can  they  think  of  speaking  to 
God,  without  reflecting  at  all  on 
what  they  shall  say?  It  is  admit- 
ted that  in  secret  prayer,  language 
and  method  are  of  less  importance; 
but  in  social  prayer  our  words 
should  be  well  ordered.  It  is  a 
gross  error  to  imagine,  that  some 
premeditation  and  preparation  will 
hinder  the  warmth  of  devotion,  or 
the  expression  of  the  thoughts 
that  may  arise  in  the  mind  while 
uttering  our  prayer.  A general 
view  of  what  we  propose  to  say 
in  leading  the  devotions  of  others, 
by  its  favourable  influence  on  self- 
possession,  will  help  and  not  hin- 
der us,  in  the  proper  introduction 
and  expression  of  extemporaneous 
thought. 

In  acquiring  the  gift  of  prayer, 
beside  a familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  cherish- 
ing a devout  spirit  by  much  inter- 
course with  God  in  secret,  im- 
portant assistance  may  be  derived 
from  reading  those  forms  of  pray- 
er which  pious  and  discreet  au- 
thors have  penned  and  published, 
suited  to  all  the  circumstances  and 
occasions  that  occur  in  life.  The 
committing  of  some  of  these  to 
memory,  will  well  reward  the  pains 
of  doing  it.  This  should  especially 
be  done  by  those  heads  of  families 
who  want  confidence  to  lead  their 
households  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
without  such  assistance.  Far  bet- 
ter it  is,  in  my  opinion,  devoutly 
to  read  a prayer  to  a kneeling  fa- 
mily, than  to  omit  this  sacred  and 
most  important  duty.  But  in  pri- 
vate, the  expression  of  our  own 
thoughts  in  our  own  words,  ought 
never  to  be  omitted;  and  by  a fa- 
miliarity with  this  blessed  exer- 
cise, few  indeed  will  fail  at  length 
to  acquire  the  confidence  to  pray 


of  Christ. 

before  others,  without  great  em- 
barrassment, and  to  the  edification 
of  all  who  unite  with  them  in  the 
solemn  service. 

From  the  London  EoangrlUat  Migmzi*c 
for  March. 

THE  LOVE  or  CHRIST. 

Substance  of  a Sermon  preached  by 

Dr.  Mason,  of  New  Fork,  at  Fet- 
ter-lane Meeting,  June  13,  1802. 

Eph.  iii.  14,  19. — Particularly  U»o  latter 
part : “ To  knout  the  lore  of  Christ  which 
passeth  knowledge." 

A strange  paradox  this  to  an 
ungodly  man!  and  I despair,  my 
brethren,  of  making  it  plainer  to 
him.  This  afternoon  I preach  to 
the  babes,  the  children  of  the  fa- 
mily; and  I must  warn  all  others, 
all  who  are  out  of  the  covenant, 
that  they  have  neither  part  nor  lot 
in  this  matter:  it  is  for  the  people 
of  God  only. 

I.  Consider  the  love  of  Christ 
under  these  views:  it  passeth 
knowledge;  it  is  inexhaustible. 
We  are  of  yesterday;  the  love  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting.  We  are 
the  changelings  of  an  hour;  the 
love  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
like  himself — the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever.  We  are  fee- 
ble and  faithless;  the  love  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  omnipo- 
tence and  the  fidelity  of  God,  It 
should  be  measured  by  the  perfec- 
tions of  Jehovah,  the  worth  of  an 
immortal  soul,  the  damnation  of 
hell,  and  the  glories  of  heaven;  it 
passes  all  our  imitation,  and  all 
our  powers  of  estimation.  Do  we 
know,  my  brethren,  what  eternal 
love  is?  Can  you  measure  back 
the  ages  before  your  birth?  Can 
you  calculate  the  ages  before  the 
formation  of  man?  When  you 
have  passed  all  the  powers  of  man 
in  calculating  before  creation,  can 
you  enter  into  the  recesses  of  the 
Almighty,  and  calculate  his  eter- 
nal love?  What  do  you  and  1 
know  of  eternity? — what  of  God — 
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of  his  perfections?  When  we  know 
these,  we  may  know  what  the  love 
of  Christ  is.  I said,  we  are  the 
changelings  of  an  hour,  hardly 
ever  like  ourselves  for  two  hours 
together;  but  the  love  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting.  Let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten, let  it  enter  deep  into  our 
hearts,  let  it  be  committed  as  the 
most  sacred  charge  to  our  memory, 
let  it  be  entwined  with  all  the  af- 
fections of  our  souls, — that  no 
goodness  of  ours  ever  dreio  the 
love  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to 
us,  and  therefore  no  unworthiness 
of  ours  shall  ever  make  him  tvilh- 
draio  it  from  us.  It  was  well  and 
wisely  observed  by  a handmaid  of 
God,  that  if  God  had  not  loved  her 
before  she  was  born,  he  never 
would  have  loved  her  afterward. 
Nothing  can  make  him  turn  away 
his  love,  for  he  knew  from  all 
eternity  the  abomination  of  the 
heart,  that  it  is  deceitful  above  all 
things  and  desperately  wicked. 
There  is  no  reason  under  heaven 
why  he  should  change  his  love,  be- 
cause there  is  no  reason  under 
heaven  which  he  did  not  know  be- 
fore he  fixed  his  love.  He  changes 
not.  His  love  is  the  same.  It  is 
the  love  of  God,  who  never  can 
mend  his  views.  I said,  we  are 
feeble,  and  that  our  love,  however 
ardent,  can  go  but  little  lengths. 
His  love  is  omnipotent.  In  one 
word,  when  he  is  pleased  to  love 
us  unto  eternal  life,  earth,  and  an- 
gels, and  the  pit  shall  never  stop 
our  course  into  eternal  life.  It  is 
love  that  passeth  knowledge  that 
is  endued  with  such  powers  and 
effects.  We  cannot  tell  what 
Christ’s  love  is  till  we  can  tell 
what  omnipotence  is;  and  here  we 
must  adore,  and  not  ask.  Our 
love  is  prone  to  be  set  on  objects 
that  present  themselves  on  account 
of  their  good  qualities;  our  re- 
commendations were  such  as  ex- 
actly fitted  us  for  everlasting  burn- 
ings. Yet  he  loved  us.  They 
were  utter  disqualifications  for  his 


communion  and  purity;  yet  he 
loved  us.  We  were  in  conspiracy 
with  the  devil  against  his  govern- 
ment and  glory;  and  yet  he  loved 
us.  Now,  I say  that  such  love 
passeth  knowledge.  We  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  love  an  unlove- 
ly object:  it  is  only  for  the  love  of 
God.  “ God  commendeth  his  love 
to  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet 
sinners”  (and  the  whole  vocabulary 
of  words  cannot  supply  a worse 
word)  “ Christ  died  for  us.”  My 
friends,  did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
good  man  giving  np  his  life  to 
save  a profligate  villain?  Was 
there  ever  such  a character?  Oh, 
no;  it  is  not  for  creatures.  It  is 
the  expression  of  the  love  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Remember  what  it  cost  him 
when  he  stepped  into  the  place  of 
the  first  Adam?  Consider  what  it 
amounted  to?  Do  you  know  what 
the  wrath  of  God  is?  Do  you 
know  what  eternal  damnation  is? 
Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  have  all 
the  faculties  of  the  immortal  soul, 
and  all  the  senses  of  the  body,  fill- 
ed with  the  wrath  of  God?  Do 
you  know  what  the  value  of  the 
blood  of  God  is?  Do  you  know 
what  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  is? 
Do  you  know  what  heavenly  glory 
is? — what  the  kingdom  prepared 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world 
is?  If  you  do,  then  you  can  tell 
what  the  love  of  Christ  is.  This 
love  is  not  removed  at  a distance 
from  us;  but  it  is  the  object  of 
solid  experience  in  the  believing 
soul.  The  love  of  Christ  which 
passeth  knowledge  is,  neverthe- 
less, the  subject  of  a believer’s 
practical  knowledge.  He  knows 
il» 

1.  By  being  convinced  of  sm  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  satisfied  in 
his  conscience  that  he  was  by  na- 
ture a child  of  wrath,  and  that  it 
would  be  eternally  just  in  God  to 
cast  him  eternally  out  of  his  pre- 
sence. Brethren,  the  terrors  of 
the  law  may  break  the  resolution 
of  a sinner,  but  never  melt  the 
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heart.  The  hammer  may  shiver 
the  rock,  but  it  is  pieces  of  rock 
still.  It  is  the  love  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  that  melts  the  heart 
into  contrition  and  tenderness. 
The  terror  of  the  curse  may  drive, 
but  it  will  only  drive  me  farther 
from  God. 

2.  By  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  my  soul,  which  was  ha- 
rassed and  hunted  by  the  law, 
breathes. 

Men  may  call  it  fanaticism;  but 
it  is  that  fanaticism  which  brings 
heaven  into  the  heart,  and  it  is  lit- 
tle matter  by  what  name  men  call 
our  happiness 

3.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
pleased  to  shed  abroad  his  love  in 
the  heart  after  men  are  converted; 
so  that  his  love  “ constrains”  them 
in  a double  manner,  first,  as  an 
outward  motive,  and,  secondly,  as 
an  inward  principle,  “ Thus  to 
judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then 
were  all  dead,  and  he  died  for 
them,  that  they  that  live  should 
not  henceforth  live  unto  them- 
selves, but  unto  him  that  died  for 
them  and  rose  again.”  Argue,  if 
you  please,  on  the  dignity  of  vir- 
tue, the  dignity  of  man,  the  penal- 
ty due  to  sin,  its  demerit,  its  de- 
filement, and  when  you  have  used 
all  your  arguments,  the  love  of 
Christ  alone  constrains.  The  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  revealed  as  an  ob- 
ject of  faith,  that  he  may  be  made 
a subject  of  enjoyment,  by  believ- 
ing on  him,  resting  on  him,  pour- 
ing out  our  hearts  before  him,  and 
committing  our  all  unto  him. 

I have  been  speaking  of  things 
unintelligible  to  sinners;  brethren, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  make  men  un- 
derstand the  things  of  God, — it  is 
the  work  of  God.  There  is  no 
flattery  in  the  word  of  God,  and 
there  must  be  none  in  those  who 
preach  it.  It  is  one  thing  to  talk 
about  the  doctrines,  and  another 
to  feel  the  love  of  Christ.  You 
may  have  a name  to  live,  and  go 
far  in  religion,  and  go  down  to  the 
pit  with  a lie  in  your  right  hand. 


What  know  you,  my  brethren,  of 
the  love  of  Christ?  O my  soul, 
what  do  I know  of  the  love  of 
Christ?  Has  it  ever  sickened  me 
of  myself?  made  me  ashamed  of 
myself?  Have  you  ever  to  this 
hour  explored  what  is  in  the  wottvV> 
of  one  sin?  We  are  sometimes 
much  distressed  by  actual  sins, 
while  we  are  prone  to  forget  the 
fountain  from  whence  they  spring. 
Think  of  sin,  of  all  your  sins,  of 
the  sins  of  all  men  living,  of  all 
the  sins  of  all  the  men  that  ever 
lived  upon  earth;  and  remember 
they  are  only  a specimen  of  what 
is  contained  in  one  single  heart. 

O man  of  insensibility,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  offers  his  love  to  thee: 

“ Hearken  unto  me,  O ye  stout- 
hearted!” You  may  delay  till  to- 
morrow; and  to-morrow,  remem- 
ber, has  ruined  many  an  immortal 
soul!  There  is  no  man  living  that 
can  sensibly  and  reasonably  think 
of  this  love,  and  turn  his  back  upon 
it.  He  cannot  but  esteem  the  love 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Then 
this  is  a memento  within  you,  that 
without  the  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  you  cannot  be  happy. 

You  that  remain  impenitent  af- 
ter all,  I leave  your  own  con- 
sciences to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
you,  whether  he  who  rejects  so 
much  love,  snd  makes  his  immor- 
tal soul,  and  body  too,  a ridicule 
and  sport  to  devils,  does  not  de- 
serve to  be  damned. 

Let  us  love  much.  God  is  love. 

It  does  not  matter  that  we  all  see 
exactly  alike  in  all  points  of  reli- 
gion. It  is  no  more  meant  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  it  should 
be  so,  than  that  we  should  be  per- 
fect in  any  other  grace. 

Cultivate  the  love  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ:  this  love  will  ani- 
mate your  prayers,  your  life;  will 
come  with  you  into  the  sanctuary, 
will  go  with  you  into  the  family, 
will  purify  your  closets,  and  shed 
its  benign  rays  over  the  walks  of 
common  life. 
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From  the  Christian  Observer  far  March. 

CONFIDENCE  IN  GOD. 

’Tis  easy  when  the  see’s  at  rest. 

And  sunshine  gilds  the  liquid  plains; 
To  say,  “ How  coaid  I be  distrest 

In  storms,  since  God,  my  Father, 
reigns?” 

But  when  the  sky  puls  terror  on, 

And  tempests  howl  and  billows  rise, 
That  confidence — how  quickly  gone  ! 
Which  seem'd  so  strong  in  tranquil 
skies. 

Prosperity  can  never  try 

The  slrength  and  value  of  our  trust: 
But  sorrow  and  adversity 

When  msn  lies  bumbled  to  tho  dust. 
Oh  for  that  faith  which  firm  will  stand 
When  grief  my  earthly  sky  deforms, 
And  eecs  a heavenly  Pilot's  hand, 

Midst  threatening  gulfs  and  dangerous 
storms. 

James  Bdmestos. 
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“ H F,  THAT  LOVETH  FATHER  OR  MO- 
THER MORE  THAN  ME  IS  NOT  WOR- 
THY OF  ME.” 

My  saving  Lord,  my  only  stay, 

In  life  or  death,  in  weal  or  wo; 

I would  be  thino  through  life's  dim  way, 
And  when  through  death's  dark  vale 
1 go. 

From  worldly  bondage  wean  my  heart, 
From  earthly  thraldom  set  mo  free ; 

Make  me  to  choose  that  better  part, 

That  bright  behest  of  serving  thee. 

And  let  not  nature's  ties,  though  dear, 
Around  my  heart  too  closely  twine, 

However  lov'd — however  near, 

Earth's  claims  can  never  equal  thine. 

And  ah ! when  death's  dark  vale  I tread, 
Around  me  let  thy  presence  shine, 

And  when  its  shadows  o'er  mo  spread, 
Let  then  thy  light  and  peace  bo  mine. 
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OBSERVATIONS  OF  A TRAVELLER  IN 
EUROPE. 

( Continued  from  page  1G1.) 

Brydone’s  account  of  Messina 
and  its  vicinity  is  tolerably  just? 
but  he  is  not  to  be  absolutely  de- 
pended on.  You  may  remember 
his  admirable  description  of  Etna, 
and  of  his  ascent  to  its  summit. 
Mr.  Broad  bent,  the  American  con- 
sul here,  has  informed  us  that 
when  he  himself  ascended  that 
mountain,  the  guides  told  him 
Brydone  went  but  part  of  the  way 
up.  I remember  also  that  some 

years  since,  Commodore  R 

mentioned  to  me,  that  the  monks 
on  the  mountain  informed  him, 
that  Brydone  did  not  ascend  it. 
Besides  his  disregard  for  truth, 
Brydone  was  guilty  of  great  indis- 
cretion, to  say  the  least,  as  to  Re- 
cupero.  His  book  is  understood 
to  have  reached  the  Pope,  and 
brought  the  Canon  into  serious  dif- 
ficulty. Unhappily  for  us,  the  sea- 
son forbids  our  ascending  Etna, 
and  comparing  the  beautiful  pic- 


tures of  the  traveller  with  the  re- 
ality. 

On  the  20th,  in  company  with 

Dr.  N , an  intelligent  young 

English  physician  resident  here, 
we  went  to  the  summits  of  two  of 
the  many  hills  in  the  vicinity.  We 
ascended  by  a fiumare  or  water- 
course. The  face  of  the  country 
here  and  in  Calabria,  is  so  much 
formed  by  the  channels  which  the 
water  has  worn  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  that  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  them  dignified  by  a particular 
name.  Innumerable  grooved  and 
conical  hills  are  seen  on  both 
shores,  which,  on  examination, 
seem  to  have  been  fashioned  by 
the  long  continued  action  of  the 
water,  descending  the  steep  decli- 
vities so  rapidly,  as  to  carry  off  the 
soil  in  great  quantities,  and  thus  to 
break  long  mountain  ranges  into 
separate  and  irregular  summits. 
Similar  appearances  are  not  com- 
mon in  such  parts  of  our  country 
as  I have  seen.  The  rocky  nature 
of  the  soil  in  some  cases,  and  its 
being  covered  with  trees  in  others, 
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preserve  it  front  being  washed  into 
the  sea,  so  fast  as  the  friable  earth 
which  composes  the  comparatively 
naked  hills  of  this  region.  The 
feumare  which  we  ascended  was  a 
small  one,  only  affording  a narrow 
foot-path;  but  they  are  of  all  sizes, 
from  the  slight  gully,  to  the  mag- 
nificent ravine.  The  force  of  the 
water  becomes  astonishingly  great, 
when  sudden  rain  has  filled  these 
precipitous  channels.  In  Novem- 
ber last,  a cloud,  or  water-spout, 
burst  upon  the  hills  behind  the 
town,  and  the  deluge  which  fol- 
lowed was  so  great,  that  upwards 
of  a hundred  lives  were  lost.  We 
were  shown  the  site  of  a country 
seat  which  stood  near  the  junction 
of  two  fiumares,  and  was  swept 
away  so  entirely  by  their  united 
waters,  that  not  a vestige  was  left. 

Our  ascent  was  laborious,  but 
we  were  amply  repaid  for  the  fa- 
tigue of  climbing,  as  the  views 
from  both  hills  were  very  fine.  In 
passing  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
in  descending  by  another  route, 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
something  of  the  Sicilian  method 
of  cultivation.  The  ground  was 
supported  by  walls,  and  thus 
formed  into  terraces,  and  inter- 
sected by  channels,  which  appear- 
ed to  have  been  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigation.  The  vines  were 
trimmed  very  low  and  close,  so 
that  sometimes  not  more  than  two 
or  three  buds  were  left  on  a stock. 
The  grass  was  filled  with  flowers, 
the  flax  was  five  or  six  inches  high, 
the  trees  were  in  bloom;  and  we 
found  many  proofs,  in  addition  to 
those  afforded  by  our  feelings,  that 
the  temperature  of  January  in 
Messina,  is  like  that  of  May  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  next  day  we  escorted  some 
ladies  to  the  Faro  Point  and  to 
Scylla.  Our  ride  was  along  the 
shore,  which  winds  beautifully,  so 
as  to  make  almost  a semicircle,  be- 
tween the  entrance  of  the  straits 
at  that  point  and  the  town.  The 
same  graceful  curve  of  the  shore 


is  continued  in  front  of  the  city,  so 
that  the  long  range  of  building-s  at 
the  Marina,  appears  to  great  ad- 
vantage from  every  part  of  that 
noble  walk.  The  four  story  houses 
that  Brydone  mentions,  and  which 
must  have  had  an  imposing  effect 
when  seen  from  the  harbour,  have 
been  thrown  down;  but  the  ruins 
of  some  of  them  remain  to  this 
day,  as  if  to  remind  the  inhabitants 
of  this  bright  region,  that  in  % 
moment  destruction  may  come 
upon  them.  There  have  been  five 
violent  earthquakes  here  in  the 
lapse  of  a century. 

The  sides  of  our  road  were 
fenced  in  some  places  with  the 
prickly  pear,  and  in  others  with 
the  American  aloe.  At  a small 
distance  from  the  point,  we  passed 
through  a dirty  village,  whose  in- 
habitants seemed  more  anxious  to 
get  money  than  almost  any  of  the 
poor  that  we  had  met  before.  The 
boys  followed  us,  holding  out  their 
hands,  and  when  we  tossed  some 
change  among  them,  a most  ear- 
nest scramble  took  place.  Their 
importunities  continued  until  we 
left  the  shore  to  cross  to  Scylla. 

If  Charybdis  is  opposite  to  Scylla, 
we  passed  over  it;  but  this  dan- 
gerous whirlpool  of  ancient  times 
has  lost  so  much  of  its  terror,  that 
its  very  situation  is  matter  of  dis- 
pute. Scylla  we  found  to  be  a 
steep  rock,  apparently  about  200 
feet  high,  extending  into  the  sea, 
and  connected  with  the  land  by  a 
hill  of  moderate  elevation.  On 
this  hill  and  its  sides,  and  at  its 
foot,  lies  the  town  of  Scylla,  or 
Sciglio,  which  presented  little 
worth  noticing.  We  went  round 
the  rock,  landed  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  promontory,  and  clam- 
bered up  a steep  ascent  through 
filthy  alleys,  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 
We  were  proceeding  towards  the 
fort  which  crowns  the  rock,  when 
we  were  stopped,  and  found  that 
we  had  committed  an  error  in  not 
procuring  passports,  and  that  the 
fort  could  not  be  entered  without 
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an  order  from  some  officer  who 
lived  in  the  town.  Notwithstand- 
ing’ this  disappointment,  we  were 
much  gratified  by  the  excursion. 
We  saw  Stromboli,  with  a cloud 
resting  on  its  summit,  some  other 
of  the  Lepari  Isles,  and  a distant 
part  of  the  Italian  coast.  On  the 
other  hand  were  the  mountains  of 
Calabria,  extending  down  to  the 
sea,  and  presenting  many  forms  of 
beauty  and  grandeur.  They  are 
so  steep  that  the  road  to  Naples, 
which  has  been  cut  out  of  their 
sides,  is  supported  in  some  places 
by  masonry;  yet  they  are  culti- 
vated. On  one  I counted  forty 
terraces,  and  there  were  more 
above. 

Yesterday,  in  company  with  our 
excellent  friends,  Mr.  and  Miss 

, we  rode  about  four  miles  into 

the  country,  and  ascended  to  the 
telegraph,  on  a mountain  back  of 
the  town.  Our  mode  of  travelling 
■was  quite  new  and  amusing  to  us. 
We  rode  upon  donkeys,  about  as 
large  as  Shetland  ponies.  When 
I was  mounted,  my  feet  almost 
touched  the  ground,  and  they  fre- 
quently hit  the  sides  of  the  path, 
where  it  was  sunk  a little  below 
the  general  level.  The  character 
which  the  ass  has  always  borne,  I 
found  to  be  just,  for  my  beast 
would  do,  not  as  1 wished,  but  as 
he  chose.  When  we  were  de- 
scending, I was  especially  annoy- 
ed. I was  willing  either  to  walk 
or  to  ride,  as  it  might  please  my 
four-legged  companion  (it  were  a 
misnomer  to  call  him  servant), 
but  when  I tried  to  mount,  he 
moved  off;  and  when  I undertook 
to  lead  him,  he  stood  still.  The 
last,  by  an  Irish  license,  might 
have  been  called  his  favourite  gait, 
when  I was  upon  his  back.  Once 
or  twice  he  stopped  suddenly  at 
the  edge  of  a mud-puddle,  as  if 
with  a design  to  pitch  me  in;  and 
once  I narrowly  escaped  being 
thus  dashed  on  the  pavement.  At 
another  time,  on  the  approach  of  a 
carriage  he  would  not  turn  out 
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either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  and 
it  was  the  care  of  the  coachman 
that  saved  us  from  being  ridden 
over.  I escaped  all  serious  harm 
from  the  perversity  of  my  beast, 
but  fell  into  a ludicrous  disaster 
from  his  weakness;  for  as  I hap- 
pened incautiously  to  lean  for- 
ward a little,  the  weight  of  my 
body  came  too  much  over  his  fore- 
legs, which  suddenly  gave  way, 
and  I made  a complete  somerset 
over  his  head  to  the  ground. 
With  all  his  defects,  however,  the 
ass  is  a most  useful  creature. 
They  abound  here  and  in  France, 
and  are  used  in  the  transportation 
of  all  kinds  of  commodities. 

The  day  was  like  one  of  the 
finest  that  our  climate  affords  in 
May,  and  the  scenery  was  alter- 
nately picturesque  and  magnifi- 
cent. The  view  from  the  top  of 
the  hill  was  very  fine.  The  first 
objects  which  struck  our  sight 
were  the  Lepari  Isles,  especially 
Stromboli ; which,  though  fifty 
miles  distant,  appeared  like  a vast 
pyramid  rising  out  of  the  sea. 
We  could  discern  the  smoke  of  its 
unceasing  fire.  To  the  left  were 
Milazzo  and  its  cape,  extending 
into  the  Mediterranean,  and  far- 
ther on  the  same  side,  the  innu- 
merable mountains  which  com- 
pose the  surface  of  Sicily.  At  our 
feet  were  a vast  number  of  hills, 
every  where  divided  by  fiumari, 
which  make  the  face  of  this  coun- 
try so  dissimilar  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  Turning  round, 
we  saw  the  deep  ravine  through 
which  we  had  ascended,  with  the 
mountains  that  enclosed  it,  then 
the  city  of  Messina,  with  its  circu- 
lar harbour,  almost  surrounded  by 
the  sickle-shaped  strip  of  land  that 
forms  it;  beyond,  the  bright  blue 
Strait  that  divides  Sicily  from  the 
Continent,  bounded  on  one  side  by 
a flat  shore  that  winds  in  the  most 
beautiful  curve,  and  on  the  other 
by  a succession  of  lofty  promonto- 
ries, on  the  sides  of  which  cultiva- 
tion is  spread,  and  towns  and  vil- 
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lagcs  are  built,  as  if  in  defiance  of 
natural  obstacles;  and  still  farther 
back,  the  mountains  of  Italy,  partly 
covered  with  snow  and  capped 
with  clouds. 

After  much  inquiry  and  hesita- 
tion, we  have  concluded  to  sail  for 
Palermo,  and  have  engaged  our 
passage  in  an  English  brig.  Be- 
fore we  embarked  for  Messina, 
we  understood  that  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  proceeding  at  any 
time  from  this  place  to  Naples, 
but  the  fact  is  otherwise.  In  Ca- 
labria, the  roads  and  accommoda- 
tions are  bad,  and  there  is  danger 
from  banditti;  so  that  the  journey 
by  land  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
of  water  between  the  two  places, 
would  be  no  formidable  obstacle 
on  our  coast,  but  here  the  wind  at 
this  season  blows  almost  con- 
stantly from  the  west  and  north- 
west, or  at  least  it  has  done  so 
since  our  arrival;  and  the  Sici- 
lians and  Italians  arc  miserable 
navigators,  afraid  of  a high  wind, 
and  unable  to  use  any  which  is 
not  quite  fair.  A gentleman  who 
recently  went  to  Naples  from  this 
place,  was  employed  exactly  a 
month  in  making  the  voyage. 
Once  or  twice  he  was  within 
sight  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  and 
afterwards  compelled  to  return. 

Palermo,  Feb.  12 th. 

My  Dear  Cousin,— Your  kind 
postscript  has  given  me  great 
pleasure.  Could  I communicate 
any  adequate  idea  of  what  we 
have  seen  and  felt  since  it  was  re- 
ceived, you  would  have  an  ample 
recompense.  Of  that  I despair, 
but  a simple  account  of  our  ad- 
ventures since  we  left  Messina, 
may  not  be  uninteresting. 

We  sailed  a little  before  noon 
on  the  6th,  and  arrived  in  the  har- 
bour of  this  place  at  sunset  on  the 
8th.  The  motion  of  our  brig  was 
so  gentle  that  we  escaped  sea- 
sickness till  the  last  morning, 
when  we  had  full  proof  that  all 


our  passed  tossing  had  not  yet 
seasoned  us.  The  voyage,  though 
pleasant  on  the  whole,  was  attend- 
ed with  some  few  hardships  and 
privations.  Our  fare  was  mean 
and  miserable,  and  the  vessel, 
which  had  been  built  under  the 
Captain’s  own  directions, the  worst 
contrived  that  ever  was  seen. 

When  H and  myself  got  into 

our  berths  at  night,  we  found  them 
so  short  that  we  were  compelled 
to  assume  the  attitudes  of  roasted 
turkeys.  We  bore  the  inconve- 
nience for  one  night,  but  after- 
wards took  to  the  cabin-floor  for  a 
resting  place. 

During  the  voyage  we  had  fine 
views  of  the  Lipari  Isles,  the  an- 
cient Insulae  jEolinae.  They  are 
mountains  rising  above  the  sea, 
and  supposed  to  be  of  volcanic 
origin,  several  of  them  still  emit- 
ting smoke.  Lepari,  the  most 
considerable,  is  about  twenty  miles 
in  circuit,  and  contains  18,000  in- 
habitants. These  islands  are  the 
Botany  Bay  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
being  the  receptacle  of  their  con- 
victs. 

It  was  too  late,  when  we  arrived, 
to  obtain  pratique,  or  permission 
to  land.  It  was  the  carnival,  and 
the  officers  were  gone  to  the  mas- 
querade. A testy  American,  ac- 
customed to  move  about  at  will, 
would  have  been  provoked  at  be- 
ing thus  imprisoned  in  a small  un- 
comfortable vessel  within  sight  of 
the  city  to  which  he  was  bound, 
by  the  absence  of  the  officers  who 
were  to  attend  to  the  mere  cere- 
mony by  which  he  might  obtain 
entrance.  At  a late  hour  in  the 
morning,  we  were  rowed  across 
the  harbour  to  the  health  office. 
Our  bill  of  health  was  taken  with 
a pair  of  tongs,  and  after  it  had 
been  amply  fumigated  and  exa- 
mined, we  were  passed,  one  by  one, 
in  review  before  the  windows  of 
the  office,  in  order  that  ocular  de- 
monstration might  “make  assur- 
ance doubly  sure.”  Our  ordeal 
now  seemed  nearly  over,  when  an 
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unexpected  difficulty  arose  to  pro- 
long- it.  Our  sapient  Captain  had 
left  his  mate  in  the  brig,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  be 
seen,  before  we  could  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  town.  We  had  to  put 
on  patience,  and  walk  over  the 
few  feet  of  pavement  to  which  we 
were  confined,  while  the  boat  went 
back  a mile  or  two  and  returned. 
It  was  contrary  to  rule  for  our 
baggage  to  be  brought  when  we 
came,  so  that  the  bay  had  to  be 
recrossed  again,  and  crossed  a 
third  time,  before  we  could  be 
comfortably  established  in  our  inn. 

The  city  is  delightfully  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a grand  bay  opening 
into  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  al- 
most surrounded  by  mountains. 
Some  of  these,  as  Monte  Pelegrino, 
and  Capo  di  Gallo,  are  entirely  in- 
sulated, so  that  the  plain  extends 
to  the  sea  on  each  side  of  them. 
Others  are  apparently  in  ranges, 
but  of  such  different  elevations  in 
different  parts,  that  one  is  seen  be- 
hind another,  and  even  Etna,  at 
the  distance  of  eighty  miles,  is  vi- 
sible from  the  Marina.  This  is  a 
broad  street  on  the  margin  of  the 
sea,  more  than  half  a mile  in 
length,  adorned  with  statues,  and 
having  a finely  paved  walk  on  the 
side  next  the  bay.  I have  never 
seen  so  beautiful  a promenade. 
The  battery  at  New  York  is  not  to 
. be  compared  with  it.  On  one  side 
are  the  city  and  surrounding 
mountains;  on  the  other,  the  deep 
blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean; 
whose  waves  dash  against  the  wall 
that  supports  the  Marina,  after 
tumbling  in  masses  of  foam  over 
the  rocks  in  advance,  which  seem 
to  be  placed  as  an  ineffectual  bar- 
rier against  them,  and  only  to  in- 
crease their  fury.  The  views  from 
this  charming  walk  are  admirable, 
but  must  yield  to  those  which  the 
top  of  the  palace  affords.  There, 
are  seen  the  more  remote  hills; 
the  bay  with  its  winding  shores 
and  grand  promontories;  an  ex- 
tensive plain  covered  even  at  this 
season  with  the  verdure  and  bril- 


liant hues  of  Spring,  and  adorned 
with  the  ever-during  foliage  of  the 
olive,  the  white  blossoms  of  the 
almond,  and  the  rich  fruits  of  the 
orange;  while  in  the  centre  of 
all  this  grand  and  beautiful  sce- 
nery, are  collected  the  habitations 
of  a hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
human  beings. 

1 Sthrf— ' This  afternoon  we  wit- 
nessed a very  singular  exhibition  of 
folly.  This  is  the  Carnival,  and 
the  people  of  Palermo  choose  to 
prepare  for  the  austerities  of  Lent, 
by  indulgence  in  gaieties,  as  useless 
as  what  they  precede.  Ourexcellent 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.,  took  us  to 
the  house  of  one  of  their  acquaint- 
ances on  the  Vea  Toledo,  or  Corso, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  from  the 
balcony  of  which  we  had  a good 
view  of  the  procession.  This  was 
composed  of  carriages  going  up 
the  street  on  one  side,  and  down 
the  other,  at  a slow  pace.  Most 
of  these  were  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
but  some  were  in  fanciful  shapes. 
One  was  a wind-mill  drawn  by  six 
horses  in  gilded  harness,  and  fol- 
lowed by  two  more.  Several  were 
boats,  one  of  which  was  occupied 
by  young  Englishmen  resident  here. 
In  some  of  the  carriages  were 
young  ladies,  in  others  persons 
wearing  masks;  but  most  of  them 
were  filled  with  gentlemen.  A part 
of  these  bore  shields,  others  had 
their  faces  covered  with  net-work, 
and  others  used  the  cushions  of 
the  carriages,  common  servers, 
cloaks  and  various  other  things, 
for  protection  from  the  missiles 
with  which  they  were  assailed. 
The  carriages  were  loaded  with 
sugar  plums,  which  the  occupants 
threw,  not  only  with  their  hands, 
but  even  with  ladles  made  for  the 
purpose,  upon  their  acquaintances 
in  the  balconies,  upon  the  people 
in  other  carriages,  and  even  upon 
the  mob  in  the  street.  Those  who 
were  thus  attacked  made  hearty 
returns,  and  a brisk  warfare  was 
carried  on.  When  the  English 
boat  came  near  us,  the  crew  dis- 
covering Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.,  sent 
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such  a shower  of  sweets  upon  us, 
that  we  were  overwhelmed.  One 
shot  struck  Mrs.  G.  near  the  eye, 
giving  her  a wound  which  smarted 
for  hours,  but  she  escaped  better 
than  a Sicilian  lady,  whose  eye  was 
seriously  injured,  on  some  former 
occasion  of  this  kind.  The  street 
was  crowded  to  excess,  and  the 
balconies  of  the  houses  filled  with 
people  assembled  to  see  the  whim- 
sical spectacle.  Before  it  began, 
some  of  the  common  people  were 
marching  through  the  streets  in 
masks,  dancing  and  beating  the 
packs  upon  each  other’s  shoul- 
ders with  clubs.  The  whole  scene 
was  exceedingly  ridiculous,  but 
the  masquerades  and  sugar-plum- 
fighters  of  Palermo,  must  yield  the 
precedence  in  folly  to  the  thou- 
sands of  our  countrymen,  who 
on  great  anniversaries  transform 
themselves  into  brutes. 

19th. — The  neighbourhood  of 
Palermo  abounds  with  interesting 
objects,  and  our  excursions  have 
afforded  much  pleasure.  On  the 
north,  is  the  lofty  peak  called 
Monte  Pelegrino,  the  ancient  Mons 
Eveta,  where  the  Carthaginians 
found  impregnable  positions  dur- 
ing the  Punic  wars.  It  is  now  es- 
pecially remarkable  for  having 
been  the  abode  of  Saint  Rosalio, 
the  patroness  of  Palermo.  This 
young  princess,  according  to  tra- 
dition, left  the  court  to  devote  her- 
self to  a contemplative  life,  and 
dwelt  in  a grotto  which  we  enter- 
ed. Here  her  remains  were  dis- 
covered, most  fortunately  for  Pa- 
lermo, for  being  carried  in  proces- 
sion to  the  cathedral,  they  deliver- 
ed the  city  from  the  plague,  and 
ever  since,  on  the  15th  of  July,  the 
procession  is  repeated,  and  a great 
festival  celebrated!  We  saw  the 
statue  of  the  saint  .in  the  grotto, 
and  what  was  more  interesting,  on 
the  top  of  the  mountains  enjoyed 
most  charming  views,  extending  to 
the  island  of  Ustica  on  the  north, 
and  to  Etna  on  the  east. 

At  the  foot  of  Monte  Pelegrino, 
is  a country-seat  of  the  King,  call- 


ed LaFavorita.  The  grounds  are 
well  laid  out  and  abound  with 
game.  The  house  is  Chinese  in 
form  and  decoration,  and  has  many 
old,  and  some  splendid  ornaments. 
The  palace  of  the  hereditary  prince 
is  in  a delightful  situation,  but  is 
not  magnificent,  considered  as  a 
royal  residence.  At  Bagharia,  are 
several  country-seals  of  distin- 
guished families.  One  of  them, 
that  of  Prince  Palayonia,  is  re- 
markable for  a great  number  of 
statues  of  grotesque  monsters.  A 
former  proprietor  chose  thus  to 
embody  the  works  of  a foolish 
fancy. 

The  pleasantest  excursion  that 
we  have  made  from  the  city,  was 
to  Piana  di  Graeci.  This  is  a vil- 
lage about  14  miles  from  Palermo, 
inhabited  by  the  descendants  of 
some  Albanians,  who  fled  from  the 
Turks  three  or  four  hundred  years 
since.  There  are  three  other  vil- 
lages of  the  same  people,  whose 
number  we  were  told  amounted 
to  twenty  thousand.  They  speak 
the  Albanian  language,  and  pre- 
serve their  religion,  though  they 
call  the  Pope  their  head.  They 
baptize  by  immersion,  and  their 
priests  marry.  The  service  of  the 
church  is  performed  in  Greek. 
They  have  a bishop  in  Palermo, 
and  another  in  Messina,  and  a se- 
minary in  each  of  these  cities.  La 
Piana  is  situated  among  the  moun- 
tains south-west  of  Palermo,  on 
very  elevated  ground.  The  road 
to  it,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  three  or  four  miles,  is  almost 
a continued  ascent.  It  winds  over 
the  hills  in  the  most  picturesque 
manner.  The  views  of  the  moun- 
tainous country  through  which  it 
passes,  and  near  Palermo,  of  that 
city,  its  charming  plain,  and  the 
lofty  heights  around  it,  are  some 
of  the  finest  that  I have  seen. 

I will  not  weary  you  with  a par- 
ticular description  of  the  buildings 
here.  We  have  visited  a number 
of  churches,  on  the  decoration  of 
which  immense  labour  and  ex- 
pense have  been  lavished.  In  se- 
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veral,  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  al- 
most entirely  covered  with  Mo- 
saic; and  marble,  porphyry,  gild- 
ing, statues  and  pictures,  have 
been  heaped  together,  in  a profu- 
sion which  excites  astonishment. 
Yet  they  seldom  produce  elegance. 
There  is  too  much  that  is  gro- 
tesque or  gaudy.  The  effect  of 
the  Mosaic  especially,  is  wholly 
disproportioned  to  the  labour 
which  produced  it. 

In  the  suburbs,  at  the  Capuchin 
convent,  there  arc  catacombs  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  where  the  air  has 
the  singular  property  of  preserv- 
ing the  corpses,  which,  during  a 
long  course  of  time,  have  been 
placed  in  them.  The  bodies  are 
first  dried  over  a fire,  and  then 
clothed  and  deposited  in  orna- 
mented chests,  or  set  up  in  niches. 
On  the  2d  of  November,  in  each 
year,  the  relatives  of  those  who 
once  inhabited  these  clay  tene- 
ments, thus  unnaturally  kept  from 
corruption,  visit  them  and  clothe 
them  anew.  We  were  told  that 
three  thousand  bodies  are  pre- 
served here. 

The  Sicilians  are  said  not  to 
want  natural  talent  or  courage, 
but  they  are  buried  in  ignorance, 
enslaved  by  superstition,  and  ener- 
vated by  their  climate.  Hence, 
the  animal  part  of  nature  has  an 
odious  preponderance  with  them. 
To  indulge  the  appetites  and  to 
sleep,  constitute  quite  too  large  a 
part  of  their  existence.  I cannot 
put  upon  paper,  the  accounts  I 
have  received  of  the  grossness 
which  deforms  even  the  higher 
people  among  them.  In  dealing, 
it  is  necessary  to  guard  against 
every  body,  and  cheapen,  or  give 
twice  as  much  as  it  is  worth  for 
every  thing. 

The  principal,  or  Corso-street, 
is  more  crowded  than  any  that  I 
have  seen.  Pickpockets  abound, 
and  the  beggars  are  more  nume- 
rous and  importunate  than  you 
can  well  imagine.  They  are  so 
deformed  and  filthy,  that  I do  not 


remember  any  picture  or  descrip- 
tion which  equals  their  horrid  ap- 
pearance. 

(To  be  continued.) 


We  hesitated  as  to  the  propriety 
of  inserting  the  following  article  in 
the  Christian  Advocate,  till  friends 
whose  opinions  we  thought  deser- 
ved regard,  advised  its  republica- 
tion in  our  pages.  More  than  twen- 
ty years  have  elapsed  since  it  ap- 
peared in  a pamphlet  form,  and 
copies  of  it  are  now  rarely  to  be 
found.  A large  part  of  the  article 
is  made  up  of  suggestions  and  rea- 
sonings applicable  to  vacant  con- 
gregations in  general,  as  well  as  to 
that  to  which  they  were  originally 
addressed.  The  pamphlet  excited 
a good  deal  of  publick  attention  at 
the  time  of  its  first  appearance— 
the  autumn  of  1812,  when  the  edi- 
tor resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  on 
accepting  his  appointment  to  the 
presidency  of  the  college  of  New 
Jersey. 

Advice  and  Exhortation , addressed 
to  the  People  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Congregation , in  Phila- 
delphia, on  resigtiing  the  Pasto- 
ral Charge  of  that  Congregation. 
By  Ashbel  Green , D.  D. 

My  Dear  People, — On  the  dis- 
solution of  the  pastoral  relation 
which  I have  sustained  to  you  for 
more  than  five-and-twenty  years, 
1 am  now  to  offer  you  my  parting 
advice  and  exhortation.  These  I 
choose  to  deliver  to  you  from  the 
press,  rather  than  from  the  pulpit, 
for  several  reasons,  but  especially 
for  this,  that  you  may  possess  them 
permanently,  and  be  able  to  consult 
them  deliberately,  and  to  review 
them  often — That  they  may,  per- 
haps, admonish  and  profit  you, 
when  the  lips  which  have  so  often 
addressed  you,  shall  be  silent  for- 
ever, and  the  hand  which  here  re- 
cords my  last  counsel  shall  have 
mouldered  into  dust.  It  does  not 
seem  unreasonable  to  hope,  that 
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■what  I may  say  on  this  occasion 
will  claim  your  special  attention 
and  remembrance,  since  it  is  likely 
to  be  dictated  by  more  than  an 
usual  solicitude  to  discharge  my 
own  duty,  and  to  promote  your 
best  interests.  Allow  me,  then,  to 
speak  to  you  in  a style  of  great 
freedom  and  plainness — as  a father 
to  his  children. 

You  have,  I think,  a right  to  be 
told  the  reasons  why  I have  con- 
sented to  leave  you — They  may  all 
be  resolved  into  this— I have  been 
made  to  believe,  that  I should  re- 
sist the  plain  intimation  of  duty  in 
the  providence  of  God,  if  I did  not 
yield  to  the  call  which  takes  me 
from  you.  My  settled  expectation 
certainly  was,  to  live  and  die  in 
your  service.  But  a minister  of 
the  Gospel,  is  in  a peculiar  degree, 
not  his  own : He  is  devoted  to  the 
service  of  Christ  in  the  gospel, 
and  is  bound  to  forego  his  own 
inclinations  and  plans,  whenever 
the  Master  and  the  cause  which 
have  a commanding  claim  upon 
him,  require  him  to  make  the  sa- 
crifice. This  sacrifice,  therefore, 
it  was  not  for  me  to  refuse:  and  it 
seemed  the  less  difficult  to  make  it 
when  I reflected,  thatjrou  had  al- 
ready had  the  services  (I  wish 
they  had  been  more  valuable)  of 
my  best  and  most  vigorous  days; 
and  that  if  I should  remain  with 
you,  the  gradually  increasing  de- 
pression of  my  voice  would  pro- 
bably, before  long,  render  me  inca- 
pable of  satisfying  you  with  my 
pulpit  addresses.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  I were  at  all  capable  of 
filling  the  sphere  of  usefulness  to 
which  I was  called,  it  was,  in  the 
estimation  of  competent  judges, 
of  greater  extent  and  importance 
than  the  pastoral  charge  of  any 
congregation  whatsoever.  These 
are,  in  substance,  the  considera- 
tions which  have  induced  me  to 
accept  the  unexpected  appointment 
which  separates  me  from  you;  and 
I hope  they  will  satisfy  the  candid 
and  considerate.  To  satisfy  such 


I would  not  be  without  concern;  re- 
membering, nevertheless,  that  the 
responsibility  which  most  demands 
my  regard  is  not  to  man,  but  to 
God — not  to  you,  but  to  our  com- 
mon Lord. 

I.  I shall  first  call  your  attention 
to  some  duties  specially  incumbent, 
on  you  in  consequence  of  my  re- 
moval; and  which  will  be  incum- 
bent, as  often  as  one  or  both  of 
your  pastors  shall  be  removed, 
whether  it  be  by  death  or  other- 
wise— At  such  times  abhor  the 
thought  of  deserting  the  congre- 
gation to  which  you  have  belong- 
ed , if  not  urged  to  it  by  the  most 
absolute  necessity.  At  other  times 
it  may  be  more  allowable  to  make 
a new  election  of  the  religious  so- 
ciety with  which  you  will  be  con- 
nected; mindful  however,  that  a 
person  who,  at  any  time,  is  given 
to  change  in  this  particular,  is  not 
likely  to  be  either  a steadfast  or  a 
growing  Christian.  Under  a con- 
viction of  this  truth,  I have  never 
encouraged,  in  a single  instance, 
even  those  advances  which  have 
sometimes  been  made  by  members 
of  other  congregations,  to  join  that 
of  which  I was  pastor.  But  when 
a congregation  is  what  we  deno- 
minate vacant,  it  is  then  with  it  a 
time  of  necessity.  It  needs  all  its 
strength  and  resources  of  every 
kind,  and  its  members  should  con- 
sider it  as  highly  dishonourable 
and  unchristian  to  forsake  it,  un- 
less compelled  by  motives  of  a 
truly  conscientious  kind. 

Let  me  also  remind  you,  that  at 
such  a season  it  is  not  only  pe- 
culiarly important  to  hold  toge- 
ther as  a society,  but  also  to  culti- 
vate real  harmony  and  unanimity 
among  yourselves.  To  keep  to- 
gether only  to  contend,  is  worse 
than  to  separate.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  of  the  church  is 
ever,  indeed,  an  object  of  such 
high  importance,  that  the  man  who 
disturbs  it  can  never  be  considered 
in  any  other  light  than  as  either 
very  criminal  or  very  unfortunate, 
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unless  the  purity  of  the  church  it- 
self, indispensably  calls  for  the  in- 
terruption of  its  quiet.  But  as  the 
evil  of  controversies  and  conten- 
tions in  a particular  congregation, 
is  of  the  very  worst  consequence 
when  it  is  vacant,  this  evil  is  then 
to  he  specially  deprecated  and 
avoided.  Remember,  as  peculiar- 
ly applicable  to  the  case  before 
us,  the  admonition  of  Solomon* — 
“The  beginning  of  strife  is  as  when 
one  letteth  out  water:  therefore 
leave  off  contention,  before  it  be 
meddled  with.”  Divisions  in  all 
societies,  but  most  of  all  in  reli- 
gious societies,  are  easily  begun, 
but  extremely  difficult  to  end. 
Guard,  therefore,  with  a truly  re- 
ligious vigilance  against  the  begin- 
nings of  them.  Indulge  in  no  irri- 
tating and  censorious  language; 
have  no  parties  or  cabals;  with- 
draw not  your  confidence  from 
your  elders,  or  from  others  whose 
fidelity  you  have  proved;  be  ready 
to  make  personal  concessions  for 
the  general  good;  let  all  feel  the 
importance  of  yielding  something 
to  the  convenience  and  opinions  of 
others;  keep  in  mind  the  great  and 
well  known  principle  that  the  ma- 
jority must  govern  and  the  minor- 
ity submit;  learn  to  acquiesce  in 
some  things  which  you  could  wish 
were  otherwise  ordered.  In  a 
word,  and  that  the  authoritative 
word  of  inspiration— *“  Let  no- 
thing be  done  through  strife  or 
vain  glory;  but  in  lowliness  of  mind 
let  each  esteem  other  better  than 
themselves.  Look  not  every  man 
on  his  own  things,  but  every  man 
also  on  the  things  of  others.  Let 
this  mind  be  in  you  which  was 
also  in  Christ  Jesus — Do  all  things 
without  murrnurings  and  disput- 
ings,ihai  ye  may  be  blameless  and 
harmless,  the  sons  of  God  without 
rebuke,  in  the  midst  of  a crooked 
and  perverse  nation,  among  whom 
ye  shine  as  lights  in  the  world; 

* Prov.  xvii.  14. 

t Philip  2, 3,  4, 5—14, 15, 16. 
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holding  forth  the  word  of  life;  that 
I may  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ, 
that  I have  not  run  in  vain,  neither 
laboured  in  vain.” 

Before  dismissing  this  topic, 
there  is  one  thing  more  which  I 
must  by  no  means  omit.— It  is, 
that  nothing  will  more  contribute 
to  your  being  “ at  peace  among 
yourselves,”  both  when  vacant  and 
at  other  times,  than  keeping  strict- 
ly to  the  principles  and  forms  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  laid 
down  in  our  public  standards  of 
doctrine  and  government.  By 
these  standards,  try  carefully  all 
doctrines,  and  conduct  scrupulous- 
ly all  your  proceedings.  Esteem 
it  no  hardship  or  oppression — es- 
teem it  as  an  unspeakable  privilege 
and  advantage,  that  these  stand- 
ards are  given  for  your  direction 
and  control.  In  this  light,  I most 
seriously  assure  you,  I regard 
them,  after  all  I have  read,  heard, 
and  seen,  relative  to  the  doctrines, 
discipline,  and  order  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  It  is  my  solemn  and 
deliberate  conviction,  that  the  sys- 
tem we  have  adopted,  is  not  only 
fully  warranted  by  scripture,  but 
most  admirably  adapted  to  the 
state  of  society  in  this  country, 
and,  indeed,  to  the  principles  of 
human  nature  itself.  It  secures 
liberty,  and  it  insures  order — abide 
by  it  closely,  and  it  will  be  your 
guide  and  your  shield.* 

II.  The  choice  of  a minister  of 
the  gospel,  is  the  next  point,  in 
order,  which  demands  your  atten- 
tion. The  members  of  a church 
and  congregation,  while  they  arc 
vacant,  should  be  much  and  ear- 
nestly engaged  in  prayer  to  God, 
that  he  would  send  them  a pastor, 
“ after  his  own  heart.”  Pastors 
were  among  the  ascension  gifts  of 
Christ;  f and  to  him  should  every 
eye  and  heart  be  directed,  when 

* I would  recommend  that  every  fami- 
ly in  tbo  congregation  make  it  a point  of 
Christian  duty  to  keep  a copy  of  our  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  &c. 

t Epk.  iv.8.  11,12. 
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one  is  to  be  chosen  to  a particular 
charge.  Infinitely  more  may  de- 
pend on  this,  than  on  all  other 
means  and  efforts  which  can  be 
employed  without  it.  That  people 
who  do  not  receive  a pastor  in  an- 
swer to  prayer,  have,  indeed,  much 
reason  to  fear,  that  they  will  not 
receive  a blessing  with  any  one 
whom  they  may  elect. 

In  this,  as  in  every  other  in- 
stance, prayer  is  not  only  the  insti- 
tuted means  of  obtaining  from  God 
what  we  desire,  but  it  has  also  a 
natural  and  direct  influence  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  use  it,  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  blessing  sought, 
and  to  lead  them  to  all  the  mea- 
sures calculated  to  secure  it. 
Whatever  we  pray  for  earnestly, 
we  are  disposed  to  seek  diligently, 
and  to  exert  all  our  vigilance  and 
care  to  obtain. 

It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  consis- 
tent for  me  to  recommend,  that 
while  fervent  and  continued  prayer 
is  used,  you  should,  in  selecting 
the  mau  by  whose  ministry  you 
and  your  children  are  to  receive 
“ the  dispensation  of  the  gospel” 
— infinitely  momentous  in  its  con- 
sequences— make  the  following  in- 
quiries, in  regard  to  every  candi- 
date for  your  choice. — What  is  his 
estimation  for  piety?  Is  he  not  only 
a man  of  real  religion,  but  is  he 
eminent  and  exemplary  in  religion? 
What  is  his  character  as  to  ortho- 
doxy? Is  he  not  only  considered 
as  generally  sound  in  the  faith,  but 
is  he  free  from  all  suspicious  pe- 
culiarities, which  often  increase 
with  time,  and  at  length,  in  some 
cases,  prove  infinitely  mischievous? 
WThat  is  the  complexion  of  his 
public  discourses?  Does  he  preach 
in  such  a general  and  equivocal 
manner,  that  you  cannot  clearly 
discover  his  sentiments  and  sys- 
tem? Or  does  he  bring  forward 
plainly,  fully,  and  frequently,  the 
great  and  distinguishing  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  illustrate  them  per- 
spicuously and  distinctly,  and  ap- 
ply them  powerfully  and  pungent- 


ly, and  yet  discreetly  and  judi- 
ciously, to  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  his  hearers.  Is  he  in 
the  habit  of  digesting  well  what 
he  delivers  from  the  pulpit?  Or 
are  his  addresses  extemporaneous, 
loose,  rambling,  incorrect,  and  in- 
coherent? Does  he  instruct  and 
reason  in  his  sermons?  Or  is  he 
only,  or  chiefly,  a declaimer:  Has 
he  a suitable  variety  in  the  topics 
which  he  discusses?  Or  are  Ids 
discourses  all  of  one  kind,  and  in 
the  same  strain?  Will  he  be  likely 
to  declare  to  you,“  the  whole  coun- 
sel of  God”  without  reserve,  or 
timidity?  Is  his  manner  of  ad- 
dress in  the  pulpit  agreeable  and 
interesting,  and  sufficiently  popu- 
lar? Is  he  a man  of  a fertile  mind? 
Or  is  he  only  a plodder  and  imita- 
tor of  others?  What  is  the  mea- 
sure of  his  general  talents  and  fur- 
niture? Has  he  a considerable 
fund  6f  knowledge— especially  of 
theological  knowledge?  Does  he 
make  theological  attainments  the 
chief  object  of  his  pursuit;  or  is 
the  study  of  divinity  only  a by-busi- 
ness  with  him,  while  his  time  and 
attention  are  principally  given  to 
general  science,  or  to  some  object 
not  immediately  connected  with 
his  professional  calling?  Is  he  a 
diligent  and  laborious  man,  who 
may  be  expected  to  make  improve- 
ments, or  at  least  to  continue  to  do 
as  well,  throughout  his  ministry, 
as  he  does  at  first?  Is  he  likely  to 
adorn  and  recommend  religion,  by 
showing  that  his  practice,  out  of 
the  pulpit,  is  governed  and  direct- 
ed by  the  doctrines  which  he  de- 
livers in  it?  What  is  his  natural 
temper,  and  what  are  his  social  ha- 
bits? Is  he  affable  and  courteous, 
conciliating  and  accommodating, 
and  yet  firm  and  unwavering?  Is 
he  a prudent  and  discreet  man;  or 
is  he  heedless,  harsh,  rash,  hasty, 
irritable,  resentful,  offensive,  or  in- 
trusive? Will  he  be  able  and  dis- 
posed to  take  his  part  in  endea- 
vouring to  promote  the  general 
interests  of  religion,  and  of  our 
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church,  for  which  he  will  have  so 
fair  an  opportunity,  in  this  city? 
and  let  it  not  be  thought  indeco- 
rous (for  much  will  depend  upon 
it)  when  I add,  that  if  he  be  a man 
with  a family,  you  will  do  well  to 
inquire  into  the  character  of  those 
who  compose  it. 

It  is  by  no  means  to  be  under- 
stood, that  I advise  you  to  choose 
no  man  for  your  minister,  in  re- 
gard to  whom  all  these  inquiries 
cannot  be  answered  in  the  most 
favourable  manner.  Far  from  it 
— such  a man,  perhaps  does  not 
exist.  And  I think  it  proper  to 
warn  you  distinctly  against  criti- 
cising the  character  and  perform- 
. anccsof  ministers,  with  a captious 
spirit  or  a fastidious  taste,  which 
is  always  extremely  injurious  to 
those  who  indulge  it;  and  which 
may  sometimes  be  hostile  to  the 
edification  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tion, by  keeping  it  vacant  much 
longer  than  is  necessary  or  useful. 
Still  the  inquiries  I have  stated,  if 
discreetly  used,  may  be  very  ad- 
vantageous. They  may  serve  to 
. direct  your  attention  to  those  qua- 
lities in  a pastor,  which  arc  the 
most  estimable;  and  a reasonable 
proportion  and  combination  of 
which  you  ought  to  require.  Piety, 
prudence,  knowledge,  diligence, 
and  aptness  to  teach,  you  should 
consider  as  indispensable.  Solid 
and  durable  qualities  are  much  to 
be  preferred  before  any  which  are 
not  likely  to  be  lasting,  however 
they  may  dazzle  and  charm  for  a 
season. 

If  a candidate  for  your  choice 
as  a pastor  has  been  educated 
among  yourselves,  or  has  lived  for 
a considerable  time  within  the 
sphere  of  your  own  observation, 
there  will,  of  course,  be  less  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  his  real  cha- 
racter and  talents.  But  if  he  be  a 
foreigner,  or  have  come  to  you 
from  a distance,  remember  that 
much  more  reliance  should  be 
placed  on  (he  information  and  opi- 
nions which  you  may  obtain  from 
Ch.  Adv. — Von.  XI. 


others,  who  have  known  him 
familiarly  and  fully,  than  on  any 
impression  which  he  may  have 
made  on  your  own  minds,  by  a 
few  public  discourses,  and  a few 
personal  interviews.  The  latter 
are  often  fallacious,  and  ought,  if 
possible, never  to  be  trusted,  if  they 
do  not  harmonize  with  the  former. 
So  many  instances  have  occurred 
of  unworthy  and  insufficient  men 
in  the  sacred  office,  gaining  the 
hearts  of  the  people  and  obtaining 
speedy  settlements  in  important 
stations,  to  the  unspeakable  injury 
of  the  church  afterwards,  that  I 
should  feel  inexcusable,  if  I did 
not  put  you  upon  your  guard 
against  this  danger.  In  all  cases, 
beware  of  too  much  haste,  in  choos- 
ing the  man  to  whom  is  to  be  com- 
mitted a trust  so  important  and 
sacred  as  that  of  your  spiritual  in- 
struction and  improvement. 

If  you  remain  a collegiate  charge* 
(and  whether  you  ought  so  to  re- 
main or  not,  is  a point  on  which, 
at  present,  I am  not  prepared  to 
advise  you)  one  of  your  ministers, 
and  perhaps  sometimes  both,  may, 
without  inconvenience,  be  young 
men.  But  if  you  are  to  have  but 
one  pastor,  he  must  be  a man  of 
very  uncommon  powers  and  acti- 
vity, if  he  be  able  to  serve  you 
suitably,  till  he  shall  have  had  the 

'That  a collegiate  charge  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  be  sustained,  is  not  to  be  denied - 
But  that  colleagues  may  live  together  in 
perfect  harmony  and  confidence  (1  desire 
to  mention  it  with  humble  thankfulness  to 
God)  I know  by  happy  experience.  With 
no  one  of  the  throe  colleagues,  with  whom 
I have  been  associated,  had  I ever  a word 
of  difference,  or  the  least  difficulty  in  the 
discharge  of  any  duty.  To  him  whom  1 
leave  with  yon  I take  this  occssion  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  and  warm  attachment, 
as  to  a man  of  tried  worth,  to  whom  1 
owe  many  obligations,  and  whose  friend- 
ship I hope  over  to  possess.  While  ho 
shall  remain  with  you,  you  will  have  a 
counsellor  and  guido,  in  whom  you  may 
place  the  greatest  confidence.  But  in  a 
part  of  this  address, ! look  forward  to  the 
lime  when  you  may  be  entirely  destitute 
of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a living 
pastor. 
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experience  and  preparation  of  a 
number  of  years  in  the  ministerial 
life,  to  qualify  him  for  the  weighty 
charge  which  so  numerous  a con- 
gregation as  you  compose  will  lay 
upon  him.  As  a general  rule,  con- 
sider it  indispensable,  in  case  you 
have  but  one  minister,  that  he  shall 
have  been  a preacher  for  seven 
years,  before  he  become  an  object 
of  your  choice. 

In  electing  a pastor,  endeavour 
by  all  means  to  be  unanimous.  On 
this,  both  his  comfort  and  yours, 
and  even  the  success  of  the  gospel 
with  you,  will,  it  is  probable,  great- 
ly depend.  It  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed that  the  great  variety  of  tastes 
and  opinions,  which  will  always 
exist  among  you,  can  be  exactly 
suited  in  any  one  man.  Of  course 
there  must  be  a degree  of  compro- 
mise, and  it  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a very  important  branch  of 
Christian  charity,  for  individuals, 
or  a minority  of  the  congregation, 
to  sacrifice  their  inclinations  to  the 
general  good.  Satisfied  that  the 
man  to  be  elected  is  one  who  will 
be  faithful  to  his  trust,  they  ought 
to  receive  him  without  complaint, 
as  the  choice  of  their  brethren: 
and  where  this  has  been  done,  it 
has  sometimes  been  seen  that  the 
dissatisfied  individuals  have,  at 
length,  become  strongly  attached 
to  the  very  man  whom  they  would 
have  rejected;  and  have  been  con- 
vinced that  a better  choice  was 
made  for  them,  than  they  were 
disposed  to  make  for  themselves. 
If,  after  all,  there  be  any  who  can- 
not be  reconciled  to  the  choice  of 
the  majority— if  their  consciences 
forbid  them  to  acquiesce — this  will 
constitute  one  of  the  cases,  in  which 
it  may  be  proper  for  the  dissatis- 
fied members  to  withdraw  from 
the  congregation,  and  to  seek  ano- 
ther, in  which  they  may  believe 
that  their  edification  will  be  more 
promoted.  But  this  is  always  to 
be  done  in  the  most  quiet  and 
peaceable  manner  possible,  that 
while  it  relieves  the  grievances  of 


those  who  withdraw,  it  may  not 
cause  a greater  grievance  to  those 
from  whom  they  separate. 

III.  When  a minister  is  settled, 
the  next  inquiry  is,  in  what  man- 
ner you  ought  to  treat  him;  and 
how  you  may  improve  by  his  mi- 
nistry in  general,  so  as  to  derive 
the  greatest  advantage  from  it. 

In  the  treatment  of  a minister, 
be  careful,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to 
idolize  him;  and  on  the  other,  not 
to  despise  and  injure  him.  There 
is  real  danger  of  both  these  ex- 
tremes; and,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  extremes,  the  one  has  1 strong 
tendency  to  produce  the  other. 
What,  in  the  first  instance,  we 
overvalue,  we  are,  in  the  second, 
prone  to  contemn  and  abuse.  It 
has  often  happened  since  the  time 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  that  a people 
who  once,  if  it  had  been  possible, 
would  have  plucked  out  their  own 
eyes,  and  have  given  them  to  their 
minister,  have  eventually  slandered 
him,  persecuted  him,  and  sought 
to  be  separated  from  him. 

I am  perfectly  aware  that  such 
is  the  strong  propensity  of  the 
mass  of  mankind  to  express  ad- 
miration or  censure,  just  as  their 
feelings  prompt  them,  that  there 
is  little  hope  of  engaging  a large 
congregation  to  act  with  full  dis- 
cretion in  the  particular  now  con- 
sidered. But  the  malady  which 
cannot  be  cured,  may  still  be  miti- 
gated. The  discreet  and  conscien- 
tious part  of  a religious  society,  by 
watching  against  error  themselves, 
and  by  using  their  influence  stead- 
ily with  others,  to  oppose  or  cor- 
rect what  is  wrong,  will  always 
produce,  in  the  end,  a very  consi- 
derable and  salutary  effect. 

The  clergy  are  often  reminded 
by  the  laity  that  ministers  are  but 
men — Let  them,  then,  remember 
their  own  suggestion,  and  not  load 
us  either  with  praise  or  with  blame, 
which  it  belongs  not  to  man  to  re- 
ceive, without  danger  or  injury. 
If  your  minister  be  popular,  he 
will  know  it  sufficiently  by  indica- 
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tions  which  cannot  be  concealed. 
Never,  therefore,  offer  him  fulsome 
praises  to  his  face,  nor  utter  them 
to  others.  If  they  come  to  his 
cars,  and  he  be  as  modest  and  self- 
denied  as  he  ought  to  be,  they  will 
only  disgust  him,  and  if  not,  they 
may  greatly  injure  him.  Give  him 
solid  proofs  of  your  friendship  and 
affection— show  him  that  you  “es- 
teem him  very  highly  in  love,  for 
his  works’  sake”* — by  attending 
diligently  on  his  ministry,  and  en- 
deavouring to  profit  by  it;  by  re- 
garding his  admonitions  and  ad- 
vice; by  a ready  gratification  of 
his  reasonable  wishes;  by  relieving 
his  wants  and  anticipating  his  ne- 
cessities; by  constant  kindness  and 
attention  to  him  and  his  family; 
by  assisting  him  to  bear  his  bur- 
thens; by  sympathising  with  him 
in  his  afflictions;  by  habitually  and 
earnestly  praying  for  him;  by  let- 
ting him  see  that  he  has  been  the 
happy  instrument  of  leading  you 
to  the  Saviour. — These  are  the 
means  by  which  he  is  to  be  encou- 
raged, and  your  attachment  to  him 
demonstrated.  But  all  extolling  of 
his  powers  and  services  forbear, 
out  of  tenderness  to  him  and  to 
yourselves,  lest  you  render  him 
less  estimable,  acceptable,  and  use- 
ful, by  undue  praise;  and  above  all, 
lest  you  offend  God,  by  giving  to  a 
creature  what  belongs  to  himself 
alone.  If  you  idolize  your  minis- 
ter, your  sin  may  be  punished  by 
your  being  permitted  to  admire 
him,  without  receiving  any  real 
profit  to  your  souls.  Among  the 
causes  of  spiritual  barrenness,  we 
may  probably  number  the  im- 
proper estimation  of  means  and 
instruments,  to  the  forgetfulness 
that  it  is  only  “God  who  giveth 
the  increase.”  When  the  Corin- 
thians saidf — “ I am  of  Paul,  and  I 
of  Apoilos,  and  I of  Cephas,  and  I 
of  Christ,”  they  needed  and  re- 
ceived the  severe  rebuke  of  an 
apostle. 

* 1 Th*s».  v.  13 

t 1 Cor.  i.  12 


Recollect,  also,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  unjust  censure  of  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  as  well  as 
an  excessive  estimation  of  them,  is 
offensive  to  their  Master,  and  may 
draw  upon  you  the  manifestation 
of  his  displeasure.  If  a minister 
of  the  gospel  be  vicious,  or  act  in 
any  way  altogether  inconsistently 
with  his  sacred  office,  seek  to  have 
him  deposed  or  disciplined  at 
once;  and  I rejoice  to  say  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  church,  I 
think  you  will  not  seek  it  in  vain. 
If  he  has  been,  in  your  opinion,  in- 
discreet, or  negligent,  or  unfaith- 
ful, or  in  any  respect  blameable,in 
a particular  instance,  let  some  in- 
dividual go  to  him  privately,  and 
tell  him  frankly  what  is  thought 
to  be  wrong  in  his  conduct. — Tell 
him  with  respect,  tenderness,  and 
affection,  mingled  with  fidelity  and 
plainness.  In  many  cases,  proba- 
bly, he  will  be  able  to  satisfy  you 
that  you  had  less  cause  of  offence 
than  you  had  supposed;  and  in 
some,  that  you  had  judged  him  al- 
together erroneously,  through  ig- 
norance or  mistake.  If  he  shall 
have  been  really  to  blame,  you  will 
have  taken  the  most  proper  me- 
thod to  reform  him;  and  if  of  a 
right  temper,  he  will  certainly  not 
only  correct  his  error,  but  thank 
and  love  you  for  your  faithfulness 
and  friendship.  But  beware  of 
scattering  indiscriminate  reflec- 
tions on  your  minister,  to  the  di- 
minution or  destruction  of  his  in- 
fluence with  his  people.  Remem- 
ber that  the  credit  of  religion  it- 
self, and  the  success  of  the  gospel, 
are  connected  with  respect  for  the 
ministerial  character.  Will  your 
children,  or  others  who  may  ce- 
spect  your  opinions,  be  likely,  do 
you  think,  to  derive  benefit  from 
the  instructions  of  a man,  whom 
they  shall  hear  you  frequently  con- 
demning and  reproaching?  Or  is 
it  probable  that  you  will  your- 
selves,* “ receive  with  meekness, 

* Jamas  i.  21. 
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the  ingrafted  word  which  is  able 
to  save  your  souls”  from  one,  over 
whom  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
erecting  yourselves  into  haughty 
censors;  or  toward  whom  you  are 
continually  indulging  in  fault  find- 
ing, and  in  severe  remarks  on  bis 
performances,  actions,  and  charac- 
ter? Avoid,  then,  as  injurious  to 
yourselves,  your  family  and  friends 
— as  cruel  and  unjust  to  your  mi- 
nister, and  as  highly  offensive  to 
the  Saviour  himself,  all  groundless 
and  unnecessary  censures  of  him 
who  is  placed  over  you  in  the 
Lord.  Make  a reasonable  allow- 
ance even  for  real  blemishes,  im- 
perfections, deficiencies,  and  mis- 
takes. Consider  that  your  pas- 
tor’s office  is  extremely  arduous 
and  difficult,  as  well  as  that  it  una- 
voidably exposes  him  to  such  a 
general  and  rigorous  scrutiny,  that 
all  the  real  friends  of  religion 
should  rather  be  his  advocates 
than  his  accusers.  Recollect  too, 
that  we  arc  all  far  more  disposed 
to  lay  blame  on  another  than  on 
ourselves,  and  that  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  that  the  fault 
which  you  will  sometimes  be  ready 
to  find  with  your  pastor,  you  ought 
rather  to  have  found  with  your- 
selves— with  your  own  temper, 
wrong  feelings,  or  improper  ex- 
pectations. 

There  are  two  or  three  sources 
from  which  misunderstandings  and 
dissatisfactions,  relative  to  the 
clergy,  are  so  apt  to  arise  in  a 
congregation  in  this  city,  that  it 
may  be  proper  to  notice  them  dis- 
tinctly. 

1.  The  frequency  of  publick 
preaching.  That  ministers  of  the 
gospel  may  be  slothful  and  negli- 
gent in  this  particular,  and  that 
they  who  are  laborious  on  the 
whole,  may  sometimes  be  blamea- 
bly  deficient  in  industry  and  exer- 
tion, I am  not  disposed  to  deny; 
nor  would  I be  the  apologist  of 
the  one  class  or  the  other.  But 
the  truth  is,  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple do  not  know,  and  it  is  not  easy 


to  make  them  understand,  how- 
much  time  is  necessary  to  a suita- 
ble preparation  for  the  pulpit;  nor 
how  many  calls  of  duty  and  inter- 
ruptions of  study  in  a populous 
city,  reduce  the  time  which  their 
minister  can  devote  to  such  pre- 
paration, within  a small  compass 
indeed.  They  usually,  therefore, 
expect  more  preaching  from  a 
clergyman  than  it  is  practicable 
for  him  to  perform.  The  case  is 
particularly  hard  and  embarrass- 
ing to  a young  minister.  The  Jate 
venerable  Dr.  Witherspoon,  whose 
opinions  on  ministerial  duty  cer- 
tainty deserved  the  highest  regard, 
said  to  me  when  1 was  coming  into 
your  service — •“  In  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, never  neglect,  while 
you  are  young,  to  write  one  ser- 
mon in  a week — and  never  attempt 
to  write  more  than  one,  for  if  you 
do,  you  will  spoil  them  all.  If  you 
must  preach  twice,  let  once  be 
without  writing,  and  with  little 
study;  otherwise,  instead  of  doing 
all  well,  you.  will  do  nothing  well.” 
To  a young  clergyman  then,  you 
ought  to  show  much  indulgence  in 
the  article  of  preaching;  for  if  he 
neglect  diligent  study  and  labo- 
rious preparation  for  the  pulpit  in 
youth,  both  he  and  you  will  proba- 
bly regret  it  sorely  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  For  two  or  three  years 
after  entering  on  his  ministry,  do 
not  expect  from  him  statedly,  un- 
less he  voluntarily  offer  it,  more 
than  two  publick  performances  in 
a week.  As  he  advances  in  age 
and  experience,  your  expectations 
may  reasonably  increase:  and  after 
a number  of  years  he  may,  if  his 
health  permit,  preach  as  frequently 
as  you  may  desire  to  hear  him. 
But  the  health  of  your  pastor 
ought  always  to  be  an  object  of 
your  regard,  as  well  as  of  his  own 
— If  it  be  feeble,  make  candid  al- 
lowances for  it;  if  it  be  vigorous, 
or  comfortable,  you  have  a right 
to  expect  that  his  services  will  be 
more  numerous,  and  with  fewer 
interruptions. 
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2.  Pastoral  visitation  is  another 
portion  of  ministerial  duty,  in  re- 
gard to  which  the  complaint  in 
congregations  is  so  general,  that  I 
never  knew  but  a single  minister — 
an  aged  man,  who  in  the  last  years 
of  his  life  devoted  nearly  his  whole 
time  to  visiting — who  did  as  much 
of  it  as  his  people  desired.  There 
certainly  has  been  no  part  of  my 
duty  as  a pastor,  in  which  I have 
so  little  satisfied  myself,  as  in  this; 
and  in  which,  also,  I believe  that  I 
have  so  little  satisfied  you.  Yet  I 
can  truly  say,  that  I have  always 
appreciated  it  highly,  and  that  the 
anxieties  1 have  felt,  the  resolu- 
tions I have  formed,  the  plans  I 
have  devised,  and  the  exertions  I 
have  made,  to  perform  it  more  ef- 
fectually, have  neither  been  slight 
nor  few.*  There  are  several  ob- 
stacles to  the  full  discharge  of  this 
duty,  in  this  place,  not  to  be  easily 
surmounted  or  removed.  Many 
earnestly  desire  to  have  their  cler- 
gymen call  on  them  often,  as  a 
friend  or  companion,  who  would 
never  wish  to  see  him  enter  their 
doors  on  a visit  strictly  pastoral; 
that  is,  to  catechise  the  family,  to 
inquire  into  their  religious  know- 
ledge and  the  state  of  their  souls, 
and  to  address  them  seriously  on 
their  eternal  concerns.  Yet  such, 
or  similar  visits,  a clergyman  is 
chiefly  bound  to  pay.  His  time  is 
too  precious  to  devote  much  of  it 
to  ceremony  and  sociality.  A few 
hours,  occasionally,  he  may  pro- 
perly employ  in  calls  or  visits  of 

* A consideration  which  had  much  in- 
fluence in  determining  me  to  enter  on  that 
course  of  publick  catechetical  lectures, 
which  I have  continued  through  two  sea- 
sons, was,  that  this  would  be  a substitute 
for  family  visitation  and  catechising — that 
in  this  way  I could  do  what  was  equiva- 
lent to  catechising  all  the  youth  of  my 
charge,  with  many  of  their  parents,  once 
a week,  for  half  the  yoar.  There  is  no- 
thing I more  regrot  in  leaving  you,  than 
that  I leave  this  course  of  lectures  incom- 
plete— Possibly  it  may  yet  be  finished,  and 
the  whole  be  published.  [This,  through 
the  divine  goodness,  is  now  likely  to  be 
soon  accomplished.  Editor.] 


mere  civility  and  friendship;  for 
these  may  have  their  use,  not  only 
in  relaxing  his  own  mind,  but  also 
in  gaining  the  affections  of  his  pa- 
rishioners. But  those  who  have 
no  disposition  to  see  their  pastor 
on  the  errands  that  are  the  most 
proper  to  his  office,  have  the  least 
reason  of  all  to  complain  of  him 
for  the  want  of  attentions  of  ano- 
ther kind;  and  yet  these  commonly 
are  the  very  persons  who  are  most 
disposed  to  clamour  against  him 
for  not  visiting  his  people. 

But  the  occupations  mostly  pur- 
sued by  those  who  live  in  this  city, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  se- 
veral members  of  a family  are 
obliged  to  spend  their  time,  are, 
in  fact,  almost  incompatible,  with 
regular  pastoral  visitation.  Many 
families  can  neither  intermit  their 
business,  nor  be  seen  together,  ex- 
cept in  the  evening — when  visits 
are  generally  inconvenient  to  a mi- 
nister. The  most  which  seems  to 
be  practicable,  is,  that  your  pastor 
should  see  you  in  seasons  of  afflic- 
tion, sickness,  and  confinement;  at 
times  when  some  of  the  family  are 
known  to  be  under  serious  impres- 
sions of  religion;  and  when  provi- 
dential occurrences,  of  whatever 
kind,  may  give  you  a special  claim 
on  his  attention.  If  on  such  occa- 
sions you  shall  perform  your  own 
duty,  by  letting  him  know  what  is 
the  state  of  your  household,  he 
will  ordinarily  be  able  and  desi- 
rous to  visit  you.  And  if  my  suc- 
cessor, or  late  colleague,  shall  be 
able  to  organize  a system  of  regu- 
lar family  visitation  and  catecheti- 
cal instruction,  I shall,  should  I 
live  to  know  it,  rejoice  in  it  with 
all  my  heart.  But  you  must  not 
forget  that  this  cannot  be  effected 
without  your  consent  and  co-ope- 
ration, and  that  till  it  be  done, 
your  expectations  of  visits  from 
your  pastors  ought  to  be  limited 
by  the  bounds  which  I have  indi- 
cated. In  the  mean  time  you  will 
recollect,  that  the  constant  oppor- 
tunities which  you  have  for  the 
general  catechising  of  your  chil- 
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dren,the  favourable  circumstances 
in  which  you  are  placed  for  de- 
riving religious  knowledge  from 
books  and  conversation,  the  privi- 
leges you  enjoy  in  religious  socie- 
ties and  conferences,  and  from 
the  numerous  publick  services  on 
which  you  may  conveniently  at- 
tend, both  on  sacred  and  secular 
days,  are,  to  say  the  least,  a full 
equivalent  for  the  want  of  that  fa- 
mily catechising,  which  congrega- 
tions, otherwise  circumstanced, 
more  need,  and  sometimes  re- 
ceive. 

3.  The  last  cause  of  complaint, 
which  I propose  to  notice,  is,  the 
occasional  absences  of  your  minis- 
ter for  the  recruiting  of  his  health 
and  spirits.  That  under  colour  of 
such  absences,  abuses  may  be  prac- 
tised, is  not  to  be  questioned.  At 
the  same  time,  you  ought  to  be 
sensible,  for  it  is  certainly  a truth, 
that  there  is  not  one  man  in  a hun- 
dred who  has  a constitution  to 
bear  the  life  of  a student  and  pas- 
tor in  your  city,  without  intervals 
of  relaxation,  and  occasional  ex- 
cursions in  travelling,  to  restore 
his  wasted  strength.  The  duties 
of  a faithful  minister  here,  bear 
harder  on  the  animal  functions, 
than  the  occupations  of  the  day 
labourer,  the  mechanic,  or  the 
merchant.  The  absences  contem- 
plated will,  moreover,  be  useful  to 
your  minister,  and  eventually  to 
yourselves,  by  the  opportunities 
which  they  will  afford  him  of  en- 
larging his  acquaintance  with  men 
of  piety  and  science,  of  seeing  the 
habits  and  customs  of  different 
places,  and  of  extending  general- 
ly his  knowledge  of  mankind — a 
knowledge  as  important  to  a mi- 
nister of  the  gospel  as  that  of  al- 
most any  other  description.  A 
moderate  allowance  for  such  ab- 
sences, therefore,  you  ought  to 
make,  without  complaint  or  re- 
luctance. 

On  reviewing  the  three  last  par- 
ticulars, I am  very  sensible  that, 
while  they  are  important  to  direct 


you  in  the  treatment  of  your  pas- 
tor, they  are  capable  of  perversion 
by  him — But  there  is  nothing 
which  may  not  be  perverted;  and 
I hope  you  will  never  have  a pas- 
tor capable  of  using  what  was  in- 
tended for  his  benefit,  to  screen 
him  from  deserved  censure,  or  to 
assist  him  in  the  practice  of  impo- 
sition. A man  disposed  u>  do 
this,  would  be  likely  to  be  soon 
banished  from  the  ministry  alto- 
gether. Every  worthy  minister 
of  the  gospel  will  incline  to  the 
extreme  of  over  exertion,  rather 
than  to  that  of  indulgence.  He 
will  often  be  disposed  to  regret 
that  he  cannot  do  much  more  than 
he  finds  to  be  practicable,  in  a 
cause  so  good  as  that  in  which  he 
is  engaged,  and  for  a Master  who 
has  such  high  and  tender  claims, 
as  the  one  whom  he  serves. 

In  order  to  your  improvement 
under  the  ministrations  of  your 
pastor,  I recommend  a careful  at- 
tention to  the  following  things. 

1.  Expect  and  desire  him  to  de- 
clare to  you  “ all  the  counsel  of 
God."  Do  not  indulge  a wish 
that  he  should  keep  back,  conceal 
or  disguise,  any  part  of  the  re- 
vealed system.  Be  willing  that  he 
should  bring  it  all  forward,  and  in 
all  its  strength — provided  that  he 
does  it  with  suitable  explanations 
and  in  just  proportion,  dwelling 
most  on  those  topics  which  are 
most  important  and  most  practi- 
cal. Never  quarrel  with  your  mi- 
nister for  dealing  plainly  with  you 
from  the  pulpit,  and  endeavouring 
to  come  as  closely  as  he  can  to 
your  consciences  and  hearts.  Re- 
member that  he  is  bound  to  do 
this,  both  that  he  may  deliver  his 
own  soul  and  be  instrumental  to 
your  salvation.  If  he  shall  avoid 
coarseness  and  vulgarity,  (which 
he  ought  to  do  as  a matter  of 
duty  as  well  as  taste,)  he  cannot  be 
too  plain,  practical  and  pungent, 
in  his  addresses.  Let  it  be  deeply 
imprinted  on  your  minds,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  amused  or  entertained. 
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it  is  not  merely  to  be  instructed, 
that  you  hear  the  gospel — it  is 
that  your  souls  may  be  saved.— 
Alas!  what  would  it  avail  you, 
though  your  pastor  were  as  wise 
and  as  eloquent  as  Paul,  if  he  were 
not  honoured  to  win  your  souls  to 
Christ.  Oh  that  my  successor 
may  be  far  happier  in  this  respect 
than  I have  ever  been!  Oh  that 
he  may  see  many  seals  of  his  mi- 
nistry, beyond  what  I have  wit- 
nessed! And  that  this  may  be  re- 
alized, be  not  wanting  to  your- 
selves—honestly,  heartily  and  whol- 
ly, seek  to  be  made  wiser  and 
better,  whenever  you  hear  him 
preach. 

2.  Do  not  treat  both  your  pastor 
and  yourselves  so  unjustly,  as  not 
to  attend  constantly  and  regularly 
on  his  preaching.  It  is  not  in  hu- 
man nature  to  speak  with  earnest- 
ness to  deserted  seats.  You,  there- 
fore, not  only  sustain  a loss  your- 
selves, but  you  sink  the  heart  of 
your  minister,  and  disserve  those 
who  are  present,  when  you  are  un- 
necessarily absent  from  church. 
Against  that  most  unchristian  cus- 
tom, which  has  begun  to  show  it- 
self among  you,  of  neglecting  pub- 
lic worship  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
Lord’s  day,  I desire  here  to  enter 
my  pointed  testimony.  It  has  its 
foundation  unquestionably  in  the 
love  of  sensual  indulgence  and  con- 
formity to  the  world;  and  so  long 
as  any  individual  allows  himself  in 
it,  I seriously  affirm  that  I have 
very  little  expectation,  that  he  will 
profit  by  the  morning  service,  on 
which  he  attends. — A conscien- 
tious, careful,  prayerful,  and  con- 
stant attendance  on  publick  wor- 
ship, I do  most  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  you  all,  as  you  value  your 
eternal  well-being.  And  though  I 
must  not  dwell  upon  it,  yet  I can- 
not be  content  without  urging,  in 
a word,  upon  those  who  have  not 
yet  approached  to  the  table  of  the 
Lord,  not  to  withdraw  from  the 
church  during  the  administration 
of  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  sup- 


per, but  to  remain  till  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  solemnity;  and  reve- 
rently to  meditate  on  what  they 
witness.  Thousands  have  dated 
their  first  deep  and  effectual  im- 
pressions of  religion,  from  what 
they  saw  and  heard  at  the  Lord’s 
table,  before  they  had  ever  been 
admitted  to  it  as  communicants. 

3.  Receive  the  private  admoni- 
tions, and  even  rebukes  of  your 
pastor,  suitably  administered  in 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duty, 
with  temper,  candour,  submission 
and  thankfulness.  To  admonish, 
reprove  and  rebuke  individuals,  is 
an  undertaking  to  which  a gospel 
minister  is  commonly  disposed  to 
be  sufficiently  reluctant,  without 
any  special  discouragement.  Yet 
it  is  one  which  he  is  not  permitted 
wholly  to  refuse;  and  when  sea- 
sonably, discreetly,  tenderly  and 
faithfully  performed,  it  may  be  of 
the  greatest  use. — It  may,  under 
the  divine  blessing,  save  a soul 
which  might  otherwise  be  lost. 
View  it,  therefore,  not  as  an  insult, 
but  as  it  is  in  reality,  an  instance 
and  proof  of  the  truest  and  high- 
est friendship;  and  be  persuaded 
that  you  will  act,  not  meanly  and 
pusillanimously,  but  nobly  and 
wisely,  as  well  as  dutifully,  in 
meekly  receiving  and  profiting  by 
w the  wounds  of  a friend.” — “ Open 
rebuke  is  better  than  secret  love.”* 

4.  Fail  not  to  send  your  children 
statedly  to  receive  the  catechetical 
instructions  of  your  pastor.  Pre- 
pare them  for  these  instructions 
at  home,  by  carefully  governing, 
teaching  and  praying  with  them, 
according  to  your  solemn  baptis- 
mal vows;  and  as  recollecting 
what  I have  often  inculcated,  that 
family  government,  family  instruc- 
tion, and  family  religion,  are  the 
only  sure  and  solid  foundations  of 
all  that  is  excellent  either  in 
church  or  state.  With  much  re- 
gret I have  observed  that  there 
has  been,  for  a year  or  two  past,  a 
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lamentable  and  increasing  remiss- 
ness in  the  duty  of  sending  your 
children  to  be  taught  their  cate- 
chism, and  those  little  forms  of  de- 
votion which  have  been  prepared 
for  their  use.  The  cause  of  this, 
as  I am  satisfied  that  I do  not  mis- 
take it,  I must  not  forbear  to  ex- 
pose.— It  is  the  criminal  neglect  of 
parents  to  teach  their  children  in 
their  own  families.  Giving  them 
little  instruction  there,  they  are  at 
first  ashamed  to  expose  their  own 
unfaithfulness  and  their  children’s 
ignorance,  by  sending  them  into 
public;  and  afterwards  they  lose, 
by  degrees,  all  sense  of  obligation 
and  regard  to  the  duty,  till  at  last 
they  omit  it  wholly,  without  com- 
punction or  concern.  Believe  me, 
the  guilt  and  the  danger  of  this  is 
truly  alarming,  with  respect  both 
to  yourselves  and  your  offspring. 
Perform  to  them,  therefore,  your 
own  personal  duty,  and  yon  will  be 
willing  and  desirous  to  give  your 
pastor  the  opportunity  of  perform- 
ing his.  Send  to  him,  carefully 
and  punctually,  these  lambs  of  the 
flock,  that  he  may  add  his  endea- 
vours to  your  own,  in  striving  to 
direct  and  guide  them  to  the  fold 
of  eternal  safety  and  rest. 

5.  Remember  your  pastor  in  ail 
your  prayers.  How  often  does 
the  great  apostle  of  the  gentiles 
repeat  the  injunction — “ Brethren 
pray  for  us.”  He  felt  constantly 
the  necessity  of  being  aided  by  the 
devout  supplications  of  all  the 
faithful:  And  if  such  was  the  fact 
in  regard  to  him,  with  all  his  ex- 
traordinary furniture  and  endow- 
ments, what  must  be  the  feelings 
of  every  inferior  and  ordinary  mi- 
nister of  the  gospel,  who  has  any 
right  views  of  his  work  and  his 
necessities?  He  will  assuredly 
most  earnestly  desire,  as  he  will 
most  urgently  need,  your  unceas- 
ing prayers;  and  you  will  incur 
the  guilt  of  no  common  neglect,  if 
you  do  not  prefer  your  petitions 
to  God  constantly  and  ardently  in 
his  behalf.  Neglect  in  this  parti- 


cular, may,  also,  be  most  injurious 
to  yourselves;  for  your  pastor’s  la- 
bours, however  faithful  and  abun- 
dant, will  do  you  no  good,  unless 
God  confer  his  blessing  on  them; 
and  it  is  only  in  answer  to  prayer 
that  you  have  a rig-ht  to  expect 
the  blessing.  Therefore,  pray  for 
your  pastor  and  for  the  success  of 
his  ministrations — I had  almost 
said — whenever  you  pray  for  your- 
selves. 

And  here  you  will  permit  me  to 
put  in  a request,  that  I may  still 
be  specially  remembered  in  your 
addresses  to  God,  though  my  pas- 
toral relation  to  you  be  dissolved- 
Give  me  this  proof  of  your  attach- 
ment and  affection,  and  I will  es- 
teem it  as  the  most  precious  which 
I could  receive.  Pray  that  1 may 
be  directed,  assisted  and  blessed, 
in  the  arduous  trust  which  I am 
about  to  assume,  and  for  the  right 
execution  of  which  I feel  that  I 
need  both  wisdom  and  strength 
which  can  come  from  God  alone. 
— Pray  that  I may  be  made  the 
humble  instrument  of  promoting 
our  Redeemer’s  cause  to  the  end 
of  my  days;  and  that  then,  through 
his  infinite  merits  and  prevalent 
intercession,  I may  be  permitted 
to  enter  on  “ the  rest  which  re- 
maineth  for  the  people  of  God.” 

IV.  It  only  remains,  that  I make 
a few  remarks  on  the  relation 
which  we  have  sustained  to  each 
other;  offer  some  special  exhorta- 
tions; and  commit  you  and  myself 
to  the  great  “ Shepherd  and  bishop 
of  souls.” 

In  the  review  of  my  ministerial 
life,  I see  innumerable  short-com- 
ings, deficiencies  and  imperfec- 
tions, which  I sincerely  lament, 
and  for  which  I earnestly  implore, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  the  divine 
forgiveness.  Yet  my  conscience 
does  not  accuse  me  of  the  want  of 
general  fidelity.  I believe  that  my 
labours,  on  the  whole,  have  been 
equal  to  my  strength;  and  that  “I 
have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto 
you  all  the  counsel  of  God.”  My 
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first  sermon  after  ordination  was 
grounded  on  t Cor.  ii.  2 — “ for  I 
determined  not  to  know  any  thing 
among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and 
him  crucified.”  The  apostle’s  reso- 
lution, as  expressed  in  this  text,  I 
then  proposed  to  adopt  as  my 
own;  and  I now  “ take  you  to  re- 
cord” that  in  my  humble  and  im- 
perfect measure,  the  fulfilment  of 
this  resolution  has  been  exempli- 
fied in  my  preaching,  and  in  my 
other  labours  among  you — I trust 
“ I am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all 
men.” 

On  your  part,  I certainly  have 
not  only  no  complaint  to  make 
against  you  as  a congregation,  but 
abundant  cause  to  be  satisfied  and 
thankful,  for  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  received  my  ministra- 
tions, and  for  the  affection,  respect, 
confidence  and  kindness,  which 
you  have  manifested  toward  me. 
Often  have  I borne  testimony  in 
your  favour  in  these  respects,  and 
even  “ boasted  of  you  to  others.” 
— I have  indeed  loved  you  much, 
and  I have  every  evidence  that  you 
have  loved  me  in  return.  To  many 
individuals  I owe  obligations  of 
which  I cannot  think  without  emo- 
tion, which  I can  never  expect  to 
return,  and  in  view  of  which  I can 
only  pray  that  God  may  be  the  re- 
warder  of  those  who  conferred 
them.  But  let  all  be  assured  that 
while  I live,  though  my  pastoral 
relation  to  you  will  have  ceased  in 
form,  on  my  part  it  is  likely,  in  a 
measure,  to  remain  in  fact. — I 
must  still  have  pastoral  feelings  to- 
ward you;  and  every  service  which 
I may  be  able  to  perform,  either 
for  the  congregation  at  large,  or 
for  any  individual  of  it,  you  may 
at  all  times  command,  with  the 
certainty  that  it  will  be  rendered 
by  me  with  unfeigned  pleasure. 

It  is  our  duty  to  make  use  of 
providential  occurrences,  to  pro- 
mote our  own  improvement  and 
that  of  others;  and  the  separation 
of  a pastor  from  his  charge  is 
surely  an  event  in  providence 
Ch.  Mv.—Vol.  XI. 


which  calls  on  both  parties  con- 
cerned in  it,  to  turn  to  some  good 
account.  It  was  this  considera- 
tion which  determined  me  to  make 
this  address;  and  if  the  situation 
in  which  we  stand  at  this  mutually 
interesting  period,  may  serve  to 
give  more  impression  than  usual 
to  what  I may  say,  I would  fain 
not  lose  the  opportunity  of  doing 
any  good,  which  is  thus  offered  to 
me.  Allow  me,  then,  in  addition 
to  what  I have  already  addressed 
to  the  congregation  at  large,  to 
direct  a few  words  in  particular 
to  three  descriptions  of  persons 
among  you. 

1.  To  the  professors  of  religion. 
Your  situation,  my  dear  brethren, 
in  this  populous  and  dissipated 
city  is,  at  once  trying  and  impor- 
tant, in  no  ordinary  degree.  It  is 
trying,  because  you  are  exposed  to 
snares  and  temptations — to  a tide 
of  fashionable  vice  and  folly — not 
known  and  felt,  in  an  equal  degree, 
in  most  other  places.  At  the  same 
time,  these  very  circumstances 
render  your  situation  the  more  in- 
teresting and  important. — If  found 
faithful,  you  will  insure  to  your- 
selves a brighter  crown  of  eternal 
glory;  you  may  be  instrumental, 
not  only  in  preserving  your  chil- 
dren from  ruin,  but  in  forming 
them  for  distinguished  usefulness 
in  this  world,  and  in  preparing 
them  for  endless  happiness  in  the 
world  to  come;  you  may  promote, 
more  extensively  than  others,  the 
general  interests  of  Christianity; 
and  you  may  set  an  example,  the 
influence  of  which  may  be  widely 
felt.  Wherefore  gird  up  the  loins  of 
your  minds,  put  on  the  whole  ar- 
mour of  God,  watch  unto  prayer,  be 
sober  and  hope  to  the  end.  Be  not 
conformed  to  the  world  which 
lieth  in  wickedness,  yourselves, 
and  use  your  best  endeavours  to 
save  your  offspring  from  it.  Be 
willing  to  exercise  self-denial,  and 
to  bear  the  cross,  in  the  cause  and 
for  the  sake  of  your  precious  Sa- 
viour. Give  no  unnecessary  of* 
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fence — be  meek  and  humble,  and 
kind,  and  courteous,  and  affable, 
and  hospitable,  and  charitable,  and 
liberal.  Whatsoever  things  are 
truly  lovely  and  of  good  report, 
think  on  these  things.  As  far  as 
in  you  lies,  live  peaceably  with  all 
men,  and  let  not  your  good  be  evil 
spoken  of;  but  set  your  faces  as 
flints  against  every  vicious,  every 
questionable  practice.  Be  very 
guarded  in  your  indulgence  in  fa- 
shionable amusements;  they  insen- 
sibly steal  upon  the  heart — and 
often  seduce  it  from  God,  from 
love  to  his  service,  obedience  to 
his  laws,  and  affection  to  his  peo- 
ple. Renounce,  as  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  your  Christian  pro- 
fession and  integrity,  all  theatri- 
cal entertainments,  and  carefully 
guard  your  children  against  them. 
Strive  to  excel  in  practical  piety, 
in  genuine  holiness  of  life  and  con- 
versation. Love  and  associate  with 
each  other.  Encourage  Christian 
conferences,  and  associations  for 
prayer.  Avoid  as  much  as  you 
can  religious  controversies— they 
often  destroy  vital  godliness.  But 
hold  fast  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
in  opposition  to  prevailing  here- 
sies and  errors.  Avow  your  faith 
unequivocally  and  distinctly,  and 
never  be  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  Labour  to  show  an  ex- 
ample of  true  evangelical  piety,  in 
all  its  purity  and  in  all  its  loveli- 
ness. 

Consider  that  the  eyes  of  the 
congregation  are  turned  on  you, 
and  that  your  condact  is  often 
considered  as  a warrant  for  any 
doubtful  practice.  Be  watchful, 
therefore,  lest  you  become  stum- 
bling blocks  to  others — How  in- 
tolerable the  thought  that  you 
should  be  instrumental  in  preci- 
pitating an  immortal  being  into 
destruction ! In  the  observance  of 
all  the  laws  of  Christ,  endeavour 
to  be  unblameable:  in  all  social 
and  relative  duties,  show  a pattern 
which  others  may  safely  imitate: 
In  the  discharge  of  all  moral  obli- 


gations, be  scrupulously  exact:  In 
all  congregational  concerns,  let 
your  temper  and  your  actions 
teach  others  to  be  conciliatory,  and 
to  consult  the  general  good  more 
than  private  gratification.  En- 
courage charitable  designs,  and  all 
suitable  measures  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel — take  the  lead 
in  these,  and  endeavour  to  draw 
the  congregation  after  you.  Pros- 
perity, even  in  this  world,  is  likely 
to  attend  the  community,  as  well 
as  the  individuals,  who  are  ready 
to  serve  God  with  their  substance. 

“These  things,  I give  you  in 
charge,  that  ye  may  be  blameless.* 
Finally,  brethren,  farewell:  be  per- 
fect, be  of  good  comfort,  be  of 
one  mind,  love  in  peace;  and  the 
God  of  love  and  peace  shall  be 
with  you.” 

2.  Some  of  the  congregation  to 
whom  I have  been  preaching  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  my  ministry,  or 
the  larger  part  of  it,  are  apparent- 
ly yet  “ in  the  gall  of  bitterness, 
and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity” — To 
these,  I am  extremely  anxious  to 
say  something  at  parting,  which 
may  be  useful  to  them — God  per- 
adventure  may  set  it  home  on  their 
hearts. 

My  dear  friends — On  the  suppo- 
sition that  I have  been  faithful  in 
delivering  to  you  the  messages  of 
the  gospel  (and  in  what  degree  I 
have  been  so,  let  your  own  con- 
sciences testify)  then  is  your  guilt 
before  God  such  as  may  well  give 
you  the  most  serious  alarm.  Re- 
collect that  where  he  “ hath  given 
much,  he  will  require  the  more,” 
and  that,  consequently,  to  slight 
the  full  dispensation  of  the  gospel 
for  five-and-twenty  years,  is  to  in- 
cur a most  tremendous  responsi- 
bility to  your  final  judge.  At- 
tempt not  to  excuse  yourselves, 
and  to  sooth  your  consciences, 
with  the  thought,  that  it  is  only 
omission  with  which  you  are 
chargeable.  It  is  against  omis- 
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sions  that  some  of  the  severest  de- 
nunciations of  the  gospel  are  point- 
ed. The  tree  which  bore  no  fruit, 
the  lamp  which  had  no  oil,  the  un- 
profitable servant  who  made  no  use 
of  liis  talent,  are  there  exhibited  as 
emblems  of  peculiar  criminality, 
and  examples  of  the  severest  con- 
demnation. The  sentence  which 
our  Saviour  represents  himself  as 
pronouncing  at  last,  on  those  who 
shall  be  found  on  his  left  hand,  is 
grounded  wholly  on  neglect.  When 
the  apostle,  trembling  at  the 
thought  of  being  “a  savour  of 
death  unto  death”  to  some  who 
had  heard  the  gospel  from  him,  ex- 
claimed— “ Who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things?”  it  still  appears  that 
the  guilt  he  contemplated  arose 
from  neglect.  And  shall  it  at  last 
appear,  that  all  the  warnings  and 
entreaties  which  I have  delivered 
to  you,  shall  be  “a  savour  of  death 
unto  death”  to  your  souls, — that 
the  whole  effect  of  my  ministry  on 
you  shall  be  only  to  aggravate 
your  final  condemnation!  Insup- 
portable thought!  God  forbid  it! 
is  your  exclamation,  as  it  is  my 
own.  Ah, unhappy  men!  but  this 
event  will  not  be  forbidden,  it  will 
assuredly  take  place,  if  you  do  not 
speedily  fly  by  faith  to  the  Sa- 
viour, in  whose  atoning  blood  your 
“ crimson  and  scarlet”  stains  may 
be  washed  away.— Are  you  yet 
disposed  to  plead  for  delay?  How 
often  have  I reminded  you  of  its 
dangers  and  delusions?  How  of- 
ten have  I admonished  you  that 
any  future  time  would,  probably, 
find  you  less  inclined  than  the 
present,  to  enter  on  a life  of  piety 
and  holiness?  I now  put  it  to 
your  consciences  if,  at  this  mo- 
ment, yqu  are  not,  yourselves,  ex- 
amples of  this  very  truth.  Can- 
not many  of  you  look  back  to  a 
period,  at  which  you  were  more 
disposed  than  you  now  are,  to  at- 
tend to  the  concerns  of  your  im- 
mortal souls?  And  what  is  to  be 
the  end  of  this  delusive  course? 
Does  it  not  present  to  your  view 


a most  fearful  issue?  Verily,  be- 
tween you  and  the  precipice  of 
eternal  ruin,  the  steps  seem  to  be 
but  few.  Take  them  not — oh  in- 
fatuated mortals!  take  them  not, 
I beseech  you.  Stop,  and  turn, 
and  speedily  retrace  your  way, 
and  you  may  yet  be  saved.  Shall 
it  not  be  seen  that  you  will  obey 
this  call?  May  I not  hope  that  the 
event  of  my  leaving  you  shall  do 
you  more  good  than  all  my  past  ad- 
monitions have  done — that  though 
you  were  proof  against  every 
other  warning,  yet  you  yielded  to 
the  last?  Then,  if  permitted  to 
“ enter  into  the  joy  of  my  Lord,” 
#1  shall  yet,  in  his  presence  above, 
number  you  among  “ the  children 
that  God  hath  given  me.”  In  the 
name  of  the  Saviour  before  whose 
judgment  seat  I am  soon  to  meet 
you;  by  all  the  happiness  and  by 
ail  the  horrors  of  eternity;  by  all 
the  mercy  of  the  declaration  that 
“ where  sin  abounded  grace  did 
much  more  abound,”  I charge  and 
conjure  you,  to  turn  immediately 
from  your  sins,  to  embrace  the  of- 
fered salvation,  and  to  become  the 
triumphant  monuments  of  redeem- 
ing love. 

3.  I am  shortly  to  address  the 
youth  of  the  congregation — 

Precious  Youth — When  I think 
of  the  uumbers  of  you  whom  I 
have  baptized  and  catechized,  to 
whom  I have  taught  forms  of  devo- 
tion and  delivered  lectures  of  pious 
instruction;  when  I call  to  mind 
how  often  I have  fondly  looked  upon 
you  as  the  best  hope  of  my  minis- 
terial charge;  my  soul  is  ready  to 
be  melted  within  me,  at  the  pros- 
pect of  losing  my  ministerial  con- 
nexion with  you.  But  the  thought 
which  most  afflicts  me,  and  which 
I wish  may  most  affect  you,  is— 
that  I leave  so  large  a portion  of 
you  unreconciled  to  God  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Of  those  to  whom 
I have  administered  the  sacrament 
of  baptism,  alas!  how  few  are 
there  that  I have  had  the  pleasure 
of  admitting  to  the  other  sacra- 
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ment — the  symbol  with  us  of  a 
profession  of  being  truly  and  un- 
reservedly devoted  to  the  Lord. 
Yet  there  are  many  of  you  whose 
years  would  entitle  you  to  this  pri- 
vilege, if  your  hearts  were  duly 
prepared  to  receive  and  seek  it. 
It  is,  indeed,  an  anticipation  that 
consoles  me,  that  he  who  shall  en- 
ter into  my  labours  may,  at  some 
future  period,  reap  what  I have 

sown that  my  successor  may 

reap  a large  harvest,  gathered 
from  among  you,  for  the  granary 
of  heaven.  But  why  should  this 
prospect  be  remote?  Why  should 
any  of  you  risk  the  danger  of  pe- 
rishing forever,  by  trusting  to  the 
future?  Why  may  not  my  sepa- 
ration from  you  be  the  occasion, 
in  the  dispensation  of  Clod’s  pro- 
vidence and  grace,  on  which  a 
multitude  of  you  may  be  brought 
to  lay  seriously  and  savingly  to 
heart,  the  things  which  belong 
to  your  everlasting  peace?  The 
thought  is  so  grateful,  that  I know 
not  how  to  abandon  it.  My  dear 
children!  compel  me  not  to  aban- 
don it.  Your  own  eternal  advan- 
tage pleads,  in  concert  with  me, 
that  you  should  not.  If  the  event 
shall  prove  that  my  ceasing  to  in- 
struct and  admonish  you  (to  take 
place  at  the  end  of  this  address) 
did  so  rouse  you  to  an  attention  to 
your  spiritual  state,  did  so  seri- 
ously remind  you  of  your  neglect- 
ed duty,  did  so  affectingly  urge 
upon  you  the  importance  of  be- 
coming immediately  what  I have 
so  long  wished  and  prayed  to  see 
you — that  with  one  consent  you 
pressed  into  the  kingdom  of  God, 
taking  it  by  a holy  violence,  you 
will  eternally  rejoice;  and  I shall 
hope  to  rejoice  with  you,  in  this 
happy  consequence  of  my  removal. 

That  I should  combat,  at  this 
lime,  the  pretences  and  tempta- 
tions by  which  the  young  delude 
themselves,  and  are  deluded  by  the 
great  adversary  of  souls,  into  the 
neglect  of  religion  in  early  life — as 
it  is  not  practicable,  so  1 think  it 


cannot  be  necessary  to  you.  Of- 
ten, and  at  length,  have  you  heard 
me  detect  these  fallacies.  You 
have  only  to  exercise  your  memory 
and  your  candour,  and  you  will,  I 
flatter  myself,  admit  that  I have 
demonstrated  to  you  incontestably, 
that  youth  is  infinitely  the  most 
favourable  time  to  enter  on  a life 
of  piety;  that  such  a life,  truly 
understood  and  exemplified,  can- 
not be  gloomy  or  cheerless;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  favourable  to 
every  pleasure  worthy  of  a rational 
and  immortal  being;  that  the  sa- 
crifices which  it  requires  are  far 
outweighed  by  the  enjoyments 
which  it  ensures;  that  the  sense  of 
unconditional  safety  in  all  events, 
which  it  produces,  gives  a serenity 
and  peace  which  nothing  else  can 
bestow;  that  true  spirit,  genuine 
honour,  real  dignity,  amiable  tem- 
pers and  gentle  manners,  are  its 
legitimate  offspring;  that  it  enjoins 
industry  and  fidelity,  and  thus 
leads  to  prosperity  on  earth  as  well 
as  to  happiness  in  heaven;  that  in 
short,  and  in  the  language  of  in- 
fallible truth,  “ Godliness  is  pro- 
fitable unto  all  things,  having  pro- 
mise of  the  life  that  now'  is,  and  of 
that  which  is  to  come.”*  In  this 
manner  I have  endeavoured,  you 
will  recollect,  to  remove  your  pre- 
judices against  a devout  and  holy 
life.  But  to  remove  prejudices  is 
not  enough— the  life  itself  must  be 
entered  on;  and  other,  and  still 
more  interesting  considerations, 
are  usually  blessed  of  God  to  in- 
cline men  effectually  to  engage  in 
it.  These  considerations,  there- 
fore, I have  been  accustomed  to 
press;  and  would  to  God  that  I 
could  now  press  them  effectually 
on  every  individual  of  you.  Would 
to  God  that  you  might  now  re- 
ceive and  feel,  as  you  ought,  the 
solemn  and  momentous  truths, 
that  you  are  siuners  by  nature  and 
by  practice,  and  that,  till  renewed 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

* Tim.  iv.  8. 
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and  united  to  Jesus  Christ  by  a 
lively  faith,  you  are  every  moment 
in  danger  of  perishing  for  ever— 
in  jeopardy  of  hopeless  and  incon- 
ceivable misery.  From  this  dan- 
ger and  jeopardy  I urge  you  to 
flee,  as  knowing  that  the  flight  is 
for  the  life  of  your  souls:  And  I 
point  you  to  the  Saviour  as  the  ark 
of  safety,  and  tell  you  that  if  you 
truly  and  pcrseveringly  look  for 
his  grace  aud  aid,  you  shall  not 
fail  to  find  them,  and  be  led  by 
them  to  safety  and  salvation. 
Young  as  you  are,  you  have  no 
lime  to  lose  in  attending  to  this 
great  concern.  Some  of  your 
companions,  whose  hold  on  life 
was  as  firm  as  yours,  you  have 
seen  sinking  suddenly  to  the  grave. 
You  have,  therefore,  proof  incon- 
testable and  alarming,  that  your 
youth  affords  no  security  against 
the  immediate  arrest  of  the  king 
of  terrors:  And  if  it  did,  the  con- 
tinuance of  life  without  true  reli- 
gion, could  never  be  desirable.  If 
terminated  without  it,  the  space 
afforded  would  only  be  to  you  the 
opportunity  of  “ treasuring  up 
wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath.” 
Or  if  saved  at  last,  as  “ brands 
plucked  out  of  the  fire,”  you  would 
have  incurred  much  anguish  in 
this  world,  and  a diminution  of 
happiness  in  the  next;  from  the 
whole  of  which  early  piety  would 
have  been  your  complete  preserva- 
tion. Now,  therefore,  1 beseech 
you — by  every  teuder  and  by  eve- 
ry awful  consideration,  I beseech 
you — yield  yourselves,  “ a living 
sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto 
God,  which  is  your  reasonable 
service.”  True  religion,  lovely  in 
all,  is  most  lovely  in  the  young. 
So  let  it  eminently  be  in  you.  Re- 
commend it  in  your  example,  by 
all  its  powerful  attractions,  by  all 
its  native  charms, — that  as  far  as 
possible  you  may  engage  others  to 
think  favourably  of  it.  Associate 
it  with  every  generous  and  manly 
endowment  and  enterprise — with 
improvement  in  knowledge,  with 
courtesy  of  demeanour,  with  emu- 


lation and  activity  in  business,  with 
inviolable  integrity  in  every  office 
in  life.  Shun,  as  a pestilence,  the 
society  of  the  wicked;  be  watchful 
against  the  thousand  seductions  to 
vice  and  misery  which  surround 
you;  be  moderate  and  guarded  in 
your  pleasures ; “ flee  youthful 
lusts;”  be  obedient  to  your  pa- 
rents, docile  to  your  teachers,  re- 
spectful to  your  superiors,  kind  to 
your  inferiors,  benevolent  and  just 
to  all — Thus,  if  you  shall  be 
spared  in  life,  you  will  be  prepar- 
ing to  pass  it  with  happiness  and 
honour;  and  at  whatever  period 
you  shall  be  called  hence,  you  will 
assure  to  yourselves  the  reward 
“ of  the  good  and  faithful  servant.” 

Nothing  now  remains  but  to 
commit  myself,  and  you,  my  peo- 
ple, to  Almighty  God  our  com- 
mon Father — 

O most  merciful  God  and  Sa- 
viour, who  hast  condescended  to 
make  known,  and  to  endear  thy- 
self, to  thy  church  and  people,  by 
styling  thyself  “ the  Shepherd  of 
Israel;”  graciously  vouchsafe  to 
receive  from  thy  unworthy  servant, 
whom  thou  hast  been  pleased  to 
honour  with  the  office  of  an  under 
pastor  in  thy  church,  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  charge  of  that  flock,  of 
which  he  has  been  from  his  youth 
an  overseer— Called,  as  he  believes, 
by  thy  providence,  to  another  sta- 
tion, he  resigns  into  thy  merciful 
hands,  whence  he  received  it 
through  the  ministry  of  his  breth- 
ren, this  important  and  precious 
trust,  which  thou  hast  favoured 
him  so  long  to  hold — Aud  oh! 
through  the  blood  of  the  everlast- 
ing covenant — through  the  preva- 
lent intercession  of  the  great  Ad- 
vocate on  high — through  the  infi- 
nite and  effectual  mediation  of 
his  adored  Saviour— he  earnestly 
prays,  that  thou  wouldst  freely  par- 
don all  his  ministerial  sins;  and 
not  less  that  thou  wouldst  forgive 
the  transgressions  of  this  dear  peo- 
ple, since  they  have  been  under 
his  pastoral  care.  Sustain  and 
bless  thy  servant  still,  in  the  ardu- 
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ous  duties  which  may  be  before 
him.  Make  him  faithful  unto 
death,  that  he  may  receive  a crown 
of  life.  And  may  this  people  be 
ever  thy  peculiar  charge.  May 
they  recollect  and  regard  the  in- 
structions and  exhortations  which 
they  have  received,  from  any  of 
their  pastors,  whether  living  or 
dead.  May  thy  special  blessing 
rest  on  the  endeavour  now  made 
by  thy  servant,  that  they  may  have 
their  duty  “ always  in  remem- 
brance, after  his  decease.”  May 
he  who  is  still  their  pastor,  be 
abundantly  prospered  and  succeed- 
ed in  his  publick  labours,  and 
abundantly  comforted  in  his  own 
soul.  May  this  people  never 
want  pastors  “ according  to  thy 
heart,  who  shall  feed  them  with 
knowledge  and  understanding.” 
May  they  ever  hold  fast  the  truth 
in  the  love  of  it — the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus.  Save  them  from  all  he- 
resy and  error:  Save  them  from 
barrenness  and  unfruitfulness  un- 
der the  cultivation  of  thy  hand: 
Save  them  from  hardness  of  heart 
and  blindness  of  mind:  Save  them 
from  all  discord  and  dissention. 
Make  them  an  example  of  all 
Christian  excellence.  Pour  out 
upon  them  copiously  the  influences 
of  thy  most  Holy  Spirit,  that  many 
may  be  born  and  taught  of  God; 
that  converts  may  be  greatly  mul- 
tiplied; that  thy  church  may  be 
greatly  enlarged;  that  thine  own 
people  may  be  greatly  comforted; 
— yea,  O Lord,  if  it  be  thy  holy 
will,  that  not  one  of  this  flock  may 
be  wanting,  in  the  day  when  thou 
shalt  make  up  thy  jewels.  And 
when  “ the  chief  Shepherd  shall 
appear,”  may  they  and  their  pas- 
tors receive  his  plaudit,  and  be 
permitted  to  rejoice  together  for- 
ever, in  the  kingdom  and  glory  of 
their  Lord.  Grant  these  things, 
O most  merciful  Father,  for  the 
sake  of  thy  best  beloved  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  to  whom,  with  thee  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  one  glorious  and 
eternal  God,  be  praises  forever. 
Amen. 


STORY  FROM  THE  MISHNA  OF  THE 
RABBINS. 

During  the  absence  of  Rabbi 
Meir  from  his  house,  his  two  sons 
died,  both  of  them  of  uncommon 
beauty,  and  enlightened  by  the 
law.  His  wife  bore  then  to  her 
chamber,  laid  them  upon  the  bed, 
and  spread  a white  covering  over 
their  bodies.  When  Rabbi  Meir 
returned,  his  first  inquiry  was  for 
his  sons.  His  wife  reached  to  him 
a goblet — he  praised  the  Lord  at 
the  going  out  of  the  Sabbath, 
drank,  and  again  asked,  L Where 
are  my  sons,  that  they  too  may 
drink  of  the  cup  of  blessing?” 

“ They  will  not  be  far  off,”  she 
replied,  and  placed  food  before  him 
that  he  might  eat.  He  vras  in  a 
gladsome  and  genial  mood — and 
when  he  had  said  grace  after  the 
meal,  she  thus  addressed  him: 

“ Rabbi,  with  thy  permission,  I 
would  fain  propose  to  thee  one 
question.”  “Ask  it  then,  my 
love,”  replied  he.  “A  few  days 
ago,  a person  entrusted  some  jew- 
els to  my  custody,  and  now  he  de- 
mands them — should  I give  them 
back  to  him?”  “This  is  a ques- 
tion,” said  Rabbi  Meir,  “ which 
my  wife  should  not  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  ask. — What! 
wouldst  thou  hesitate  or  be  re- 
luctant to  restore  to  every  one  his 
own!”  “No,”  she  replied,  “but 
yet  I thought  it  best  not  to  restore 
them  without  acquainting  thee 
therewith.” — She  then  led  him  to 
their  chamber,  and  stepping  to  the 
bed,  took  the  white  covering  from 
the  dead  bodies.”  “Ah!  my  sons, 
my  sons!”  loudly  lamented  their 
father,  “ my  sons!  the  light  of  my 
eyes,  and  the  light  of  my  under- 
standing. I was  your  father — but 
ye  were  my  teachers  in  the  law.” 

The  mother  turned  away  and 
wept  bitterly.  At  length  she  took 
the  husband  by  the  hand  and  said 
— “ Rabbi,  didst  thou  not  teach  me 
that  we  must  not  be  reluctant  to 
restore  that  which  was  entrusted 
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to  our  keeping?  See,  the  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away,  and  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord!” 

“ Blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
I-ord!”  echoed  the  holy  man; 
“ and  blessed  be  his  glorious  name 
forever.” 


For  a*  the  day*  grow  few  and  brief, 

The  radiant  looks  of  spring  appear — 
With  swelling  glow  and  opening  leaf, 

To  deck  the  morning  of  the  year. 

Yes,  though  thy  light  is  quenched  oft, 
With  drifting  showers  of  gloomy  rain — 
Yet  balmy  airs  and  breezes  soft 
Are  lingering  richly  in  thy  train; 

And  for  thy  eddying  gusts  will  come 
The  lay  of  the  rejoicing  bird, 

That  tries  his  new  and  brightening  plume, 
'Mid  the  void  sky's  recesses  heard. 


APRIL. 

" Thou  hast  caused  the  day  spring  to  know 
its  place." 

Capricious  month  of  smiles  and  tears ! 

There’s  beauty  in  thy  varied  reign  : 
Emblem  of  being's  hopes  and  tears — 

Its  hours  of  joy,  and  days  of  pain. 

A false,  inconstant  scene  is  thine, 

Changeful  with  light  and  shadow  deep: 
Oft-times  thy  clouds  with  pure  sunshine 
Are  painted — then  in  gloom  they  sleep. 

Yet  is  there  gladness  in  thy  hours, 

Frail  courier  of  a brighter  scene — 
Thou  fragrant  guide  to  buds  and  flowers, 
To  meadow  fresh  and  pastures  green  I 


And  soon  the  many  clouds  that  stay 
In  solemn  drapery  o'er  the  sky, 

Will  pass  in  shadowy  folds  away; 

Lo ! mark  them  now  ! — they  break — 
they  fly, 

And  over  earth,  in  one  broad  smile. 

Looks  forth  the  glorious  eye  of  Day — 
While  hill,  and  vale,  and  ocean  isle, 

Are  laughing  in  the  breath  of  May. 


Type  of  existence  ! may's!  thou  be 
The  emblem  of  the  Christian's  race — 
Through  all  whose  trials  we  may  see 
The  sunshine  of  undying  grace  ; 

The  calm  and  heaven  enkindled  eye, 

The  faith  that  mounts  on  ardent  wing; 
That  looks  beyond  the  o'erarching  sky, 
To  Heavens  undimmed  and  golden 
spring. 


fiebteto. 


From  the  “ Presbyterian  Review 
and  Religious  Journal,”  of  Edin- 
burgh, for  the  month  of  March, 
where  it  appears  under  the  head 
of  “Critical  Notices,”  we  select 
the  following  interesting  article — 
the  rather,  because  wc  expect  that 
the  work  to  which  it  refers  will 
shortly  be  republished  in  this 
country. 

A Mother's  First  Thoughts.  By 
the  Author  of  Faith's  Telescope. 
Edin.  Waugh  4’  Innes,  1 832. 

It  is  much  to  say — yet  we  say  it 
with  equal  sincerity  and  pleasure 
—that  the  expectations  with  which 
we  opened  this  little  book  have 
been  more  than  realized.  From 
her  former  publication,  we  had 
known  the  authoress  as  a person 


whose  genius,  happily  associated 
with  all  that  is  most  respectable 
and  amiable  in  Christian  principle 
and  sentiment,  entitled  her  to  take 
a high  place  among  the  religious 
poets  of  the  day.  We  had  been 
delighted,  in  common  with  every 
reader  of  F’aith’s  Telescope,  and 
the  minor  poems  that  accompa- 
nied it,  with  the  inspiration,  caught 
from  both  Parnassus  and  Zion, 
that  breathed  through  the  whole; 
and  were  prepared  to  expect,  in 
any  production  of  hers,  a display 
of  the  same  poetical  powers.  This 
expectation  her  present  work,  al- 
though one  of  little  apparent  effort, 
will  not  disappoint.  But  it  de- 
rives an  interest,  from  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  written, 
which  the  mere  display  of  powers 
the  most  exalted  and  successful 
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could  never  impart.  It  is  a “ Mo- 
ther’s First  Thoughts,”  the  first 
breathings  of  a pious  female’s 
heart,  at  that  interesting  period 
when  a new — and  the  sweetest — 
fountain  of  affection  is  opened  up 
in  it,  and  when  the  recollection  of 
the  anxieties  and  fears  of  a time  of 
peculiar  danger,  gives  a deeper 
tone  of  earnestness  and  gratitude 
to  the  devotion  with  which  it  turns 
to  the  Giver  and  Preserver  of  life. 

In  these  “ first  thoughts,”  effort 
would  be  misplaced  and  unnatu- 
ral; but  the  evident  absence  of  ef- 
fort only  excites  the  higher  admi- 
ration of  the  mind,  from  which 
they  spontaneously  emanate.  It  is 
a mind  of  high  talent,  richly  stored 
with  valuable  knowledge,  breath- 
ing piety  as  its  vital  spirit,  and 
elevated  with  that  Christian  gene- 
rosity which  is  eager  to  communi- 
cate to  others  the  faith  and  hope 
by  which  itself  is  blessed.  Pas- 
sages of  scripture,  which  naturally 
occurred  to  such  a mind,  in  the 
circumstances  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  are  the  themes  out  of 
which  these  thoughts  arise.  On 
each  passage  we  have  a medita- 
tion, and  a short  prayer,  and  either 
on  the  same  or  some  kindred  pas- 
sage, a hymn.  Of  her  motive  in 
publishing  them  we  must  allow 
the  authoress  herself  to  speak. 
After  adverting  in  her  preface  to 
the  wonderful  adaptation  of  the 
Bible  to  all  classes  and  all  circum- 
stances of  its  readers,  she  thus  pro- 
ceeds: “ The  aim  of  the  following 
pages  has  been  to  develope,of  this 
gracious  fulness  in  the  oracles  of 
God,  some  meditations  suitable  to 
mothers,  both  as  such,  and  more 
particularly  in  their  character  of 
professing  Christians.  At  a pe- 
riod when  the  heart  is  excited  by 
new  and  pure  emotions;  when  gra- 
titude to  a merciful  Preserver  is 
usually  experienced  in  a very  high 
degree;  when  the  world  is  neces- 
sarily much  shutout,  and  the  near- 
ness of  eternity  often  borne  in  pow- 
erfully on  the  soul,  by  the  possibi- 


lity, if  not  the  certainty,  of  peril;— 
it  does  not  appear  unreasonable  to 
hope  that  the  still  small  voice  of 
heavenly  truth  will  be  more  readi- 
ly listened  to  than  at  other  times. 
And  though  it  be  but  too  certain 
that  in  many  cases  any  salutary- 
impressions  thus  made  will  prove 
evanescent  or  inefficient,  yet,  if  the 
Lord  vouchsafe  his  blessing,  in 
some  at  least  they  may  be  deepen- 
ed, enlarged,  and  brightened  into  a 
lasting  record  of  eternal  mercy. 
But  by  those  mothers  who  are  al- 
ready awake  to  spiritual  things, 
these  meditations  will  perhaps  be 
recognised  as  cm  bod  peg  some 
train  of  feeling  and  association,  or 
illustrating  some  scripture  symbol 
drawn  from  the  early  nursery, 
which  has  often  occurred  to  their 
own  minds.  To  them,  therefore, 
as  possessing  the  best  clue  to  its 
meaning  and  intention,  this  little 
work  is  affectionately  dedicated,” 
Sec. 

We  are  much  tempted  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  one  of  these 
meditations  entire,  and  we  might 
take  it  at  random,  as  a specimen 
of  the  accomplished  writer’s  man- 
ner. But  as  this  might  exceed  the 
limits  which  we  must  prescribe  to 
ourselves  in  such  a notice  as  this, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  a 
few  shorter  quotations.  Where  all 
is  excellent,  we  really  feel  at  a loss 
to  select;  but  our  first  quotation 
shall  be  from  the  meditation  on  the 
passage,  “ And  they  brought  little 
children  to  him,”  &c.  The  fol- 
lowing sentences  exhibit  a view  of 
the  certain  salvation  of  children 
who  die  before  contractingperson- 
al  guilt,  as  orthodox  as  it  is  pleas- 
ing, and  well  calculated  to  afford 
consolation  to  many  a sorrowing 
mother,  on  a point  in  regard  to 
which  they  are  apt  to  be  harassed 
with  the  most  affiicting  doubts. 

“ Revelation’s  luminous  hand  clears 
up  many  obscurities  in  the  Book 
ol  Nature;  and  this  gracious  de- 
claration of  the  Redeemer  con- 
cerning the  admissibility  of  iu- 
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fonts  to  privileges  which  they  can- 
not appreciate,  is  most  valuable 
as  a sure  testimony  of  his  disposi- 
tion towards  them,  when  removed, 
at  a period  incapable  of  individual 
sin,  from  the  present  life.  That 
infants  should  suffer  and  die,  would 
be  very  inexplicable  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  mere  natural  religion. 
The  Scriptures  alone  give  us  any 
insight  into  the  cause — ‘ death 
having  passed  upon  all  men,’  in 
consequence  of  their  universal 
connexion  with  one  who  incurred 
it  as  the  known  penalty  of  his  own 
act;  but  the  words  of  the  Lord, 
‘ of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven,’ do  more  than  this— they 
show  us  that  their  sufferings  are 
but  temporary — a point  in  immea- 
surable space,  that  such  death  is 
but  an  entrance  into  life.  Where 
no  deed  of  personal  disobedience 
has  re-forfeited  the  once  retrieved 
inheritance,  they  direct  us  to  con- 
sider the  obedience  of  the  second 
Adam,  as  having  availed  to  blot 
out,  on  behalf  of  his  posterity,  the 
darkly  recorded  guilt  of  their 
‘First  Father.’  The  sap  of  the 
whole  human  tree  is  indeed  enve- 
nomed; but  when  broken  off  in  its 
earliest  spring,  the  evil  has  not  so 
circulated  into  the  newly  germi- 
nated twig,  as  to  show  even  the 
buddings  of  the  natural  fruit.  Of- 
ten does  an  unseen  and  beneficent 
hand,  after  divesting  it  of  all  its 
latent  poison,  by  a sure  and  effica- 
cious, though  silent  process,  take 
it  away  and  engraft  it  into  a rich 
and  fertile  vine,  to  bloom  and  bear 
fruit  in  never-fading  glory.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  melancholy  re- 
grets and  murmuring  cavils  at  the 
mortality  incident  to  those  who 
have  never  personally  sinned,  the 
Christian  sees  ground  for  admira- 
tion of  the  great  mercy  of  God, 
who  has  reaped  to  himself  a rich 
harvest  from  the  fields  of  destruc- 
tion, by  suffering  the  little  chil- 
dren, whom  Jesus  hath  redeemed, 
to  come  unto  him  in  all  ages,  and 
Ch.  Jldv.—V ol.  XI. 


from  all  nations,  tongues,  and  kin- 
dreds.”— Pp.  140 — 142. 

We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  another  quotation  from 
the  last  meditation.  The  theme 
is  the  death  of  Rachel,  after  the 
accomplishment  of  her  fond  wish 
in  the  birth  of  her  second  son. 
“ And  it  came  to  pass,  as  her  soul 
was  in  departing,  (for  she  died) 
that  she  called  his  name  Benoni, 
the  son  of  my  sorrow,”  Sec.  Gen. 
xxxv.  18.  The  vanity  of  human 
wishes,  and  the  ignorance  of  those 
who  impatiently  murmur  when  the 
gratification  of  them  is  withheld, 
were  never  more  forcibly  illus- 
trated than  in  the  history  of  Ra- 
chel. The  moment  when  her  long- 
cherished  hope  received  its  accom- 
plishment, was  the  same  which  de- 
prived her  of  all  enjoyment  from 
ns  completion.  “Give  me  chil- 
dren, or  I die!”  A second  son  is 
granted;  his  mother  lives  to  em- 
brace him;  but  it  is  as  the  son  of 
her  sorrow,  not  of  her  joy.  “Her 
soul  is  departing!”  Better  surely 
were  the  sickness  of  a hope  de- 
ferred, than  the  fulness  of  desire 
vouchsafed,  and  frustrated  thus  in 
its  very  fulfilment.  And  is  it  not 
still  thus  with  short-sighted  man? 
Walketh  he  not  still  in  a vain  sha- 
dow, disquieting  himself  to  little 
profit?  Alas!  how  large  a por- 
tion of  human  life  is  spent  like 
that  of  Jacob's  beloved  wife,  in 
painful  longings  for  supposed 
good;  in  virtually  exclaiming, 
Give  me  this,  give  me  that,  or  I 
die.  And  when  the  darling  aim, 
the  long-sought  object  of  many 
years’  endeavours,  is  at  last  within 
grasp,  we  seize  it,  and  the  stroke 
of  the  torpedo  is  in  its  touch!  The 
attractive  brightness  which  occu- 
pied our  thoughts,  which  roused 
our  exertions,  was  but  the  glitter- 
ing hue  of  the  envenomed  serpent; 
or  it  existed  only  in  our  own  de- 
ceived imagination — it  is  gone,  and 
forever.  There  is  something  ex- 
quisitely pathetick  and  affecting, 
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us  well  as  instructive,  -in  the  last 
words  of  Rachel;  considered  as 
the  fond  yearnings  of  maternal  af- 
fection over  an  infant  seen  but  for 
a moment,  they  need  no  comment, 
they  do  indeed  speak  to  the  mo- 
ther’s heart.  “ Let  him  be  called 
Benoni."  As  if  she  had  said,  With 
agony  and  with  death  have  I borne 
him,  son  of  my  sorrow,  let  these 
be  recorded  in  thy  name.  Let  me 
depart  in  the  sweet  hope  that  thou 
will  love  my  memory,  that  the  en- 
dearing appellation  which  I now 
give  thee  shall  hereafter  awaken 
in  thy  soul  affections  towards  her 
whom  thou  hast  never  seen;  affec- 
tions which  I may  not  live  to  en- 
joy, but  the  very  thought  of  which 
is  consolation.  But  the  warmest 
affection  of  earth  cannot  detain 
when  the  voice  of  the  Unseen  hath 
spoken.  “Her  soul  was  in  depart- 
ing, and  she  died.”  And  does  the 
thought  arise — soon,  soon  shall  the 
like  consummation  be  written  of 
those  who  now  meditate  on  her 
latter  end?  I too  must  one  day  be 
gathered  to  my  fathers!  I,  too, 
perhaps,  may  be  summoned  to 
leave  behind  me  this  cherished 
one,  so  feeble,  yet  so  dear,  which 
now  lies  beside  me  unconscious  of 
my  love,  uninterested  in  my  fear3? 
Shall  its  infant  lips  never  lisp  on 
my  delighted  ear  the  name  of  mo- 
ther? Shall  its  infant  heart  never 
respond  to  my  unutterable  tender- 
ness? Oh  might  I but  live  to  see 
its  youthful  mind  expand,  to  watch 
the  slender  tendrils,  as  they  suc- 
cessively unfold,  and  myself  to  en- 
twine them  around  the  pillars  of 
Jehovah’s  temple, — around  all  that 
is  holiest,  purest,  best;  what  cause 
should  I not  have  for  thankfulness! 
how  calmly  should  my  spirit  part 
from  this  earth,  were  my  memo- 
rial thus  erected,  where  alone  it  is 
valuable,  in  the  inmost  soul  of 
those  I love  most  tenderly.  But 
to  die — to  die  like  Rachel,  and  to 
leave  the  beloved  of  my  soul  on 
this  cold  world,  orphaned,  at  least 
in  part,  helpless,  untaught,  for- 


saken— oh  grief  immeasurable, 
how  can  I bear  the  thought!  This 
is  the  language  of  natu  re — but  is  it 
nature  in  subjection  to  the  faith; 
or  nature  rebellious,  unbelieving, 
graceless?  Is  the  Lord’s  a rat 
shortened  that  He  needs  our  aid 
to  fulfil  our  prayers  and  His  own 
purposes?  Or  is  His  ear  become 
heavy  that  He  will  not  hear  the  re- 
deemed of  His  Son  committing  to 
His  tenderness  the  children  from 
whom  He  may  see  fit  to  withdraw 
them?  Even  to  the  chastised  Edo- 
mites He  condescended  to  sujr, 
“ Leave  thy  fatherless  children,  and 
I will  preserve  them  alive.”  And 
shall  less  be  done  for  those  who 
arc  washed,  and  purified,  and  sanc- 
tified by  the  atonement  and  the 
Spirit  of  His  Son?  Forbid  the 
thought,  every  feeling  within  ns 
that  is  Christian!”— Pp.  237 — 9. 

As  a specimen  of  the  hymns,  we 
select  the  following,  which  closes 
the  meditation  on  the  passage  from 
Zechariah,  “ Who  hath  despised 
the  day  of  small  things!” 

Trace  to  its  source  yon  broad  majestick 
stream, 

Where  navies  float,  and  nations'  riches 
teem. 

What  does  it  show’  a small  and  shallow 
rill, 

Moistening  the  marshes  of  a nameless 
hill. 

Or  mark  yon  stately  oak,  th8  forest's 

pride ! 

Deep-rooted,  and  with  boughs  extending 
wide ! 

Where  was  it  once?  inertly  folded  up 
In  the  small  compass  of  an  acorn  cup. 

Or  lift  thine  eye,  where  yonder  star  mi- 
nute 

A faint  uncertain  ray  appears  to  shoot : 
Canst  thou  imagine  it  a sun  most  bright 
With  worlds,  perhaps,  dependent  on  its 
light 

All  these  are  wonderful;  yet  stranger  far 
Than  oak,  or  stream,  or  faintly  beaming 
star, 

The  passive  babe,  upon  the  mother's 
knee, 

Viewed  as  a child  of  immortality. 

Oh!  'tis  astonishing  so  frail  a shell 
Should  hide  Croation's  mightiest  miracle, 
A living  soul  1 Jehovah's  gifted  breath 
Placed  in  a tent  of  weakness ! life  in  death. 
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Lo ! in  her  secret  chamber  sleeps  the 
mind, 

l/ntil  those  cards  mysterious  shall  bo 
twined, 

By  which  her  busy  handmaids  find  access, 
To  break  the  slumbers  of  her  deep  recess. 

Perfect  each  faculty, complete  each  senso, 
Yet  all  chained  op  in  infant  impotence  : 
Bound,  as  it  were,  in  mental  swathing 
band, 

For  Time  to  loosen  with  bis  gradual  hand. 

Believer!  in  such  types  a picture  see, 

Of  what  the  spirits  blost  consider  thee  , 
Thou  glorious  creature  of  ethereal  birth, 
Passing  thy  time  of  pupilage  on  earth. 

They  view  theo  as  a jewel  in  the  mine. 
All  rough  and  lustreless,  yet  ibrm’d  to 
shine : 

Thy  brightest  graces,  as  a little  spark, 
Just  visible — because  the  world  is  dark. 

From  thoc  to  them  the  interval  how  great, 
A baby  and  a minister  of  Btale ; 

And  yet  deny  it,  doubt  it  if  we  can, 

The  babe  as  truly  lives  as  does  the  man. 

Already  does  thy  full  admiring  love 
Follow  tho  rays  that  reach  thee  from 
above ; 

And  when  thine  eye  can  boar  the  full- 
orb'd  blaze, 

Thy  King,  in  all  his  beauty,  waits  thy 
gazo. 

Alrrady  dost  thou  neBtle  to  that  side, 
Where  all  thy  wants  are  tenderly  sup- 
plied. 


ssr 

Oh!  keep  thee  closely  to  that  parent 
breast, 

For  thou  shall  find  it  an  eternal  rest. 

These  extracts,  we  trust,  will  be 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  terms  of 
admiration  in  which  we  have 
spoken  of  the  little  work  before 
us.  We  might  have  quoted  from 
any  part  of  it  with  equal  confi- 
dence, for  on  every  part  of  it  there 
is  the  same  stamp  of  good  sense, 
unaffected  piety,  and  Christian 
feeling — while  the  soft  and  capti- 
vating colouring,  which  the  ten- 
derest  of  domestick  affections 
throws  over  the  whole,  imparts  to 
it  a charm  to  which  no  detached 
quotations  can  do  justice.  It  only 
needs  to  be  known  to  be  generally 
admired,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  ere 
long  the  favourite  manual  of  every 
Christian  mother,  who  will  find  it 
no  less  congenial  to  her  “First 
Thoughts,”  in  the  heart-softening 
circumstances  out  of  which  it  ori- 
ginated, than  useful  as  her  assist- 
ant in  instilling  into  the  minds  of 
those  most  dear  to  her  the  sacred 
principles  by  which  her  own  has 
been  sustained. 
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Tba  discovery  of  a new  route  to  India 
was,  for  many  centuries,  tho  great  object 
of  the  leading  .maritime  powers  of  Eu- 
rope. For  this  purpose,  fleets  after  fleets 
were  fitted  out,  and  to  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  project  was  pursued,  the  world 
is  indebted  for  the  most  important  expe- 
ditions in  history,  the  results  of  which 
have  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
world,  and  opened  new  continents  to  com- 
merce and  civilization,  and  which,  in  the 
progress  of  things,  will  establish  a new 
centre  of  power,  new  principles  and  sys- 
tems of  government,  and  an  alterod  and 
improved  code  of  morals,  social  duties  and 
public  and  individual  happiness. 

The  passion  for  reaching,  by  the  short- 
est route,  the  kingdom  of  “ Cathay,"  tho 
land  pf  unbounded  and  unimaginable 
wealth, "Svas  the  exciting  cause  to  ail  that 
activity  of  mind  and  enterprise,  which,  in 
its  progress,  traversed  Asia,  discovered 
America,  and  spread  open  to  the  old  world 
those  boundless  regions  of  the  new,  where 


states  have  sprung  up,  in  a generation,  to 
rival  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  become 
the  teacheis  of  tho  nations  in  the  scienco  of 
Human  Liberty.  The  nome  of  India  has 
thus  become  associated  in  our  imagina- 
tions with  most  of  the  great  undertakings 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
the  consequences  of  which  are  seen  around 
us  in  every  passing  event,  influencing  to 
the  conditions  of  society,  or  tho  udvanco 
of  improvement. 

We  peruoive  that  the  idoa  of  shorten- 
ing the  over-land  distance  to  India  is  yet 
zealously  entertained  in  Europe.  Specu- 
lations have  been  abundant,  and  of  late  a 
regular  etforl  lias  boeu  made  to  the  prac- 
ticability. A British  officer,  captain  Ches- 
ney,  has  made  a critical  examination  and 
report  upon  the  navigation  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, with  this  view,  and  the  East  India 
Company  arc  moving  actively  in  the  mat- 
ter. Captain  Chcsney  mado  his  exami- 
nation very  closely  and  accurately,  of 
every  rock  and  shoal  in  the  whole  course 
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•f  the  river,  and  affirms  tho  practicability 
of  navigating  it  from  tha  Persian  Gulf  to 
tho  town  of  Bir,  within  silty  miles  of 
Aleppo.  Between  the  Orontea  and  Eu- 
phrates the  land  is  level  and  free  from 
stones,  and  a canal  might  be  made  to  form 
a communication  with  the  Gulf  of  Scan- 
deroon  and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  journey  to  India  would  be  shortened 
at  least  one  half.  Captain  C.  also  made 
some  examination  as  to  the  practicability 
of  uniting  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean, by  the  old  route  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  and  of  uniting  the  same  sea  with 
the  Nile,  by  the  way  of  Lake  Menzaleh. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  success  will  attend 
some  one  of  these  schemes,  and  Asia  be 
thus  opened  to  direct  communication  with 
Europe.  It  may  be  that  similar  results 
will  follow  the  enterprise,  and  as  the  world 
gained  so  much  by  endeavouring  to  pene- 
trate westward  to  India,  something  of  the 
like  value  may  arise  from  the  eastern 
route.  The  near  contact  with  Europeans 
will,  in  time,  certainly  do  something,  and 
commerce  will,  undoubtedly,  do  much  to 
develop  the  resources  and  elevate  the  cha- 
racter of  those  regions. 

Properties  of  the  Sugar  Cane. — Du- 
trone  calls  sugar  the  most  perfect  aliment- 
ary substanco  in  nature.  Dr.  Rush  says, 
in  common  with  all  who  have  analyzed  it, 
that  “ sugar  affords  the  greatest  quantity 
of  matter  of  any  subject  in  nature."  Used 
alone,  it  has  fattened  horses  and  cattle, 
in  St.  Domingo,  for  a period  of  several 
months.  The  plentiful  use  of  sugar,  in 
diet,  is  one  of  the  beat  preventives  that  has 
been  discovered,  of  diseases  produced  by 
worms  Nature  seems  to  have  implanted 
a love  for  this  aliment  in  all  children,  as 
if  it  were  on  purpose  to  defend  them  from 
those  diseases.  Sir  John  Pringle  tells  us, 
that  the  plague  has  never  been  known  to 
visit  any  country  where  sugar  composes 
a material  part  of  the  diet  of  tho  inhabi- 
tants. Dr.  Rush,  Dr.  Cullen,  snd  many 
other  physicians,  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
frequency  of  malignant  fevers  has  been 
lessened  by  the  use  of  sugar. 

Dr.  Rush  observes,  that  in  disorders  of 
the  breast,  sugar  is  the  basis  of  many 
agreeable  remedies,  and  it  is  useful  in 
weakness  and  acrid  deflnxioas  of  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Dr.  Fothergill  was 
very  anxious  that  the  price  of  sugar  should 
be  sufficiently  moderate  lo  render  it  ac- 
cessible to  the  mass  of  the  people.  From 
experiments  made  by  some  eminent 
French  surgeons,  it  appears  to  be  an  anti- 
scorbutick ; and  this  is  confirmed  by  well 
known  facts.  A writer  from  India  ob- 
serves, “ Tho  comfort  and  health  arising 
to  a poor  family,  from  a small  patch  of  su- 
gar cane  can  only  be  known  to  such  as 
may  have  observed  them  in  the  time  of 
cutting  the  canes,  and  noted  the  differ- 


ence of  their  looks  before  the  crop  begins 
and  a month  after. 

The  Cochin  Chinese  consume  a great 
quantity  of  sugar;  they  eat  it  generally 
with  their  rice.  There  is  little  else  to  be 
obtained  in  all  the  inns  of  the  country  but 
rice  and  sugar;  it  ia  the  common  nourish- 
ment of  travellers  Domestic  animals, 
horses,  buffaloes,  elephanta,  are  aB  Al- 
iened with  sugar  cane  in  Cochin  Ci.na. 

Swans — In  the  early  part  of  last  month 
a Sock  of  Swans,  20  or  21  in  norober, 
were  noticed  floating  about  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  Cussewago  township,  in  tha 
county,  for  two  or  three  clays  in  succes- 
sion, the  weather  during  all  this  time  was 
very  thick  and  heavy.  Like  the  bewilder- 
ed mariner  in  a dense  fog,  they  a ppetred 
utterly  at  a losa  bow  to  direct  their  course. 
Apparently  overcome  and  exhausfed  by 
fatigue,  from  the  length  of  time  they  had 
been  on  the  wing,  they  descended  to  tbe 
earth,  in  the  open  fields,  dec.  and  many 
of  them  were  easily  captured  bj  the  citi- 
zens of  the  neighbourhood,  being  unable 
to  rise  again.  One  or  two  were  shot,  and 
found  remarkably  fat — each  yielding  fea- 
thers equal  in  quantity,  and  of  very  su- 
perior quality,  lo  what  is  usually  taken 
from  4 or  5 domestick  geese.  They  are 
already,  we  are  assured,  quite  docile, 
freely  associating  and  feeding  with  the  or- 
dinary geeae. — Crawford  Messenger. 

Water  in  the  Desert. — T wo  persons  who 
understood  tbe  business  of  boring  for  wa- 
ter, were  lately  taken  to  Egypt,  by  Mr. 
Briggs,  then  Consul  at  Cairo.  They  were 
employed  under  the  patronage  of  tbe  Pa- 
cha, tu  bore  for  water  in  tbe  Desert.  “At 
about  thirty  feet  from  tbe  ground  (says 
the  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions)  they 
found  a stratum  of  sand  stone  ; when  they 
got  through  that,  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  was  procured.  We  believe  the  ex- 
periment has  succeeded  at  every  place 
where  it  has  been  made.  The  water  is 
soft  and  pure."  In  tbe  Desert  of  Suez,  t 
tank  has  been  made  of  2000  cubic  feet 
contents,  snd  several  otheraare  in  building. 

It  ia  a question  worthy  of  philosophical 
consideration,  what  may  be  tho  effect  of 
this  discovery  on  the  civilization  of  Egypt 
and  Arabia— the  fertilization  of  the  soil — 
the  increase  of  population  and  tbe  advan- 
tages derived  by  that  commerce  to  which 
the  barren  and  arid  desert  have  presented 
eo  many  obstacles. 

Honour  to  Scienct.~-\  London  paper 
stales  that  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  tbe 
French,  has  conferred  the  Royal  Order  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  on  Sir  Astley  Coop- 
er, which  was  presented  by  Prince  Talley- 
rand. 

The  Sandwich  Islands. — Seventy-eight 
vessels,  principally  American  whalers, 
touched  at  Woahoo  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  tbe  past  year. 
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tt.  WESTERN  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  SO- 
® CIETY. 

Want  of  space  obliged  us  last 
",  month  to  terminate  abruptly  our 

insertion  of  the  principal  contents 
2 of  the  first  number  of  this  interest- 
t ing  periodical.  We  could  insert 
s only  the  introductory  paragraph 

* of  the  address  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  We  earnestly  bespeak 
the  particular  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  remainder,  which  is 
as  follows: — 

I.  Principles  of  Organization. 

Thi®  Society,  in  whose  behalf  we  ad- 
dress you,  has  been  in  operation  little 
more  than  one  year.  Its  form  of  organi- 
zation was  intended  to  subservo  the  best 
interests  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  cause 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  a way 
the  least  likely  to  create  excitement,  or 
awaken  unkind  feeling.  As  its  fundamen- 
tal principle  is  the  association  of  Presby- 
teries, as  such , in  the  work  of  Foreign 
Missions,  it  offers  to  those  who  adopt  the 
principle  of  ecclesiastical  organization,  or 
the  action  of  the  church  as  such,  every 
essential  feature  of  the  plan  which  they 
require  : its  Board  of  Directors  being  an 
assembly  met  by  Presbyterial  appoint- 
ment to  fulfil  certain  specific  duties.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  this  association  of 
Presbyteries  is  voluntary,  and  as  the 
Board  so  constituted,  claims  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  other  parts  of  the  church ; con- 
nects itself  with  no  other  duties  or  ques- 
tions whatever;  and  leaves  all  particular 
congregations  and  individuals,  to  act  with 
it  or  not  as  they  think  proper,  it  presents 
no  feature  which  can  give  offence  to  the 
warmest  advocates  of  voluntary  associa- 
tion. The  annual  meetings  of  its  Board 
will  probably  itinerate,  as  the  convenience 
of  its  members  and  the  interests  of  Mis- 
sions may  require.  There  is  indeed  in  the 
constitution  a power  given  to  the  Synod, 
to  elect  such  an  additional  number  of  di- 
rectors, above  what  is  chosen  by  the  Pres- 
byteries, as  to  provide  for  the  contiguous 
location  of  an  executive  committee;  but 
to  the  board,  the  superintendence  of  the 
whole  concern  properl  y belongs;  and  this, 
with  the  single  exception  now  mentioned, 
is  composed  of  one  Minister  and  one  Rul- 
ing Klder,  from  each  Presbytery  compos- 
ing the  Society.  Whon  its  formation  and 
these  principles  of  organization  were  an- 
nounced, they  met  the  approbation  of  many, 
in  various  parts  of  our  body ; and  by  one 


or  two  Synods,  and  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  our  church,  the  existence  of  the 
Society  was  spoken  of  in  terms  of  gratu- 
lation.  The  Divine  favour  seemed  to  at- 
tend its  earliest  measures,  and  many  ex- 
pressed the  animating  hope,  that,  for  the 
cause  of  Christ  and  the  souls  of  men  in 
pagan  lands,  a new  and  brighter  day  was 
about  to  dawn  upon  us.  Some  Presbyte- 
ries and  churches,  with  a promptness  that 
cheered  our  hearts,  tendered  at  once  the 
affectionate  and  substantial  proofs  of  their 
interest  in  these  movements.  But,  bre- 
thren, we  regret  to  say,  that  it  would 
seem,  even  amidst  the  grief  arising  from 
the  sudden  removal  of  one  of  the  moat 
promising  of  Missionaries,  to  have  been 
thus  far  denied  a word  of  encouragement 
—a  token  of  approbation,  from  many  of 
those  on  the  faith  of  whose  co-operation 
the  effort  was  begun ! Our  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  and  the  eldership,  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  if  the  dying  wish  of 
the  devoted  Barr,  as  the  standard  fell  from 
his  hand  and  he  sunk  in  death,  “ 0 that 
our  enterprise  to  Africa  may  at  length 
arouse  our  church  to  the  long  neglected 
work  of foreign  missions ,”  is  ever  realized, 
the  leaders  of  our  tribes  must  not  wait  to 
be  visited  and  entreated  themselves,  be- 
fore they  begin  to  put  their  hands  in  mo- 
tion; and  the  people  must  not  hold  back 
their  contributions  and  their  prayers,  (for 
both  usually  go  together,)  until  the  soli- 
citor of  their  compassion  has  had  time  to 
reach  them.  All  should  feel  that  the  law 
of  the  Saviour  is  in  their  hands,  and  that 
ere  this  can  in  all  cases  possibly  be  done, 
the  tongue  that  should  plead  for  the  be- 
nighted heathen,  and  the  hand  that  should 
give  for  their  relief,  may  be  alike  cold 
and  silent  in  the  grave. 

II.  Missionaries , and  Fields  of  Labour. 

Though  greatly  afflicted  by  the  sudden 
and  lamented  death  uf  one  of  its  first 
missionaries,  just  as  he  was  about  to  em- 
bark for  Africa,  the  Society  has  been  per- 
mitted to  see  his  surviving  associate  ad- 
vance on  bis  destined  way,  and  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  he  has  already  set  his 
feet  on  that  benighted  continent,  soon,  we 
hope,  to  be  followed  by  other  labourers  of 
kindred  spirit.  Two  or  three  other  bre- 
thren are  expected  to  leave  this  country 
about  the  first  of  Msy,  for  Eastern  Asia, 
with  a view  to  the  commencement  of  a 
Mission  in  Northern  India , or  some  other 
unoccupied  field  in  that  populous  region 
of  the  globe.  The  Society  have  also  two 
or  three  other  young  brethren  under  their 
care,  soon  to  be  licensed  preachers  of  the 
gospel,  and  two  or  three  other  assistants, 
from  among  whom,  it  is  our  expectation 
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to  fit  out  a ll'istcrn  Mission  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year. 

HI.  Plan  of  the  Committee. 

Having  thus  been  permitted,  through 
the  Providential  smiles  of  the  blessed  Re- 
deemer, to  make,  during  the  first  year 
of  their  existence  as  a Society,  an  auspi- 
cious beginning  in.  this  great  and  good 
work,  the  Board  of  Directors  havo  judged 
it  necessary  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
Corresponding  Secretary  and  General 
Agent,  whose  attention  is  hereafter  to  be 
exclusively  given  to  tho  Society ; but 
whose  support  is  not  to  be  drawn  from  its 
general  funda.  Under  this  arrangement 
it  is  tho  purpose  of  the  Committee,  as  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  may  enable  them,  to 
proceed  in  the  missionary  work  with  on- 
orgy  and  perseverance.  The  main  propo- 
sition which  they  would  now  bring  forward 
for  the  solemn  consideration  of  tho  Pres- 
byterian church  is,  that  an  effort  he  made 
to  secure  one  missionary  to  the  heathen  for, 
and  belonging  to,  and  supported  as  far  as 
possible  by  each  and  every  Presbytery 
toithin  its  bounds.  If  some  of  the  smaller 
Presbyteries  were  assured,  that  on  making 
the  attempt  and  doing  what  they  could, 
they  should  receive  aid  from  some  one  of 
tho  larger,  would  not  this  plan  be  entirely 
practicable?  Would  it  not  be  an  allow- 
ance for  tho  heathen  sufficiently  scanty, 
to  say  the  least?  Docs  it  not  propose  a 
principle  of  distinct  Presbytcrial  obliga- 
tion— and  of  speedy,  attainable  good  ? Our 
desire  is  to  see  each  Presbytery,  in  reli- 
ance upon  Christ,  at  least  make  the  at- 
tempt. This  their  herald  of  salvation, 
should,  if  circumstances  allow,  be  solocted 
by  themselves; — be  “ sot  apart’’  by  their 
own  body  ; be  directed  (if  practicable)  to 
the  field  of  their  choice;  leave  his  name 
permanently  on  their  roll ; bo  expected 
Btatedly  to  report  to  them,  and  occasion- 
ally through  them  to  make  his  written 
appeals  to  the  churches  under  their  care. 
When  any  Presbytery  passes  its  solemn 
vote  to  undertake  the  support  of  one 
missionary  under  our  care,  it  becomes  a 
constituent  part  of  this  association  of 
Presbyteries,  entitled  to  tho  choice  of  two 
directors,  one  minister  and  one  ruling 
elder,  and  to  tho  transmission  to  its  mem- 
bers of  the  missionary  publication  of  the 
socioly.  When  such  presbytery  finds  itself 
unable,  within  a reasonable  time,  to  select 
a missionary,  the  committee  engage,  as 
the  Hope  of  Israel  may  enable  them,  to 
proposo  one  to  them,  and  if  approved  of 
by  them,  to  send  him  into  their  bounds, 
commissioned  to  aid  in  raising  the  sum 
roquirod  for  his  support,  and  to  enlist  the 
Christian  sympathies  and  fervent  prayers 
of  the  people,  in  the  important  enterprise 
in  which  ho  is  about  to  embark. 

If  the  fact  is  admitted,  that  in  a few 
cases  it  may  be  requisite  for  soino  of  the 
smaller  Presbyteries  to  unite  in  an  effort 


of  this  kind,  or  to  throw  their  coniributioas 
into  tho  common  fund,  hole  entirely  prac- 
ticable does  it  appear  immediately  to  pro- 
vide the  moans  for  this  immense  augmen- 
tation of  effort  to  evangelize  the  world? 
And  this  too,  in  a way  which,  (instead  or 
limiting  as  is  now  too  often  the  case,  the 
charitable  contributions  of  the  ebard(,  to 
a comparatively  few  individuals  sad  con- 
gregations,) would  diffuse  its  happy  influ- 
ences over  tho  entire  body.  This  pha 
would  also  leave  to  larger  nod  wealthier 
Presbyteries,  above  what  would  ha  re- 
quisite to  support  their  rnUaioairy,  addi- 
tional resources  to  aid  the  society  on  a 
special  emorgency,  or  to  give  substantial 
assistance  to  the  other  Foreign  Board. 
Another  advantage,  is,  that  by  leaving  it 
with  each  Presbytery  to  lake  its  own  mea- 
sures, and  fulfil  the  principal  egeeacy  in 
tho  collection  of  its  own  fund*,  there  may 
be  secured  a very  important  string  of  ex- 
pense and  labour  in  the  employment  of 
special  agents  to  visit  tho  churches ; and 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  several  con- 
gregational Auxiliaries  may  be  so  ar- 
ranged in  Presbytery,  as  to  afford  itptcial 
delegation  to  each ; and  give  interest  to 
all.  There  are  now  comparatively  few 
Presbyteries  by  which  this  is  done,  tad 
yet  this  largo  accession  of  missionaries  in 
the  foreign  field  would  require  an  xveraee 
annual  expenso  of  less  than  37 £ cents  far 
each  communicant  in  the  Presbyterian 
church.  It  is  true  that  the  support  el 
missionaries  simply,  is  far  from  being  all 
the  exponao  connected  with  missions  to 
the  heathen.  The  provision  of  printing- 
presses  for  the  publication  of  the  table, 
tracts,  and  school  hooka;  the  support  of 
schools,  to  say  nothing  of  other  items  of 
expense,  are  indispensable.  But  are  then 
not  somo  Presbytorios  which  might  »or- 
tain  two  or  throe  missionaries,  and  tbas 
leave  tho  contribution  of  smaller  ones, 
and  of  those  congregations  in  which  ne- 
ttling is  done  presbytcrially , as  well  as  tba 
spocial  donations  and  legacies  of  individu- 
als, to  meet  the  general  expenditures  of 
different  missions? 

IV.  The  other  Hoard. 

When  we  oxpross  our  ardent  desire  to 
geo  each  Presbytery  thus  acting  in  the 
distinct  and  visible  form  of  a missionary 
society,  having  its  own  labourer  in  the 
field,  you  will  not  understand  us  to  speak 
of  such  a result  in  exclusive  reference  to 
this  society.  The  main  thing  is  to  hare 
the  principle  acted  upon,  and  let  this  be  in 
that  connexion  which  each  Presbytery 
may  on  the  whole  prefer.*  In  reference 
to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioner* 
for  Foreign  Miesions,  wo  hope  to  cherish 


* One  or  two  larger  Presbytories,  have 
alroady  undertaken  to  sustain  ouc  Mis- 
sionary under  each  Board. 
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no  selfish  principle;  and  wo  shall  appeal 
to  no  sectarian  feeling.  We  contemplate 
its  past  achievements  and  its  present  pros- 
perity with  unraingled  pleasure.  Our  only 
strife  will  be  to  copy  its  every  good  exam- 
le,  and  try  not  to  be  outdone  by  it  in 
ind  affection  and  Christian  magnanimity. 
We  hope  to  be  able  as  a Presbyterian 
Board,  (perhaps  in  a feeble  and  humble 
measure,)  to  incroase  the  amount  of  mis- 
sionary feeling  and  effort  in  our  church, 
but  certainly  on  such  principles  of  mutual 
harmony  and  brotherly  co-operation,  as 
every  sincere  disciple  of  Christ  will  de- 
light to  witness.  When,  better  than  a 
year  ago,  we  cast  our  eye  over  tho  Pres- 
byterian church,  numbering  more  than 
2000  congregations,  and  extending  over  a 
vast  territory,  and  disturbed  with  confiict- 
ing  opinions  as  to  the  best  and  most  scrip- 
tural forms  of  evangelical  effort,  we  felt 
that  something  more  should  be  done  to 
secure  for  millions,  shrouded  in  utter 
darkness,  the  animated  exertions  of  the 
entire  body.  To  this  an  additional  society 
seemed  necessary;  nor  did  it  appear  to  us 
that  the  excited  state  of  the  church  and 
the  fear  of  collision  constituted  a sufficient 
reason  for  omission,  or  delay,  in  reference 
to  the  most  likely  means  of  accelerating 
the  spread  of  tho  everlasting  gospel 
through  tho  earth.  We  thought  we  saw 
the  Presbyterian  church,  in  common  with 
others  in  this  favoured  land,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  resources,  which  might  be  used  to 
great  effect  for  the  eternal  benefit  of  many 
to  whom  no  Saviour  had  ever  been  made 
known;  and  wo  asked,  “ Must  she,  as  a 
church,  yet  stand  with  folded  hands,  and 
see  generation  after  generation  pass  away 
without  an  effort  to  save  them."’’  Much,  it 
is  true,  has  been  done  ; but  in  view  of  the 
judgment-day,  and  the  increasing  calls  for 
help  from  every  pagan  land,  can  we  hope 
to  be  approved  of  God,  and  richly  blessed 
in  spiritual  things,  if  in  this  large  and  ex- 
tended body  there  exists  no  solitary  insti- 
tution, for  the  important  work  of  foreign 
missions?  And  now,  if  the  glory  of  our 
Redeemer  is  dearer  to  our  hearts  than  the 
honour  of  this  or  that  society,  and  if,  in- 
stead of  foreboding  disunion,  we  pray  fer- 
vently for  the  prosperity  of  both  societies, 
may  we  not  ail  alike  rejoice  in  the  exist- 
ence and  usefulness  of  both. 

CONCLUSION. 

With  those  views,  Christian  brethren, 
we  claim  from  you  as  Presbyterians,  a 
kind  feeling  towards  this  Society,  as  it 
has  no  party  ends  to  serve,  and  nothing  in 
its  ecclesiastical  organization  which  you 
do  not  profess  to  approve.  If  you  prefer 
the  American  Board,  and  are  zealously 
engaged  in  doing  all  you  can  to  aid  it,  we 
have  only  to  wish  you  the  abundant  bless- 
ing of  the  Master  whom  you  serve  If 


you  would  act  with  ua,  in  this  groat  and 
good  work,  we  tender  to  you  the  hand  of 
fellowship,  and  greet  you  as  sharers  with 
us  in  the  trials  and  the  joys  of  this  glorious 
enterprise.  With  such  aid  as  Jehovah 
Jesus  may  deign  to  give  us,  let  us  now 
make  an  effort  for  our  benighted  fel- 
low-men, correspondent  to  the  immense 
importance  of  the  object.  As  we  look 
back  upon  many  departed  years,  in  which 
our  church,  with  few  exceptions,  has 
seemed  to  forget  the  cause  dearest  to 
the  heart  of  the  compassionate  Saviour; 
does  not  the  review  of  opportunities  of 
good  nevor  to  bo  recalled,  strike  the  mind 
with  emotions  of  deep  regret?  And  had 
our  church  caught  and  preserved  alive  af- 
ter his  decease,  the  ffarae  of  missionary 
zeal  that  burnt  so  purely  in  the  soul  of 
Brainerd , and  from  that  moment  advanced 
forward  as  the  Lord  might  have  prosper- 
ed her,  in  the  dissemination  of  the  gospel; 
how  many  blessings  would  she  havo  pour- 
ed upon  distant  lands,  and  how  much  do- 
mestic prosperitv  would  this  day  attest  to 
the  wisdom  of  her  course.  The  past  is 
beyond  recall ; but  may  not  a redeeming 
spirit  yet  assign  her  a high  and  enviable 
agency  in  the  first  and  noblest  of  earthly 
achievements?  If  intense  desire,  and  vi- 
gorous action,  and  humble  trust  in  God, 
are  united  with  fervent  prayer,  what  ob- 
stacles may  not  be  overcome, — wh&t  joy- 
ful results  may  not  the  Father  give? 

To  our  Fathers  and  Brethren  in  the 
gospel  ministry , shall  this  Society  look  for 
counsel  and  co-operation,  and  look  in  vain? 
On  a plan  which  secures  Presbylerial  su- 
perintendence, and  yet  excludes  the  occa- 
sions of  discord,  will  this  Society,  strug- 
gling with  all  the  difficulties  of  a new  un- 
dertaking, in  vain  ask  tho  ministry  to 
make  known  its  wants  to  their  people,  and 
bring  it  before  their  congregations,  as  de- 
siring an  interest  in  their  prayers  ? Surely 
it  cannot  be. 

In  our  extended  connexion  arc  there 
not  thousands  of  pious  females,  to  whom 
the  moral  and  social  degradation  of  the 
heathen,  (so  painfully  attested  by  the  con- 
dition of  wives  and  mothers  and  orphan 
children  in  those  lands,)  must  make  a 
strong  appeal;  and  may  not  a society 
which  would  extend  the  manifold  blessings 
which  we  enjoy,  promise  itself  the  imme- 
diate and  continued  exertions,  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Redeemer's  family  to  which 
the  cause  of  benevolence  is  so  much  in- 
debted. What  might  not  benighted  Africa 
hope  to  experience,  if  each  Christian  fe- 
male in  our  communion  would  resolve  to 
do  what  she  could  to  promote  and  foster 
tho  spirit  of  foreign  missions?  Are  there 
not  also  in  our  churches  many  men  of 
wealth,  whom  God  has  made  tho  stewards 
of  his  bounty;  and  many  others  whom  he 
is  signally  prospering  in  the  pursuit  of  hi- 
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crative  business,  by  whom  the  foreign 
missionary  interest  should  be  remember- 
ed ? Before  the  minds  of  such  men,  what 
claim  can  surpass  that  which  speaks  in  be- 
half of  such  as  have  yet  to  learn  that  there 
is  a Saviour:  and  yet  to  receive  the  gift 
of  civilisation  ? If  the  solf-denied  mis- 
sionary on  the  arid  sands  of  Africa,  is  but 
doing  and  suffering  what  Christ  requires, 
will  be  own  as  his  disciples  men  who  hoard 
up  or  spend  in  opulence,  the  aid  which 
these  servants  need  ? 

Finally.  We  earnestly  entreat  all,  of 
every  class  and  Btation,  in  the  church,  now 
enjoying  throughout  the  extended  limits 
of  this  happy  republic  the  temporal  and 
spiritual — the  personal,  social,  and  politi- 
cal blessings  which  the  gospel  sheds  upon 
mankind,  to  lay  to  heart,  on  this  subject, 
the  calls  of  duty  and  the  generous  prompt- 
ings of  humanity.  If  we  turn  back  to  the 
conditiou  of  our  ancestry  before  Christia- 
nity visited  them,  do  we  not  find  them  to 
have  been  much  in  the  same  state  in 
which  the  unevangelized  portions  of  the 
earth  noware;  and  as  there  remains  not 
a question  that  the  gosjiel  has  wrought 
Ibis  change,  do  we  not  owe  it  as  an  ho- 
nourable debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who 
freely  brought  it  to  them,  to  exert  our- 
selves to  convey  it  to  those  who  have  it 
not?  Even  if  we  were  to  affirm,  that  per- 
haps the  heathen  may  be  Baved  without 
it ; that  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos  and 
the  Africans  is  good  enough  as  a religion, 
still,  it  would  be  true,  that  as  it  has  not 
removed  their  barbarous  cruel  habits,— 
their  moral  and  political  degradation,  and 
their  wretched  ignorance  and  mental  im- 
becility, Christianity  would  be  a blessing 
sufficiently  great  and  precious,  to  compen- 

Knaate  for  all  the  cost,  and  privation,  and 
lour  of  its  propagation.  But  when  mul- 
titudes of  these  people  feel  deeply  sensi- 
ble of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  their  reli- 
gion: when  its  cruel  and  obscene  rites 
often  involve  acts  of  wickedness,  and  a 
prodigality  of  comfort  and  of  life,  too  dis- 
tressing for  a Christian  eye  to  witness; 
when  amidst  the  most  degraded  of  them, 
fields  of  labour  are  opening  ; and  when 
■elf-denied,  devoted  men  are  willing  to  be 
sent  to  them,  can  there  remain  a doubt  as 
to  the  course  of  duty?  If  they  were  the 
possessors  of  what  you  enjoy,  and  you 
were  in  their  situation,  would  you  think 
any  effort  too  great  to  remove  the  barba- 
rity, the  ignorance,  and  superstition  in 
which  you  were  involved?  And  who  has 
made  you  to  differ?  Is  it  not  that  very 
Saviour  whose  last  command  you  are  now 
considering ; and  in  his  omniscient  sight 
can  you  say,  I truly  hare  done  all  that  I 
reasonably  could, — I am  unwilling  to  do 
more  ? Can  you  go  to  a throne  of  grace, 
and  daily  thank  him  for  the  gift  of  the 
blessed  gospel,  and  ask  him  to  send  it  to 


May, 

others,  and  yet  do  little  or  nothing  to  ex- 
press the  one,  or  effect  the  other  ? In  all 
matters  of  common  life,  would  you  not 
say  yourself,  there  is  no  sincerity  in  such 
expressions  ? “ I express  gratitude  for 

the  gospel,  but  here  by  mv  side  is  the 
Book  which  tells  me  how  I am  to  show 
it.  I pray  for  the  conversion  of  the  hea- 
then, but  here  is  the  word  which  express- 
ly mentions  the  instrumentality  by  which, 
and  the  persons  by  whom  it  is  to  be  done. 
If  1 do  not  feel  thus,  why  do  1 assure  my 
Maker  that  I do?  If  1 am  sincere,  why 
do  1 not;  according  to  my  ability,  use  the 
means?  Either  my  prayers  or  my  prac- 
tice must  be  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  im- 
mediately corrected !” 

But  why  should  any  of  you  leave  room 
for  such  unpleasant  misgivings?  Soon 
will  all  your  present  professions,  as  welt 
as  existing  opportunities  to  improve  them, 
forever  cease  to  be  yours.  That  genera- 
tion of  benighted  men,  to  whom  you 
■night  have  been  instrumental  in  dispens- 
ing the  gospel  of  peace,  will  have  passed 
away.  It  is  now  in  your  power  to  exert 
by  your  example,  your  liberality,  and  your 
prayers,  an  influence  however  compara- 
tively small,  which  will  be  felt ; and  He 
who  gives  you  all,  cannot  be  an  indifferent 
spectator  of  your  actions.  He,  in  distress, 
and  in  the  hour  of  death,  must  be  your 
only  refuge  ; and  when  through  the  merits 
of  Christ,  you  then  turn  to  Him,  for  the 
richest  of  his  mercies,  will  it  impart  no 
consolation,  to  remember  that  in  the  days 
of  your  prosperity,  the  destitute  were  not 
forgotten ; that  you  cheered  the  hearts  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Zion,  by  noble  efforts 
to  convey  the  blessed  gospel  to  11  every 
creature  T" 

Francis  Herron,  Chairman. 
E.  P.  Swift,  Secretary. 

Pittsburg,  March  8,  1833. 

We  omit  the  whole  of  the 
“ Correspondence  of  Missiona- 
ries.” 

MISSIONS  of  tbe  societt. 

Since  its  organization,  the  Board  has 
received  under  its  care  sxven  Missiona- 
ries, besides  two  or  three  assistants 
intended  for  a western  mission.  These 
have  been  distributed  in  the  following 
manner : 

1.  To  Western  Jlfrica,  two. — Rev. 
Messrs.  John  B.  Pinney,  and  Joseph  W. 
Barr.  By  the  sudden  death  of  the  latter, 
just  as  he  was  about  to  embark  for  Africa, 
the  society  sustained  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
most  promising  missionaries.  His  sur- 
viving associate,  Mi.  Pinney,  sailed  for 
Africa  on  the  1st  of  January  last. 

2.  Northern  India,  three. — Messrs. 
John  C.  Louirie  and  William  Reed,  two  of 
those  brethren,  are  expected  to  sail  from 
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thin  country  for  Calcutta,  about  the  1st  of 
May. 

3.  7V>  Me  Indians  west  of  tho  Missis* 
aippi,  two.  One  of  these  brethren  is  ex- 
pected to  proceed,  in  company  with  some 
other  person,  during  the  ensuing  summer, 
to  tho  site  of  the  proposed  establishment , 
and  make  preparations  for  the  reception 
of  the  other  members  in  the  following 
autumn. 

To  Western  and  eventually  Central  Af- 
rica, this  society  has  from  the  beginning 
looked,  as  one  of  the  principal  fields  of  its 
intended  operations.  To  that  benighted 
land  it  consecrated  its  first  efforts : and 
all  the  information  which  has  been  since 
received,  has  but  tended  to  increase  its  de- 
sire to  draw,  in  a special  manner,  the  at- 
tention of  American  Christians,  and  of 
young  men  devoted  to  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions, to  that  long-neglccted  and  interest- 
ing part  of  the  globe.  The  climate  of  Af- 
rica, however,  is  terrific  to  tho  white 
man ; and  few,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  have 
the  courage  to  face  its  dangers.  The  fall 
of  the  lamented  Barr,  leaving  his  heroic 
associate  to  advance  t done , seemed  with  a 
solemn  emphasis  to  reiterate  the  question, 
whom  shall  wc  send  ? and  tho  long  silence 
which  has  since  occurred,  not  only  pro- 
claims the  magnitude  of  tho  loss  of  even 
a single  man,  whose  heart  was  turned  to 
Africa,  but  the  extent  to  which  there 
prevails,  in  the  public  mind,  a sense  of 
the  perilous  nature  of  the  enterprise. 
This  dread,  however,  must  be  overcome : 
and  when  the  experiment  shall  have  been 
fairly  made,  in  reference  to  the  interior, 
wo  shall  be  disappointed  if  it  docs  not  show 
that  places  may  bo  found,  where  security 
as  to  health  and  life,  may  be  as  great,  to 
say  the  least,  as  in  some  other  portions 
of  the  great  held.  Whatever  hopes  of  ul- 
timate aid  from  the  labours  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Africans,  educated  in  this  country, 
may  be  entertained,  in  respect  to  tho  illu- 
mination of  its  interior  population,  it  is 
manifest  that,  for  the  present,  the  church 
must  look  to  olhor  means  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work. 

If  the  peculiar  claims  of  that  vast  Held 
are  considered,  and  li  prayer  without  ceas- 
ing” is  offered  in  its  behalf,  by  every  sin- 
cere disciple  of  Christ,  thore  is  reason  to 
hope  that  tho  Lord  of  the  harvest  will 
provide  labourers  for  that  self-denying  and 
perilous  expedition. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COM- 
MITTEE. 

At  a late  meeting  of  the  Committee, 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted, 
viz. 

Resolved , 1st.  That  the  plan  which  the 
£xccutive  Committee  have  proposed  in 
their  Circular  Address,  of  having  each 
presbytery  undertake  the  support  of  at 
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least  one  member  of  their  body,  for  tho  fo- 
reign service,  with  whom  a stated  com- 
munication may  be  preserved,  is  intended 
as  well  to  advance  tho  interests  of  piety 
and  holiness  at  home,  by  diffusing  the  spi- 
rit of  the  missionary  enterprise  over  the 
whole  church}  as  to  extend  the  light  of  the 
glorious  gospel  to  the  heathen. 

And  whereas  it  is  tho  belief  of  this  com- 
mittee, that  there  aro,  within  the  bounds 
of  tho  Presbyterian  Church,  a sufficient 
number  of  Presbyteries  who  could,  and 
would,  if  such  on  appeal  were  solemnly 
made  to  them,  engago,  in  addition  to  what 
is  now  dono  for  Foreign  Missions,  to  sup- 
port on  this  plan,  as  many  missionaries  of 
approved  character,  as  it  might  be  offered 
for  the  service. 

Therefore , Resolved , 2d.  That  this  com- 
mittee will  send  forth,  during  the  present 
year,  at  least  twelve  missionaries,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  now  engaged,  provided  suit- 
able persons  can  be  obtained. 

Resolved , 3d.  That  in  view  of  the  fact, 
that  many  important  Helds  for  missionary 
labour  are  open  and  opening  in  foreign 
lands,  they  cannot  but  regard  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  as  addressing,  at  this  im- 
portant crisis,  a solemn  and  earnest  appeal 
to  ministers  of  the  gospel , as  well  as  can- 
didates for  the  sacred  office , in  our  land, 
and  colling  upon  them  in  a special  man- 
ner, to  decido  whether  this  great  and  good 
work  sliall  be  retarded,  in  consequence  of 
a deficiency  in  the  number  of  labourers 
who  are  willing  to  encounter  the  perils 
and  privations  of  the  missionary  enter- 
prise. 

Resolved , 4th.  That  as  in  some  parts 
of  the  groat  Held,  both  on  tho  Eastern  and 
Western  continents,  tho  cause  of  missions 
may  be  subserved  by  the  employment  of 
men  to  visit  remolo  regions,  and  institute 
such  researches  as  to  the  manuors  and 
customs  of  the  people,  and  the  best  sta- 
tions, and  methods  of  communicating  in- 
struction, as  may  be  useful  to  the  mis- 
sionary cause,  this  committee  would  espe- 
cially inquire,  whether  there  may  not  be 
some  labourers  in  the  domestic  service, 
who  might,  for  a limited  number  of  yoars, 
thus  embark  with  much  prospect  of  use- 
fulness to  a cause,  whoso  claims  upon  the 
entire  Church  of  God  on  earth,  are  every 
year  becoming  more  and  more  distinct  and 
impressive. 

Finally , Resolved , That  in  view  of  tho 
solemn  responsibility  resting  upon  every 
distinct  portion  of  the  visible  Church  of 
Christ,  us  respects  the  conversion  of  tho 
world,  this  committee  would  respectfully 
and  affectionately  suggest  to  their  breth- 
ren, whether  it  might  not  be  expedient 
for  all  the  presbyteries  of  our  body,  irre- 
spective entirely  of  their  co  operation 
with  the  American  Board  or  this  society, 
to  meet  simultaneously  within  thoir  rc- 
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spectivo  bounds,  on  tho  first  Monday  of 
September  next,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  present  state  of  the  unevangelized  por- 
tions of  the  earth;  the  duty  of  the  church 
in  relation  to  this  subject;  the  best  means 
of  promoting  the  interosts  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions; connecting  the  same  with  such 
general  exhibitions  of  the  stato  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  progress  and  present 
state  of  missions;  and  Buch  devotional  ex- 
ercises and  free  conversations  on  the  sub- 
ject,— as  each  Presbytory  might  think 
proper  to  direct. 

JUYXMLE  BENEVOLENCE. 

Four  clergymen  have  already  been  made 
life  members  and  one  a director  for  life, 
of  this  society,  by  the  contributions  of 
Juvenile  Missionary  Societies,  and  dona- 
tions from  one  or  two  Sabbath  schools 
have  been  received.  As  an  important 
part  of  the  efforts  of  missionaries  in  fo- 
reign lands,  consists  in  the  establishment 
of  schools,  and  an  attention  to  tho  condi- 
tion and  the  improvement  of  heathen 
children,  there  seems  to  be  great  propriety 
in  interesting  our  youth  and  children  in 
these  benevolent  labours.  To  see  the 
youthful  eye  kindle  with  delight  at  the 
thought  of  boing  permitted  to  appropriate 
from  its  little  resources,  or  tho  fruit  of 
its  own  earnings,  something  that  may 
contribute  to  tho  welfare  of  the  unblessed 
children  of  Africa,  must  afford  peculiar 
satisfaction  to  every  parent,  who  would 
wish  to  have  its  child  distinguished  for 
those  humane  and  generous  feelings,  and 
benevolent  habits,  which  are  the  best  se- 
curity to  virtue,  and  the  best  safeguard 
against  vice,  in  after  life — we  shall  insert, 
in  our  next,  an  Address  to  that  class  of 
contributors,  which  has  been  furnished  by 
a friend;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  invite 
tho  attention  of  the  young  in  our  churches 
to  this  subject. 

SYSTEMATIC  CO-OPERATION. 

To  each  of  our  Ministerial  Brethren  to 
whom  this  little  work  is  sent;  and  whose 
Presbytery  or  Congregation  may  not  be 
alroady  engaged  in  tho  support  of  Foreign 
Missions,  in  a connexion  which  they  may 
prefer  to  ours,  we  would  affectionately 
propose  the  following  inquiries. 

1.  In  reliance  upon  the  aid  ofthe  Media- 
tor of  the  New  Covenant,  and  the  kind  co- 
operation of  your  Brethren  of  the  Presby- 
tery, would  it  not  bo  consistent,  to  propose 
at  your  next  staled  meeting,  that  a reso- 
lution be  passed  and  an  effort  be  com- 
menced, to  raise  within  your  bounds  a 
sum  sufficient  for  the  support  of  one  Mis- 
sionary ; or  what  would  bo  sufficient  when 
united  with  a similar  effort  on  the  part  of 
another  Presbytery? 

2.  Might  not  a Congregational  Associa- 
tion be  formed  among  your  people  by 


which  something  might  bo  raised  to  assist 
tbe  Society?  The  simplest  form  would  be 
to  appoint  a Treasurer,  divide  tbe  congre- 
gation into  districts,  and  appoint  collectors 
to  visit  each,  and  receive  whatever  sunn 
the  people  might  bo  willing  to  give. 

3.  Might  not  all  the  collections  which 
arc  made  at  the  Monthly  Concert,  fee  re- 
gularly and  properly  appropriated  to  ttm 
important  object?  Or,  if  the  concert  is 
not  statedly  observed,  might  not  this  be 
done  on  tho  preceding  or  following  Sab- 
bath ? 

4.  With  a view  to  tho  diffusion  of  mis- 
sionary intelligence,  could  there  not  be 
obtained  a list  of  subscribers,  who  might 
be  willing  to  pay  GO  cents  a year  for  ibis 
publication,  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
enlarge  and  improve,  as  the  prospect*  and 
patronage  of  the  society  advance?  If  ail 
our  brethren  were  to  carry  these  isggta- 
tiona  into  effect,  there  might  not  only  be 

a great  saving  of  expense  and  brae,  but  a 
rich  participation  in  the  pleasart  of  doing 
good;  and  in  the  spiritual  blessings  whieh 
are  connected  with  sincere  exertions  to 
send  tho  gospel  to  the  heathen.  Nlay  we 
not,  then,  hope  that  this  little  service  wiB 
not  bo  denied? 

This  work  will  be  sent  gratuitously  to 
the  pastors  of  all  such  congregations,  as 
statedly  contribute  to  its  funds ; to  the  of- 
ficers of  all  Auxiliary  Societies  : to  the 
active  friends  ofthe  society,  wherever  de- 
sired ; other  persons  who  may  order  it, 
will  be  expected  to  pay  the  sum  of  GO  cts. 
per  annum,  to  go  to  tbe  general  use  of  the 
Institution. 

All  communications  relating  to  remit- 
tances and  the  transmission  of  funds, 
should  be  directed  to  Rev.  Elisha  Macut- 
dy,  Briceland's  Cross  Roads,  Washing- 
ton county,  Pennsylvania;  or  Mr.  Samuel 
Thompson,  No.  10,  Market  Bireet,  Pitl»- 
burgh. 

All  others  should  be  directed  to  Rev 
Elisha  P.  Swift,  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  Pittsburgh. 

It  appears  that  the  amount  of  donations 
and  contributions,  when  the  Chronicle 
was  published,  was  $3534  G5£.  We  hope 
the  amount  is  at  present  much  larger  than 
this ; as  we  know  that  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  and  General  Agent  has  been, 
and  still  is,  diligently  employed  in  obtain- 
ing additions  to  the  funds. 


TIDINGS  FROM  MR.  FINNEY. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Pinney,  very  recently  received,  and 
announcing  his  safe  arrival  on  the 
African  coast,  is  highly  gratifying. 
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We  extract  it  from  the  Presbyte- 
rian—that  paper  not  being  seen  by 
a number  of  our  readers,  although 
taken  by  others. 

February  VJth,  1833. 

Dear  Sir, — We  have  arrived  safely  and 
happily  at  the  home  of  the  oppressed, 
where  freedom,  spreading  her  broad  man- 
tle, invites  the  injured  6ona  of  Africa  to 
liberty  and  happiness.  The  verdure  is  be- 
yond expression  delightful.  Cape  Mount 
acemcd  a paradise,  when  first  seen  last 
Sabbath  morning,  as  one  peak  after  an- 
other was  discovered  to  us  by  the  ascend- 
ing mist ; and  Cape  Mesurado,  distant 
only  half  a milu  from  our  anchorage, 
though  very  rocky,  presents  nothing  but 
the  deepest  luxuriance  of  vegetation  ; no 
rock  appears  except  at  the  extreme  point, 
where  the  retiring  surf  exposes  enough  to 
assure  us  that  it  is  there.  The  while 
beach  between  the  two  Capes,  a distance 
of  fifty  miles,  is  a beautiful  line  separating 
the  dark  green  waters  from  the  still  deeper 
vegetation ; which  resembles  very  much 
the  appearance  of  tho  coast  presunted  in 
entering  Charleston  Harbour.  Numerous 
palms  lilt  their  lofty  heads  all  along  the 
shore,  high  above  the  surrounding  forests, 
resembling  our  pines,  trimmed  almost  to 
the  top.  Natives  dressed  in  nature's  garb, 
in  light  shelly  canoes,  as  strange  as  them- 
selves, are  all  around  us.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  my  sensations  at  beholding 
theso  human  beings,  representing  1 sup- 
pose, fairly,  more  than  as  many  millions — 
come  on  board  our  vessel  just  before  we 
anchored  in  view  of  Monrovia,  on  Sunday 
evening,  without  even  a “ fig  leaf"  cover- 
ing— seeming  scarcely  to  have  made  a sin- 
gle step  towards  civilisation,  and  probably 
still  less  towards  godliness.  They  wore 
Kroomtn,  said  to  bo  the  noblest  and  most 
honest  of  all  the  seaboard  tribes;  their 
business  is  to  row  the  boats  in  loading  and 
unloading  vessels.  Capt.  Hatch  has  en- 
gaged fifteen,  and  I am  now  more  accus- 
tomed to  their  appearance.  When  on 
board  the  ship,  they  wear  a small  piece  of 
clotb  around  the  loins.  They  are  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  something  like  a ripe 
English  cherry.  Tho  Governor  received 
me  with  much  politeness  to-day,  and  in- 
vited me  to  dinner,  which,  from  my  cir- 
cumstances, 1 declined  acceding  to.  The 
town  consists  of  houses,  thinly  scattered 
here  and  there,  on  lots  as  they  have  been 
drawn  by  colonists  From  being  but  part- 
ly built,  and  there  being  no  horses  or  carts 
to  woar  a road,  the  streets  have  little  the 
appearance  of  a regular  town,  and  from 
the  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  every  spot 
not  under  cultivation  or  continual  uso,  is 
covered  with  weeds  and  bushes.  Y et  it  is 
much  pleasanter  than  I had  anticipated. 
The  air  is  cool  and  pleasant,  and  I was 


quite  surprised  to  observe  doth  coats  worn 
by  all  the  most  respectable  inhabitants. 
Gov.  M.  informs  me  that  when  he  travels, 
he  wears  his  coal  snd  overcoat,  and  lies 
down  any  where  in  them.  The  buildings 
are  well  calculated  for  coolness,  having  no 
fire-places,  and  being  quite  open.  Those 
of  the  colonists  whom  I saw,  received  me 
with  great  politeness,  and  were  dressed 
very  genteelly.  I think  I shall  like  Africa, 
and  from  all  accounts,  the  fever  ia  not  com- 
monly more  severe  than  many  intermit- 
tents  in  America.  It  is  a complete  fever 
and  ague,  and  in  most  cases  I am  informed 
is  light. 

1 hear  of  very  little  sickness  among 
those  who  came  in  the  Lafayette  and  Her- 
cules, which  arrived  two  weeks  ago.  The 
Jupiter  has  not  come  yet!  So  that  my 
long  delay  has  proved  no  delay,  and  I am 
here  sooner  than  if  I had  embarked  two 
months  earlier.  She  left  the  Cape  do 
Verde  some  time  ago,  end  has  not  been 
hoard  of  since  : but  is  supposed  to  be  on 
the  coast  to  the  windward  or  north. 
“ Man  doviseth  his  ways  but  God  dircct- 
eth  the  steps."  In  my  haste  I was  in- 
clined to  regret  having  missed  the  oppor- 
tunity, but  the  Lord  I trust  intended  it  for 
good.  Our  voyage  was  performed  in  about 
forty-two  days,  and  was  upon  the  whole 
very  pleasant.  The  Captain  did  all,  and 
more  than  I could  hare  anticipated,  to 
make  every  thing  pleasant.  His  conduct 
towards  the  emigrants,  was  marked  by 
forbearanco  and  kindness.  Religion  was 
countenanced  and  encouraged.  In  the 
cabin,  every  meal,  when  my  sea-sicknesa 
had  subsided,  was  commenced  by  giving 
thanks.  I have  revived  my  astronomical 
learning,  and  became  something  of  a prac- 
tical navigator  on  tho  voyage,  and  have 
acted  as  general  physician  At  times,  tho 
idea  of  being  entirely  alone,  has  depressed 
me  for  a few  moments ; but  generally  I 
have  felt,  and  at  present  do  feel,  happy 
and  cheerful. 

Ae  yet,  no  arrangement  has  been  made 
about  my  inland  journey, but  1 propose  go- 
ing ashore  this  morning  to  consult  on  the 
business.  I have  written  this  in  haste,  as 
1 wish  to  send  some  other  letters  by  tho 
Monrovia,  which  leaves  to-morrow. 

Yoars,  most  affectionately, 

Jons  B.  Pinnkt. 


FOREIGN. 

We  have  lately  received  from 
England  a copy  of  the  “ Brief 
View  of  the  Plan  and  Operations 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society;  and  of  kindred  Institu- 
tions throughout  the  world.”  This 
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society  may  justly  be  considered  as 
the  parent  of  all  similar  institu- 
tions now  in  existence.  A view  of 
its  present  state  and  operations 
must,  we  think,  gratify  every 
friend  to  the  Bible  cause;  and 
such  a view  may  be  obtained  by 
reading  the  following  brief  arti- 
cle— We  omit  only  one  short  and 
not  important  paragraph. 

The  object  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  is,  exclusively,  to  promote 
the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
without  note  or  comment,  both  at  borne 
and  abroad.  By  a fundamental  law  of  the 
Society,  the  copies  circulated  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  United  Kingdom  are  to  be 
those  of  the  authorized  version  only. 

The  constitution  of  tho  Society  ad- 
mits the  co-operation  of  all  persons  who 
aro  disposed  to  concur  in  its  support. 

Tho  proceedings  of  the  Society  are  con- 
ducted by  a Committee,  consisting  of 
thirty-six  laymen,  six  of  whom  aro  fo- 
reigners, residing  in  London  and  its  vi- 
cinity; half  of  the  remainder  are  members 
of  tho  Church  of  England,  and  tho  other 
half  members  of  other  denominations  of 
Christians. 

The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Trea- 
surer, and  Secretaries,  are  ex-officio  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee;  and  every  cler- 
gyman or  Dissenting  minister,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Society,  is  entitled  to  at- 
tend and  vote  at  all  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

One  guinea,  annually,  constitutes  a 
member  ; five  guineas,  annually,  a go- 
vernor ; ten  guineas,  at  ono  timo,  a lifo 
member ; fifty  pounds,  a life  governor. 
Governors  arc  entitled  to  attend  and  vote 
at  all  meetings  of  the  Committee. 

Members  are  entitled  to  purchase  Bi- 
bles and  Testaments,  at  reduced  prices,  to 
five  times  the  amount  of  their  annual  sub- 
scriptions;— donors  of  ten  guineas  are 
classed  with  annual  subscribers  of  ono 
guinea;  and  donors  of  filly  pounds  with 
those  of  five  guineas. 

Auxiliary  Societies  are  allowed  to  pur- 
chase Bibles  and  Testaments  at  prime 
cost;  their  members  having  the  same  pri- 
vileges also,  at  the  local  depositories,  as 
the  members  of  the  parent  society  onjoy 
in  London. 

The  centre  of  this  Institution  is  in  Lon- 
don ; and  its  Auxiliary  Societies,  Branch 
Societies,  and  Associations,  extend 
throughout  the  British  dominions  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-six  affiliated  Institutions  have  been 
formed  during  the  past  year.  Numerous 
correspondences  have  been  opened  with 


the  clergy  and  laity  of  different  nations  ; 
and  powerful  coadjutors  are  actively  em- 
ployed in  circulating  copies  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  among  men  “ of  every  nation 
under  heaven."  During  the  twenty-eight 
years  that  the  Society  has  existed,  it  has 
circulated  more  than  seven  millions,  six 
hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  expended  £1,878,382. 

Tho  receipts  of  the  Society  during  the 
last  year  have  amounted  to  81,7351. 16*.  4 d. 
They  have  arisen  from  the  usual  sources 
of  donations,  annual  subscriptions,  lega- 
cies, and  sales. 

The  expenditure  duriag  the  same  period 
has  been  98,4091.  10 s.  9d. 

The  issues  from  tho  depository  have 
amounted  to  343,145  copies,  and  on  the 
continent  to  240,743,  making  a total  of 
583,888. 

Auxiliary  Institutions  in  Scotland,  and 
others  in  correspondence  with  the  Parent 
Society,  have  been  supplied  with  copies 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  have  proved  very 
acceptable  ; and  contributions  have  been 
received  from  various  Societies  in  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
r * » * * 

Among  its  foreign  relations,  the  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Bible  Society  enume- 
rates many  Auxiliaries  and  Branches.  In 
Europe  it  has  established  itself  at  Malta  as 
a central  point  of  great  and  increasing  im- 
portance. In  Asia  its  cause  is  aided  and 
represented  by  the  Calcutta,  Madras, 
Bombay,  Columbo,  Singapore,  and  New 
South  Wales  Auxiliary  Societies,  and 
their  various  branches.  In  Africa,  simi- 
lar Institutions  are  established  at  Sierra 
Leone,  tho  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
Mauritius;  also,  in  the  British  Colonies  of 
North  America,  in  Nova  Scotia — at  Hali- 
fax, Liverpool  in  Queen's  county,  at  Pic- 
tou,  Yarmouth  and  Argyle;  in  New 
Brunswick, — at  St.  John's,  St.  Andrew's 
in  Charlotte  County,  Fredericton,  and 
Miramichi ; and  in  the  Canadas. — at  Quo- 
boc,  Montreal,  York,  Earnest  Town,  Am- 
herstburgh.  Midland  District,  and  Kings- 
ton; and  likewise  in  the  West  Indies,  at 
Jamaica,  Antigua,  Barbadoes,  Montser- 
rat; at  Berbice,  Honduras,  and  in  the 
Bermudas. 

In  England  the  Society  has  published 
at  its  own  expense,  the  Bible,  or  inte- 
gral parts  thereof,  in  thirty-two  languages. 
One  edition  of  the  Irish  Bible,  in  the  ver- 
nacular character,  has  been  completed, 
and  another  is  in  contemplation.  It  has 
also  printed,  or  extensively  aided  in  print- 
ing. the  Holy  Scriptures  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  in  tho  French,  Basque,  Bre- 
ton, Flemish,  Spanish,  Jewish-Spanish, 
Hebrew,  Italian,  Romaneso,  Gorman, 
Bohemian,  Servian,  Wendiah,  Hungari- 
an, Polish,  Lithuanian,  Danish,  Swedish, 
Finnish,  Lapponese,  Icelandic,  Samogi- 
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tian,  Estlionian,  Lettish,  Slavonian,  Wal- 
lachian,  Albanian,  Russian,  Turkish, 
Tnrco-Greek,  Tartar-Turkish,  modern 
Greek,  Albanian,  Calmuc,  Buriat  Mon- 
golian, modern  Armenian,  Carshun,  Sy- 
riac, Georgian,  Turco-Armenian,  and 
Armenian  languages.  In  Asia  it  has  pro- 
moted, by  liberal  and  repeated  contribu- 
tions, the  translation  and  publication  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Persian,  Arabic, 
Singalese,  Pah,  Hindoostance,  Bengalee, 
Sanscrit,  Toloogoo,  Tainul,  Malay,  Mah- 
ratta,  Malayalim,  Orissa,  Seik,  Burman, 
Carnatica,  and  sevoral  other  dialects ; to- 
gether with  two  versions  of  the  whole 
Scriptures  in  the  Chinese,  a language 
understood  by  perhaps  one-fifth  of  tho  po- 
pulation of  the  globe,  many  of  whom  are 
resident  within  the  British  dominions  in 
the  east.  At  Madagascar  a translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  the  Malagossc,  has 
been  completed,  and  the  New  Testament 
printed.  In  the  Society  and  Georgian  Is- 
lands, the  Missionaries  have  been  aided  in 
printing  the  Scriptures  in  the  Tahitian 
language  by  repeatod  supplies  of  paper 
from  this  institution ; and  the  most  chccr- 
ing  prospects  are  opening  for  tho  general 
distribution  of  the  Scriptures  throughout 
tho  surrounding  islands  In  Africa,  al- 
though tho  operations  of  the  Society  havo 
been  chiefly  confined  to  distributing  co- 
pies of  the  Scriptures,  furnished  from 
its  domeslick  depository,  it  has  also  had 
the  satisfaction  of  supplying  the  ancient 
church  of  Abyssinia  with  an  edition  of  the 
Ethiopia  Psalter  and  the  Gospels;  and 
the  providential  acquisition  of  the  version 
of  the  entire  Scriptures  in  the  Amharic, 
the  vulgar  dialect  of  a large  portion  of 
Abyssinia,  of  which  tho  New  Testament, 
edited  by  Thomas  Pell  Platt,  Esq.,  is  al- 
ready printed,  will,  doubtless,  prove  the 
source  of  invaluablo  blessings  to  this  in- 
teresting Christian  community.  For  the 
use  of  too  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  the  Psal- 
ter and  the  four  Gospels  have  also  been 
printed  in  Coptic  and  Arabic.  A portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  western  Africa  have 
been  furnished  with  a part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  Bnllom  dialect : and  the  ac- 
quisition of  a translation  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  Book  of  Genesis  in  the  Berber 
language,  will  afford  tho  Aborigines  of 
Northern  Africa,  by  whom  it  is  extensive- 
ly spoken,  the  means  of  becoming  ac- 
qnaintod  with  the  things  concerning  their 
peace  The  Society  has  also  taken  mea- 
sures for  printing  the  Gospels  in  the  Na- 
macqua  dialect,  for  the  use  of  certain 
tribes  inhabiting  South  Africa.  In  South 
America  an  extensivo  field  was  opened  for 
the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  an 
agent  of  the  Society  was  sont  oat  to  carry 
forward  the  work  ; but,  owing  to  political 
changes,  and  other  causes,  his  exertions 
have  been  impeded,  and  finally  closed  by 


death  ; though  numerous  supplies  of  the 
Scriptures  have  hcen  disposed  of  through 
his  instrumentality.  The  same  political 
causes  have  operated  to  check  the  exten- 
sive circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
was  anticipated  in  Mexico,  when  the  So- 
ciety sent  out  another  of  its  agents.  This 
agent  (Mr.  Thomaon)  has  lately  proceed- 
ed to  the  West  Indies,  where  his  exertions 
to  form  new,  or  revive  old  Societies,  have 
commenced  with  pleasing  prospects  of 
success.  At  Labrador,  the  Now  Testa- 
ment and  Psalms,  translated  into  the  Es- 
quimaux language,  by  the  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries, havo  been  received  with  grati- 
tude, and  aro  producing  blessed  fruits.  In 
the  language  of  Greenland,  the  New  Tes- 
tament has  been  printed  at  the  chargo  of 
this  Society,  and  th*  copies  despatched 
to  that  country  have  been  received  by  the 
baptized  Greenlanders  with  delight. 

The  principal  translation  of  toe  Scrip- 
tures now  carrying  on  under  the  auspicos, 
and  with  the  aid  of  this  Society,  are — in 
Europe,  the  Breton  and  Catalonian;  in 
Asia,  the  Persian,  tho  Curdish,  tho  Ara- 
rat-Armenian,  and  various  dialects  of  the 
peninsula  of  Hindostan;  in  the  Sooth  Sea 
Islands,  the  Tahitian  and  Raratogna;  in 
America,  tho  Cbinpoway,  the  Peruvian, 
the  Aimara,  the  Mexican,  the  Mistcca, 
the  Tarosco,  and  Esquimaux ; and  in  Af- 
rica, tho  Namacqua,  the  Caflrc,  and  the 
Bechuana. 

The  forogoing  account  of  tho  opera- 
tions of  the  Society,  at  home  and  abroad, 
wonld  be  incomplete  without  a diatinct  no- 
tice of  those  independent,  but  kindred  In- 
stitutions, which  it  has  been  the  means  of 
producing  on  the  continent  of  Enropo,  and 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  These 
are  conducted  under  the  highest  patron- 
age, and  are  supported  by  individuals  of 
different  Christian  denominations,  many 
of  them  eminent  for  piety,  learning,  and 
station,  in  the  capitals  of  Prussia,  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  Hanover,  Saxony,  Wir- 
tembnrgh,  the  United  Netherlands, 
France,  the  principal  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, and  in  the  Ionian  Islands. 

A Protestant  Bible  Society  in  Franco 
occupies  an  important  station  among  simi- 
lar Institutions  on  the  continent:  and  the 
ladies  of  Franco  have  embarked  in  the 
work  of  forming  Bible  Associations. 

According  to  the  latest  accounts,  the 
Russian  Bible  Society,  previous  to  its  sus- 
pension by  an  Imperial  Ukase,  in  1626, 
iiad,  with  its  260  auxiliaries,  branches, 
and  associations,  undertaken  the  printing 
of  the  Scriptures  in  27  different  Ian 
guages,*  of  which  861,105  copies  of  en- 
tire Bibles  and  Testaments,  or  of  sepa- 


* It  has  also  purchased  copies  in  four- 
teen other  languages. 
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rate  hooks  thereof,  had  left  the  press.  An 
edition  of  10,000  copies  of  the  l’enta tench, 
in  modern  Russ:  145,000  copies  of  tho 
Psalms,  and  above  100,000  copios  of  tho 
entire  New  Testament,  in  the  same  dialect, 
(including  those  with  the  Slavonic)  had 
been  printed:  thus  have  the  inhabitants  of 
the  vast  empiro  of  Russia  received,  for 
the  first  time,  a translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  their  native  dialect,  a work,  tho 


benefit  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  calcu- 
late. 

In  the  United  States,  a National  Soci- 
ety has  been  established  at  New  York,  un- 
der the  title  of  the  American  Bible  Soci- 
ety, with  which  no  fewer  than  813  aux- 
iliaries are  now  connected!  At  Fhiladal- 
bia,  a similar  Institution,  with  various 
ranches,  successfully  prosecutes  the  same 
great  object. 
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EUROPE. 

The  latest  advices  from  Europe — eight  days  more  recent  than  those  previously  re- 
ceived— have  been  brought  in  a packet  ship  from  Liverpool  to  New  York — They  are  of 
the  dates  of  the  1st  of  April  from  London,  and  of  the  2d,  the  day  of  the  packet’s  sail- 
ing, from  Liverpool. 

Britain. — The  British  parliament  is  in  session,  and  measures  of  tho  deepest  interest 
to  the  nation  are  under  discussion.  Tho  Irish  Coercion  Bill  has  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a majority  of  259,  and  in  consequence  of  tho  amendments  made  to  it  in 
that  body,  is  returned  to  the  House  of  Lords.  It  will  no  doubt  again  pass  there,  and 
its  provisions  be  immediately  carried  into  execution.  The  number  of  troops  kept  in 
Ireland  by  the  British  government,  appears,  from  the  dobates,  to  be  no  less  than  28,000 
men,  or  about  one-fourth  of  their  whole  standing  array.  On  the  motion  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  Coercion  Bill,  Cobbett  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
third  time  that  day  Bix  months.  This  motion  was  negatived  by  a voto  of  345  to  76. 
Mr.  O'Connell,  in  opposing  the  Bill,  warned  the  House  of  tho  consequences  of  pass- 
ing such  an  act,  affirming  that  it  would  exasperate  the  Irish  people,  and  prove  the  sure 
means  of  effecting  a separation  between  England  and  Ireland.  He  was  replied  to  by 
Lord  Althorp,  and  the  Bill  was  passed  by  tho  overwhelming  majority  we  have  men- 
tioned above. 

A change  has  taken  place  in  tho  British  Cabinet,  though  it  will  not  probably  be  at- 
tended with  any  change  in  its  policy.  Lord  Goderich,  who  was  Colonial  Secretary, 
has  become  Lord  Privy  Seal,  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  Lord  Durham.  Mr.  Stan- 
ley succeeds  Lord  Goderich ; and  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse  succeeds  Mr.  Stanley,  as 
Secretary  for  Ireland. 

It  appears  that  tho  monopoly  of  the  trade  to  China,  possessed  by  the  East  India 
Company,  is  to  cease,  but  that  tho  Company  is  to  retain  the  exercise  of  its  ter- 
ritorial functions  in  India.  Tho  discussions  on  this  measure  appear  to  excite  more 
feeling  in  Britain,  at  present,  than  any  other.  Groat  national  advantages  are  antici- 
pated from  a free  trade  to  China.  Tho  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  seek  to 
retain  as  much  power  as  possible;  but  their  charter  is  near  expiring, and  they  will  then 
be  at  the  mercy  of  tho  government.  The  whole  concern,  however,  is  yet  a matter  of 
negotiation  and  discussion,  and  we  shall  not  chroniclo  measures  which  are  only  sub- 
jects of  speculation — the  result  we  hope  to  state  in  duo  time. 

The  subject  of  negro  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  was  taken  up  in  the  house  of  Lords 
on  the  28tn  of  March.  Earl  Grey  concluded  a speech  on  the  subject  by  saying,  that 
“ he  was  anxious  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  declare  for 
immediate  emancipation,  without  considering  the  consequences  that  might  flow  from 
such  a measure.”  Tho  London  Standard  states,  that  tho  subject  was  to  be  taken  up 
again  on  the  2d  of  April,  and  professes  to  give  a faithful  outline  of  the  govern- 
ment plan  for  the  settlement  of  the  West  India  question ; the  substance  of  which  is, 
“ that  a loan  of  twenty  millions  is  to  be  negotiated  upon  the  credit  of  tho  colonies,  out 
of  which  the  planters  are  to  bo  paid  an  ad  valorem  price,  ranging  between  £10  and 
£20  per  head,  for  their  several  slaves.  The  slaves  then,  de  facto,  cease  to  be  the  plant- 
ers' property,  and  become  the  indented  labourers,  as  it  were,  of  the  publick.  They  are, 
however,  to  be  held  in  gangs  upon  tho  estates,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  they  are  now 
employed.  They  are  to  be  compelled  to  work  six  days  of  the  week,  and  the  compul- 
sory instrument  is  to  be  supplied  by  a numerous  and  efficient  white  police,  acting  under 
a subordination  of  magistrates  communicating  with  the  several  colonial  governors.” 
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tVo  see  nothing  in  the  papers  that  have  reached  as,  on  the  subject  of  tythcs,  or  the 
reform  of  tho  church.  W e presume  that  this  important  matter  has  not  yet  been  reach- 
ed, in  the  course  of  parliamentary  proceedings — A great  emigration  from  Britain  is  in 
rapid  progress.  It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  papers  that  “there  are  now  no  less  than 
thirty  ships  fitting  out  in  the  St.  Katherine's,  London,  and  West  India  Decks,  to  carry 
away  emigrants  to  Canada,  New  South  Wales,  and  Van  Dieman's  Land. — Ten  »ossols 
sailed  last  woek,  with  as  many  hundred  passengers,  for  those  places,  and  as  many  more 
will  1 o a v o the  Docks  this  week.  Two  large  ships  are  appointed  to  leave  the  port  of 
London  in  April,  with  female  passengers  tor  New  South  Wales,  aud  300  of  the  berths 
have  already  been  engaged.” 

It  appears  incidentally,  from  the  debates  in  parliament,  that  Ireland  remains  without 
any  melioration  of  tho  deplorable  state,  by  which  it  has  been  characterized  for  some 
timo  past. 

F hasci:. — From  Franco  there  is  nothing  important.  The  situation  of  tho  Duchess 
do  Berri,  whose  pregnancy  seems  to  be  no  longer  doubtful,  is  still  the  cause  of  a good 
deal  of  debate.  Tho  Carlists  are  clamouring  for  her  immediate  liberation,  and  affirm 
that  her  health  is  groatly  impaired ; this  is  denied  by  the  friends  of  the  Government, 
who  say  that  her  health  is  “as  good  as  can  be  expected.’’ 

It  is  stated  that  it  is  the  firm  intention  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  now  at  the  British 
court,  not  to  liston  to  any  of  tho  propositions  of  the  King  oT  Holland,  for  a modifica- 
tion of  the  terms  proposed  by  tho  five  great  powers  for  settling  the  controversy  be- 
tween Holland  and  Belgium,  but  to  insist  on  its  being  terminated  according  to  the  first 
Protocols,  and  the  treaty  of  November  l.r>th,  1831.  Charles  X.,  rupurted  last  mouth 
to  be  dangerously  ill  at  Prague,  is  now  said  to  be  restored  to  health — A great  redac- 
tion of  tho  army  appears  to  be  in  contemplation ; and  a reinforcement  of  the  French 
naval  force  in  tho  Mediterranean  was  expeditiously  fitting  for  sea — said  to  be  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  indications  that  Russia  is  seeking  to  obtain  an  undue  influence  with 
tho  Turkish  Sultan.  Up  to  the  27th  of  March,  the  Russian  squadron  had  not  left  tho 
Bosphorus,  although  that  event  had  been  expected  to  take  place  a considerable  timo 
previously — There  arc  many  indications  that  Franco  and  Russia  cherish  a mutual 
jealousy  of  each  other.  Both  are  endeavouring  to  obtain,  from  the  Sultan  Mahmond, 
the  settlement  of  bis  controversy  with  the  victorious  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and  thereby  to 
make  the  Sultan  subservient  to  their  ambitious  views. 

Srits, — An  article  in  a Paria  paper  of  tho  20lh  March,  says — We  learn  from  good 
authority,  that  the  convocation  of  the  Cortes  of  Spain,  is  to  take  place  in  the  first  fort- 
night of  the  month  of  April;  bat  it  appears  that  the  two  subjects  which  are  to  be  first 
discussed,  viz.,  tho  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  tile  King's  daughter  to  tho  throne, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  American  Republics,  will  be  discussed  with  closed  doors. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  unimportant  and  ephemeral  changes  which  occur  in  Spa- 
nish affairs,  are  worth  recording.  Tho  queen's  party,  on  the  whole,  is  ascendant; 
and  Don  Carlos  and  the  Duchess  of  Beira — the  rivals  for  royal  dignity  of  the  existing 
and  expected  dynasty — have  left  Madrid  by  necessity,  yet  without  formal  banishment, 
so  far  as  wo  con  find ; and  have  gone  to  Lisbon,  where  they  are  courteously,  and  we 
doubt  not  cordially  received,  by  Don  Miguel. 

Pqhtco At. — The  conflict  for  tho  crown  of  Portugal,  between  Don  Miguel  for  him- 
self, and  Don  Pedro  for  his  daughter,  is  still  undecided.  But  while  the  scales  of  em- 
pire are  yet  vibrating,  we  fear  they  incline  to  the  side  of  the  wretched  tyrant  who  is 
now  in  possession  of  the  throne.  The  monks  and  priests  are  his  devoted  friends,  and 
the  superstitious  Portuguese  populace  are  almost  wholly  under  their  influence.  Don 
Pedro  has  now  been  more  than  ten  months  in  Oporto,  and  ho  is  yet  confined  to  oven 
a less  space  than  he  occupied  shortly  after  his  landing — He  has  lately,  and  most  un- 
fortunately, quarrelled  with  Sartorius,  the  British  commander  of  his  fleet,  who  leaves 
his  service,  and  will  probably  withdraw  tho  greater  part  of  his  naval  force.  Yet  on  the 
other  hand,  tho  repeated,  and  recently  desperate  attacks  of  the  troops  of  Miguel,  on 
the  lines  and  fortifications  in  and  about  Oporto,  havo  been  completely  repulsed,  and 
with  groat  slaughter  of  tho  assailants,  and  comparatively  little  loss  on  tho  part  of  tho 
besieged.  The  papers  brought  by  the  last  arrival  contain  long  accounts  of  two  as- 
saults made  by  the  Miguelilc  forces  ou  the  defences  of  Oporto — one  on  the  3d,  and 
the  other  on  the  24th  ot  March.  They  appear  to  have  been  skilfully  planned,  and  well 
and  bravely  conducted.  But  in  both  instances,  they  were  repelled  with  great  loss,  and 
without  gaining  any  advantage.  It  is  stated  that  they  have  had  a disheartening  effect 
on  the  troops  of  Don  Miguel ; and  yet  it  is  affirmed  that  they  are  preparing  for  another 
more  general  and  desperate  assault.  But  even  if  this  should  fail,  and  the  troops  of 
Don  Pedro  be  able  to  advance,  if  tho  country  is  in  general  hostile  to  him,  neither  he 
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nor  bis  daughter  can  possess  a throne  worth  having.  Meanwhile,  both  armies  have 
suffered  from  pestilential  disease,  and  that  of  the  invader  from  the  want  of  supplies, 
which  reach  Oporto  with  great  difficulty,  being  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  besieger's 
batteries. 

Sw  iT7.KRi.ANii  appears  to  be  in  a very  perturbed  state.  A political  controversy  on 
the  fundamental  principles  of  their  social  union,  has  about  equally  divided  the  cantons 
which  compose  the  confederacy. 

Italy. — The  wholo  volcanic  region  of  Southern  Italy,  and  tho  Island  of  Sicily,  ap- 
pears to  bo  in  agitation — In  tho  meantime,  tho  celebrated  harbour  of  Pompeii,  Plied 
up  by  the  lava  of  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  the  year  79  of  the  Christian  era, 
is  being  excavated;  and  a small  fleet  of  ancient  vessels,  or  at  least  the  remnants  of 
them,  have  been  found,  in  good  preservation. — Almost  the  whole  plot  of  the  city  has 
been  excavated. 

Germany. — The  federal  Diet  of  the  German  empire,  as  wo  stated  some  mouths 
since,  has  issued  edicts  calculated  and  intended  to  repress  the  movements  in  favour  of 
free  government,  in  the  several  subordinate  Stales — particularly  those  of  small  terri- 
torial extent.  This  has  been,  and  still  is,  deeply  resented  by  some  of  tbeso  States — 
especially  by  tho  numerous  friends  of  liberalism  which  they  contain.  Recent  accounts 
show  that  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  edicts  of  tho  Diet  is  active  and  increasing — It 
will  probably  eventuate  in  a rupture,  a revolution,  or  a gradual  reformation. 

Bkloium  and  Holland. — We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notico  the  continuance 
of  tho  controversy  between  these  States.  The  last  arrival  brings  information  that 
warliko  preparations  arc  being  made  by  the  Belgians,  in  prospect  of  their  being  needed 
to  repel  the  Dutch,  or  to  enforce  the  award  of  tho  live  great  powers : and  by  the  same 
arrival  wo  learn  that  “No  change  is  perceptible  in  tho  conduct  of  the  King  of  Hol- 
land; he  continues  to  reinforce  his  squadron  in  the  Scheldt,  and  in  an  interview  with 
his  late  Ambassador  in  London,  Zuylcn  van  Nycvelt,  has  expressed  his  determination 
not  to  submit  to  conditions  which  lio  considered  unjust.’’ 

Turret. — Reports  have  been  circulated  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  that 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  notwithstanding  the  measures  taken  for  pacification,  had  pursued  his 
victorious  march  toward  Constantinople,  till  he  had  reached  and  stationed  his  array  at 
Smyrna.  There  is  still  some  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  these  reports,  but  the  probability 
seems  to  bo,  that  Ibrahim  did  not  advance  farther,  alter  his  signal  defeat  of  the  Turu 
at  Coniah,  or  Iconicum.  The  most  recent  intelligence  from  Constantinople  bears,  that 
tho  Grand  Scignor  is  relieved  from  his  fears  by  the  intervention  of  tho  Christian  Euro- 
pean powers — especially  the  French — and  is  diligently  employed  in  disciplining  his 
army,  and  doing  every  thing  to  ropair  his  losses — Tho  terms  of  the  pacification  with 
Mohemct  Ali,  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  arc  said  to  be,  that  tho  Pacha  shall  still  recogniie 
the  Grand  Scignor  as  his  lawful  sovoreign,  and  Bhall  retain  Egypt  and  Syria  as  bis  do- 
minions, in  perpetuity,  bnt  shall  resign  all  his  other  conquests  to  the  Sultan  Mah- 
moud. 

Our  space  forbids  farther  details  for  tho  present  month. 


ERRATA  IN  OCR  LAST  HUMBER. 

Page  156,  2d  col.  7th  line  from  hot.,  for  Lepari  Isles,  road  Lipari  Isles. 

157,  1st  col.  1 Ith  line  from  top,  for  t wo  miles,  read  twelve  mites. 

Do.  2d  col.  8th  lino  from  hot.,  for  eight  years,  read  eighty  years. 

192,  20th  line  from  hot.,  for  Africa,  read  Arica. 

ERRATA  IN  OUR  PRESENT  NUMBER. 

In  a part  only  of  tbo  impression,  tho  Ijpari  Isles  arc  several  times  called  the  Lepari 
hies. 

Pago  218,  2d  col.  line  20,  for  lave  in  peace,  read  lice  in  peace. 
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LECTURES  ON  THE  SHORTER  CATE- 
CHISM OE  THE  WESTMINSTER  AS- 
SEMBLY OF  DIVINES ADDRESSED 

TO  YOUTH. 

LECTORS  LXXVIII. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer,  which  we 
are  now  to  consider  in  detail,  con- 
sists of  a preface,  or  introduction, 
six  petitions,  and  a conclusion. 
With  respect  to  the  first  of  these, 
our  Catechism  says-— ■“  The  pre- 
face of  the  Lord’s  prayer  (which  is, 
Out  Father  which  art  in  heaven ) 
teacheth  us,  to  draw  near  to  God 
with  all  holy  reverence  and  confi- 
dence, as  children  to  a Father, 
able  and  ready  to  help  us;  and 
that  we  should  pray  with  and  for 
others.” 

Invocation  is  the  introductory 
part  of  prayer,  and  consists,  as  I 
have  heretofore  had  occasion  to 
observe,  in  calling  on  God  by 
some  of  the  names  by  which  he  is 
made  known  to  us  in  his  word.  In 
the  form  of  address  which  we 
now  consider,  and  which  our  bless- 
ed Saviour  has  taught  us  to  use, 
we  are  directed  to  call  upon  God 
under  the  endearing  appellation  of 
“ Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven .” 
The  astonishing  condcsrension  of 
the  High  and  Holy  One  who  inha- 
biteth  eternity,  in  permitting  and 
teaching  us  thus  to  address  him, 
is  indeed  beyond  all  expression  or 
conception.  This  we  ought  deep- 
Ch.  Mu— Vo l.  XI. 


ly  to  feel,  and  if  we  do,  it  will  be 
an  effectual  preservative  against 
all  undue  familiarity  of  language; 
and  yet  more  against  all  levity  or 
carelessness  of  spirit,  whenever  we 
attempt  the  duty  of  prayer.  We 
shall  recollect,  as  the  answer  be- 
fore us  teaches, 

1.  That  in  prayer  we  “ draw 
near  to  God.”  It  is  indeed  true, 
that  at  all  times  and  in  all  places 
“ God  is  not  far  from  every  one  of 
us — We  can  no  where  go  from  his 
presence — In  him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being.”  Yet, 
as  in  regard  to  an  earthly  superior 
of  great  eminence  and  excellence, 
we  feel  differently  when  we  direct- 
ly speak  to  him  on  an  important 
and  interesting  concern,  from  what 
we  do  when  we  are  merely  in  his 
presence,  without  any  purpose  of 
addressing  him  personally;  so  in  re- 
gard to  the  great  Father  of  our  spi- 
rits, although  a sense  of  his  univer- 
sal presence  ought  always  to  be  a 
restraint  upon  us,  that  we  allow  not 
ourselves  in  any  thing  offensive  to 
his  pure  and  all-seeing  eyes,  yet  in 
immediately  addressing  him  we 
ought  to  feel  the  impression  of  his 
glorious  Majesty,  beyond  what  we 
habitually  experience.  We  then 
draw  near  for  the  express  purpose 
of  making  ourselves,  as  it  were,  a 
party  with  him ; and  this  may  well 
fill  us 

2.  “ With  kll  holy  reverence.” 
2 II 
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Reverence,  or  veneration,  is  a men- 
tal affection  composed  of  awe  and 
love — Let  us  for  a moment  attend 
to  the  first  of  these  separately;  re- 
serving the  second  for  the  next 
articular,  to  which  it  properly 
elongs.  In  religious  awe,  a sa- 
cred dread  or  fear  is  the  predomi- 
nant feeling.  Thus  it  is  recorded 
of  the  patriarch  at  Bethel — “ Jacob 
awakened  out  of  his  sleep,  and  he 
said,  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this 
place  and  I knew  it  not:  and  he 
was  afraid  and  said,  How  dreadful 
is  this  place!  this  is  none  other 
but  the  house  of  God  and  the  gate 
of  Heaven.”  The  same  sacred 
dread  we  discover  in  the  language 
of  the  Father  of  the  faithful,  when 
pleading  that  the  guilty  city  of 
Sodom  might  be  spared — f*  And 
Abraham  answered  and  said,  Be- 
hold now  I have  taken  upon  me  to 
speak  unto  the  Lord,  which  am 
but  dust  and  ashes.”  And  again, 
“ Oh  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry, 
and  I will  speak.”  And  finally, 
“ Oh  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry, 
and  I will  speak  yet  but  this  once.” 
This  holy  fear  is  always  accompa- 
nied, or  rather  it  is  in  a great 
measure  produced,  in  every  right- 
minded  supplicant,  by  a deep  sense 
of  unworthiness,  guilt  and  pollu- 
tion. It  is  this  which  makes  us 
most  impressively  sensible  of  our 
need  of  a Mediator  and  Interces- 
sor-sensible that  without  a day’s- 
man  between  us  and  the  holy  God 
whom  we  approach,  we  should  be 
without  hope,  and  must  shrink 
back  from  Him  who  is  of  purer 
eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity,  into 
utter  darkness  and  despair.  But 
knowing  that  “ we  have  an  Advo- 
cate with  the  Father,”  who  is  al- 
ways heard  and  always  prevalent, 
and  coming  in  his  name,  and  put- 
ting every  request  into  his  hand, 
we  are  enabled  to  draw  near — 

3.  “ With  confidence,  as  children 
to  a Father,  who  is  able  and  ready 
to  help  us.”  Confidence  in  offer- 
ing a request,  must  always  arise 
from  the  belief  that  he  to  whom 


we  offer  it,  is  both  able  and  dis- 
posed to  grant  what  we  ask. 
Hence  the  inspired  declaration, 
that  “ he  that  cometh  to  God  must 
believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently 
seek  him.”  The  confidence  which 
dutiful  children  feel  that  the  re- 
quests they  make  to  a wise  and 
kind  father  will  be  favourably 
heard,  is  ever  mingled  with  con- 
scious love  to  that  father.  Love, 
indeed,  is  the  source  and  vital 
spring  of  this  confidence.  It  is 
this  love,  tempering  the  awe  of 
which  I have  spoken,  that  consti- 
tutes that  true  filial  spirit  by  which 
the  people  of  God  draw  near  to 
him  in  prayer,  as  children  to  a fa- 
ther— It  is  the  spirit  of  adoption, 
“whereby  they  cry  Abba  Father.” 
In  the  sacred  Scriptures  there 
are  various  senses  in  which  God 
is  represented  as  our  Father. 
Sometimes  he  is  thus  denominated 
because  he  is  our  Creator,  Pre- 
server and  Benefactor.  Hence  the 
prophet  says  “Have  we  not  all  one 
Father?  hath  not  one  God  created 
us?”  Elsewhere  he  is  called, 

“ The  God  of  the  spirits  of  all 
flesh”  and  “ the  Father  of  spirits.” 
The  apostle  Paul  quotes  even  a 
heathen  poet  as  saying  of  God 
“ For  we  also  are  his  offspring.” 
And  in  numerous  passages  of  the 
sacred  oracles  he  is  represented  as 
protecting,  providing  lor,  and  do- 
ing good  to  his  dependent  crea- 
tures. The  Psalmist,  speaking  of 
God  says — “ Thou  openest  thy 
hand  and  satisfiest  the  desire  of 
every  living  thing.”  Again.  God 
is  sometimes,  in  the  volume  of  in- 
spiration, called  the  Father  of  his 
professing  people,  in  virtue  of  the 
covenant  relation  which  subsists 
between  him  and  them.  In  this 
sense  those  Scriptures  are  to  be 
understood  in  which  Jehovah  says, 
speaking  of  his  ancient  chosen 
people,  “Israel  is  my  son,  even 
my  first  born — I have  nourished 
and  brought  up  children  and 
they  have  rebelled  against  me — If 
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tJien  I be  a father,  where  is  my 
honour— Wilt  thou  not,  from  this 
time,  cry  to  me,  “ My  Father,  thou 
art  the  guide  of  my  youth.”  Once 
more  and  especially:  God  is  called 
the  Father  of  his  people,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  relation  in  which  he 
stands  to  them  by  their  regene- 
ration and  adoption — They  are 
“ born  of  God,”  are  “ partakers  of 
a divine  nature,”  have  “ received 
the  adoption  of  sons,”  are  “ heirs 
of  God  and  joint  heirs  with 
Christ;”  and  the  eternal  Son  of 
God  himself — most  astonishing 
thought!  “ is  not  ashamed  to  call 
them  brethren.”  Now,  beloved 
youth,  if  you  give  yourselves  en- 
tirely to  the  Lord — for  only  on  this 
condition  can  you  do  it — you  may, 
with  holy  confidence,  draw  near  to 
God  as  your  Father  in  all  the  re- 
spects and  relations  that  I have 
mentioned.  You  may  view  him 
as  your  Father  in  heaven — the 
Great  God  who  “dwelleth  in  the 
high  and  holy  place,”  the  Sove- 
reign of  all  worlds,  having  all  be- 
ings in  the  universe,  every  thing, 
whether  animate  or  inanimate, 
under  his  perfect  control  and  at 
his  absolute  command.  Such  a 
Being  you  cannot  for  a moment 
doubt  is  “ able  to  help  you;”  and 
if  you  can  look  up  to  him  as  your 
Father  by  adoption,  you  ought  not 
to  question  that  he  is  as  ready  to 
help  as  he  is  able.  “ For  like  as 
a father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the 
Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him.” 
You  may  pour  all  your  sorrows 
and  complaints  into  his  compas- 
sionate bosom;  you  may  go  to  him 
for  help  when  creatures  can  help 
no  longer;  you  may  look  to  him 
to  supply  all  your  wants,  to  relieve 
all  your  necessities,  and  to  pro- 
tect you  against  all  dangers  and 
all  enemies.  Such  a Father  is  God, 
to  all  who  are  reconciled  to  him 
through  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son  our 
Saviour.  Those  who  are  not  thus 
reconciled,  may  indeed  regard  him 
as  their  Creator,  and  if,  by  parental 
faith,  his  covenant  has  been  taken 


hold  of  in  their  behalf,  they  may 
plead  that  relation  also;  but  till 
they  are  his  children  by  being 
“ bom  of  his  Spirit,”  they  can 
never  avail  themselves  of  the  an- 
gelick  privilege,  and  share  in  the 
holy  and  sublime  pleasure  of  cry- 
ing “ Abba  Father,”  when  they 
approach  him  in  acts  of  worship 
— when  offering  their  petitions  and 
uttering  their  thanksgiving  and 
praise.  Never  be  contented,  there- 
fore, till  in  this  high  and  peculiar 
sense  you  can  regard  and  address 
him  as  your  Father  in  Heaven. 
Let  it  be  the  burden  of  your  souls 
and  of  your  prayers;  that  by  the 
regenerating  grace  of  his  holy 
Spirit  he  may  make  you  his  chil- 
dren, by  a saving  union  with  Christ 
Jesus  his  well  beloved  Son — that 
you  may  have  the  privilege  and 
know  the  sweetness  of  access  to 
him  with  holy  boldness,  and  taste 
of  that  delightful  communion  with 
the  Father  of  your  Spirits  which  is 
heaven  begun  on  earth — a prepa- 
ration for,  and  prelibation  of,  the 
heaven  of  eternal  felicity,  when 
mortality  shall  be  swallowed  up  of 
life. 

But  the  answer  before  us  teaches 
that  the  words  “Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven,”  intimate  that  we 
are  to  pray  with  and  for  others.” 
We  pray  with  others,  both  when 
we  are  their  mouth  to  God  in  this 
sacred  exercise,  and  when  another 
performs  this  office,  and  we  join  in 
the  petitions  which  he  offers.  It 
ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that 
in  social  prayer  every  one  is  bound 
to  pray — it  is  his  duty  to  be  as 
devout,  and  as  earnest,  and  to 
guard  as  much  against  wandering 
thoughts,  when  another  leads,  as 
when  he  is  himself  the  speaker. 
Our  presence,  and  profession  to 
join  in  the  devotional  act,  identify 
us  with  the  speaker,  and  we  aw- 
fully trifle  and  are  chargeable  with 
profaneness,  if  we  do  not  use  our 
utmost  endeavours  to  accompany 
the  words  which  are  uttered,  with 
the  sincere  desires  of  our  souls. 
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Alas!  there  is  much  sin  commit- 
ted, in  that  very  exercise  in  which 
we  profess  to  plead  for  its  pardon. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer  may  doubt- 
less be  used  with  great  propriety 
in  private,  as  well  as  in  social 
or  publick  worship.  Yet  in  pri- 
vate prayer,  we  are  not  bound  al- 
ways to  speak  in  the  plural  num- 
ber. Much  of  our  address  to  the 
great  Hearer  of  prayer  may  and 
ought  to  relate  to  our  personal 
wants,  and  necessities,  and  obliga- 
tion to  gratitude  and  thanksgiving, 
in  which  propriety  requires  that 
we  speak  as  individuals.  It  would 
seem,  however,  to  be  the  intention 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  to  teach  us  in 
this  prayer  to  recognise  our  con- 
nexion with  the  whole  household 
of  faith — the  whole  family  of  the 
adopted  children  of  God;  and  al- 
though we  pronounce  this  prayer 
in  secret,  to  join  with  them  in 
acknowledgments  and  requests 
which,  as  his  sons  and  daughters, 
they  cannot  but  make,  and  in 
which  their  spirits,  however  sepa- 
rated for  the  present,  do  always 
harmonize  and  sweetly  unite.  This 
is  the  blessed  communion  of  saints, 
commenced  on  earth  and  to  be 
perfected  in  heaven. 


EXTRACT  FROM  “ TURNER^  SACRED 
HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD.” 

The  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Origin 
of  Light  not  Unphilosophical. 
u I was  considerably  affected  in 
my  younger  days  by  the  long  stand- 
ing objection  that  Moses  made 
light  to  exist  before  the  creation 
of  the  sun;  as  books  then  usually 
taught,  what  some  still  fancy,  that 
there  could  not  have  been  light 
without  this  luminary.  But  not 
choosing,  on  such  an  important 
point,  to  attach  my  faith  to  any 
general  assertion,  I sought  to  find 
out  if  any  investigator  of  the  na- 
ture of  light  had  perceived  any 
distinction  in  its  qualities  or  ope- 
ration, which  made  it  a fluid,  or 


matter,  independent  of  the  sun.  It 
was  not  easy  before  the  year  1790, 
to  meet  with  the  works  of  any  stu- 
dent of  nature  on  such  a subject, 
as  it  had  been  little  attended  to; 
but  I at  length  saw  the  fact  assert- 
ed by  Henkel,  a German  of  the 
old  school,  of  some  value  in  his 
day;  and  soon  afterwards  some  ex- 
periments were  announced  in  Eng- 
land, which  confirmed  the  suppo- 
sition. It  had  been  a favourite 
point  of  attention  with  me  ever 
since;  and  no  truth  in  philosophy 
seems  to  be  now  more  fully  ascer- 
tained, than  that  light  has  a dis- 
tinct existence,  separate  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  sun.  This  is  a 
striking  confirmation  of  the  Mo- 
saic record;  for  that  expressly  dis- 
tinguishes the  existence  and  ope- 
ration of  light  from  the  solar 
action  upon  it,  and  from  that  ra- 
diation of  it  which  is  connected 
with  his  beams  and  presence.  By 
Moses,  an  interval  of  three  days 
is  placed  between  the  luminous 
creation,  and  the  appearance  and 
position  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
Light  was  therefore  operating,  by 
its  own  laws  and  agencies,  without 
the  sun  and  independently  of  his 
peculiar  agency,  from  the  first  day 
to  the  fourth  of  our  terrestrial  fa- 
brication. But  from  the  time  that 
the  sun  was  placed  in  his  central 
position,  and  his  rays  were  ap- 
pointed to  act  on  our  earth,  they 
have  been  always  performing  most 
beneficial  operations,  essential  to 
the  general  course  of  things.  They 
have  also  been  ascertained  by  Dr. 
Herschel  to  have  a power  of  heat- 
ing, distinct  from  their  production 
of  light  and  colour,  an  interesting 
discovery,  connected  with  more 
consequences  and  inferences  than 
have  yet  been  noticed.” 


THE  MISSIONARIES’  FAREWELL  HYMN. 

We  know  not  the  author  of  the 
following  hymn,  but  think  we  have 
seen  its  publication  in  some  of  our 
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religious  Journals.  It  was  sung 
by  the  missionaries  of  the  West- 
ern Foreign  Missionary  Society — 
Messrs.  Lowry  and  Reed,  with 
their  wives— on  the  evening  of  the 
28th  inst.  the  evening  of  the  day 
before  their  departure  for  India, 
at  a numerous  meeting  in  the  2d 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadel- 
phia— a meeting  called  for  the 
purpose  of  prayer,  and  praise,  and 
exhortation,  on  bidding  the  mis- 
sionaries farewell.  We  know  not 
that  we  were  as  much  affected  by 
any  other  singing  that  we  ever 
heard,  as  we  were  by  this  hymn, 
when  sung  by  the  sweet  voices  of 
the  missionaries  and  their  wives. 

Yes  my  native  land  I love  thee, 

All  thy  scenes  I love  them  well; 
Friends,  connexions,  happy  country ! 

Can  1 bid  you  all  farewell  ? 

Can  I leave  you — 

Far  in  heathen  lands  to  dwell  ? 

Home  ! thy  joys  are  passing  lovely; 

Joys  no  stranger  heart  can  tell! 


Happy  home!  'tis  sure  I love  thee! 

Can  I— can  I say— Faretoell  f 
Can  I leave  thee — 

Far  in  heathen  lands  to  dwell  ? 

Scenes  of  sacred  peace  and  pleasure, 
Holy  days  and  Sabbath  bell, 

Richest,  brightest,  sweetest  treasure! 

Can  I say  a last  farewell? 

Can  I leave  you — 

Far  in  heathen  lands  to  dwell  ? 

Yes,  1 hasten  from  you  gladly, 

From  the  scenes  I loved  so  well ! 

Far  away,  ye  billows,  bear  me  , 

Lovely  native  land,  farewell ! 

Pleas'd  I leave  tlico — 

Far  in  heathen  lands  to  dwell. 

In  the  deserts  let  me  labour, 

On  the  mountains  let  me  tell 
How  He  died — the  blessed  Saviour — 

To  redeem  a world  from  hell ! 

Let  me  hasten, 

Far  in  heathen  lands  to  dwell. 

Bear  me  on,  thou  restless  ocean  ; 

Let  the  winds  my  canvass  swell — 
Heaves  my  heart  with  warm  emotion, 
While  I go  far  hence  to  dwell, 

Glad  Ibid  thee 

Native  land  ! — Farewell! — Farewell. 
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{Continued  from  page  199.) 

Staples,  Feb.  26th,  1824. 

We  sailed  from  Palermo  on  the 
19th  in  the  Constanza,  Captain 
Catalano.  During  the  night  I es- 
caped sea-sickness,  but  in  the 
morning  it  was  evident  that  all  the 
seasoning  of  my  previous  voyages 
was  insufficient  to  preserve  me 
from  this  troublesome  complaint. 
It  seemed  however  that  the  mind 
had  become  inured  to  the  evil,  by 
repetition.  On  the  morning  of  the 
21st  we  entered  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
The  wind  was  light,  and  most  of 
the  day  was  passed  before  we 
reached  the  mole,  so  that  ample 
time  was  allowed  for  surveying 
this  celebrated  gulf  and  its  won- 
derful borders.  I am  not  about  to 
describe  them,  but  I am  not  at  all 
surprised ^ that  they  have  excited 
the  highest  admiration. 

We  took  lodging  for  the  night  at 


the  Albergo  Reale,  where  there  was 
much  show  and  little  comfort,  and 
on  the  next  morning  established 
ourselves  at  the  boarding  house  of 
Madame  Abelle,  in  the  Strada  de’ 
Fiorentini,  where  we  have  found 
neatness,  order,  and  the  kindest 
attention. 

We  did  not  engage  an  Italian 
teacher  in  Sicily,  because  the  pe- 
riod of  our  stay  was  uncertain. 
We  now  have  one,  and  purpose  to 
attend  to  the  language  assiduously. 
The  lessons  which  we  took  at 
home,  and  study  by  ourselves, 
during  our  long  detention  at  Mes- 
sina, have  made  us  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  it,  and  I can  under- 
stand it  when  spoken,  about  as 
well  as  I did  French  four  months 
ago.  It  is  very  beautiful,  for  while 
it  retains  much  of  the  energy  and 
expressiveness' of  the  Latin,  it  is 
every  where  made  flowing  and 
harmonious.  In  truth  it  is  so  soft, 
and  the  vowels  are  so  numerous, 
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that  it  would  want  distinctness  if 
it  were  pronounced  as  ours  com- . 
monly  is.  The  aid  of  very  marked 
accent  has  been  called  in  to  make 
it  articulate,  and  to  this,  very  for- 
cible and  emphatic  gesture  is  often 
added. 

March  11.— We  have  now  been 
in  Naples  nearly  three  weeks,  but 
the  time  has  been  so  constantly  oc- 
cupied with  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  with  the  innumerable  in- 
teresting objects  which  are  crowd- 
ed around  us,  that  I have  not  made 
any  memoranda,  and  am  able  to 
give  but  a brief  and  imperfect  ac- 
count of  this  charming  region. 

Yesterday  we  made  an  excur- 
sion to  Baiae  and  Cumae.  We 
went  near  the  supposed  tomb  of 
Virgil  which  we  had  visited  before, 
and  through  the  grotto  of  Pausili- 
po.  This  is  a tunnel  cut  through 
the  hill  of  Pausilipo,  evidently  at 
the  expense  of  vast  labour,  for  the 
roof  and  walls  are  solid  rock.  It 
is  so  ancient  that  its  origin  is  un- 
known, but  it  bas  been  enlarged 
and  paved  in  modern  times.  It  is 
computed  to  be  2316  feet  long  and 
22  broad.  The  height  varies, 
being  greater  toward  the  extremi- 
ties, than  in  the  centre,  but  is  said 
to  be  89  feet  in  the  loftiest  part. 
Emerging  from  this  dark  cavern, 
wc  drove  through  a small  village, 
and  entered  on  a finely  cultivated 
country,  where  the  vines  were 
trained  from  tree  to  tree,  and  the 
ground  beneath  was  covered  with 
grain,  flax,  lupins,  and  other  vege- 
tables. Going  in  this  manner  from 
a most  populous  city  into  a dreary 
cavern,  and  thence  over  a fertile 
and  beautiful  plain,  we  were  pre- 
sented with  one  of  those  series  of 
contrasts,  which  the  stranger  must 
daily  meet  in  Naples  and  its  en- 
virons. 

At  Pozzuoli  we  engaged  a boat 
to  meet  us  at  Baiae,  and  as  our 
coachman  demanded  an  exorbi- 
tant price  for  taking  us  to  Fusa- 
ro  and  Cumae,  stepped  into  the 
carriage  of  another,  who  was  more 


reasonable.  We  passed  Monte 
Nuovo,  a hill  of  three  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, and  472  feet  high,  which  in 
1538  was  thrown  up  by  volcanic 
fire  in  thirty-six  hours.  Near  it  is 
the  lake  of  Avernus,  a circular 
sheet  of  water  surrounded  by  very 
steep  lofty  banks,  from  which  the 
forests  have  been  cut  off,  so  that 
its  darkness,  gloom,  and  horror 
have  vanished,  and  with  them  the 
superstition  which  they  fostered. 
On  the  southern  side  is  the  grotto 
of  the  Sybil,  as  it  is  called,  which 
we  visited  on  our  return, — a place 
well  calculated  to  inspire  terror 
into  a people  under  the  influence 
of  a false  religion.  We  went  for 
some  distance  through  a spacious 
passage,  and  then  entered  one  so 
low  that  we  could  hardly  walk,  up- 
right, and  so  narrow  that  two 
persons  would  have  found  it  trou- 
blesome to  pass  each  other.  The 
direction  of  this  passage  was  wind- 
ing, and  it  descended  to  a pool  or 
stream  of  water.  Here  our  guides 
requested  us  to  mount  on  their 
backs, — an  odd  means  of  convey- 
ance, but  preferable  to  Charon’s 
leaky  boat.  They  landed  us  in  a 
small  dark  chamber,  the  roof  of 
which  had  once  been  adorned  with 
Mosaic.  Some  of  this  had  resist- 
ed time  and  dampness,  but  what- 
ever of  beauty  it  once  possessed 
was  buried  in  the  smoke  of  the 
torches,  which  had  guided  the  cu- 
rious and  profane  into  this  once 
sacred  retreat.  Here  we  were 
shown  the  Sybil’s  bath,  and  here 
it  is  supposed  that  her  oracles 
were  delivered.  Both  this  grotto, 
and  that  at  Cumae  bear  the  name 
of  the  Sybil,  but  Virgil  is  more 
distinct  than  some  of  his  readers, 
for  immediately  after  mentioning 
his  hero’s  arrival  on  the  coast  of 
Cumae,  he  says,  (jEneid  6th  9th.) 

At  Piui  Alneaa  arce«  quibtli  alias  Apollo 
Prasidet,  horrendcqae  procul  secret* 
Sibylla, 

Antrum  immane  petit; 

and  a few  lines  below  he  calls  the 

same  cavemj 
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Exciium  Euboic®  lata*  ingen*  rupit  in 
•ntrom, 

Quo  lati  ducunt  aditus  centum,  ostia  cen- 
tum. 

but  farther  on  speaks  of  the  pas- 
sage to  the  infernal  regions,  which 
jEneas  and  the  Sybil  traversed,  in 
this  wayj 

Spelunca  aita  fuit,  raito  qua  immanis 
hiato, 

Scrupea,  tuts  lacu  nigro  nemorumque 
tenebris, 

Quam  super  band  ullrc  poterant  impune 
volute* 

Tendere  iter  pennia;  talis  sese  halitue 
atria 

Faucibos  effunden*  supers  ad  convert 
ferebat ; 

Unde  locum  Graii  dixerunt  nomine  Aver- 
nom. 

Here  then  was  the  supposed  en- 
trance to  the  abodes  of  the  depart- 
ed. We  found  no  flitting  ghosts 
impatient  to  pass  the  Stygian 
waves,  and  no  angry  Charon  driv- 
ing back  the  spirits  of  the  unburied 
dead.  They  by  whose  aid  the 
passage  is  now  effected,  are  ever 
ready  to  convey  any  curious  being 
that  wishes  to  penetrate  these  re- 
cesses, and  not  a few  are  found 
among  the  hardier,  and  some  even 
of  the  more  timid  sex,  who  are 
willing,  as  we  did,  literally  to  ride 
over  the  waves.  We  arrived  in- 
deed at  no  Elysian  fields,  but  the 
old  passage  is  now  blocked  up,  as 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  observe, 
when  we  were  in  the  sanctuary. 

About  a mile  beyond  the  lake  of 
Avernus,  we  came  to  the  Arco  Fe- 
lice, a grand  arch  over  the  road, 
where  it  is  cut  through  a high 
hill.  It  was  probably  one  of  the 
gates  of  Cumae.  Between  it  and 
the  hill  on  which  the  temple  of 
Apollo  was  built,  we  were  shown 
many  remains  of  antiquity,  parti- 
cularly the  Temple  of  the  Giants 
— so  called  not  on  account  of  its 
size,  for  it  is  very  small,  but  from 
some  colossal  statues  which  were 
found  in  it.  Their  places  are 
now  occupied  by  some  huge  wine 
casks. 

Near  the  sea,  we  came  to  the 


site  of  Cumae.  This  city  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Cu- 
maeans  from  the  island  of  Euboea, 
after  the  burning  of  Troy.  It  was 
long  opulent  and  powerful,  and 
was  considered  impregnable.  Here 
was  the  temple  of  the  Cumaean 
Apollo,  in  which,  and  in  a cave  or 
grotto  in  the  hill  that  supported 
it,  were  delivered  the  oracles  of 
the  Cumaean  Sybil.  We  entered 
the  grotto,  which  was  formerly 
more  extensive  than  at  present, 
but  though  it  has  not  now  aditus 
centum,  and  ostia  centum , it  is  still 
considerable,  and  has  numerous 
branches.  Some  remains  of  the 
temple  are  yet  visible. 

Descending  and  passing  to  the 
south,  we  came  to  the  amphithea- 
tre, the  form  of  which  is  still  dis- 
tinct. 

Continuing  our  course  toward 
the  south  we  soon  approached  the 
lake  of  Fusaro,  the  ancient  Ache- 
ron or  Acherusia  Palus,  which  the 
souls  of  the  just  passed  over,  while 
the  wicked  were  retained  and  re- 
ceived their  punishment  there. 

From  the  vicinity  of  this  lake, 
we  proceeded  on  foot  to  Baiac,  as 
the  road  was  too  rough  for  a car- 
riage. Here  are  the  remains  of 
three  buildings,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  temples.  The 
first,  that  of  Diana  Lucifera,  stands 
on  the  left  of  the  road.  About 
half  of  it  remains,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a hollow  hemis- 
phere. The  Temple  of  Mercury 
is  circular,  and  has  retained  its 
roof}  but  that  of  the  Temple  of 
Venus  is  lost.  This  ruin  however 
is  crowned  with  a beautiful  circle 
of  plants,  which  give  it  a more 
picturesque  appearance  than  would 
the  finest  dome.  It  is  built  of  red 
brick,  and  forms  a conspicuous 
feature  in  the  view  of  Baiae,  as 
seen  from  Pozzuoli.  Some  anti- 
quarians ascribe  the  erection  of  it 
to  Julius  Caesar.  The  Temple  of 
Mercury  is  commonly  called  Trug- 
lio,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  echo. 
It  is  lighted  by  four  square  win- 
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dows,  and  a circular  one  at  the 
top.  From  the  shore  of  Baise,  we 
had  a fine  view  of  its  beautiful  bay, 
and  we  could  not  wonder  that  it 
was  so  much  admired  by  the  an- 
cient Romans.  Here  we  entered 
our  boat,  and  crossed  to  the  Lu- 
crine  Lake,  which  is  now  very 
small.  On  the  29th  of  September, 
1538,  the  earth  opened  and  swal- 
lowed up  entirely  the  village  of 
Tripergole,  situate  between  this 
lake  and  the  sea,  and  then  threw 
out  the  stones,  ashes  and  sand 
which  form  Monte  Nuovo.  This 
mountain  occupies  part  of  the 
former  bed  of  the  lake.  Passing 
between  them  and  through  a vine- 
yard, we  came  again  to  the  lake 
of  Avernus,  where  on  our  right 
we  saw  the  Temple  of  Apollo, 
and  on  the  left  found  at  a short 
distance  the  grotto  mentioned 
above. 

Returning  from  the  lake  of 
Avernus  we  embarked  again,  and 
proceeded  south  to  the  baths  of 
Nero.  Here,  long  passages  have 
been  cut  in  the  rock,  which  lead 
to  some  hot  mineral  waters.  The 
vapour  which  fills  these  galleries 
is  so  hot  and  suffocating,  that  we 
were  glad  to  retreat  after  advanc- 
ing a few  paces  in  one  of  them; 
but  a man  who  attends  for  the 
purpose,  is  accustomed  to  carry  in 
an  egg,  and  bring  it  back  cooked 
in  a bucket  of  the  water.  The  expe- 
riment was  tried  before  us.  The 
egg  was  half  done,  and  the  cook 
was  covered  with  a most  copious 
perspiration. 

Coasting  this  charming  shore, 
we  passed  various  ruins,  some  of 
them  in  the  sea,  and  proceeding 
beyond  the  castle,  came  to  what  is 
called  the  Tomb  of  Agrippina — a 
long,  dark,  narrow  vault,  orna- 
mented with  rich  stucco,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  part  of  a thea- 
tre. We  proceeded  to  the  village 
of  Bauli,  and  the  Piscina  Mira- 
bile.  This  is  a subterranean  edi- 
fice, 225  feet  long,  95  broad,  and 
20  high;  divided  into  five  corri- 


dors, and  supported  by  48  piers. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Augustus,  for  the  use  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
of  the  Roman  fleet  stationed  in  the 
port  of  Misenum.  Going  a little 
farther,  we  had  a view  of  the  pro- 
montory of  Misenus,  and  of  the 
Mare  Morto.  We  descended  to 
the  shore  of  the  latter,  and  passed 
through  the  Elysian  Fields  on  its 
borders.  It  is  said  that  the  cli- 
mate here  is  very  mild,  but  that 
the  whole  region  has  suffered 
much  from  earthquakes  and  irrup- 
tions of  the  sea.  Ascending  to 
Bauli  again,  we  visited  the  Cento 
Camerelle,  a large  number  of  sub- 
terranean apartments  leading  into 
each  other,  and  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  the  foundation  of  a 
great  edifice,  by  others,  prisons, 
and  by  Vasi,  a reservoir  of  water. 

In  returning  to  Pozzuoli,  we 
went  near  its  grand  mole,  which 
consisted  of  vast  piers  connected 
by  arches.  From  the  extremity 
of  this  mole,  Caligula  extended  a 
bridge  of  boats  to  Baiae,  and  when 
it  was  finished,  passed  over  with 
great  pomp. 

The  sun  had  set  when  we  ar- 
rived at  Pozzuoli,  but  the  grotto 
of  Pausilipo,  by  means  of  its  lamps, 
was  lighter  than  it  had  been  in  the 
morning. 

On  a former  occasion  we  had 
made  an  excursion  to  Pozzuoli, 
where  we  saw  the  remains  of  some 
temples,  the  site  of  Cicero’s  Villa, 
and  the  Amphitheatre, — but  the 
most  interesting  object  was  the 
Solfatara.  This  is  a circular  plain 
surrounded  by  hills,  the  sides  of 
which  are  in  some  places  bare, 
and  yellow  from  the  sulphur  which 
they  contain.  The  soil  of  the 
plain  itself  is  also  mixed  with  sul- 
phur and  alum,  and  the  fire  of  this 
only  partially  extinguished  volcano 
is  ever  at  work  below.  In  one 
place  a stone  thrown  upon  the 
ground  shakes  it  to  a considerable 
distance,  and  the  hollow  sound 
w(iich  it  produces,  shows  the  tra- 
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veller  that  he  stands  over  an  abyss 
— perhaps  an  abyss  of  fire,  for  at  a 
little  distance  smoke  issues  from 
the  ground,  and  the  sand  is  so  hot 
that  one  can  hardly  bear  to  touch 
it.  The  sulphurous  vapour  is  seen 
ascending  in  several  places,  and  a 
manufactory  of  sulphur  is  esta- 
blished here.  On  the  road  we 
were  shown  the  lava  which  many 
ages  since  was  thrown  out  by  this 
volcano. 

On  our  return  we  examined  the 
tomb  of  Virgil.  It  is  situate  on 
the  hill  of  Pausilippo,  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  grotto.  It  is  a small 
building  overgrown  with  plants, 
and  shadowed  by  a tree,  which 
stretches  almost  horizontally  from 
the  neighbouring  bank,  as  if  on 
purpose  to  screen  and  adorn  this 
dwelling  of  the  dead. 

Pompeii  has  been  so  often  de- 
scribed, that  a very  short  account 
of  our  excursion  to  it  may  suffice. 
We  found  a continued  suburb  ex- 
tending to  Portici,  and  even  be- 
yond that  place  it  was  difficult  to 
discover  when  we  left  one  village 
and  entered  another,  so  thickly 
peopled  is  this  country.  At  Por- 
tici the  road  passes  through  the 
royal  palace.  At  Torre  del  Greco 
a house  was  pointed  out  to  us,  the 
lower  part  of  which  was  buried  in 
lava.  The  lava  which  descended 
here  in  1794,  is  still  bare,  at  least 
in  some  parts,  and  except  a few 
scattering  plants,  destitute  of  ve- 
getation. We  were  led  into  the 
garden  of  a palace  belonging  to 
the  church.  The  lava  ran  towards 
this  palace,  and  mounted  above 
the  high  garden  wall;  but  as  our 
guide  assured  us,  none  of  it  enter- 
ed the  holy  territory.  He  appear- 
ed to  think  a miracle  had  here 
been  wrought. 

A part  only  of  Pompeii  has  yet 
been  excavated — the  remainder  is 
a green  hill  covered  with  vines. 
The  ashes  which  buried  it  rose  but 
little  above  the  tops  of  its  highest 
buildings.  The  houses  and  shops 
are  very  small,  compared  with 
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those  of  our  times,  and  the  thea- 
tres less  than  modern  structures 
of  the  same  kind;  but  the  amphi- 
theatre is  a vast  edifice,  which  it 
is  computed  would  have  held 
24,000  spectators.  The  tombs  are 
grand  and  well  preserved.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  but  furnished 
with  side-walks.  Most  of  the  in- 
habitants escaped,  for  only  about  a 
hundred  skeletons  were  found. 
The  pavements  of  the  streets,  and 
the  walls  of  the  houses,  are  partly 
made  of  lava  and  pumice;  and  of 
course  there  must  have  been  erup- 
tions prior  to  that  of  79,  which  de- 
stroyed Herculaneum,  Pompeii, 
and  Stabia.  A number  of  tem- 
ples have  been  discovered  at  Pom- 
peii, but  they  are  not  grand  or 
magnificent.  A few  workmen 

only  are  now  employed  in  making 
excavations.  One  of  the  best 

houses  is  that  of  Sallust  the  histo- 
rian. Adjoining  to  it  is  a small 
temple  of  Diana,  where  the  pu- 
nishment of  Acteon  is  represented 
on  one  of  the  walls.  Most  of  the 
better  houses  were  adorned  with 
paintings — not  usually  of  jnuch 
merit  however,  and  the  best  of 
these  have  been  cut  out  and  taken 
to  the  Royal  Museum.  So  little 
effect  has  the  destruction  of  Pom- 
peii had  upon  the  people  of  later 
times,  that  there  are  now  villages 
situated  between  it  and  Vesuvius, 
and  the  whole  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, as  viewed  from  Naples,  ap- 
pears to  be  covered  with  the  habi- 
tations of  men. 

16th. — Yesterday  we  went  to 
Portici  and  Herculaneum.  At  the 
village  of  Resina,  a mile  beyond 
Portici,  we  entered  some  modern 
building  in  an  alley,  and  wei*e  then 
lighted  down  a long  staircase, 
which  led  into  the  theatre  of  Her- 
culaneum. Thus  a few  minutes 
transported  us  back  into  distant 
ages.  At  once  we  were  taken 
from  the  poverty  and  filth  of  the 
Italians,  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
Romans;  from  the  noise  and  hus- 
tle of  the  living,  to  the  repose  of 
2 I 
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the  dead.  In  this  building,  which 
formerly  resounded  with  the  plau- 
dits of  assembled  thousands,  no 
sound  was  now  heard  but  the 
voices  and  the  tread  of  a few 
strangers  and  their  guide,  and  the 
rumbling  of  carriages  far  above 
them.  The  proud  men  who  erect- 
ed it — the  talents  which  adorned 
it — and  the  gay  throng  that  as- 
sembled within  its  walls,  have 
passed  away;  while  this  monu- 
ment, at  once  of  human  power, 
and  of  human  weakness,  remains 
to  tell  a tale  of  other  times,  pre- 
served by  the  very  instrument  of 
its  own  destruction.  It  lies  deep 
buried  in  the  rock,  and  over  the 
hardened  ashes  which  cover  it 
have  arisen  many  other  works  of 
man — destined,  perhaps,  in  their 
turn,  to  be  overwhelmed  and  hid- 
den, and  again  brought  to  light  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  many  centuries. 

This  theatre  is  much  larger  than 
those  of  Pompeii.  Like  them  it 
has  semi-circular  seats  rising  ra- 
pidly one  above  another,  so  that 
all  the  spectators  must  have  had 
a good  view  of  the  stage.  Two 
very  fine  equestrian  statues  found 
here  are  now  in  the  Studio,  or 
Museum,  at  Naples.  The  stucco 
on  the  walls  in  some  few  places, 
retains  its  polish  and  colour.  At 
Herculaneum  the  excavations  have 
been  attended  with  much  more 
difficulty  than  at  Pompeii — on  ac- 
count not  only  of  the  greater  depth 
of  the  substance  which  covers  the 
former,  but  also  of  its  greater  so- 
lidity. Pompeii  was  buried  in 
ashes  and  pumice  stones,  which 
have  remained  in  their  original 
state;  but  Herculaneum  is  encased 
in  a hard  substance,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  formed  by  the 
union  of  water  thrown  from  the 
mountain,  with  ashes  and  small 
stones  previously  ejected.  There 
are  six  other  layers  of  volcanic 
substances  above  that  which  first 
buried  the  city;  and  it  lies  sixty- 
five  feet  below  the  present  surface. 
Considerable  excavations  have 


been  made  here,  however,  but 
none  are  now  in  progress;  and  the 
modern  town  and  the  palace  might 
be  endangered  by  proceeding  much 
further.  The  theatre  is  the  only 
part  that  we  saw. 

At  the  palace  in  Portici,  we  were 
first  led  into  the  rooms  which  con- 
tain paintings  cut  from  the  walls 
of  houses  in  Pompeii  and  Hercu- 
laneum. They  are  very  numerous 
and  diversified,  but  not  good.  No 
doubt  they  were  generally  executed 
by  artists  of  a lower  rank  in  their 
own  day.  Were  it  the  fashion 
with  us  to  cover  the  walls  of  com- 
mon rooms  with  paintings  on  the 
plaster,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  first  masters  would  usually  be 
employed  for  the  purpose,  espe- 
cially in  an  inferior  town.  Most 
of  these  paintings  have  been  in- 
jured and  defaced,  but  in  some, 
the  colours  are  still  very  fresh. 
To  these  rooms  succeeded  a 
suite  containing  modern  portraits. 
Among  them  were  those  of  Napo- 
leon, Joseph,  and  Murat.  That  of 
Napoleon  is  a splendid  picture,  bat 
I thought  liable  to  great  excep- 
tion. His  dress  is  effeminate.  His 
white  satin  gown  and  boots  seem 
inappropriate,  and  the  wreath 
about  his  brow  alters  the  face,  and 
has  somewhat  the  effect  of  a tur- 
ban. 

We  were  not  permitted  to  visit 
the  apartments  of  the  royal  family, 
but  were  conducted  through  those 
which  Murat  once  occupied.  To 
my  unpractised  eye  they  appeared 
both  splendid  and  tasteful.  From 
the  lawn  which  leads  towards  the 
shore,  we  had  a fine  view  of  Vesu- 
vius. It  was  partly  covered  with 
snow,  and  we  learned  that  the  road 
was  so  bad,  as  to  make  it  neces- 
sary still  to  defer  our  excursion  to 
its  top.  The  other  high  moun- 
tains around  Naples  have  even 
more  snow  upon  them  than  Vesu- 
vius, so  that  we  see  something  of 
winter,  if  we  do  not  feel  it  in  all  its 
force. 


( To  be  continued.) 
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Jin  Essay,  read  before  the  “ Society  of  Inquiry,”  in  the  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  at  its  semi-annual  meeting,  May  1 , 1 833,  by  James 

Clark,  Student  in  the  said  Seminary. 

Foreknowledge  is  the  attribute  of  God  alone;  but  man  may,  in  some 
measure,  learn  from  the  past  the  things  which  shall  be.  As  far  as  the 
future  actions  of  men  are  concerned,  it  is  a maxim  in  philosophy  that 
the  human  mind,  whenever  placed  in  the  same  situation,  will,  in  ages 
the  most  distant  and  in  countries  the  most  remote,  assume  the  same 
form  and  exhibit  the  same  traits.  Man  however  is  but  a subordinate 
actor  in  the  great  events  of  time.  There  is  another,  an  Incomprehen- 
sible Being,  who  will  do  all  his  pleasure  among  the  inhabitants  of  this 
world;  and  into  whose  secret  purpose  none  may  pry.  Yet,  unsearch- 
able as  are  the  ways  of  this  wonderful  Being,  we  do  know,  that  as  he 
always  has  acted,  so  he  ever  will  act,  in  accordance  with  his  own  glo- 
rious perfections. 

Although,  therefore,  we  may  not  uncurtain  futurity,  yet  something 
have  we  thus  ascertained  which  shall  forever  characterize  all  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Creator,  and  much  that  shall  mark  the  doings  of  his  crea- 
ture man.  And  therefore,  although  from  such  data  the  precise  events 
that  shall  occur  till  the  end  of  time  cannot  be  discovered,  yet  the  cha- 
racter and  general  tendency  of  these  events  may,  from  the  sure  history  of 
the  past,  and  the  known  character  of  God,  be  even  now  discerned  by 
short-sighted  man. 

It  follows  therefore,  that  other  things  being  equal,  he  who  has  most 
carefully  and  piously  pondered  the  volume  of  God’s  dealings  with  men, 
will  understand  most  clearly  the  distinctive  traits  of  that  series  of  events 
which  must  surely  come  to  pass.  True,  such  an  one  will  not  be  gifted 
with  the  spirit  of  prophecy — that  has  departed:  nor  can  he  pretend  to 
delineate  what  shall  be  partial  and  local.  He  will  know  the  future  in 
its  general  aspect  only,  as  a part  of  one  connected,  concordant  scheme. 
And  although  this  scheme  is  too  vast  to  be  explained  or  comprehended 
by  man,  yet  knowing  the  past  in  its  general  traits  and  bearings,  we 
may  anticipate  coming  events,  as  they  compose  the  residuum  of  one 
great  plan,  which  is  harmonious  in  all  its  proportions  and  uniform  in 
its  general  tendency,  and  which  is  marked,  at  every  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment, by  certain  characteristic  lineaments.  We  may,  to  some  extent, 
even  now  contemplate  the  future — for  in  the  great  points  of  view,  the 
present  and  future  are  as  the  past,  all  conducted  on  certain  great  prin- 
ciples, and  in  their  hidden  union  and  combined  results,  subserving  the 
accomplishment  of  certain  great  ends: — the  work  of  one  God  in  the 
pursuance  of  one  unalterable  purpose.  What  has  been,  and  what  shall 
be,  the  same — the  successive  fulfilment  of  one  comprehensive  design, 
projected,  and  partially  completed,  by  Him  who  cannot  change,  and 
who  acts  by  means  of  beings  found  to  be  invariably  the  same,  in  the 
same  circumstances.  The  past  and  present — the  type  as  well  as  the 
counterpart  of  the  future.  Did  there,  then,  but  remain  the  sure,  the  in- 
spired record  of  the  past,  were  the  words  of  prophecy  erased  from  the  sacred 
page,  we  might,  without  the  gift  of  prescience,  sketch,  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy, in  its  most  prominent  features,  the  grand  moral  outline  of  the  future. 

Vet,  in  our  search  after  what  shall  be,  we  have  a “ more  sure  word 
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what  God  hath  done,  and  from  the  ample  page  of  unwritten.  Provi- 
dence, the  certain  inference  that  after  tlus  manner  will  he  always  deal 
with  us;  and  not  only  do  we  know  from  the  same  sources,  that  as  man 
has  in  general  been,  so  will  he  ever  be  on  earth;  but  in  the  book  of 
prophecy,  tangible  futurities,  the  substantives,  to  which  belong  these  in- 
ferred characteristics  of  the  coming  age,  are  revealed.  While  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  past  dealings  of  Providence  we  could  only  infer,  as 
regards  coming  events,  in  this  manner  will  God  surely  act — from  pro- 
phecy we  can  definitively  declare,  this  will  God  do,  and  these  particular 
events  will  he  certainly  bring  to  pass.  Our  foreknowledge  of  this  lat- 
ter, this  specific  description,  is  however  limited — of  the  former  and 
general  kind,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  universal.  For  while 
we  feel  joyfully  assured  that  “ the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  ever  do 
right,”  but  few  of  the  particular  events  which  shall  befall  mankind  are 
revealed. 

Yet  while  but  few  specially  and  minutely  defined  occurrences  are 
disclosed,  (sufficient  however  to  silence  the  sceptic)  some  of  those  made 
known  are  of  a kind  calculated  fully  to  compensate  for  the  conciseness 
of  the  revelation — mighty  events,  which  presuppose  long  and  exten- 
sive preparation — great  results,  the  accomplishment  of  which  has  been 
the  burden  of  ages — grand  consummations,  worthy  a revelation  pro- 
ceeding from  an  Omniscient  God. 

Now,  in  making  a direct  application  of  these  principles  to  that 
Bright  Exjiectation,  so  long  and  so  generally  entertained  among  Chris- 
tians— the  advent  of  triumph  and  peace — the  period  when  God  shall, 
in  a remarkable  and  extraordinary  manner,  be  glorified  in  his  church 
on  earth — it  seems  evident  that,  even  were  there  no  predictions  of  such 
a time,  yet  contemplating  the  inspired  record  of  what  Providence  has 
done  in  years  gone  by,  and  exercising  our  reason  on  what  we  know  of 
the  attributes  of  God,  we  should  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  some 
such  happy  state  as  that  referred  to  would,  sooner  or  later,  succeed  the 
shifting  scenes  of  which  this  world  has  been  the  theatre.  The  truth  of 
this  will  appear  from  the  few  following  considerations. 

1.  Reason  teaches  us  that  God  would  not  create  without  an  object, 
and  that,  too,  such  as  is  worthy  the  greatest  and  best  Being  in  the  uni- 
verse. And  this  object  could  be  no  other  than  the  glory  of  God.  A 
contrary  supposition  would  not  only  impute  to  the  All-Wise  an  end 
short  of  that  which  is  intrinsically  most  deserving  his  regard,  but  one 
less  benevolent  to  his  creatures.  For  the  glory  of  God  is  the  most  be- 
nevolent end  that  could  be  proposed,  involving,  as  it  does  from  its  very 
nature,  in  its  attainment,  a greater  amount  of  good  than  could  be  se- 
cured in  any  other  way.  A survey  of  the  wide  workings  of  Providence 
corroborates  this  deduction  of  reason,  and  establishes  the  great  truth, 
that  the  glory  of  God  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all  things. 

2.  Reason  and  experience  then,  cast  one  ray  of  light  into  the  fu- 
ture, and  reveal  to  us  one  point  upon  which  our  expectation  may  be 
fixed — it  is  this,  God  will  be  glorified.  W'e  may  now  advance  a step 
further;  but  first  retrograde  for  a moment,  and  search,  in  the  pages  of 
history,  for  that  particular  way  or  means,  if  there  be  one,  which  God 
has  commonly  heretofore  employed  in  glorifying  himself  among  men. 
And  in  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  we  are  met  by  a most  remarkable 
phenomenon — the  preservation,  frequently  in  a miraculous  manner, 
throughout  all  ages,  of  that  body  of  men  professing  the  name  of  God— 
the. true  church.  From  sacred  and  profane  records  we  find  that  this 
society  has  existed  from  the  creation,  that  it  has  been  upheld  under  the 
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most  potent  efforts  for  its  destruction, — efforts  less  by  far  than  those 
which  have  extinguished  larger  and  more  powerful  bodies  of  men — 
that  though  sometimes  apparently  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  yet  has  it 
not  been  exterminated,  while  many  an  ancient  and  mighty  monarchy 
has  long  since  grown  old  and  vanished: — 

“ Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage, — where  are  they!” 

— nay,  that  the  pride  of  man,  in  reviewing  the  track  of  lime,  must  submis- 
sively acknowledge  that,  in  many  well  ascertained  instances,  the  fates  of 
powerful  and  splendid  empires  have,  even  to  the  eye  of  human  discern- 
ment, ministered  to  the  onward  progress  of  that  church  which  they  af- 
fected to  despise.  In  the  light  of  these  emphatic  facts,  the  inquirer  after 
truth  will  discern  with  joy  and  wonder,  the  means  by  which  God  has 
been  glorified  in  ages  past,  and  upon  which  He  has  placed  peculiar 
honour  in  the  execution  of  his  designs. 

3.  Having  thus  ascertained  the  end  of  all  things,  the  glory  of  God 
— and  the  special  means,  the  Church,  by  which  this  aim  has,  thus  far, 
been  most  prominently  effected — another  luminous  point  emerges  from 
the  gloom  of  futurity.  The  inference  is  strong  that,  as  God  changes 
not,  his  end  the  same  forever — and  as  he  has  heretofore  employed,  in  a 
special  manner,  one  remarkable  means  in  accomplishing  this  end,  and 
this  peculiar  means  has  been  preserved  by  him,  often  miraculously,  for 
so  long  a time: — the  inference  is  strong,  that  as  the  great  purpose,  the 
glory  of  God,  has  not  yet  been  fully  manifested  to  all  men,  and  the  in- 
strument, the  church,  by  which  this  end  has  been  partially  effected  still 
exists,  and  is  in  itself  well  adapted  to  fulfil  the  divine  purpose—  God 
will  eventually  cause  this  grand  instrument  of  his  glory  to  compass  the 
end  to  which  it  has  always  been  consecrated.  Thus  reason,  arguing  from 
the  revelation  of  the  character  of  God,  and  from  the  monuments  of  past 
providence,  leads  us,  independently  of  prophecy  to  the  conclusion,  that 
at  some  future  time  the  church  shall  come  forth  from  the  wilderness, 
and  clad  in  her  “ beautiful  garments,”  become  the  universally  acknow- 
ledged glory  of  all  nations. 

But  in  a prospect  of  such  deep  and  general  interest,  we  are  not  left 
to  “ a priori”  reasoning,  or  even  to  deductions  from  the  accredited  tes- 
timony of  what  the  Almighty  hath  already  done. 

“ Tho  groans  of  nature  in  this  nether  world 
Which  Heaven  has  heard  for  agea,  have  an  end 
Foretold  by  prophets." 

In  the  volume  of  inspiration,  the  advent  of  a period  when  God  shall, 
in  an  illustrious  manner,  glorify  himself  and  his  church  on  earth,  is 
announced  in  strains  the  most  rapturous  and  exalted.  Often  has  it 
been  the  dawn  of  hope  to  the  disconsolate,  and  the  sun-light  of  the 
brightest  visions  which  ever  kindled  into  ecstasy  the  soul  of  an  inspired 
prophet. 

Pre-eminently  worthy  of  a place  in  a revelation  from  God,  it  is  one  of 
those  great  consummations  to  which  the  rise  and  fall  of  monarchies,  the 
birth  and  death  of  nations,  the  changes  and  convulsions  of  a world,  are 
but  initiatives.  The  vast  and  mystic  web  of  Providence  has  been  cast 
over  all  nations;  the  thread  of  its  woof  has  been  inwoven  by  every  act 
of  every  mortal  in  every  age;  silently,  darkly,  wondrously,  has  the  sure 
work  been  wrought; — and  when  it  shall  have  been  completed,  there 
will  be  traced  on  the  ample  verge,  in  broad  and  gleaming  characters, 
“Glory  to  God.” 

Whether  the  millennium  of  the  Apocalypse  be  already  past  is  a ques- 
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tion  which  need  not  here  be  discussed.  The  decision  of  it  will  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  certainty  of  that  state  of  unprecedented  blessedness 
which  the  later  generations  of  Christians  shall  enjoy.  True,  the  deter- 
mination of  this  inquiry  may  dissipate  the  expectation  of  a definite  term 
of  years  to  which  the  latter-day  glory  has  been  limited  by  many,  and 
put  to  flight  the  gloomy  anticipation  that  the  sun  of  that  beatific  day 
shall  be  shrouded  in  a night  of  almost  universal  apostacy.  It  may  be, 
as  some  believe,  that  the  final  glory  and  peace  of  the  church  will  be  of 
indefinite  extent,  and  that  the  cloud  of  apostacy  shall  not  darken  those 
new  heavens.  It  may  be  that  “many  of  the  scriptural  representations 
which  are  now  generally  understood  of  the  heavenly  state,  or  of  the 
scene  of  eternal  blessedness  in  another  world,  do  in  reality  describe  a 
state  of  things  which  is  yet  to  ensue  on  earth,  and  of  which  mortal  men, 
inhabiting  houses  of  clay,  are  to  be  the  happy  witnesses,  objects, 
agents,  and  chroniclers.”*  But  concerning  these  particulars,  owing 
to  the  dark  and  enigmatical  style  in  which  the  predictions  of  that 
period  are  delivered,  we  cannot  yet  form  a very  definite  expectation. 
Most  certain  does  it  seem,  however,  that  never  yet  has  the  church  wit- 
nessed the  fulfilment  of  those  glowing  prophecies  which  fell  from  the 
lips  of  the  evangelical  Isaiah,  nor  realized  the  confident  predictions  of 
dominion  recorded  by  Daniel.  “ The  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain 
without  hands”  has  not  yet  filled  “ the  whole  earth,”  nor  has  the  Lord 
God  caused  “ righteousness  and  praise  to  spring  forth  before  all  na- 
tions.” 

The  age  of  glory,  the  hope,  the  joy  of  the  church,  is  yet  to  dawn 
upon  the  world;  and  never,  till  it  arrives,  will  anticipations  of  the  sa- 
cred sabbatismus  cease  to  be  most  deeply  interesting  to  the  pious  soul. 
In  the  mean  time,  by  ascertaining  what  this  great  glory  shall  be,  wherein 
it  shall  consist,  we  may  learn  in  what  way  most  effectually  to  hasten  that 
era.  We  may  thus  know  what  there  is  in  the  present  state  of  the 
church  of  Christ  which  tends  to  retard  the  advance  of  his  triumphal 
chariot.  He  that  would  glorify  God  must  learn  in  what  that  glory  con- 
sists. The  Christian  who  would  act  with  efficiency  in  hastening  that 
day,  and  who  would  utter  with  understanding  the  prayer  “ thy  kingdom 
come,”  must  know,  to  some  extent,  what  are  to  be  the  insignia  of  that 
kingdom  on  earth,  and  the  signs  of  the  advent  of  that  time.  And  these 
may  be  drawn  from  the  book  of  God.  Yet  while  we  search,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  as  the  children  of  Israel,  with  the  clear  prophecies 
of  their  Messiah,  and  with  the  critical  lore. of  many  a Rabbi,  erred  ex- 
ceedingly in  their  expectations,  and  rejected  the  Lord  of  Glory,  so  one 
manifest  requisite  for  an  interpreter  of  the  most  lucid  prophecies,  is  a 
habit  of  deep  and  pious  study  in  the  word  of  God. 

Taking  the  Bible  then,  in  its  express  predictions  and  in  the  general 
spirit  of  its  intimations,  as  our  guide,  final  are  the  Characteristics  of  the 
Era  of  Grace  and  Glory?-— On  this  subject  there  has  been  much  decla- 
mation. Omitting  this,  we  may  now  rapidly  delineate  a few  of  the 
most  important  of  these  trails,  and  briefly  shew,  in  passing,  some  of 
their  bearings  on  the  character  of  religion  in  the  present  age.  For  the 
question  which  should  rise  in  every  heart,  when  indulging  anticipations 
of  the  future  triumph  and  jubilee  of  the  church,  is  this — “ what  man- 
ner of  persons  ought  ye  to  be?” 

I.  Keeping  in  view  this  question,  in  its  application  to  the  present 
state  of  the  church  of  Christ,  the  first  great  characteristic  to  be  con- 

* See  “ A Treatise  on  the  Millennium,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Bush." 
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templated  is,  that  in  that  glorious  era  of  the  church,  symmetry  will 

ADORN  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHARACTER. 

Prominence  in  a particular  virtue  may  attract  admiration,  but  there 
is  something  found  only  in  a harmonized  character  which  can  ensure 
permanent  respect,  and  growing  esteem: — a calm  and  blended,  and  en- 
during beauty,  upon  which  the  mind  can  rest  with  complacency.  This 
would  the  Christian  religion  bestow  upon  man;  but  so  morally  de- 
graded has  he  been,  that  even  when  renewed,  it  is  by  degrees  and 
slowly,  that  he  perceives  the  nature  and  beauty  of  a holy  consistency 
in  character,  and  desires  to  be  moulded  into  the  symmetry  of  holiness. 
Although  prophecy  does  not  warrant  the  assertion,  that  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  church  all  will  be  “ the  redeemed  of  the  Lord,”  yet  it  does 
imply  that  holiness  will  be  general,  and  that  a higher,  purer,  more  con- 
sistent piety,  will  characterize  the  Christian: — that  the  church  of  Christ, 
the  living  testimony  to  true  religion,  will  then  more  correctly  illustrate 
the  native  power,  and  uniformity,  and  consistency  of  genuine  Christia- 
nity. The  nature  of  vital  piety  will  be  better  understood;  and  the 
church  then,  discerning  in  what  her  real  welfare  consists,  that  erring 
judgment  which,  in  its  zeal  for  activity  overlooks  the  very  elements  of 
true  Christian  energy,  overlooks  integrity,  and  simplicity  of  aim,  will 
be  rectified. 

A definite  perception  of  the  nature  of  true  piety,  attended  by  the 
predicted  elevation  of  the  standard  of  spirituality,  will  speedily  result 
in  an  approximation  to  that  beautiful  symmetry  of  Christian  character 
which  so  strikingly  adorns  the  gospel,  and  which  has  been  noted  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  latter-day  glory. 

(1.)  It  is  not  difficult,  at  any  time,  to  discern  in  the  church  of  the 
redeemed,  the  various  traits  of  genuine  Christianity;  but  in  the  combi- 
nation of  these  traits,  in  the  personal  exemplification  of  harmony  in 
Christian  character,  there  is  a lamentable  deficiency.  It  is  as  though 
the  model  image  of  truth  and  virtue  had  been  broken,  and  fragments  of 
beauty  had  been  gathered  by  many  a hand — We  behold  hut  fragments 
of  the  Christian  image.  We  hear  the  confident  profession,  we  witness 
the  firm  security,  and  for  a moment  we  admire:  but  soon  admiration 
is  changed  into  silent  astonishment,  at  some  violation  of  moral  duty — 
something  indicative  of  a conscience  yet  dark — some  irreverence  to- 
ward God.  We  can  mark  the  jarring  incongruity,  and  behold  the 
consequent  dishonour  heaped  upon  the  Christian  name. 

But  in  that  time  when  peace  and' purity  shall  dawn  on  the  church, 
while  there  will  doubtless  be  such  a conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity that  the  tongue  of  the  Christian  shall  no  longer  falter,  nor  his 
constrained  vehemence  betray  the  lurking  remains  of  scepticism,  his 
trust  in  God  will  be  adorned  by  its  appropriate  attribute.  The  morality 
of  faith,  the  beauty  of  its  power,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  its  confidence , 
shall  shine,  and  with  blended  rays,  illustrate  the  purity  of  its  source. 

The  semblance  of  unwavering  trust  in  the  truth  and  promises  of  God 
may  even  now  be  seen,  but  when  we  look  for  the  symmetry  of  Christia- 
nity exemplified,  a vast  disparity  between  profession  and  personal  vir- 
tue, between  the  acknowledgment  and  fulfilment  of  moral  obligation, 
forces  itself  upon  our  view.  Glorious,  then,  will  be  that  time  when 
the  ornament  of  harmony  and  congruity  shall  crown  the  Christian 
stature,  when  this  disproportion  shall  have  been  corrected,  when  the 
bold  profession,  the  confident  faith,  shall  manifest  its  authenticity  by 
purity  of  doctrine,  and  its  genuineness  by  purity  of  practice — thus  ex- 
cluding, on  the  one  hand,  gross  error,  and  on  the  other,  licentious 
religionism. 
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(2.)  Further — in  the  due  proportioning  of  traits  in  the  Christian 
character,  it  is  manifest  that  in  creatures  situated  as  we  are,  much  if 
true  piety  must  consist  in  deep  and  profound  reverence  for  the  character  of 
a Holy  God.  Need  it  be  said  that  in  searching  the  Christian  portrait 
of  the  present  day  for  this  holy  lineament,  we  shall  be  painfully  disap- 
pointed? While  the  church  is  now  waking  as  from  long  slumber,  and 
attempting  to  burst  the  Philistine  bands  of  sloth,  does  she  not  forget 
that  which  is  the  majesty  of  her  moral  power — her  holy  awe  and 
heartfelt  reverence  of  God?  While  activity  characterizes  the  age, 
may  it  not  be  said,  with  too  great  a degree  of  truth,  concerning  the 
Christian  temple,-— “Surely  the  fear  of  God  is  not  in  this  place!”? — 
And  shall  not  this  stain  be  washed  away  by  the  flood  of  latter  day 
glory?  Shall  not  reverence,  deep  and  holy  fear,  add  a controlling'  energy 
to  the  morality  of  faith,  and  exclude  all  ground  of  shame  from  that 
fixed  trust  which  will  then  be  as  an  anchor  to  the  souls  of  the  children 
of  God? 

(3.)  Another  trait,  essential  to  that  harmony  of  proportion  in  Chris- 
tian character  which  shall  conspicuously  distinguish  the  extensive 
revival  of  religion  in  latter  times,  is  a most  sacred  regard  for  the  truth  of 
God.  This  feature  will  most  certainly  be  conspicuous,  and  is  one  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  church  should,  at  the  present  time  particu- 
larly, be  directed.  There  is  a defect  in  the  nature  of  that  love  which 
is  borne  toward  the  truth.  The  great  body  of  Christians  appear  to  re- 
ceive with  delight  the  glad  tidings  of  redemption,  and  some  welcome 
the  purity  of  its  precepts.  But  comparatively  very  few  regard  the 
truth  as  a sacred  legacy  of  infinite  value , to  be  searched  for , and  preserved 
in  its  integrity,  and  unalloyed.  Harmony  between  the  confidence  and 
the  morality  of  faith  will  be,  as  we  have  seen,  a characteristic  of  the 
era  of  prosperity  to  the  church: — another  feature  of  symmetry  must  be 
this — an  appropriate  valuation  of  the  truth , a desire  to  discover  and 
added,  before  the  beauty  of  a full  proportioned  character  appears:  it  is 
maintain  it  unmutilated  and  without  adulteration.  The  love  of  truth 
will  then  amount  to  something  more  than  mere  delight  in  the  appro- 
priation of  its  promises.  Men  will  desire  the  uncorrupted  maintenance 
and  preservation  of  that  which  is  all  their  confidence  and  all  their 
desire. 

That  this  will  be  a characteristic  of  latter  clay  glory  is  certain.  The 
prevalence  of  eminent  piety  necessarily  implies  that  men  will  feel 
deeply  the  power  and  excellency  of  divine  truth;  and  it  is  impossible 
that  any  one  can  enjoy,  in  an  eminent  degrfcg,  the  light,  and  consolation, 
and  sanctification,  derived  through  the  truth  of  God,  without  entertain- 
ing a sacred  regard  and  cordial  love  for  it,  and  an  ardent  desire  to 
propagate  it  in  ns  purity.  There  is  a great  error  prevalent  on  this 
point.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  strenuousness  for  the  purity  of 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  is  inconsistent  with  fervent  piety, 
or,  at  least,  that  it  is  not  a necessary  ingredient  of  holiness.  This  opi- 
nion is  as  unphilosophical  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  gospel.  The  reverse 
of  the  proposition  is  the  exact  truth.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  ex- 
ample of  St.  Paul,  and  of  the  primitive  church,  and  ask,  who  fought  aiul 
bled  for  the  truth,  and  at  the  same  time,  whose  piety  shone  most  brightly ? 
And  is  that  spirit  to  be  praised,  as  a spirit  of  love  to  the  truth,  which 
can  entertain  disregard  to  the  sanctity  and  purity  of  this  sacred  trust? 
which  can  regard  with  indifference  wanderings  from  truth,  the  truth 
of  God,  that  truth  which  is  alone  the  instrument  of  sanctification?  To 
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such  soldiers  of  the  cross  would  not  the  venerable  apostle  say,  “ Bre- 
thren, in  this  I praise  you  not?” 

Such  soldiers  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  army  of 
Christ  in  the  latter  glory:  for  they  have  not  taken  to  themselves,  “ the 
tchole  armour  of  God.”  Nay,  of  them  it  may  be  said,  they  are  un- 
faithful to  a most  sacred  trust.  Through  want  of  a distinct  and  heart- 
felt apprehension  of  the  value  of  this  solemn  deposit,  or,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  charge  of  bigotry,  and  gain  a false  praise  of  liberality,  they 
can  be  indifferent  to  the  purity  of  the  truth  of  God. 

Liberality,  it  is  true,  is  a virtue  and  a duty,  and  as  such  will  blend 
its  mild  beams  in  the  pure  light  of  the  church’s  jubilee.  Liberality  is 
a virtue  and  a duty — but  it  is  not  that  easily  acquired  and  common 
thing’,  for  which  it  is  too  often  mistaken.  Enlightened,  gospel  libera- 
lity discerns  what  is  not  essentially  important,  and  knows  where  to 
wave  strenuousness.  But  such  liberality  is  not  common.  It  is  not 
merely  the  spontaneous  overflowing  of  a kind  disposition,  nor  the  im- 
mediate offspring  of  a gracious  state;  but  the  result  of  spiritual  affec- 
tions, enlightened  and  matured  by  spiritual  wisdom  and  experience. 
It  is  a quality  difficult  of  attainment.  On  the  other  hand,  popular,  spu- 
rious liberality,  which  is  often  mistaken  as  a mark  of  eminent  piety,  is 
easy  of  acquisition.  Generated,  frequently,  in  a gentle  disposition,  by 
ignorance  and  an  indolent  desire  of  peace,  it  involves  either  an  error 
of  judgment,  in  treating  as  unimportant  that  which  is  of  vital  interest, 
or  it  implies  a want  of  symmetry  in  love  for  the  truth — a want  of  pro- 
per estimation  of  the  truth,  displayed  in  indifference,  or  want  of  due 
regard  to  its  purity.  It  admits,  with  facility,  almost  any  plausible 
modification  of  doctrine,  and  thus  escapes  the  odious  charge  of  secta- 
rianism. It  hardly  knows,  or  knowing  does  not  much  rely  on,  its  own 
sentiments:  (a  striking  proof  that  they  are  not  the  result  of  patient  in- 
vestigation) and  practically  reverses  the  order  of  things,  by  preferring 
peace  to  purity, — forming  the  superstructure  by  abstracting  from  the 
foundation. 

But  let  it  be  remembered,  this  is  not  Gospel  liberality,  this  is  not 
gospel  charity.  Gospel  charity  is  made  of  “ sterner  stuff” — it  is  Love 
tempered  and  annealed  by  Truth.  The  weakness  of  an  overpeaceful 
spirit,  and  the  liberality  which  would  compromise  principle,  though 
they  may  appear  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  men,  enter  not  into  symmetry 
of  Christian  character,  and  will  have  no  place  in  the  distinctive  traits  of 
that  time  when  truth  shall  be  loved,  and  practised,  and  maintained. 

In  the  final  triumph  of  religion  then,  one  of  those  prominent  fea- 
tures in  which  the  beauty  of  holiness,  the  glory  of  God,  shall  shine 
most  conspicuously,  will  be  approximation  to  symmetry  in  Christian 
character.  A more  full  and  accurate  perception  of  the  nature  of  vital 
religion — harmony  between  the  morality  and  the  confidence  of  faith- 
profound  reverence  for  a God  of  holiness — and,  a genuine  love  for  the 
truth  in  its  purity  and  integrity: — these  shall  unite  to  confer  on  the 
Christian  stature  the  beauty  of  just  proportion , and  these,  in  their  blended 
influence,  shall  characterize  the  piety  of  that  age  when  Zion  “ shall  be 
a crown  of  glory  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  a royal  diadem  in  the 
hand  of  her  God.” 

One  more  leading  trait  will  complete  our  delineation  of  the  age  of 
glory. 

II.  The  system  of  doctrine  revealed  in  the  sacred  volume  is  one,  and 
it  is  harmonious: — but  the  treasure  was  committed  t o earthen  vessels; 
and  clay  is  intermingled,  purity  is  alloyed.  The  harmony  of  the  grand 
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system,  as  held  by  Christians,  is  wanting.  Now,  while  all  appeal  to 
the  same  divine  revelation,  unseemly  differences  mar  the  uniformity  of 
faith  in  the  church  catholic.  In  that  day  when  “ there  shall  be  one 
Lord,  and  his  name  one,”  all  important  diversities  will  cease.  Sym- 
metry in  Christian  Belief,  will  then  reflect  the  image  of  the  gospel, 
and  believers  shall,  “with  one  mind  and  one  mouth,  glorify  God.” 
Symmetry  in  Christian  belief — including  purity  in  the  system  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine , and  harmony  in  the  general  reception  of  this  system— 
shall  characterize  the  church  universal,  in  her  day  of  glory. 

(l.)  It  has  been,  and  is  yet,  a sentiment  entertained  by  many,  that 
differences  in  religious  opinion  are  not  injurious?  that  they  are,  on  the 
contrary,  decidedly  advantageous,  in  imparting  variety  and  beauty  to 
Christianity — and  that  therefore  perfect  unanimity  of  faith  is  not  to 
be  desired.  That  moreover,  as  all  men  cannot  viewr  objects  in  the 
same  light — as  the  capacities,  genius,  and  information  of  men  are  widely 
different — so  they  cannot  be  required  to  think  alike  on  moral  subjects: 
and  therefore,  that  at  no  time,  not  even  in  the  latter  age  of  glory,  will 
Christians  be  required  to  entertain  the  same  views  of  religious  truth. 
But  this  opinion  is  contrary  both  to  reason  and  Scripture.  If  there  is 
truth  in  the  world,  it  must  have  a greater  amount  of  evidence  than  er- 
ror— otherwise,  truth  were  no  longer  truth.  To  believe  error  then,  is 
to  judge  without  evidence,  or  contrary  to  it,  which  in  morals  the 
mind  would  not  and  could  not  do,  were  not  the  inclination,  the  will, 
concerned.  For  error  in  morals  is  not  merely  the  result  of  a defect 
in  the  natural  faculties;  but  the  affection,  the  inclination,  is  concerned. 
If  the  moral  faculty  were  right,  the  mind  would  be  incapable  of  moral 
error,  which  is  therefore  criminal.  So  that  in  proportion  as  the  obli- 
quity of  the  moral  faculty  of  man  is  rectified,  and  he  is  renewed  in  the 
image  of  God,  will  he  recognise  divine  truth;  and  consequently,  the 
effect  of  a general  enlightening  and  sanctification,  will  be  harmony  of 
belief  in  the  truth  among  Christians. 

(2.1  Moreover,  if  according  to  the  Scripture  representations,  peace 
and  love  shall  in  that  period  prevail,  great  unanimity  of  sentiment 
must  necessarily  exist,  and  this  unanimity  must  he  in  the  truth. 

“ Love  in  the  truth”  is  the  only  genuine  and  permanent  Christian 
love.  An  agreement  in  sentiment,  and  in  f. he  knowledge  and  belief  of 
the  truth,  is  essential  to  uninterrupted  harmony  of  feeling.  Every  ap- 
proximation, therefore,  to  pure  and  perfect  love,  supposes  a corres- 
ponding approach  to  the  same  correct  views  of  divine  truth.  Love 
without  regard  to  truth  is  not  Christian  love — is  not  love  in  the 
truth,  and  for  the  truth’s  sake.  There  may  be  natural  affection,  there 
may  be  party  preference,  there  may  be  human  friendship:  but  Christian 
oneness  is  unanimity  in  the  truth.  To  him  who  sincerely  loves  the 
truth,  error  in  another  is  disagreeable,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the 
depth  and  faithfulness  of  the  love  for  the  truth  which  he  himself  enter- 
tains. So  that  if  Christian  peace,  and  fervent  and  enduring  love,  shall 
mark  the  glory  of  that  day,  there  must,  of  necessity,  be  a general  har- 
mony in  sentiment;  and  this  sentiment  being  truth,  symmetry  in  belief 
will  adorn  the  church  of  Christ. 

It  cannot  be  expected,  however,  that  on  every  point,  not  determined 
by  the  authority  of  revelation,  Christians  will  be  of  the  same  mind. 
That  were  to  seek  perfection,  in  this  embryo  state  of  existence.  But 
as  there  will  be  uniformity  of  sentiment  in  heaven,  so,  as  we  approach 
and  enter  upon  that  time  when  God  shall,  in  a peculiar  manner,  dwell 
with  men,  will  our  faith  resemble  the  belief  of  heaven. 
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(3.)  The  Bible  teaches  but  one  system  of  truth  and,  if  the  causes 
which  hinder  our  perception  of  that  truth  were  removed,  we  should  all 
behold  alike  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  in  the  “ open  glass”  of  the  gospel. 
Now  before  the  advent  of  that  blissful  period,  many  of  these  obstruc- 
tions will  be  removed.  Ignorance  is  a great  obstacle — a merely  partial 
and  superficial  acquaintance  with  revealed  truth.  This  ever  has  been, 
and  still  is,  the  parent  and  guardian  of  many  an  error,  and  consequently 
opposes  an  obstinate  hindrance  to  unison  of  sentiment.  But  in  that 
day  “many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  be  increased.”  The 
general  prevalence  of  piety  implies  that  there  will  be  an  increasing  spi- 
rit oF  sincere  search  after  true  wisdom;  for  truth  is  the  aliment  of  a 
regenerated  soul — that  which  it  naturally  seeks,  and  upon  which  it  sub- 
sists. As  Christians  make  progress  in  spiritual  apprehension  of  the 
truth,  their  views  will  more  nearly  accord.  Ignorance  shall  raise  her 
leaden  eyelids,  and  astounded  at  the  blaze  of  increasing  light,  hasten 
to  depart.  For  it  is  written  “The  vail  that  is  spread  over  all  nations 
shall  be  destroyed,”  and  “the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord.” 

Then,  when  knowledge  is  increased,  and  twilight  brightens  into  day, 
shall  the  watchmen  on  Zion’s  walls  “see  eye  to  eye;”  and  one  most  for- 
midable barrier  to  the  harmony  of  Christians  disappear.  Need  it  be 
said,  then,  that  if  there  be  in  the  church  a disposition  to  undervalue 
the  ardent  pursuit  of  true  knowledge,  or  if  she  makes  to  herself  minis- 
ters who  thus  act,  and  who,  through  any  cause,  feed  the  flock  of  Christ 
with  food  which  comes  not  from  the  Master’s  table,  she  is  pursuing  a 
course  which  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  productive  of  dis- 
tracting error — a course  which  cannot  lead  to  harmony  in  the  truth — a 
course  which  leads  not  to  the  latter-day  glory?  For  in  that  day  “ the 
lip  of  truth”  alone  “shall  be  established"— -“  the  light  of  the  moon  shall 
be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  shall  be  seven  fold.” 
And  thus,  while  ignorance  is  driven  away,  prejudice  and  superstition, 
twin  sisters,  shall  flee  in  their  chariot  of  darkness,  and  no  longer  pre- 
vent unity  of  Christian  sentiment. 

(4.)  But  there  is  one  most  efficient  cause  of  error  and  division,  the  re- 
moval of  which  is  essential  to  symmetry  of  belief  among  Christians, 
and  the  overturning  of  which  will  be  as  the  shaking  of  heaven  and 
earth. 

And  this  will  be  the  overthrow — the  subversion  of  intellectual  pride — 
the  subjection  of  false  philosophy.  It  is  “ our  prerogative,  as  rational 
beings,  and  our  duty  as  Christians,  to  think  as  well  as  act  rationally,  to 
see  that  our  convictions  of  truth  rest  on  grounds  of  right  reason.”  But 
“while  it  is  maintained  that  reason  and  philosophy,  in  their  true  cha- 
racter, ought  to  have  a certain  degree  and  extent  of  influence  in  the 
formation  of  our  religious  system” — ’“yet  a true  faith,  although  it  can- 
not contradict  any  universal  principle  of  speculative  reason,  is,  in  a cer- 
tain sense,  independent  of  the  discursions  of  philosophy,  and  in  its  pro- 
per nature,  beyond  the  reach  of  positive  science,  and  theoretical  insight. 
Christianity  is  not  a theory  or  a speculation;  but  a Life.  Not  a philoso- 
phy of  life,  but  a life  and  a living  process.” 

“ We  cannot  say  to  what  extent  a false  system  of  philosophy  and  me- 
taphysical opinions,  which  in  their  natural  and  uncounteracted  ten- 
dency would  go  to  destroy  all  religion,  may  be  received  in  a Christian 
community,  and  yet  the  power  of  spiritual  religion  retain  its  hold  and 
its  efficacy  in  the  hearts  of  the  people” — “ but  injury  must  result  from 
an  unsuspecting  confidence  in  metaphysical  opinions  which  are  essen- 
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tially  at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of  revelation;  especially  when 
those  opinions  lead  gradually  to  alter  our  views  of  religion  itself,  and 
of  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  Christian  system.”* 

Trace  the  history  of  the  church,  and  mark  well  whether,  in  most  of 
those  storms  by  which,  from  century  to  century,  the  bark  of  truth  and 
faith  has  been  sorely  buffeted,  false  philosophy  has  not  careered  ia 
dark  triumph,  the  master-demon  of  the  tempest. 

Miserable  Spirit!  how  has  it  ever  deluded  the  church  of  Christ! 
How  has  it  ever  poisoned  the  streams  of  truth,  and  darkened  the  light 
of  heaven!  How  have  schisms  been  rent,  and  the  cold  waters  of  divi- 
sion flowed,  between  those  who  should  have  cleaved  to  each  other  with 
more  than  human  love!  How  has  the  warm  current  of  brotherly  Chris- 
tian affection  been  chilled,  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer  wounded,  aDd  the 
symmetry  of  the  gospel  system  grievously  distorted,  by  this  evil  work- 
ing spirit!  But  in  that  day  it  shall  fall — for  the  Lord  himself  shall  be 
exalted,  and  the  pride  of  man  bow  from  its  fancied  height  of  folly,  and 
find  true  dignity  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  receiving  with  child-like  docility, 
the  simple  dictates  which  it  has  so  often  mingled  with  the  crudities  of 
an  earthly  wisdom.  Even  now,  as  of  yore,  is  this  false,  and  dark,  and 
proud  philosophy,  marring  the  beauty  of  gospel  truth.  But  not  always 
will  this  be — not  always.  The  day  will  come  when  Christians  shall 
reason  indeed , but  their  text-book  will  be  the  Bible.  And  then,  Oh  False 
Philosophy!  offspring  of  Satanick  pride,  instrument  of  infernal  agency, 
thou  shalt  meet  thy  doom!  The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  crush  thee, 
Oh  enemy  of  harmony  and  of  truth! 

It  must  be  so  in  the  day  of  peace  and  purity.  In  no  other  way  can 
harmony  in  the  truth  be  secured.  Human  reason  must  be  implicitly 
subjected  to  the  dictates  of  revelation.  For  while  men  will  think  for 
themselves,  in  matters  beyond  the  grasp  of  their  intellect,  they  will 
think  wildly  and  differently:  and  never,  till  all  return  from  their  wan- 
derings to  the  source  of  truth,  and  bow  with  submission  to  hear  what 
God  the  Lord  will  say,  can  there  be  a general  agreement,  an  agreement 
in  the  truth.  As  one  of  the  harbingers,  then,  of  a brighter  and  better 
time,  as  one  of  the  preparatives  to  symmetry  of  belief  among  Chris- 
tians, we  must  hail  the  downfall  of  intellectual  pride  and  “ philosophy 
falsely  so  called.”  For  the  system  of  doctrine  then  held  will  be  such 
as  to  exalt  God  and  abase  man.  It  is  written,  “The  Lord  alone  shall 
be  exalted  in  that  day.” 

(5.)  Something  might  briefly  be  said  of  another  class  of  obstacles  to 
harmony  among  Christians.  Suffice  it,  however,  to  remark,  that  as, 
when  the  doctrines  of  a church  become  unsound,  her  measures  and 
practices  will  be  unscriptural,  so  an  immediate  result  of  the  restoration 
of  purity  and  harmony  in  Christian  belief,  will  be  the  exclusion  of  all 
mere  inventions  and  prescriptions  of  men  in  modes  of  worship  and 
church  practices:  and  that,  in  these  things,  whatever  is  not  accordant 
to  the  truth  will,  as  “wood,  hay,  and  stubble,”  be  consumed  by  the  re- 
fining fire  of  Him  who  “shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi.” 

J hus  have  we  attempted  to  delineate  two  of  the  most  luminous  and 
important  features  of  that  latter-day  glory  which  shall  bless  the  Chris- 
tian church.  An  approximation  to  symmetry  of  belief,  including  pu- 
rity of  doctrine,  and  harmony  of  faith  in  the  church  universal — and,  in 
individual  Christians,  a near  approach  to  symmetry  of  character  or 

* See  Essay  Preliminary  to  “Coleridge's  Aids  to  Reflection.'' 
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stature.  By  these  will  God  be  glorified,  and  when  these  appear,  heaven 
will  have  been  begun  upon  earth. 

And  now,  would  we  blow  whether  the  lime  of  Zion’s  blessedness 
draws  nigh — would  we  know  whether  we  stand  on  the  threshold  ot'  that 
bright  era — are  the  scenes  transacted  around  us  the  immediate  initia- 
tives to  that  great  glory?  We  have  the  tokens,  we  have  the  charac- 
teristics of  that  age.  We  have,  before  us,  the  church  and  the  world. 
Who  is  a wise  man  to  trace  and  comprehend  the  bearings  of  the  pre- 
sent order  of  events?  Yet  look  not  so  much,  and  so  steadily,  at  the 
•) florid.  How,  in  that  dark  and  vast  body  of  sin  and  death,  can  we  dis- 
cern, amidst  the  chaos  of  seemingly  conflicting  principles  and  tenden- 
cies, the  signs  of  that  better  order  of  things  which  shall  finally  result? 
Look  rather  at  the  Church:  here,  perhaps,  we  may  make  surer  infer- 
ences; for  the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation,  but  is 
within.  It  is  among  the  host  of  God’s  elect  that  we  must  search  for 
the  development  of  those  tokens  which  augur  approaching  peace  and 
happiness  to  the  church.  This  is  the  army  of  the  Lord,  which  must 
go  on  “from  conquering  to  conquer.”  Zion  herself  must  “awake  and 
put  on  her  beautiful  garments.” 

What  the  church  shall  yet  experience  before  the  advent  of  that  beati- 
fick  period,  none  can  tell.  Though  the  result  will  assuredly  be  most 
joyful,  the  intervening  age  may  be  fraught  with  incidents  of  a far  dif- 
ferent character.  This  we  know,  that  “ through  much  tribulation”  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  usually  attained. 

Perhaps  when  every  Christian  heart  beats  high  with  expectation; 
when  the  eye  of  faith  is  illumined  at  the  cheering  prospect;  and 
when,  to  human  vision,  the  church  is  on  the  very  verge  of  the  era  of 
rest  and  glory,  the  command  may  go  forth — ■“  turn  ye,  and  take  your 
journey  into  the  wilderness.”  Or,  e’er  the  arrival  of  jubilee  to  the 
church,  the  true  disciples  may  be  called  to  “ resist  unto  blood.”  When 
Christianity  is  rapidly  rolling  its  waves  of  glory  over  the  wide  world, 
will  not  a standard  be  erected  by  Satan?  When  the  children  of  men 
behold  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  fast  reverting  to  the  dominion  of  the 
“ King  of  Saints”  and  his  chosen  one3,  will  there  not  be  one  mighty 
struggle  made?  When  the  clouds  of  opposition  shall  be  driven  darkly 
and  heavily  onward  by  the  Prince  of  darkness,  to  obscure,  and  extin- 
guish if  he  might,  the  shining  orb  of  truth,  will  no  storm  arise?  Who 
can  anticipate  the  fearful  energy  of  that  last  effort  which  sin  will  make, 
when  stung  by  wrath,  and  goaded  by  despair,  it  rushes  on  with  frantic 
recklessness,  and  conspicuous  though  the  shield  of  Jehovah  be  around 
his  people,  dares  to  hurl  itself  on  the  thick  bosses  of  the  buckler  of 
Omnipotence! 

It  may  be,  therefore,  in  the  conflict  of  great  principles,  that  a season 
of  the  most  sharp  and  bloody  warfare  will  be  the  precursor  of  the  pe- 
riod of  rest.  Is  it  certain  that  the  light  of  latter  glory  will  gradually 
dawn,  or  may  it  not  burst  in  full  and  sudden  splendour  from  a heaven 
of  clouds?  The  ways  of  God  may  not  be  scanned  by  men. 

But  gloomy,  and  severe,  and  protracted  though  the  trial  may  be, 
victory  will  crown  the  Christian  host;  and,  when  the  scenes  of  turmoil, 
and  sin,  and  strife,  shall  have  passed  away,  the  long  predicted  peace 
and  rest  will  ensue.  The  “ morning  stars”  once  exulted  o’er  this 
rising  world,  but  more  august  will  be  the  sight  when,  standing  on  the 
verge  of  that  latter  age  of  glory,  some  redeemed  sinner  shall  shout 
aloud  with  joy,  as  he  beholds  the  Church  rising  in  beauty,  in  majesty, 
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—crowned  with  honour,  the  “joy  of  the  whole  earth.”  Behold  the  New 
Jerusalem!  her  bulwarks,  salvation — her  gates,  praise!  God  is  her 
sun  and  shield — and,  lo!  Gentiles  come  to  her  light,  and  Kings  to  the 
brightness  of  her  rising.  See  her,  as  in  virgin  beauty  she  stands  forth, 
“ the  desire  of  all  nations.”  The  voice  of  her  Lord  has  called,  and  she 
has  hasted  to  lay  aside  the  habiliments  of  mourning,  and  is  clad  in 
garments  of  everlasting  joy.  The  Church  has  triumphed.  The  glory  of 
the  Lord  is  at  length  revealed,  and  all  flesh  behold  it  together,  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken. 

" Rise,  crown'd  with  light,  imperial  Salem,  rise! 

Exalt  thy  towery  bead,  and  lift  thy  eyes! 

See  barbarous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend, 

Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend ! 

See  Heaven  his  sparkling  portals  wide  display, 

And  break  upon  thee  in  a flood  of  day ! 

Hark!  heard  you  that  shout?  it  comes  rolling  mightily  from  afar: 
— the  sound  of  many  voices  as  in  triumph.  It  draws  nearer — it  waxes 
louder.  Earth  with  her  millions  has  joined  it — the  voices  of  heaven, 
are  intermingling — the  dark  chasm  of  wo  sends  forth  a deep-toned  re- 
sponse. It  rises,  it  rolls  onward,  it  swells,  it  bursts  in  one  long,  loud, 
universal  peal.  He  is  come!  He  is  come!  “Hallelujah,  fob.  the 
Lord  God  Omnipotent  ueigneth!” 


From  the  London  Evangelical  Magazine 
for  JtprU. 

AN  ADDRESS,  ON  OCCASION  OF  THE 
BAPTISM  OF  A MINISTER’S  CHILD. 

The  warrant  of  the  present  so- 
lemnity we  consider  to  be  derived 
from  the  identity  of  the  Abrahamic 
and  Christian  covenants.  If  that 
identity  can  once  be  established, 
the  baptism  of  a child,  whose  pa- 
rents have  an  interest  in  the  bless- 
ings of  the  covenant,  will  appear 
to  be  a reasonable,  a significant, 
and  a scriptural  rite.  It  is  by  a 
very  direct  course  that  we  reach 
the  conclusion,  that  the  covenant 
with  Abraham  was  substantially 
the  same  as  that  under  which  we 
arc  now  placed.  When  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  is  writing  to  the  Galatians 
of  that  redemption  which  Christ 
effected  when  he  bore  the  curse  of 
a violated  law,  he  slates  the  great 
design  of  this  transcendent  dis- 
pensation to  be,  “ that  the  blessing 
of  Abraham  might  come  on  the 
Gentiles  through  Jesu3  Christ; 
that  we  might  receive  the  promise 
of  the  Spirit  through  faith.”  “Now, 
to  Abraham,”  says  the  Apostle, 


“ and  his  seed,  were  the  promises 
made.  He  saith  not,  and  to  seeds, 
as  of  many;  but  as  to  one,  and  to 
thy  seed,  which  is  Christ.  And 
this  I say,  that  the  covenant,  that 
was  confirmed  before  of  God  in 
Christ,  the  Law,  which  was  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years  after, 
cannot  disannul  that  it  should 
make  the  promise  of  none  effect.” 
— Gal.  iii.  13—17.  Our  conclu- 
sion then  is,  that  if  the  covenant 
which  was  confirmed  of  God  in 
Christ,  with  his  servant  Abraham, 
was  not  disannulled  by  the  giving 
of  the  law  from  Sinai,  it  has  never 
been  disannulled  since  that  event; 
and  that  it  is  now,  in  all  its  vital 
provisions,  as  much  in  force  as  it 
was  when  Jehovah  said  to  Abra- 
ham, “ I will  be  a God  to  thee,  and 
to  thy  seed  after  thee.” 

It  was  surely  upon  the  provi- 
sions of  this  unchanging  and  mer- 
ciful covenant,  that  the  Apostle 
Peter  reasoned  with  the  Jews  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  after  our 
blessed  Lord  had  taken  possession 
of  his  throne.  When  he  heard 
their  anxious  cry,  “ Men  and  bre- 
thren, what  shall  we  do?”  he 
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urged  them  to  immediate  repent- 
ance, and  to  a submission  to  the 
significant  rite  of  baptism,  assur- 
ing them  that  the  promise  was  to 
them,  and  to  their  children,  as 
well  as  to  all  the  Gentile  tribes, 
wherever  the  message  of  reconci- 
liation might  reach  (Acts  ii.  37 — 
40).  The  promise  spoken  of  is 
evidently  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
but  the  blessing  of  Abraham  which 
was  to  come  on  the  Gentiles 
through  Christ,  included  in  it,  as 
the  reasoning  of  Paul  with  the  Ga- 
latians abundantly  shows — “ the 
promise  of  the  Spirit  through 
faith.”  What,  then,  is  the  argu- 
ment, in  support  of  the  baptism  of 
our  dear  infants,  derived  from 
these  general  premises  ? 

Why,  in  the  first  place,  the  cove- 
nant with  Abraham  is  that  very 
constitution  which  remained  in 
full  force  after  our  Lord  had  as- 
cended up  on  high;  and  in  fulfil- 
ment of  whose  promises  all  na- 
tions of  the  earth  have  been  bless- 
ed, and  the  offers  of  Divine  mercy 
have  been  presented  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. 

In  the  second  place,  the  covenant 
with  Abraham  embraced,  in  its 
merciful  provisions,  his  infant  off- 
spring with  himself.  “ I will  be  a 
God  to  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after 
thee,”  was  the  express  assurance 
given  to  the  patriarch;  and  that  he 
might  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  ex- 
act meaning  of  the  promise,  and 
as  to  the  mutual  participation  of 
himself  and  his  offspring  in  its 
blessings,  the  significant  rite  of 
circumcision  was  appended  to  the 
covenant,  and  parent  and  child  were, 
in  one  day,  subjected  to  that  seal 
of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith 
which  the  patriarch  possessed 
while  yet  uncircumcised. 

In  the  third  place,  we  find  an  in- 
spired apostle,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  immediately  after  his  as- 
cension, appealing  to  that  part  of 
the  ancient  constitution  which  in- 
cluded children  with  their  parents, 
as  unabrogated,  and  extending  it 


to  all  of  every  nation  who  should 
become  obedient  to  the  faith  of 
Christ. 

Our  conclusion,  then,  is,  that 
that  feature  of  the  Abrahamic  co- 
venant which  incorporated  chil- 
dren with  their  parents  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  visible  signs  of  the 
covenant,  is  unaltered  in  every 
thing  save  the  character  of  the 
rite  by  which  the  moral  and  influ- 
ential union  is  recognised.  In 
Christ  Jesus,  as  there  is  neither 
“ Jew  nor  Greek,”  so  neither  is 
there  “ male  nor  female;”  and, 
hence,  an  initiatory  rite  has  been 
fixed  upon  in  which  all  may  alike 
participate;  which  shall,  equally 
with  that  of  circumcision,  be  the 
emblem  of  purification  from  sin; 
but  which  shall  better  comport 
with  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit, 
and  better  suit  the  genius  of  his 
religion  who  said,  “ My  yoke  is 
easy,  and  my  burden  is  light.” 

But  we  are  nol  met,  on  this  oc- 
casion, so  much  to  argue  as  to 
feel.  The  hour  of  baptism  is  a 
solemn  one,  both  to  lookers  on,  and 
to  those  more  immediately  concerned. 
To  lookers  on,  that  they  may  in- 
quire, with  becoming  reverence  of 
mind,  whether  the  baptism  of  wa- 
ter has  been  associated  in  their 
history  with  that  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  A baptized  unbeliever!— 
a baptized  enemy  of  Christ!— a 
baptized  worldling! — a baptized 
formalist!  What  awful  contradic- 
tions are  these!  Oh,  if  there  be 
one  here  who  has  been  baptized 
with  water  in  the  name  of  the 
blessed  Trinity,  but  whose  soul 
has  not  been  cleansed  from  the 
pollution  and  prevalence  of  sin,  I 
beseech  that  individual  to  improve 
this  moment  for  purposes  of  deep 
repentance,  penitential  confession 
of  sin,  and  hearty  acceptance  by 
faith  of  the  provisions  of  that  co- 
venant the  sign  of  which  is  about 
to  pass  on  the  infant  son  of  one  of 
Christ’s  faithful  ministers,  and  the 
beloved  pastor  of  this  flock. 

And,  oh,  ray  esteemed  friend 
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and  brother,  what  a moment  is 
this  to  you,  and  to  the  beloved 
mother  of  your  babe!  This  is  the 
first  time  you  have  appeared  in 
these  interesting  circumstances. 
The  baptism  of  a first  child  must 
be  accompanied  with  very  endear- 
ing associations  of  mind. 

You  are  here  to  express  your  gra- 
titude to  God,  for,  “lo,  children  are 
an  heritage  from  the  Lord,  and 
the  fruit  of  the  womb  is  his  re- 
ward.” Had  it  pleased  God  to 
deny  to  you  the  blessing  of  off- 
spring, you  would  have  doubtless 
still  said,  “Thy  will  be  done?”  but 
your  eyes  behold  the  child  of  your 
hopes,  and  you  now  recognise  him 
as  a gift  from  the  Lord.  You  see 
the  first-born  son  of  your  house, 
while  the  mother  lives  to  extend 
over  his  helpless  infancy  her  ma- 
ternal care;  let  the  language  of 
your  heart  be,  as  I doubt  not  it  is, 
“ Bless  the  Lord,  O my  soul;  and 
all  that  is  within  me,  bless  his  holy 
name!” 

But  you  are  here  to  express  the 
sense  you  entertain' of  that  corrup- 
tion of  nature  which  attaches  even 
to  smiling  infancy.  “ Behold,”  said 
David,  “ I vvas  shapen  in  sin,  and 
in  iniquity  did  my  mother  conceive 
me.”  The  diseases  and  mortality 
to  which  our  dear  babes  are  sub- 
ject, added  to  the  rebellious  pro- 
pensities which  they  so  early 
evince,  furnish  indubitable  proof 
of  the  stain  and  corruption  of  ori- 
ginal sin.  When  we  bring  them 
to  the  baptismal  font,  we  profess 
our  belief  that  their  natures  need 
to  be  cleansed,  and  we  humble  our- 
selves as  the  medium  of  transmit- 
ting that  unholy  principle  which 
constitutes  them  sinners. 

} lou  are  here  to  express  your  con- 
fidence in  the  provisions  of  God's 
covenant.  For  yourselves,  as  pa- 
rents, you  are  this  night  claiming 
the  privileges  of  that  covenant. 
You  are  solemnly  taking  God 
afresh  to  be  your  portion,  and  the 
rock  of  your  salvation;  and,  for 
your  offspring,  you  arc  urging 


God’s  own  plea — •“  I will  be  a.  God 
to  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee;” 
“I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon 
thy  seed;”  “ My  Spirit  and  my 
word  shall  not  depart  from  thy 
seed,  nor  from  thy  seed’s  seed  for 
ever.” 

You  are  here  lo  express  your  reli- 
gious purposes.  Believing  in  the 
religion  of  the  cross  for  yourselves, 
you  are  engaging,  over  these  mys- 
tic symbols  that  you  will  teach  it, 
as  his  powers  expand,  to  the  infant 
subject  of  this  rite.  When  you 
lie  down,  when  you  rise  up,  when 
you  go  out  and  come  in,  (for  we 
must  not  be  less  anxious  about  the 
spiritual  interests  of  our  children 
than  were  the  Jews)  you  will  leave 
some  impression  of  the  value  of 
Christianity  upon  the  mind  of 
your  child.  By  precept,  by  ex- 
ample, by  fervent  prayer  with  and 
for  this  dear  little  one,  you  will  en- 
deavour to  draw  him  to  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  Christ. 

My  beloved  brother,  I must  be 
allowed  to  remind  you  that  the 
children  of  ministers  are  objects  of 
intense,  and  sometimes  invidious 
observation.  Keep  this  in  view; 
it  will  stimulate  your  parental  vi- 
gilance, and  will  quicken  that 
prayer  which  will  be  your  child’s 
best  inheritance. 

Allow  me,  in  proceeding  to  dis- 
pense this  ordinance,  to  express 
the  hearty  good-feeling  with  which 
I do  it.  It  was  my  happiness  to 
call  you  friends  when  you  were 
single;  and  that  happiness  has  in 
no  way  been  diminished  by  the  in- 
teresting and  endearing  relation 
into  which  you  hare  since  entered. 

I congratulate  you  on  the  birth  of 
the  dear  infant  whom  you  are  now 
about  to  dedicate  to  God.  May 
he  prove  the  blessing  of  your 
youth,  and  the  solace  of  your  old 
age!  May  he  be  sanctified,  like 
Samuel,  from  his  earliest  days. 
May  no  cloud  of  darkness  rest  on 
his  path  1 May  his  life  and  health 
be  preserved;  and,  like  the  infant 
Saviour,  may  he  "increase  in  wis- 
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dom  and  stature,  and  in  favour 
b-  with  God  and  man!” 

Your  beloved  people  are  this 
fc  night  bearing  you  and  your  little 
Sf  one  on  their  hearts  before  God. 
e Who  can  fully  estimate  the  results 
of  such  a united,  affectionate,  and 
n believing  appeal  to  the  throne  of 
the  heavenly  grace?  May  showers 
r of  blessing  descend,  my  brother, 
::  on  you  and  yours,  and  may  this 

i.  night  be  distinguished  in  the  an- 
nals of  eternity ! 

3 * 

THE  TEARS  OF  PARENTS. 

( Concluded  from  p.  17G,  of  our  April  Ao.) 

We  think  this  article  deserves 
the  very  serious  consideration  of 
parents  who  have  young  children 
. to  educate,  and  of  all  who  are  em- 
ployed as  teachers  of  youth.— Edit. 

I know  not,  my  dear  friend,  that 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  make  any 
remark  upon  Evelyn’s  narrative, 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  particular 
subject  of  these  cursory  reflec- 
tions— precocityj  since  your  mind 
will  have  suggested  all,  and  more 
than  all,  that  I could  offer.  I con- 
fess, however,  that  if  I had  not 
known  beforehand  that  the  child 
died  in  tender  years,  I should  have 
concluded  so  before  I had  read 
half  of  the  catalogue  of  his  attain- 
ments; for  as  I before  remarked, 
such  a premature  excitement  of 
brain  is  in  effect  a disease,  and  is 
scarcely  consistent  with  a due  ba- 
lance and  healthy  condition  of  the 
animal  functions.  I suspect  also 
from  the  character  given  of  the 
child’s  delicate  beauty  of  person, 
that  he  was  of  that  peculiar  tem- 
perament of  body  which  is  con- 
nected with  a morbid  state  of  the 
glands;  for,  as  is  well  known,  the 
early  victims  of  the  distressing  af- 
fections to  which  I allude,  and 
many  of  whom  die  of  pulmonary 
consumption,  are  often  as  prema- 
ture in  mind  as  they  are  sickly  in 
body;  and  you  are  aware  that 
Ch.  Jldv. — Vol.  XI 


every  medical  man  who  has  writ- 
ten on  disorders  of  this  nature, 
mentions  inordinate  mental  excite- 
ment and  bodily  inactivity  as 
greatly  predisposing  to  them.  If 
you  will  turn  to  the  Christian  Ob- 
server, for  1824,  p.  682,  you  will 
find  Sir  Astley  Cooper  saying  that 
the  system  pursued  in  modern  edu- 
cation of  prematurely  urging  the 
mind,  and  forgetting  the  frailty  of 
its  corporeal  tenement,  is  one  chief 
cause  of  the  prevalence  of  the  pain- 
ful maladies  above  referred  to.  In 
the  case  of  girls  in  particular,  he 
says  that  the  overstrained  atten- 
tion and  sedentary  habits  necessa- 
ry for  an  early  proficiency  in  what 
are  called  accomplishments,  are  a 
fruitful  source  of  disease,  deformi- 
ty, and  premature  decay;  more  es- 
pecially where  the  mind  of  the 
child  is  naturally  forward,  and  the 
body  delicate.  “Girls,”  says  Sir 
Astley,  “ are  frequently  compelled 
to  sit  from  morning  till  night  en- 
gaged in  learning  music,  drawing, 
geography,  French,  nay  even  Ita- 
lian, and  I know  not  what  else, 
without  paying  the  slightest  at- 
tention to  the  preservation  of  their 
health,  and  thus  impairing  consti- 
tutions which  might  have  been 

rendered  strong  and  robust 

The  mischiefs  thus  arising  from 
the  false  system  of  education  at 
present  pursued  in  this  country  so 
frequently  come  before  my  notice, 
that  I wish  what  I have  said  to  be 
generally  known,  in  order  that  fu- 
ture misery  may  be  prevented,  and 
the  physical  education  of  our 
youth  be  better  directed.  ...  I do 
not  exaggerate,  when  I say  that 
within  this  last  year  I have  seen 
five  hundred  cases  of  scrofulous  af- 
fections; never  a day  passes  over 
my  head  without  my  seeing  a case, 
and  frequently  three  or  four.  This 
very  day  I have  seen  more;  and  if 
asked  how  many  boys  among  them, 
I should  answer  not  one.  And 
what  is  the  reason?  Why,  that 
boys  will  take  exercise,  and  thus 
are  less  liable  to  the  complaint; 
2 L 
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whilst  girls  are  not  allowed,  and 
therefore,  if  predisposed  to  it,  are 
almost  always  attacked  by  it.  . . . 
Air,  exercise,  and  nourishment  are 
the  three  great  points  to  be  kept 
in  view  in  the  treatment  of  scrofu- 
lous affections.” 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  here  congra- 
tulates boys;  but  what  would  he 
have  said  if  he  had  paid  a morn- 
ing visit  to  the  family  of  Drusius 
or  of  Evelyn,  and  found  a child 
scarcely  out  of  arms  poring  over 
a polyglot  of  oriental  languages, 
and  relinquishing  his  bats  and 
balls  for  the  entertaining  subtle- 
ties of  masoretic  punctuation? 
Evelyn  feels  great  delight  that  his 
child  was  “far  from  childish:” 
but  why  should  not  a child  be 
childish?  there  is  no  wickedness 
in  being  childish,  any  more  than 
in  being  prccose.  A child  ought 
to  be  childish;  and  if  he  be  not, 
there  is  a defect  either  in  his  cha- 
racter or  his  education.  Our  Sa- 
viour himself  took  a child,  and  set 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples, 
and  told  them  that  whosoever  will 
obtain  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
must  receive  it  as  a little  child; 
alluding,  I suppose,  chiefly  to  the 
simplicity  of  infancy.  Evelyn’s 
child  was  not  altogether  simple; 
there  was  somewhat  of  what  was 
artificial,  what  was  not  natural  to 
his  years,  mixed  with  his  lovely 
character;  and  so  far  as  this  is  in- 
dicated, it  weakens  our  sympathy. 
When  he  asks,  “ if  he  might  pray 
with  his  hands  unjoined,”  he  is  al- 
together the  child;  his  piety,  his 
reverence  for  God,  his  tenderness 
of  conscience,  his  willingness  to 
bear  inconvenience  or  pain  where 
duty  requires  it,  arc  thus  inciden- 
tally evinced;  while  his  scruple  is 
so  full  of  sincerity,  that  we  sympa- 
thize while  we  smile  at  his  sim- 
plicity. But  when  he  deals  in 
abstract  truths,  and  lays  down 
theological  propositions,  such  as 
that  “ all  God’s  children  must  suf- 
fer affliction,”  and  when  he  “de- 
claims against  the  vanities  of  the 
world  before  he  has  seen  any,”  he 


is  no  longer  a child  of  five  years 
old  speaking  from  his  own  simple 
feelings;  he  is  either  repeating  by 
rote,  or  he  has  gained  an  early 
maturity  of  thought  and  an  ab- 
straction which  are  not  natural, 
and  are  not  of  necessity  religious. 
In  giving  up  his  own  little  world 
for  God,  in  bearing  with  meekness 
the  afflicting  hand  of  his  heavenly 
Father,  in  expressing  his  reve- 
rence by  wishing  to  assume  the  ac- 
customed attitude  of  infantile  de- 
votion; and  above  all,  in  his  sim- 
ple and  affecting  prayer,  8 Sweet 
Jesus,  save  me— -deliver  me — par- 
don my  sins — let  thine  angels  re- 
ceive me,”  he  evidences  an  early 
growth  of  the  spiritual  affections; 
but  in  abstracting  all  this  into 
theological  propositions,  he  mere- 
ly shows  the  prematurity  of  the 
mental  powers,  or  more  probably 
what  he  had  heard  and  remember- 
ed. “ My  son,  give  me  thy  heart,” 
as  distinct  from  the  mere  exer- 
cise of  the  understanding,  is  the 
command  of  our  heavenly  Father; 
and  in  the  case  of  little  children, 
and  often  of  older  converts,  the 
heart  may  be  far  in  advance  of  the 
intellect. 

I have  said  thus  much  lest  I 
should  have  seemed,  in  my  alarms 
concerning  premature  mental  ac- 
tivity, to  be  censuring  early  piety. 
The  two  things  are  wholly  dis- 
tinct; except  indeed,  as  true  reli- 
gion tends  eminently  to  develop 
the  intellect,  and  to  raise  it  to  its 
highest  exaltation.  But  many 
children  who  have  been  far  from 
showing  great  cerebral  develop- 
ment, have  been  early  sanctified 
by  the  grace  of  God;  and,  to  my 
mind,  such  children  are  a far  more 
striking  illustration  of  the  power 
of  religion,  than  those  infant  pro- 
digies whose  memoirs  are  so  often 
held  forth  to  public  admiration. 

Yet  think  not,  my  dear  friend, 
that  I would  undervalue  that  ines- 
timable gift  of  God — intellect. 
Every  Christian  parent  would  wish 
to  see  his  children  endued  with 
fair,  and  it  may  be  with  bright, 
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abilities;  and  it  is  a duty  to  culti- 
vate them  with  reasonable  assi- 
duity; and,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
no  evil  but  much  good  will  arise 
from  so  doing.  But  how  many 
languages,  oriental  or  occidental, 
I should  be  glad  to  be  informed, 
will  compensate  for  a child  being 
“ liver  grown,”  (Evelyn’s  word  is 
very  expressive,  and  speaks  vo- 
lumes,) and  dying  at  the  early 
dawn  of  his  opening  faculties? 
Surely  here  is  a striking  lesson  of 
moderation  to  Christian  parents; 
that  in  gratifying  their  own  vanity, 
they  do  not  macerate  their  beloved 
offspring.  There  is  a lesson  also 
of  contentment  for  those  parents 
whose  children  are  the  reverse  of 
precocious;  for  if  they  ripen  into 
well-informed  and  truly  Christian 
men  and  women,  the  anxious  pa- 
rent will  have  no  reason  to  regret 
that  they  did  not  carry  half  a score 
of  languages  or  accomplishments 
to  an  untimely  grave.  Had  Rich- 
ard Evelyn  and  young  Drusius 
both  attained  maturity,  I greatly 
doubt,  whether  at  the  age  of  thirty 
or  forty  they  would  have  surpass- 
ed in  intellect  and  attainments 
many  far  less  hopeful  pupils;  but 
I have  no  doubt  at  all  but  that 
their  energy,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  would  have  been  so  prema- 
turely wasted,  that  they  would  not 
have  performed  in  the  actual  busi- 
ness of  life,  or  even  of  literature, 
one-half  of  wliat  has  been  accom- 
plished by  thousands  of  less  pro- 
mising scholars. 

I think  there  is  often  a fallacy, 
if  I may  so  express  it,  in  the  tears 
which  are  shed  over  the  bier  of 
precocious  children,  as  if  what 
had  been  taken  away  had  a reli- 
gious worth,  which,  as  before  re- 
marked, does  not  belong  to  it.  It 
is  true  that  heaven  is  the  region  of 
light  and  knowledge;  but  it  is  far 
more  eminently  the  atmosphere  of 
love,  and  joy,  and  holiness;  and 
though  in  our  intellectual  deve- 
lopment we  resemble,  in  a man- 
ner which  the  brute  creation  can- 
not do,  the  Image  in  which  we 


were  originally  created,  yet  we 
also  resemble  condemned  spirits, 
who  did  not  lose  intellectuality  in 
losing  the  moral  image  of  God; 
whereas  in  the  spiritual  exercise 
of  the  affections,  grounded  it  may 
be  on  a very  imperfect  expansion 
of  mind,  we  are  like  our  Maker  in 
the  most  exalted  qualities  to  which 
human  nature,  sustained  by  Divine 
grace,  can  advance. 

There  is  sometimes,  I appre- 
hend, no  small  measure  of  jugglery 
in  the  apparent  precocity  of  chil- 
dren; it  being  merely  the  exercise 
of  the  memory  while  both  the  mo- 
ral and  the  intellectual  powers  are 
very  feebly  expanded.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  latter  defect  (the 
intellectual)  does  not  fall  particu- 
larly within  the  train  of  religious 
allusion  in  his  letter;  otherwise  I 
should  trouble  you  with  a few  re- 
marks upon  it.  For  sure  I am 
that  there  is  not  a more  fallacious 
precocity  than  that  which  results 
from  the  mere  exercise  of  memory. 
It  is,  indeed,  an  important  part  of 
education  to  communicate  the 
knowledge  of  facts;  but  it  is  a 
much  more  important  part  to  lead 
the  youthful  mind  to  reason  upon 
them.  But  instead  of  this,  the 
mind  is  often  oppressed  with  ali- 
ment which  is  never  digested  or 
assimilated,  and  therefore  docs  not 
minister  to  mental  health  and  vi- 
gour. The  exercise  of  the  intel- 
lect, within  due  bounds,  is  of  far 
greater  moment  in  early  life  than 
indiscriminately  tasking  the  me- 
mory. And  it  is  with  these  facul- 
ties as  with  the  bodily  organs,  that 
the  too  great  use  of  one  often  weak- 
ens another.  A boatman  has  the 
upper  half  of  his  frame  firmly  knit 
and  powerfully  developed;  while 
the  nether,  for  want  of  use,  shrinks 
into  feebleness.  The  same  remark 
applies  more  or  less  to  every  trade, 
profession,  and  occupation  of  life. 
Thus  in  like  manner,  a child  in- 
structed merely  by  means  of  its 
memory,  learns  to  neglect  the  use 
of  its  reason;  and  thus  while  it 
grasps  facts  it  cannot  rightly  em- 
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ploy  them.  For  ultimate  effect, 
the  basis  of  early  mental  vigour  is 
a far  more  solid  foundation  than 
the  accumulation  merely  by  dint 
of  memory,  of  the  utmost  acquisi- 
tions of  science  or  scholarship. 
This  matter  is  better  understood 
now  than  it  was  formerly,  and 
hence  education  is  becoming  less 
parrot-like  and  more  intellectual; 
but  much  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished before  the  evil  will  be 
wholly  remedied,  more  especially 
as  stipendiary  instructors  find  it 
more  easy  to  make  a child  learn 
by  rote  ten  pages  than  to  teach  it 
to  understand  one. 

But  this,  as  I before  said,  is  not 
our  question,  which  concents  reli- 
gion, not  intellect.  But  even  in 
what  is  called  “ teaching  the  truths 
of  religion”  the  same  defect  too 
often  occurs;  the  memory  is  over- 
loaded, while  the  understanding  is 
little  exercised,  and  the  affections 
are  wholly  untouched.  I have 
been  quite  astonished  at  the  mag- 
pie effusions  of  some  quinquennial 
religionists;  but  there  was  as  little 
of  the  head  as  of  the  heart  in  the 
performance.  Had  such  a child 
died  early,  it  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  thought  that  he  was  preco- 
ciously intellectual  and  early  de- 
voted to  God;  whereas  he  was  a 
mere  receptacle  for  the  storing 
of  words.  Many  of  these  words 
rmghl  afterwards  be  useful;  and  I 
would  not  absolutely  say  that  we 
must  never,  on  any  occasion,  teach 
a child  any  thing  by  memory 
which  he  does  not  at  the  moment 
perfectly  comprehend:  but  my  no- 
tion of  what  is  scriptural  and  rea- 
sonable would  extend  a great  way 
in  that  direction,  if  not  to  that  pre- 
cise limit;  and  sure  I am,  that 
wherever  may  be  the  exact  line  of 
division,  the  practice  in  many  reli- 
gious families  is  to  exceed  it.  I 
have  felt  this  even  in  reading  such 
invaluable  books  as  Janeway’s 
Token  above  mentioned.  Take 
from  such  narratives  first,  all  that 
was  remembered  without  being 
understood;  and  secondly,  all  that 


was  understood  without  being  felt; 
and  both  the  religion  and  the  pre- 
cocity will  be  considerably  reduced 
in  magnitude.  A wise  Christian 
parent  will  be  satisfied,  if  after  a 
large  deduction  on  the  first  two 
items,  there  remains  on  the  third 
such  a measure  of  true  piety  as 
may  be  effectual  to  salvation, 
though  it  may  be  of  little  value  for 
biographical  brilliance. 

Thus  have  I run  on  with  these 
cursory  remarks.  The  sum  is, 
that  precocity  is  not  to  be  desired, 
and  that  the  tears  shed  on  the 
graves  of  precocious  children  are 
often  made  more  bitter  by  the 
mixture  of  other  ingredients  than 
those  of  simple  parental  affection. 
The  parent  thinks  what  such  a 
promising  child  would  hare  bem ; 
and  secret  disappointed  vanity  and 
self-love  unconsciously  add  to  the 
bitterness  of  his  bereavement.  It 
may  console  him  to  reflect  that, 
very  probably,  his  fond  hopes 
would  have  been  blighted;  and 
that  the  blossom  thus  early  stimu- 
lated would  never  have  ripened 
into  any  extraordinary  excellence 
of  fruit;  so  that  he  has  lost  his 
child,  not  in  his  hour  of  promise, 
but  in  his  early  noon,  from  which 
his  manhood  would  have  been  only 
decadence.  But  it  should  console 
him  more  to  reflect,  that  even  if 
those  opening  talents  would  have 
expanded  to  the  gigantick  powers 
-of  a Newton,  and  those  early 
Christian  virtues  have  been  ma- 
tured to  the  spiritual  growth  of  an 
apostle,  they  have  been  enlarged 
immeasurably  more  in  the  hea- 
venly world  than  they  would  have 
been  here  upon  earth;  and  that  so 
far  from  being  nipped  in  the  bud, 
they  have  only  been  transplanted 
to  a more  genial  clime,  where  they 
could  unfold  for  ever,  watered  from 
the  fountain  of  Omniscient  wis- 
dom, and  vivified  by  the  direct 
beams  of  the.  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness. 

I am,  my  dear  Friend,  ever  yours 
in  Christian  affection, 
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The  essays  reviewed  in  the  fol-  influence  of  Christian  principle, 
lowing  short  article  from  the  Lon-  in  the  “ faint  yet  pursuing”  exer- 
don  Evangelical  Magazine  relate  cise  of  Christian  duty, 
to  subjects  which  few  know  how  Such  a work  was  much  needed; 
to  treat  well,  and  which  we  have  forj  amid  the  numerous  publica- 
long  wished  to  see  taken  hold^  of  tions  on  subjects  somewhat  analo- 
by  the  hand  of  a master.  1 lie  gous,  not  one  (so  far  as  we  are 
author  of  these  essays  appears  to  aware)  has  been  expressly  adapted 
be  such  a master,  by  the  represen-  t0  that  interesting,  though  not 
tat  ion  of  his  reviewer,  and  by  the  very  numerous,  class  of  readers 
short  extracts  which  this  article  who  are  aptly  designated  by  our 
exhibits.  We  hope  that  some  of  author  as  “ reflective,  questioning, 
our  enterprising  printers  will,  pensive,  doubting,  and,  in  some 
without  fail,  republish  this  small  sense,  speculative.”  Such  per- 
work  in  our  country.  sons  are  often  unable  to  appropri- 

, — ' ' ate  the  ordinary  kinds  of  consola- 

Essays,  designed  to  afford  Christian  tions.  A keen  discernment  readily 
Encouragement  and  Consolation , discovers  essential  points  of  difler- 
*.V  dohn  Sheppard,  Jhilhor  oj  ence  in  their  individual  experience 
“ Thoughts  on  / rivate  Devotion,”  which  seem  to  exclude  them  from 
fyc.  I vol.  1 2mo.  pp.  368.  the  sphere  of  general  encourage- 

We  hailed  the  announcement  of  ment.  Addresses  to  such  must 
this  work  with  peculiar  satisfac-  possess  a specific  character,  an  evi- 
tion.  The  former  productions  of  dent  adaption  to  their  peculiar 
the  respected  author,  especially  circumstances.  Proof  must  be 
the  volume  on  Private  Devotion,  afforded  that  the  essential  nature 
had  evinced  so  much  accuracy  of  and  immediate  causes  of  their 
thought  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  mental  sufferings  are  well  under- 
combined  with  such  deep  and  un-  stood,  before  they  can  repose  con- 
obtrusive  piety,  as  to  lead  us  to  fidcnce  in  the  prescribcr,  or  im- 
anticipate  a high  degree  of  valua-  plicitly  yield  to  the  discipline 
ble  instruction  from  the  same  pen  which  he  may  suggest.  An  atten- 
on  the  important  subject  of  Chris-  tive  perusal  of  a single  section  of 
tian  encouragement.  Nor  have  the  volume  before  us  cannot  fail 
we  been  disappointed.  On  the  tolnspire  that  desirable  confidence, 
contrary,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  ex-  A vivid  description  of  many  pain- 
press  our  conviction  that  the  pre-  ful  and  perplexing  states  of  mind 
sent  volume,  taken  as  a whole,  ex-  is  given  with  scrupulous  fidelity, 
cecds  in  interest  and  originality  accompanied  with  remedial  sug- 
any  one  of  Mr.  Sheppard’s  former  gestions,  dictated  alike  by  scrip- 
publications.  It  bears  the  atlrac-  tural  truth  and  by  a happy  experi- 
tive  impress  of  individual  experi-  ence  of  their  efficacy  under  similar 
ence,  and  is  evidently  the  result  of  sorrow’s.  And  although  no  indi- 
long-continued,  accurate,  scrutini-  vidual  mind  can  be  the  exact 
zing  observation  on  the  hidden  counterpart  of  any  other  mind,  yet, 
and  complicated,  as  well  as  the  as  a specimen  of  a peculiar  class, 
more  obvious  and  prevailing,  pro-  it  may  exhibit  so  many  points  of 
cesses  of  thought  and  feeling  inci-  general  resemblance  as  at  once  to 
dent  to  a mind  of  exquisite  sus-  excite  a tender  sympathy  and  the 
ceptibility  under  the  pressure  of  cheering  hope  that  a state  before 
mental  and  bodily  suffering;  yet  supposed  to  be  unparalleled  and 
sustained  by  the  superabounding  irremediable  may  yet  yield  to  those 
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Divine  influences  which,  in  this 
volume,  are  shown  to  be  fully  ade- 
quate and  available  even  in  the 
most  complicated  and  apparently 
anomalous  cases. 

Mr.  Sheppard’s  familiarity  with 
intellectual  analysis  as  well  as  with 
scriptural  truth  has  eminently 
qualified  him  for  the  task  he  has 
performed.  Nor  has  his  acquaint- 
ance with  human  physiology,  and 
with  physical  science  in  general, 
been  altogether  unavailing  in  his 
endeavours  to  trace  the  mutual  in- 
fluence of  the  body  on  the  mind, 
in  the  production  of  many  morbid 
states  of  feeling  which  are  often 
attributed  solely  to  mental  causes. 
Our  author’s  varied  stores  of 
learning  and  research,  though  al- 
ways employed  with  singular  un- 
obtrusiveness and  modesty,  are  yet 
brought  to  bear,  with  admirable 
propriety  and  effect,  both  in  the  il- 
lustration and  enforcement  of  his 
leading  positions. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  our  author 
not  to  remark,  that  much  judg- 
ment is  exercised  in  the  mode  of 
treating  those  mingled  and  vary- 
ing states  of  feeling  to  which  we 
havebeforealludcd.  Noencourage- 
ment is  afforded  to  the  fancies  of 
a morbid  and  distorted  imagina- 
tion. The  good  is  carefully  sepa- 
rated from  the  bad.  Faithful  re- 
proof is  administered  where  it  is 
needed,  not  less  than  appropriate 
consolation.  Evils  are  not  exten- 
uated in  the  mind  and  character 
because  they  may  happen  to  be 
associated  with  some  highly  intel- 
lectual and  interesting  qualities. 
A rigid,  honest  scrutiny  is  em- 
ployed, and  every  thought  and 
feeling  subjected  to  the  test  of 
divine  truth.  We  are  happy  to 
be  able  to  add  that  a rich  tone  of 
devotional  and  evangelical  senti- 
ment pervades  the  whole.  In 
truth  it  may  be  said  that  the  work 
has  a holy,  practical  tendency, 
being  peculiarly  adapted  to  rectify 
intellectual  obliquities,  and  to  give 
a scriptural  and  useful  direction 


to  an  order  of  minds  possessing 
susceptibilities  for  elevated  enjoy- 
ment and  intellectual  enterprise, 
as  well  as  for  intense  suffering  in 
all  the  refinement  of  intellectual 
misery. 

Our  limits  compel  us  to  with- 
hold from  our  readers  the  general 
analysis  of  Mr.  Sheppard’s  pages 
which  we  had  prepared.  We 
must  conclude  with  merely  pre- 
senting them  with  a list  of  the  to- 
pics discussed  and  a specimen  or 
two  of  our  author’s  truly  original 
manner  of  treating  them. 

I.  On  the  value  and  credibility 
of  the  Gospel;  and  its  adaptedness 
to  our  Sorrows,  Fears,  and  Moral 
Necessities.  II.  On  strained  In- 
terpretations of  the  Doctrine  of 
Faith  or  Conversion;  which  may 
induce  a despondent  impression 
that  we  are  and  shall  be  destitute 
of  it.  III.  On  suspicions  that 
Faith  may  not  be  genuine,  induced 
by  the  frequent  observation  and 
partial  experience  of  Self-delu- 
sions. IV.  On  Fears  that  Faith 
or  Conversion  is  not  genuine,  ari- 
sing from  a nice  analysis  or  scru- 
tiny of  Motives.  V.  On  the  pain- 
ful Doubts  excited  by  the  preva- 
lence of  Evil  and  Suffering  in  the 
World.  VI.  On  the  Difficulties 
occurring  in  Revealed  Truth,  and 
in  the  study  of  Scripture.  VII.  On 
the  Despondency  arising  from  a 
sense  of  great  and  multiplied  Sin- 
fulness, especially  as  aggravated 
by  a professed  reception  of  the 
Gospel.  VIII.  Of  the  Pain  en- 
dured in  the  loss  or  want  of  social 
Blessings,  which  would  be  pecu- 
liarly dear  to  us.  IX.  On  Adver- 
sities in  pecuniary  circumstances. 
X.  On  the  Fears  of  a widowed 
Mother.  XI.  On  the  Christian 
Interpretation  of  mysterious  Chas- 
tisements. XII.  On  mental  Illness 
or  Debility.  XIII.  On  distrustful 
Anxiety  for  the  Coming  of  Christ. 
XIV.  On  the  Promise  of  Eternal 
Life,  as  the  great  remedy  of  Earth- 
ly Sorrows. 

In  relation  to  suspicions  that 
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faith  may  not  be  genuine,  Mr.  Shep- 
pard remarks: — “ Thus  also  I con- 
ceive, we  may  somewhat  elucidate 
the  sources  of  that  spritual  dis- 
tress and  weakness  which  attend 
the  fluctuations  of  feeling  incident 
to  many  imaginative  minds.  We 
shall  suppose  such  a mind  endued 
with  principles,  more  or  less  feeble, 
of  divine  and  vital  faith.  Now, 
while  the  imagination  is  vigorous 
and  elated,  it  actively  concurs  with 
these,  so  actively  and  powerfully 
that  its  host  of  splendid  and  swift 
auxiliaries  may  be  too  often  trust- 
ed and  gloried  in,  as  if  they  were 
the  best  and  tried  forces  of  the 
soul.  Those  few  plain  and  stead- 
fast principles,  given  and  strength- 
ened from  above,  which  must  form 
the  reserve  and  real  force  in  con- 
flict, seem  lost  in  that  ‘aBry  crowd,’ 
‘by  thousands  trooping;’  or  sub- 
mit to  be  led  by  the  glittering  ad- 
vances of  those  whom  they  ought 
to  govern.  But  at  length,  and  per- 
haps suddenly,  there  ensues  a dark 
reverse.  Some  disease  within,  or 
some  perplexities  without,  have 
* troubled  the  host.’  The  array 
and  chivalry  of  imagination  are 
put  to  flight  by  the  gloom,  and,  from 
being  the  vain-glorious  auxiliaries, 
they  turn  at  once  to  do  the  work 
of  foes.  For  they  now  inspire 
confusion  and  dismay,  proclaim- 
ing that  all  is  lost;  persuading  the 
mind  that  its  firmest  principles 
are  wholly  sunk,  or  were  but  ideal 
like  themselves.  True,  the  little 
band  from  heaven  secretly  stand 
fast  and  survive — like  champions, 
of  whom  we  have  read,  that  main- 
tained in  darkness  the  bridge  or 
the  defile, — but  now  in  sad  deser- 
tion, struggling  hard  and  often 
foiled;  smarting  for  the  hollowness 
of  those  unsteady  succours  on 
which  they  had  too  much  relied 
and  calculated. 

“ It  is  thus,  I apprehend,  that 
you  may  in  a great  measure  ac- 
count for  those  changes  and  de- 
clensions which  discourage  and 
afflict  you.  Not  that  I would 


seem  to  forget  or  limit  the  sove- 
reignty or  importance  of  direct 
spiritual  influence,  both  in  its  gifts 
and  its  withdrawments;  but  we 
are  not  authorized  to  overlook  in- 
strumental causes  where  they  ex- 
ist; and  it  is  doubtless,  often,  if  not 
always,  the  method  of  divine  dis- 
cipline to  make  our  idiosyncracy 
instrumental  to  our  spiritual  vicis- 
situdes. If  then  we  are  by  tempe- 
rament peculiarly  liable  to  such 
reverses,  we  must  learn  to  be  espe- 
cially prepared  for  them.  In  sea- 
sons when  imagination  promptly, 
and  perhaps  ardently,  lends  herself 
to  hope,  we  must  ‘ seek  wisdom 
from  above’  to  use  and  estimate 
her  aids  with  caution;  as  in  their 
very  nature  temporary  and  varia- 
ble, never  therefore  to  be  leaned 
or  rested  on: — at  periods,  on  the 
contrary,  when  she  surrenders  her- 
self most  to  fear,  we  must  sup- 
plicate and  employ  a heavenly 
strength  to  shun  the  mischiefs  and 
alarms  of  her  confused  discomfi- 
ture, and  ‘ stand  in  the  evil  day.’ 

“ . . . . The  presence  of  some 
romantic  aspiring  for  what  is  per- 
fect and  unearthly,  and  a cast  of 
mind  in  religion  too  imaginative 
and  poetic,  may  variously  alloy 
the  Christian  character,  causing 
it  deceptively  to  promise  far  more 
than  the  amount  of  its  practical 
and  real  worth;  yet  may  it  in  no 
way  disprove  the  existence  of  true 
piety,  but  rather  afford  some  hope- 
ful indication  that  this  genuine 
principle  is  not  altogether  want- 
ing” 

In  the  admirable  chapter  on 
fears  from  scrutiny,  See.,  our  au- 
thor discovers  much  discrimina- 
tion. 

“ You  distinctly  know  that  love 
to  God  is  the  first  and  great  com- 
mand, binding  even  originally,  on 
account  of  our  creation  and  pre- 
servation, and  all  the  benefits  of 
this  life,  but  unspeakably  the  more 
on  account  of  the  inestimable  and 
constraining  mercy  of  redemption. 
But  you  are  painfully  apprized,  by 
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self-inspection,  how  often  this  pure 
motive  of  devout  and  grateful 
love,  or  reverential  imitative  love, 
as  immediately  prompting  your 
obedience,  is  unapparent.  Do  not, 
however,  overlook  what  appeal's 
to  be  a just  and  important  dis- 
tinction. We  are  not  to  infer  that 
this  motive  is  non-existent  when- 
ever it  is  unapparent  or  unfelt ; that 
there  is  no  principle  acting  be- 
cause there  may  be  no  emotion  or 
sentiment  awake.  It  were,  indeed, 
most  happy  to  have  this  love  al- 
ways consciously  acting,  and  im- 
pelling the  mind  as  an  emotion; 
but  it  would  be  quite  wrong  to 
conclude  that  such  is  not  the  go- 
verning and  primary  impulse  to  a 
course  of  conduct  because  it  may 
not  be  sensibly  so  in  very  many  de- 
tails of  that  course.”. 

The  section  on  mental  illness 
and  debility  appears  to  us  of  high 
value,  and  likely  to  prove  of  essen- 
tial service  to  the  afflicted  objects 
of  the  author’s  tender  sympathy. 
We  conclude  with  a short  quota- 
tion from  it.  “ As  was  before  re- 
marked, your  disorder  can  scarce- 
ly fail  to  effect  the  state  of  spirit- 
ual feeling.  An  accession  of  sen- 
sibility will  give  vividness  to  the 
remembrance  of  guilt,  and  darken 
every  awful  anxious  contempla- 
tion.” Friends  who  possess,  as  to 
other  points  of  your  distress,  re- 
fined discernment,  true  affection, 
and  a degree  of  personal  experi- 
ence, may  yet,  it  is  painful  to  re- 
flect, no  way  conceive  the  spiritual 
anxieties  you  encounter,  nor  ap- 
preciate the  Christian  peace  which 
you  have  lost,  or  which  you  are 
earnest  to  secure:  so  that,  amidst 
the  confidential  intercourse  of  as- 
siduous kindness,  the  deepest  of 
your  wants  and  sorrows  may  be 
inexplicable  still. 

“There  are  those  who  will  say 


to  you — resist  those  feelings;  g-ive 
them  battle;  resolutely  vanquish 
and  suppress  them.— Even  friends, 
who  in  some  measure  understand 
your  affliction,  may  sometimes, 
with  the  kindest,  best  intentions, 
urge  this  on  you.  Shall  I second 
and  enforce  such  exhortations? — 
Besides,  that  I would  not  willingly 
lose  or  impair  your  confidence,— 
I could  not  do  so  in  sincerity;  but 
must  rather  assent  to  what  you 
perhaps  may  answer, — that  as  well 
might  you  be  enjoined  to  change 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  its 
to  remove  by  an  effort  the  pain  or 
weakness  which  you  suffer.  Yet 
I firmly  unite  with  your  best  friends 
in  saying  it  is  a state  which,  ex- 
cept it  were  the  will  of  heaven  to 
aggravate,  you  can,  as  hitherto, 
for  a while  endure.  Do  not  cast 
into  the  cup  new  ingredients  of 
despondency,  nor  make  it  bitterly 
effervesce  by  your  repinings.  Do 
not  omit  duties,  if  at  present  in- 
dispensable, because  they  are  bur- 
densome; nor  abandon  others  per- 
manently, because  they  cannot  at 
this  season  be  performed.  Pursue, 
however  feebly,  what  is  fittest  now 
to  be  pursued.  The  sick  or 
wounded  soldier  cannot  make  a 
rapid  march  or  hold  the  front  of 
battle.  But  he  may  perhaps  be 
the  sentinel  even  of  to-day.  He 
may  occupy  the  trench  or  ram- 
part; and,  if  not  even  so,  shall  he 
therefore  cast  away  his  armour? 
Another  sun,  another  conflict,  may- 
find  him,  re-endued  with  strength 
and  ardour,  among  the  foremost 
bands.  Meantime,  forget  not  ‘ that 
they  also  serve  who  only  stand 
and  wait;’  and  that  service,  as 
performed  in  weakness  and  lowli- 
ness, may  be  the  hardest  of  all;  the 
most  decisive  of  their  loyalty  and 
faithful  zeal.” 
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Vegetable  Mould. — Tho  first  inroads  and 
fertility  on  barrenness  arc  made  by  the 
smaller  lichens,  which,  as  Humboldt  has 
well  observed,  labour  to  decompose  the 
■cori&ed  matter  of  volcanoes,  and  the 
smooth  and  naked  surfaces  of  sea-deserted 
rocks,  and  thus  to  “ extend  the  dominion 
of  vitality."  These  little  plants  will  often 
obtain  a footing:  where  nothing  else  could 
bo  attached,  so  small  are  many  that  they 
are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  the  de- 
cay of  these,  when  they  have  flourished 
and  paused  through  their  transient  epochs 
of  existence,  is  destined  to  form  the  first 
exnvial  layer  of  vegetable  mould ; the  suc- 
cessive generations  give  successive  incre- 
ments to  that  soil  from  which  men  ere  to 
reap  their  harvests,  and  cattle  to  derivo 
their  food  ; from  which  forests  are  design- 
ed to  spring,  and  from  which  future  na- 
vies are  to  be  supplied. 

But  how  is  this  frail  dust  to  maintain  its 
station  on  the  smooth  and  polished  rock, 
when  vitality  has  ceased  to  exert  its  influ- 
ence, and  the  structure  which  fixed  it  has 
decayed  ? This  is  the  point  which  has 
been  too  generally  overlooked,  and  which 
is  the  most  wonderful  provision  of  ail;  the 
plant,  when  dying,  digs  for  itself  a grave, 
sculptures  in  the  solid  rock  a sepulchre  in 
which  its  dust  may  rest. 

For  chemistry  informs  us  that  not  only 
do  these  lichens  consist  in  part  of  gummy 
matter,  which  causes  their  particles  to 
stick  together,  but  that  they  likewise 
form,  when  living,  a considerable  quantity 
of  oxalic  acid,  which  acid,  when  by  their 
decay  set  freo,  acts  upon  the  rock,  and 
thus  is  a hollow  formed  in  which  lha  dead 
matter  of  the  lichen  is  deposited.  Fur- 
thermore, the  acid,  by  combining  with  the 
limestone  or  other  material  of  the  rock, 
will  often  produce  an  important  ingredient 
to  the  vegetable  mould ; and  not  only  this, 
the  moisture  thus  conveyed  into  the  cracks 
and  crevices  of  rocks  and  atones,  when 
froien,  rends  them,  and  by  continual  de- 
gradation, adda  more  and  more  to  the 
terming'  soil.  Successive  generations  of 
those  plants  successively  perform  their 
duties,  and  at  length  the  barren  breakers, 
or  the  pumice  plains  of  a volcano,  become 
converted  into  fruitful  fields. — Professor 
Burnett's  Lecture. 

A writer  in  the  Golenian  states,  that 
new  and  valuable  discoveries  of  lead  ore 
have  been  made  upon  the  east  hank  of  the 
Mini  asippi,  between  the  Finite  and  Grant 
Rivers,  in  Iowa  county,  M.  T.  The  ore  is 
said  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  found  in 
large  bodies,  and  over  an  extensive  tract 
of  country.  Among  the  most  valuable 
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discoveries  is  a horizontal  cave,  the  en- 
trance of  which  is  about  150  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river.  It  is  from  two  to 
four  feet  wide,  and  from  six  to  nine  feet 
high.  From  this  cave  about  400,000 
pounds  of  lead  ore  have  been  taken  with 
tittle  labour,  and  the  operation  was  still 
continued. — The  land  is  of  the  best  quali- 
ty, and  covered  with  timber.  A town 
called  Van  Buren,  (which  name  has  also 
been  givon  to  the  caves  and  mines  adja- 
cent,) has  been  laid  out,  and  that  part  of 
tho  country  is  rapidly  increasing  in  popu- 
lation. 

Utility  of  Music. — Plato  says,  “ bodily 
exercise  is  tho  sister  of  pure  and  simple 
music ; and  as  exorcise  imparts  health  to 
tho  body,  so  music  imparts  the  power  of 
self-government  to  the  soul.”  In  accord- 
ance with  this  sentiment,  I am  convinced 
that  it  has  no  small  influence  on  school 
discipline.  I was  struck  with  the  superior 
order  and  kindly  aspect  of  the  German 
schools  in  comparison  with  our  own,  and 
ascribod  it  not  a little  to  the  cultivation  of 
music  in  them.  Those  who  unite  in  sing- 
ing with  their  fellows  and  their  master, 
will  be  more  disposed  to  be  kind  to  the 
one,  and  obedient  to  the  other.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  study  of  music,  from  its 
very  nature,  cultivates  the  habits  of  or- 
der, and  obedionco,  and  union.  All  must 
follow  a precise  rule.  All  must  act  toge- 
ther, and  move  in  obedience  to  a leader ; 
and  the  habit  required  in  ono  part  of  our 
pursuits  nocossarily  affects  others. — Mr. 
Woodbridge's  Lecture. 

1 Oig  made  by  a Blind  Man. — At  the 
paint  shop  of  Messrs.  Harris  and  Clement, 
in  this  village,  wo  recently  saw  a gig,  the 
wood  work  of  which  was  made  throughout 
by  a man  who  is  entirely  blind.  The 
workmanship  of  this  vehicle,  to  be  sure, 
would  not  well  compare  with  that  of  some 
which  stood  near  it,  but  we  have  seen 
much  worse  from  the  hands  of  persons 
who  possessed  the  keenest  vision.  The 
father  of  this  unfortunate  individual  has 
informed  us  that  ho  is  exceedingly  patient, 
and  discovers  considerable  ingenuity  in  the 
manufacture  of  various  articles ; that 
within  a year  or  two,  without  any  assist- 
ance, ho  has  ahinglcd  a common  sized 
barn  and  mado  the  doors;  most  of  the 
shingles  he  laid  in  the  cveniDg.  He  can 
tell  whether  it  is  night  or  day,  but  cannot 
distinguish  objects.  Iiis  name  is  ChsBe, 
and  he  resides  in  Wendall,  an  adjoining 
town. — -Ye w Hampshire  Gazette. 

The  late  Thomas  Eddy. — Conner  and 
Cooke  have  in  the  press — The  Life  ar.d 
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Writings  of  Die  late  Thomas  Eddy,  a dis- 
tinguished philanthropist,  who  for  nearly 
halt  a century  was  engaged  in  all  the 
great  objects  of  reform  in  prisons,  hospi- 
tals and  asylums;  and  was  an  active  and 
early  member  of  all  the  societies  for  dif- 
fusing knowledge  and  ameliorating  the 
Condition  of  man.  This  work  will  contain, 
besides  much  useful  matter  upon  these 
subjects,  a great  number  of  letters  from 
the  philanthropists,  Roscoe,  Colquboun, 
Hoare,  Lushington,  Tooke,  and  others  in 
England;  and  from  Schuyler,  Clinton, 
Troup,  Livingston,  and  others  in  this 
country.  Warriors  and  Statesmen  have 
had  their  biographers  at  all  times,  while 
Philanthropists,  with  a few  signal  excep- 
tions, have  been  neglected.  We  rejoice 
to  learn  that  the  doers  of  good  are  to  have 
their  share  of  public  notice. 

Chinese  Skinless  Oats. — This  grain  was 
imported  into  Holland  about  four  years 
ago  from  China.  It  has  Binco  been  intro- 
duced into  Ireland,  and  was  brought  from 
thence  by  Mr.  Gibbons  to  Cape  Breton. 
It  is  said  to  yield  26  barrels  of  2%  lbs. 
each,  from  an  Irish  acre  of  ground,  and 
can  be  used  without  grinding,  but  is  bet- 
ter made  into  meal.  It  is  in  its  nature 
very  hardy,  and  well  adapted  to  this  cli- 
mate, and  one  bushel  is  equal  to  three  of 
the  common  kind,  for  all  purposes  that  oats 
are  used.  It  should  be  sowed  early  in  May, 
and  will  be  ripe  the  latter  end  ot  August. 

Cape  Vtrds — A census  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Cape  Verds  Islands  towards 


the  end  of  1831. 

Island  of  St.  Thisgo,  26,220 

St.  Autao,  21,670 

Fogo,  16,870 

Brava,  9,320 

St.  Nicholan,  8,530 

Boa  Vista,  3,860 

Mayo,  1,640 

St.  Vicente,  10,250 


Total,  88,460 


Died,  by  starvation,  in  1832,  according 
to  the  best  information  . — 

In  St. Thisgo, between3&  4,000, say  3,500 
St.  Antao,  between  9 & 11,000,  say  10,000 
Fogo,  between  11  & 13,000,  say  12,000 
Brava,  above  3,000 

St.  Nicholan,  above  2,000 


Total,  30,500 

Spontaneous  Combustion — We  learn  by 
a gentleman  from  Waterbury,  that  on 
Friday  last,  a gentleman  purchased  a few 
bushels  of  charcoal  and  placed  them  in  a 
hogshead  in  his  cellar — that  on  the  next 
day  he  discovered  a smoke  in  his  cellar, 
and  found  the  charcoal  ignited — he  then 
took  and  divided  it,  whon  it  was  apparent- 
ly perfectly  cold,  and  put  it  in  some  bar- 
rels; hero,  after  remaining  a few  hours, 


it  again  became  partially  ignited.  On 
Saturday,  apprehensivo  that  it  might  de- 
stroy his  house,  he  removed  the  coal  into 
his  garden — it  had  not  remained  there 
long  before  it  was  observed  again  smok- 
ing, and  soon  became  at  the  bottom  tho- 
roughly ignited. — Litchfield  (Conn.)  Gax . 

The  Falkland  Islands  — The  possession 
of  these  islands  by  the  British,  will,  it  is 
said,  greatly  benefit  American  commerce, 
as  vessels  of  all  nations  will,  it  is  sup- 
posed, be  admitted  for  supplies  and  re- 
pairs; our  present  extensive  and  increas- 
ing trade  and  whale  fishery  in  the  Pacific 
rendering  a port  for  supplies  and  repairs 
near  Capo  Horn  indispensable.  The  fine 
harbours  of  the  Falkland  Islands  are  said 
to  bo  easy  of  access  at  all  seasons,  and  are 
only  from  four  to  five  hundred  milos  from 
the  promontory  of  Cape  Horn,  while  Rio 
Janeiro,  where  formerly  vessels  on  that 
route  were  compelled  to  stop  for  supplies 
or  repairs,  is  distant  twenty-five  hundred 
miles.  The  necessity  of  having  so  im- 
portant a settlement  under  the  protection 
of  a strong  naval  power,  instead  of  a pow- 
er so  weak  and  unstable  as  Buenos  Ayres, 
is  sufficiently  evident. 

Copper  in  Wheat. — Mr.  Sarazena  has 
discovered  that  the  grain  of  wheat  con- 
tains coppor,  rather  more  than  4 times  as 
much  as  the  blood  of  oxen;  but  tbo  flour 
from  the  same  wheal  only  contained  half 
as  much  as  the  blood.  Therefore  it  is  in 
the  bran,  or  other  portion  of  the  grains, 
that  the  copper  exists.  He  calculates  that 
in  Franco  about  34,061  kilogrammes, 
(73,000  lbs.)  are  thus  annually  taken  up 
from  the  soil. — Revucil  Industrie!. 

Portable  Boat. — An  elegantly  finished 
pleasuro  boat,  made  by  Mr.  Francis,  and 
named  tho  Patent,  was  exhibited  yester- 
day at  the  Merchant's  Exchange ; the 
construction  of  which  is  curious.  It  is 
made  in  parts,  which  may  be  separated  for 
packing  and  transportation,  and  readily 
united  again  with  a few  screws.  We 
know  not  whether  the  plan  has  been  ever 
tried  before ; but  it  appears  strange  that 
it  should  not  have  been  brought  into  prac- 
tice. A dozen  boats  of  different  sizes 
might  be  stowed  away  in  a space  which 
would  not  admit  of  one  entire ; and  though 
the  perfect  union  of  the  parts  might  per- 
haps be  difficult  on  a sudden  emergency, 
ship's  companies  might  sometimes  be 
saved  by  them,  at  least  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  pitch  and  oakum.  To  packet  ships 
and  steamboats  this  invention  promises 
great  advantages. — A1.  Y.  Daily  A dr. 

A splendid  statue,  supposed  to  be  of 
Theseus,  has  been  rccontly  discovered  in 
one  of  the  sewers  of  ancient  Athons.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  tho  Apollo  Belvidero, 
and  of  tho  finest  marble  and  best  stylo  of 
sculpturo. 
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The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  was  opened  on  the  16th  of 
' May,  in  the  Seventh  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Philadelphia,  by  the 
t Rev.  Dr.  James  Iloge,  the  Mode- 
r rator  of  the  last  year,  with  a ser- 
mon on  Ephesians  v.  25— -27.  The 
i Rev.  Dr.  William  A.  M‘DoweIl, 
* of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was 
chosen  Moderator,  by  a vote  en- 
tirely unanimous,  except  that 
which  he  himself  gave  for  another 
individual.  The  Rev.  Sylvester 
Eaton  was  chosen  temporary  clerk 
— The  number  of  members  pre- 
a sent  in  this  Assembly,  agreeably 
to  a publication  of  the  Stated 
Clerk,  was  274,  thirty-five  less 
than  those  who  composed  the  As- 
sembly of  last  year. 

The  forenoon  of  Wednesday, 
May  22d,  was  observed  by  the  As- 
sembly as  a day  of  special  prayer 
for  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  As- 
sembly, and  on  his  church  and 
cause  throughout  the  world;  and 
r on  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath, 
May  26th,  the  day  before  the  rising 
of  the  Assembly,  the  members,  in 
concert  with  many  other  Christian 
friends,  celebrated  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church. 

W'e  have  never  seen  an  Assem- 
bly in  which  there  was  less  con- 
troversy, or  fewer  long  speeches. 
To  this  cause,  in  a considerable 
degree,  may  be  attributed  the  ex- 
pedition with  which  the  multifa- 
rious business  of  the  Assembly 
was  transacted.  The  recent  ses- 
sions were  less  protracted,  by  four 
entire  days,  than  those  of  the  last 
year. 

Deep  feeling  is  generally  less  lo- 
quacious than  that  of  another  cha- 
racter. On  this  account,  we  would 
have  been  better  pleased,  if  there 
had  been  fewer  proclamations  and 
protestations  than  were  made  by 


some  of  the  members,  of  brotherly 
love,  kind  feeling,  and  fraternal  re- 
gard. Yet  we  do  not  charge  the 
speakers  with  insincerity;  and  for 
every  indication  of  abated  asperity, 
and  of  an  increasing  love  of  truth, 
purity,  and  peace — and  such  indi- 
cations we  thought  were  visible — 
we  would  be  thankful  to  Him  from 
whose  gracious  influence  all  good 
thoughts  and  right  feelings  are  de- 
rived; and  would  fervently  pray 
that  the  time  may  speedily  return 
—for  it  once  existed — when  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly 
shall  appear  to  have  but  one  heart 
and  one  mind,  in  sustaining  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  our 
church,  in  strict  accordance  ‘with 
those  publick  standards  which 
every  minister  and  every  elder 
has  adopted  in  the  most  formal 
and  solemn  manner.  For  this 
let  all  our  readers  incessantly 
use  their  whole  influence,  and 
offer  their  earnest  prayers— We 
hope  the  narrative  on  the  state 
of  religion  will  be  publickly  read, 
in  every  congregation  of  our  com- 
munion. We  say  this  because  we 
know  that  such  has  not  been  the 
fact  in  time  past,  and  because  we 
think  all  our  people  ought  to  know 
what  the  narrative  states. 


MISSION  TO  INDIA. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Castle  held  a meeting  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, when  Mr.  John  C.  Low- 
ric  was  ordained  to  the  work  of 
the  gospel  ministry,  as  an  evange- 
list— to  carry  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  to  the  heathen  of  Hin- 
dustan. He,  with  Mr.  William 
Reed,  recently  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Huntingdon,  accom- 
panied by  their  wives,  compose 
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the  mission  family  that  has  em- 
barked for  India,  under  the  pa- 
tronage and  direction  of  the  West- 
ern Foreign  Missionary  Society. 
Their  eventual  location  has  not 
been  precisely  designated,  but  left 
in  a measure  to  the  discretion  of 
the  missionaries,  when  they  shall 
have  arrived  in  the  region  to  which 
they  are  destined,  which  is  the 
province  of  Delhi,  now  entirely 
under  British  influence;  but  in 
which  no  extended  missionary 
operations  have  as  yet  been  com- 
menced. The  city  of  Delhi,  to 
which  it  is  expected  the  missiona- 
ries will  endeavour  to  make  their 
way,  is  situated  on  the  river  Jum- 
na, a branch  of  the  Ganges,  (long. 
77°  9'  east — lat.  28°  43'  north)  dis- 
tant about  800  miles  north-west 
from  Calcutta,  the  port  to  which 
the  ship  that  carries  out  the  mis- 
sionaries is  bound. 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  May 
28th,  a missionary  meeting,  nume- 
rously attended,  was  held  in  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  to 
commend  the  missionaries,  pre- 
viously to  their  departure  on  the 
morrow,  to  the  protection,  direc- 
tion, and  blessing  of  God;  and  to 
exchange  with  them  a last  fare- 
well, on  this  side  the  grave.  This 
was  to  us  the  most  interesting 
meeting  that  we  ever  attended. 
Every  thing  was  calculated  to  ex- 
cite solemn  and  delightful  emo- 
tions. We  saw  a mission  family 
going  out  under  the  auspices  pf 
the  Presbyterian  church,  the  ob- 
ject of  our  labours  and  our  prayers 
for  successive  years.  The  family 
itself  was  amiable  and  interesting 
in  no  ordinary  degree.  Two  young 
brethren  of  the  most  promising  ta- 
lents, with  their  wives,  to  whom 
they  had  been  recently  married, 
eminently  qualified  to  be  the  part- 
ners of  missionaries,  and  not  less 
devoted  to  the  work  than  their 
husbands — all  animated  by  one 
spirit;  a spirit  of  unreserved  de- 
votedness to  the  Redeemer,  raising 
them  above  the  world,  and  ena- 


bling them  with  tenderest  affec- 
tion, but  with  serious  cheerfulness, 
and  without  a sigh  or  a tear,  to  bid 
adieu  for  life  to  kindred,  friends, 
and  country,  that  they  might  bear 
the  messages  of  salvation  to  the 
benighted  heathen.  The  exercises 
also  were  all  appropriate,  and 
deeply  impressive.  We  cannot 
give  them  in  detail — We  hope  to 
publish  them  in  the  coming  month, 
from  the  Chronicle  of  the  \A  estern 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  for 
which  we  know  they  have  been 
prepared — The  farewell  mission- 
ary hymn,  which  was  sung  on  the 
occasion,  appears  on  another  page 
of  our  present  number:  and  we 
must  add,  that  the  short  address 
of  Walter  Lowrie,  Esq.,  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
whose  son  was  one  of  the  mission- 
aries, had  in  it  more  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  sublimity  of  Christian 
principle,  aim,  and  motive,  than 
any  thing  we  had  ever  before  heard 
or  read.  So  far  from  parting  with 
regret  from  a beloved,  educated, 
talented,  eldest  son,  he  rejoiced  to 
sec  him  devoted  to  the  sacred  work 
which  he  had  freely  chosen:  and 
if  his  other  beloved  children  had 
all  made  the  same  election,  it 
would  give  him  a mysterious  plea- 
sure— mysterious,  because  he  felt 
as  sensibly  as  any  one,  the  pain  of 
separation  from  his  endeared  off- 
spring. The  next  morning  we 
spent  a happy  hour  in  conversa- 
tion and  prayer  with  this  blessed 
little  band  of  self-sacrificing  youth, 
at  their  lodgings;  and  at  three 
o’clock,  on  board  the  steam-boat 
which  carried  them  to  the  vessel 
in  which  they  have  sailed  to  India, 
we  bade  them  a final  adieu — May 
He  whom  the  winds  and  the  waves 
obey,  give  them  a prosperous  voy- 
age to  the  far  distant  shore  on 
which  they  hope  to  land,  throw 
the  shield  of  his  almighty  protec- 
tion over  them  amidst  all  the  dan- 
gers to  which  they  will  be  exposed, 
sustain  and  cheer  them  with  his 
divine  consolations,  and  honour 
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them  -with  abundant  success,  in 
their  holy  apostolick  labour  of 
u opening  the  eyes  of  the  heathen, 
and  turning  them  from  darkness 
to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  re- 
ceive forgiveness  of  sins,  and  in- 
heritance among  them  which  are 
sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.*’  . 

We  are  rejoiced  to  know  that 
this  missionary  meeting,  with  its 
preceding  and  subsequent  accom- 
paniments, has  had  a happy  effect 
in  exciting  and  cherishing  a mis- 
sionary spirit  in  the  city  in  which 
we  write;  and  we  trust  and  believe 
it  will  be  extended  far  and  wide. 
A female  missionary  association, 
for  the  education  of  female  children 
in  India,  to  be  placed  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  missionaries 
who  have  just  left  us,  has  already 
been  organized  in  Philadelphia, and 
handsome  contributions  have  been 
•made  to  the  funds  appropriated  to 
this  object.  We  trust  our  beloved 
church  is  now  coming  forward  in 
earnest,  to  the  performance  of  this 
long-neglected  duty  of  taking  her 
part  in  the  sacred  enterprise  of 
evangelizing  the  world,  and  we 
hope  that  she  will  earnestly  endea- 
vour, as  far  as  possible,  to  redeem 
her  character — for  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  churches,  as  well 
as  individuals,  have  a character, 
which  must  suffer,  if  it  is  not  suit- 
ably sustained.  VVe  wish  well, 
with  all  our  heart,  to  every  evan- 
gelical mission  on  the  face  of  the 
earth:  and  to  the  American  Board 
we  have  long  felt,  as  we  know 
many  have  felt,  a special  attach- 
ment. And  if  we  are  asked  why 
our  attachment  to  this  Board  has 
been  special ? — why  it  has  been 
closer,  and  more  interesting,  than 
that  which  we  have  felt  to  mis- 
sionary operations  in  the  Mora- 
vian, the  Baptist,  the  Episcopal, 
and  the  Methodist  churches?  we 
answer,  because  the  Missionaries 


of  this  Board,  and  those  who  send 
them  forth,  are,  by  doctrine  and 
form  of  church  government,  more 
nearly  and  cordially  connected 
with  us,  than  those  of  any  other 
missionary  corps.  Now,  here  is 
precisely  the  reason  why  we  feel  a 
still  more  special  interest  in,  and 
attachment  to,  Presbyterian  mis- 
sions. They  are  more  fully  in  ac- 
cordance than  any  other  with  our 
views — our  partialities,  if  you 
please — in  respect  to  doctrine,  ul- 
terior ecclesiastical  order,  and  the 
best  method  of  conducting  Chris- 
tian missions.  We  repel  the  idea 
that  this  is  bigotry.  Our  views 
and  partialities  do  not  interfere 
with,  or  even  diminish,  our  cha- 
rity, or  our  wishes,  or  prayers, 
or  occasional  contributions,  in 
favour  of  any  of  the  missionary 
associations  we  have  mentioned. 
But  we  bold  that  it  is  natural,  ra- 
tional, and  scriptural,  to  give  our 
chief  support,  our  principal  con- 
tributions, to  that  which  we  deli- 
berately and  honestly  believe  to  be 
best,  among  many  things  which 
are  good,  and  all  of  which  we  sin- 
cerely love.  Let  candour  decide 
whether  this  is  right  or  wrong — 
Let  candour  say  whether  a man  is 
to  be  considered  as  selfish  because 
he  is  more  interested  in  his  own  fa- 
mily than  in  any  other  family;  and 
let  Presbyterians,  who  really  prefer 
their  own  doctrines  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal order — their  own  religious  fa- 
mily— to  any  other,  and  who  wish 
that  the  church  to  which  they  be- 
long should  haveaplace  and  a name 
among  the  churches  that  are  en- 
deavouring to  gospelize  the  hea- 
then world — let  them  feel  that  the 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
their  own  church  has — we  do  not 
say  an  exclusive,  but  a very  special 
claim,  on  their  liberal  benefac- 
tions, their  earnest  prayers,  and 
their  cheerful  and  zealous  sup- 
port. 
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NARRATIVE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  RELI- 
GION within  the  Bounds  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  Jlmerica , and  Corres- 
ponding Churches , May,  1 833. 

On  reviewing  the  reports  sent  up  from 
the  Presbyteries,  the  General  Assembly 
find  occasion  for  grief  and  joy,  humiliation 
and  gratitude.  For  grief  and  humiliation, 
that  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
done  and  is  now  doing  to  remove  existing 
evils  from  our  country  and  the  churches 
under  our  care,  so  much  remains  in  both 
to  be  deplored.  The  melancholy  fact  still 
meets  us,  that  the  day  which  God  has  set 
apart  to  himself,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his 
benevolent  and  supreme  authority,  re- 
quired men  to  keep  holy,  is  extensively 
desecrated.  The  sacred  stillness  which 
ought  to  characterize  it,  is  often  broken  by 
the  hum  of  business,  and  the  noiBe  of  mirth 
and  dissipation. 

Though  signal  success  has  crowned  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  dry  up 
the  fountains  of  intemperance,  they  still 
send  forth  their  polluting,  fiery  streams, 
withering  and  blasting  every  thing  fair 
and  lovely  in  their  course.  And  w hat  is 
cause  for  the  bitterest  lamentation  is,  that 
some  of  the  members  of  our  churches,  in- 
stead of  aiding  those  who  have  bound 
themselves  by  a solemn  pledge  to  abstain 
forever  from  this  poison  of  body  and  soul, 
continue  its  use,  its  sale,  and  its  manufac- 
ture. 

The  reports  from  the  churches  likewise 
reiterate  the  fact,  that  in  some  places  in- 
fidelity and  the  man  of  sin  are  marshaling 
their  forces,  and  commencing  a course  of 
systemalick  and  vigorous  operation  to  re- 
sist the  progress  of  truth  and  holiness. 
And  it  deserves  special  notice,  that  not 
unfrequently  they  are  found  rallying 
around  a common  standard  and  combining 
their  efforts  to  oppose  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  While  the  Assembly  regret  this 
unholy  warfare,  they  regard  it  as  no  equi- 
vocal indication  of  alarm  in  the  camp  of 
the  enemy,  and  among  the  signs  of  the 
approaching  triumph  of  tho  Gospel  over 
error,  infidelity,  and  all  the  powers  of 
darkness. 

During  the  past  year  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  has  been  revealed  in  judgment.  That 
fearful  pestilence  which  for  seventeen 
years  has  been  traversing  the  old  world, 
covering  the  nations  with  sackcloth  and 
hurrying  its  victims  to  the  congregation 
of  the  dead,  has,  in  the  righteous  provi- 
dence of  God,  swept  over  our  land.  Pro- 
bably in  no  former  instance  have  divine 
judgments  been  so  manifestly  commis- 
sioned to  roprove  sin.  Comparatively  few 
of  the  professed  followers  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  even  of  the  strictly  temperate, 
have  fallen  by  this  desolating  scourgo. 


An  overwhelming  majority  of  iU  victims 
were  selected  from  the  ranks  of  intempe- 
rance and  licentiousness.  But  we  are 
pained  to  learn  that  there  is  so  little  evi- 
dence that  this  awful  visitation  has  been 
extensively  sanctified  either  to  the  church 
or  the  world.  It  is  feared  that  the  follow- 
ing language  concerning  Israel,  may  with 
propriety  be  applied  to  both  ; 44  When  He 
slow  them,  then  they  sought  Him;  and 
they  returned  and  inquired  early  after 
God ; and  they  remembered  that  God 
was  their  rock,  and  the  High  God  their 
Redeemer.  Nevertheless  they  did  flatter 
Him  with  their  mouth,  and  they  lied  onto 
Him  with  their  tongues ; for  their  heart 
was  not  right  with  Him,  neither  were 
they  steadfast  in  His  covenant.  ' 

The  past  year  has  been  less  dietingui sh- 
ed than  were  the  two  preceding  years  by 
the  power  of  renewing  and  sanctifying 
grace.  Many  professing  Christians  have 
cherished  a lukewarm  and  worldly  spirit. 
They  have  greatly  neglected  family  reli- 
gion, weekly  meetings  for  prayer  and  re- 
ligious improvement,  and  the  monthly  coo- 
cert;  and  have  withheld  their  contributions 
from  those  benevolent  enterprises,  which 
under  God  are  the  only  hope  of  the  spi- 
ritual renovation  of  the  world. 

In  view  of  this  partial  suspension  of  di- 
vine influence,  while  the  Assembly  dis- 
tinctly recognise  the  sovereignty  of  God, 
they  would  nevertheless  solemnly  warn 
the  churches  against  abusing  this  glorious 
and  pride-abasing  truth.  It  was  never  de- 
signed to  cut  the  sinews  of  exertion,  bat 
to  encourage  effort.  The  fact  that  God 
bestows  gratuitous  favours  upon  our  self- 
destroyed  race,  according  to  his  own  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  and  that  he  has  pro- 
mised to  givo  the  Holy  Spirit  in  answer 
to  tho  prayers  of  his  people,  afford  safi* 
cient  encouragement  to  sock  his  reviving 
influences.  And  these  facts  pointedly  re- 
buke the  sin  of  those  who  seek  an  apology 
for  their  unbelief  and  sloth  in  the  doctrine 
of  divine  sovereignly.  Such  will  do  well 
to  reinember  that  tho  least  defection  ia 
heart  from  tho  blessed  Saviour — all  indif- 
ference to  his  kingdom  and  the  interests 
of  perishing  souls,  is  tho  object  of  divine 
abhorrence.  <(  These  things  saith  the 
Amen,  tho  faithful  and  true  witness,  the 
beginning  of  tho  creation  of  God  : I know 
thy  works,  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot. 
I would  thou  wort  cold  or  hot.  So  then 
because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither 
cold  nor  hot,  I will  spew  thee  out  of  mv 
mouth."  It  will  bo  soon  enough  to  seek 
comfort  from  the  sovereignty  of  God  un- 
der tho  absence  of  special  divine  influence, 
when  we  have  repented  of  all  our  sins, 
and  discharged  all  our  duties.  The  As- 
sembly would  therefore  address  the 
churches  under  their  care  in  tho  follow- 
ing language  of  the  ovangolical  prophet, 
u Ye  that  make  mention  of  the  Lord,  Keep 
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not  silence,  and  give  him  no  rest  till  he 
make  Jerusalem  a praise  in  the  earth." 

Bat  notwithstanding  our  departure  from 
God,  he  has  not  wholly  abandoned  us  to 
the  blighting  and  deadly  influence  of  spi- 
ritual judgments.  In  the  midst  of  de- 
served wrath,  he  has  remembered  mercy. 
The  general  attendance  upon  the  means 
of  grace  has  been  good.  Weekly  lec- 
tures, and  prayer-meetings  are  maintained. 

The  monthly  concert  of  prayer  is  ob- 
served in  most,  if  not  all  the  churches, 
and  we  cannot  but  hail  the  growing  inte- 
rest that  is  manifested  in  it,  as  a decided 
indication  of  an  increase  of  the  missionary 
spirit,  and  more  ardent  desire  for  the  con- 
version of  the  world.  We  learn  also  that 
Biblical  and  Catechetical  instruction  has 
been  more  abundantly  dispensed.  Sab- 
bath school  operations  have  been  prosecu- 
ted with  augmented  zeal,  and  received 
renewed  tokens  of  divine  approbation. 
From  among  those  placed  under  their  en- 
lightening influence,  the  Shepherd  of  Is- 
rael has  gathered  many  lambs  into  his 
fold  and  “ out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings  perfected  praise." 

Objects  of  Christian  charity,  though 
sharing  less  in  the  affections  and  contribu- 
tions of  the  Lord's  people  than  they  ought, 
aro  regarded  with  continued  attention. 
Their  hearts  are  evidently  expanding 
with  that  celestial  charity  that  “ seeketh 
not  her  own,"  and  they  are  doing  more  to 
bring  back  a rovolted  world  to  its  alle- 
giance to  God. 

Wo  would  also  notice,  with  fervent 

?ratitude,  special  divine  favour  in  the  cf- 
□sion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  “ Ho  has  not 
dealt  with  us  according  to  our  sin9,  nor 
rewarded  us  according  to  our  iniquities." 
From  ninety-two  Presbyteries,  which  have 
made  reports,  it  appears  that  62  have  been 
favoured  with  “ times  of  refreshing  from 
the  prcsonce  of  the  Lord."  Upon  more 
or  less  of  the  churches  under  the  care  of 
thirty-six  of  these  Presbyteries,  divine  in- 
fluence has  descended  like  the  morning 
dew  or  gentle  showers.  In  some  of  them 
a fete  only  of  their  congregations,  while  in 
others  several , and  in  some  nearly  all , have 
been  cheered  and  blessed  with  these  gra- 
cious visitations.  Their  good  effects  are 
apparent  in  the  increased  humility,  zeal, 
and  activity  of  the  disciples  of  the  Sa- 
viour, and  the  accessions  to  their  number 
from  the  world  of  such  as  we  trust  ho 
will  own  as  his,  when  he  shall  make  up 
his  jewels. 

But  tho  Lord  has  done  greater  things 
for  us  than  these,  whereof  we  are  glad. 
Twenty-six  of  the  Presbyteries  report  re- 
vivals of  equal  extent  and  power  with  any 
which  occurred  in  preceding  years.  The 
Lord  has  made  bare  his  arm  in  behalf  of 
his  heritage.  His  poople  have  been  hum- 
bled and  revived,  and  exhibited  delightful 
evidence  of  increased  devotcducss  to  his 


service,  and  proud  rebels  have  been  made 
to  bow  at  his  feet.  From  them  he  has 
taken  all  the  armour  in  which  they  trusted, 
Bilcnced  their  self-justifying  pleas,  and 
constrained  them  to  ascribe  righteousness 
to  him,  and  sue  for  mercy  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross.  These  glorious  exhibitions  of 
divine  power  and  grace  have  been  made 
in  all  portions  of  our  widely  extended  li- 
mits. 

Nor  aro  the  subjects  of  renovating  mer- 
cy confined  to  any  particular  ago  or  class. 
They  are  found  among  the  aged  and  the 
young,  among  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
bond  and  the  free,  the  learned  and  the  ig- 
norant, the  polished  and  the  rude.  Yet 
all,  notwithstanding  this  diversity  of  con- 
dition and  circumstances,  agree  in  ascri- 
bing their  rescue  from  endless  sin  and  suf- 
fering to  God’s  rich  and  discriminating 
grace.  They  acknowledge  Christ  as  their 
Master  and  Lord,  and  cheerfully  devote 
themselves  to  his  service.  For  all  these 
trophies  of  redeeming  mercy,  let  Zion's 
God  be  praised.  The  Assembly  regard 
revivals  of  religion  as  the  great  purifiers 
of  our  moral  atmosphere,  and  the  most 
important  means  of  replenishing  the 
church  on  earth  with  living,  active  mem- 
bers, and  of  peopling  heaven  with  redeem- 
ed sinners.  They  would  therefore  exhort 
the  church  to  pray  without  ceasing,  11  O 
Lord,  revive  thy  work,”  and  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  inspired  petition. 

In  regard  to  tho  means  which  have 
been  blessed  in  promoting  this  precious 
work  of  mercy,  the  churches  have  report- 
ed little  that  is  now  or  extraordinary. 
The  truth  plainly  exhibited  and  pungently 
applied,  has  beon,  (as it  always  must  be)  the 
grand  instrument.  It  has  been  successfully 
presented  by  means  of  Sabbath  school  and 
Bible  class  instruction,  protracted  meet- 
ings, and  most  of  all , the  ordinary  exor- 
cises of  the  pulpit.  In  these  revivals 
God  has  signally  appeared  as  the  answerer 
of  fervent  believing  prayer.  The  progress 
of  the  temperance  reformation  has  like- 
wise often  prepared  the  way  for  the  gra- 
cious footsteps  of  our  God. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  tho  benevo- 
lent institutions  of  tho  age  have  prosecu- 
ted their  God-like  work  with  increasing 
zeal,  and  have  generally  received  liberal 
patronage. 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  issued 
91,168  Bibles  and  Testaments,  making  an 
aggregate  of  1,533,668  since  its  organiza- 
tion. It  reports  continued  attention  to  the 
supply  of  our  own  country,  and  the  re- 
supply of  many  portions.  Donations  have 
been  made  for  the  printing  of  the  scrip- 
tures at  Bombay,  the  Sandwich  Islands 
and  Burmah.  The  Board  have  resolved 
to  appropriate  $30,000  the  present  year  for 
printing  and  circulating  the  scriptures  in 
foreign  countries  and  among  the  aborigi- 
nes of  our  own,  and  adopted  a resolution, 
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in  connexion  with  other  kindred  institu- 
tions, to  supply  as  speedily  as  possible  every 
accessible  portion  of  our  world  with  the 
word  of  God. 

The  spirit  of  Missions  both  Foreign  and 
Domestic  is  manifestly  increasing.  More 
has  been  contributed  to  this  cause  than 
during  any  preceding  year.  The  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions have  now  under  thoir  direction  two 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  labourers  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  thirteen  or- 
dained missionaries  and  three  assistants 
have  recently  received  appointments  to 
foreign  fields.  In  the  wane  of  long  esta- 
blished systems  of  idolatry,  the  facilities 
of  intercourse  with  almost  the  whole 
world,  the  readiness  of  the  nations  to  re- 
ceive the  gospel,  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  various  and  some  of  the 
most  difficult  languages,  together  with  the 
power  of  the  press  in  diffusing  Christian 
knowledge^  the  church  possesses  unpre- 
cedented advantages  for  furnishing  the 
entire  population  of  tho  globe  with  the 
means  of  salvation.  With  these  encou- 
raging facts  spread  out  before  us,  the 
ear  of  faith  can  scarcely  fail  to  hear  the 
ascended  Saviour  saying, — "Behold  I 
say  unto  you,  lift  up  your  oyes,  and  look 
on  tho  holds,  for  they  are  white  already  to 
harvest.’’ 

The  Western  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety is  commencing  a course  of  operation 
truly  laudable  and  encouraging.  It  has 
sent  one  Missionary  to  Africa.  It  is  pre- 
paring to  send  two  Missionaries  very 
shortly  to  Northern  India;  and  other 
plans  of  Missionary  effort,  both  among  the 
aborigines  of  our  own  country  and  the 
Pagans  of  other  lands,  are  maturing. 

The  Assembly's  Board  of  Missions  has 
laboured  with  pleasing  progress,  in  the 
work  of  supplying  our  destitute  churchos 
with  the  bread  of  life.  It  has  employed 
within  the  year  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  missionaries.  It  has  Bix  hundred 
Sessional  and  sixty-four  Prosbylerial  Aux- 
iliaries, embracing  one  thousand  ministers, 
and  one  thousand  five  hundred  church- 
es. Tho  Missionaries  report  thirty  new 
churches  organized,  thirty-two  houses  of 
worship  erected,  and  several  others  in 
progress.  Four  thousand  individuals  are 
employed  in  giving  instruction,  and  twen- 
ty-five thousand  children  are  taught  in 
Sabbath  schools.  They  have  also  eight 
hundred  Bible  classes  embracing  ten  thou- 
sand learners;  and  five  hundred  tempe- 
rance societies  have  been  established, 
whose  members  amount  to  twenty-fivo 
thousand.  God  has  also  honoured  their 
labours  by  making  them  instrumental  in 
producing  several  interesting  revivals  of 
religion. 

The  success  of  the  American  Homo 
Missionary  Society  has  been  highly  encou- 


raging. During  the  year  past,  it  has  em- 
ployed six  hundred  and  five  ministers, 
who  have  laboured  as  missionaries  or 
agents  in  eight  hundred  and  one  congre- 
gations. The  amount  of  ministerial  labour 
reported  to  have  been  performed  la  four 
hundred  and  sixteen  years  and  mas 
months.  Tho  number  added  to  the 
churches  on  profession  of  their  faith  is 
four  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  ; the  whole  number  added  six  thou- 
sand and  forty-one.  One  hundred  ud 
one  churches  have  been  blessed  with  re- 
vivals, and  three  thousand  four  hundred 
and  thirty-five  hopeful  conversions  have 
boen  reported.  Connected  with  tht 
churches  aided  by  the  Society,  are  seven 
hundred  and  seventy  Sabbath  schools,  em- 
bracing thirty-one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  forty  scholars.  They  further  report 
three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  Bible 
classes,  containing  eleven  thousand  pupils, 
and  fifty-throe  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-six  porBons  who  ere  pledged  to 
the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from  in- 
toxicating drinks. 

Tho  operations  of  the  American  Tract 
Society  have  been  considerably  extended 
during  the  year.  They  have  printed 
nearly  forty  millions  of  pages  of  tracts  aod 
circulated  little  less  than  fifty  millions  A 
number  of  new  tracts  have  been  added  to 
their  former  publications.  They  have  en- 
tered upon  the  great  work  of  turnahing 
the  world  with  those  leaves,  which  are  fot 
the  hoaling  of  tho  nations,  and  have  ap- 
propriated for  the  present  year  ten  thoo- 
aand  dollars  to  foreign  parts.  These  they 
are  urged  to  occupy  by  providential  indi- 
cations, and  the  imploring  cry  of  milliaat 
who  arc  famishing  for  tho  bread  of  bis. 

The  board  of  Education  of  the  Genera] 
Assembly  lias  boen  much  prospered  in  its 
efforts  to  furnish  men  for  tba  Gospel  mi- 
nistry. They  have  now  under  their  care 
regularly  reported  and  enrolled  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  students.  Not  regularly 
reported,  but  estimated  to  bo  under  tbs 
care  of  eighteen  auxiliaries,  twenty-two; 
making  a total  under  their  care  from 
nineteen  states,  and  pursuing  their  stu- 
dies in  81  schools  and  summaries  of  learn- 
ing, four  hundred  and  fifty  young  men. 
Of  these  fifty  are  studying  wilh  reference 
to  foreign  fields,  and  six  for  Liberia.  Tbe 
Board  are  acting  upon  the  pledge  giren 
to  the  churches  to  receive  and  sustain 
every  young  man  of  suitable  qualifications 
for  tbe  ministry  applying  for  patronage. 
They  are  also  as  far  as  practicable  striving 
to  educate  men  within  those  portions  of 
the  country  where  they  will  probably  la- 
bour, after  they  enter  upon  the  great 
work. 

Tbe  American  Education  Society  i* 
prosecuting  its  work  with  increasing  vi- 
gour, At  present  it  is  sustaining  between 
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■ix  and  seven  hundred  young  men  in  a 
course  of  education  for  the  ministry. 

The  Presbyterian  Education  Society,  a 
co-ordinate  institution,  has  now  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  students  in  seven- 
ty-one seminaries  of  learning.  During 
the  year  past  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
have  been  received,  and  twenty-five  have 
been  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  No 
worthy  applicant  has  ever  been  refused 
the  benefactions  of  the  Society,  and  both 
boards  have  pledged  themselves  never  to 
refuse  one.  They  are  already  educating 
men  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  Uoited 
States,  and  are  labouring  to  excite  the  zeal 
of  their  patrons  to  extend  their  operations, 
until  it  can  no  longer  with  truth  be  said, 
— “ the  harvest  i*  plenteous  but  the  la- 
bourers are  few.”  In  view  of  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  an  increase  of  well 
qualified  ministers,  in  order  to  carry  forward 
all  the  great  enterprises  of  benevolence  and 
execute  the  command  of  the  risen  Saviour, 
“ Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  croature,”  the  Assembly 
would  earnestly  commend  the  Education 
Cause  to  the  prayers  and  liberality  of  the 
Churches. 

The  American  Sunday  School  Union  is 
going  forward  in  its  noble  work.  During 
tho  last  threo  years  it  has  secured  tho  es- 
tablishment of  four  thousand  two  hundred 
and  forty-five  schools  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  embracing  probably  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  scholars.  The 
number  of  books  put  in  circulation  in  that 
part  of  our  country  by  this  enterprise,  is 
estimated  to  exceed  half  a million.  The 
Society  however  consider  what  has  been 
done  as  only  a good  beginning  of  the  work 
that  ought  to  be  done,  and  proposes  to  carry 
forward  a systematic  course  of  effort  to  ad- 
vance this  cause  in  that  part  of  the  land. 
It  has  also  undertaken  the  establishment 
of  a Sabbath  School  in  every  neighbour- 
hood in  the  Southern  States  where  it  is 
practicable,  within  the  period  offive  years. 
Special  efforts  are  making  to  enlist  the 
churches  in  its  aid,  and  thu  plan  of  their 
proposed  operations  is  published  in  their 
report,  which  we  recommond  to  the  no- 
tice of  those  who  love  the  cause  of  the  re- 
ligious education  of  tho  rising  genera- 
tion. 

The  Seamen's  Friend  Society  has  heen 
steadily  pursuing  its  good  work.  Three 
chaplains  have  been  commissioned  to  fo- 
reign stations.  Several  chapela  and 
houses  of  worship  have  been  erected  and 
procured,  in  places  where  they  were  much 
needed.  More  than  heretofore  has  been 
done  in  our  great  sea  ports,  in  providing 
boarding  bouses  suitable  for  seamen.  The 
Temperance  cause  has  rapidly  advanced 
among  them.  Something  lias  already 
been  done  and  more  is  doing,  to  abolish  in 
the  United  States  navy  tho  long  establish- 
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ed  custom  of  giving  rations  of  liquor  and 
some  very  interesting  openings  are  now 
known  to  exist  in  foreign  ports,  for  the  in* 
troduction  of  chaplains  and  the  promotion 
of  the  cause  in  various  ways. 

The  American  Colonization  Society 
has  been  favoured  during  the  past  year 
with  unprecedented  success.  The  colony 
at  Liberia  is  in  a prosperous  condition. 
Additional  purchases  of  territory  have 
beeu  made.  Agriculture,  commerce,  edu- 
cation, and  morals,  are  all  on  the  advance. 
Six  vessels  within  the  year  have  sailed  for 
Liberia,  freighted  with  seven  hundred 
and  ninety  emigrants,  of  whom  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  were  manumitted 
slaves.  The  Society  has  opened  a wido 
door  for  the  introduction  of  civilization 
and  Christianity  to  injured  and  oppressed 
Africa.  It  is  furnishing  a free  and  peace- 
ful retreat  for  our  coloured  population, 
and  promises  incalculable  good,  both  to 
that  and  our  own  country. 

There  is  nothing  which  more  decidodly 
marks  the  progress  of  correct  sentiment 
among  us,  and  throughout  the  land,  than 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  eflorts 
to  promote  the  temperance  reformation. 
From  the  Report  of  the  American  Tem- 
perance Society  and  other  publications, 
the  following  conclusions  seem  to  be  war- 
ranted, that  there  are  now  in  this  and 
other  countries  more  than  six  thousand 
Temperance  Societies,  embracing  more 
than  a million  of  members.  More  than 
two  thousand  men  have  ceased  to  make 
ardent  spirit;  more  than  six  thousand 
have  ceased  to  sell  it;  more  than  seven 
hundred  vessels  have  ceased  to  carry  it ; 
and  more  than  five  thousand  drunkards 
ceased  to  use  intoxicating  drink.  More 
than  fifty  thousand  are  now  sober,  who, 
had  there  been  no  change  in  public  senti- 
ment on  this  subject,  would  have  been 
drunkards,  and  more  than  threo  hundred 
thousand  children  are  in  a good  measure 
delivered  from  that  parental  influence  and 
example,  which  tend  to  make  them  drunk- 
ards. 

The  churches  in  Boston  now  have  in 
them  no  member  connected  witli  the  traf- 
fic in  ardent  spirit;  twenty  in  New  York, 
and  eight  others  have  in  them  but  one  in 
each,  and  more  than  a thousand  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  are  entiiely  free  from 
tho  venders  of  this  poison. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Bodies  of  New  Eng- 
land, whose  correspondence  we  enjoy  and 
would  affectionately  cherish,  represent 
their  churches  as  being  upon  tho  whole  in 
a prosperous  state.  They  still  lament,  as 
we  do,  the  prevalence  of  intemperance 
and  Sabbath  breaking,  and  state  that  they 
have  been  less  favoured  during  the  last 
year  than  in  several  years  previous  with 
revivals  of  religion.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, without  grounds  for  joy  and  thanks- 
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giving.  The  churches  are  walking  in  the 
peace  and  order  of  tho  gospel.  The  cause 
of  benevolence  is  steadily,  and  that  of  tem- 
perance rapidly  advancing.  In  the  coun- 
ty of  Plymouth,  where  the  pilgrim  fa- 
thers landed,  not  a single  license  has  been 
granted  for  the  sale  ot  ardent  spirits. 

We  learn  from  the  Report  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church,  made  by  the  last 
General  Synod,  that  it  embraces  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  churches,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  of  which  are  supplied  with  settled 
pastors.  The  year  preceding  the  last,  was 
a year  of  remarkable  increaso.  Four  thou- 
sand were  added  to  the  churches  on  pro- 
fession of  their  faith,  making  a total  of 
twenty-one  thousand  communicants  in  the 
entire  body.  The  various  benevolent  in- 
stitutions of  the  age  aro  receiving  special 
attention.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
by  the  Synod  for  conducting  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, and  it  is  understood  they  will  proba- 
bly devote  their  efforts  to  the  field  ex- 
plored by  the  Rov.  Mr.  Abool,  a missionary 
from  that  church. 

In  conclusion,  this  review  of  the  state  of 
religion  within  our  bounds  is  adapted  to 
humble  us  on  account  of  our  sins  and 
the  judgments  wo  suffer  because  of  them 

to  excite  the  most  fervent  gratitude  to 

the  author  of  all  our  mercies,  and  engage 
us  more  diligently  to  seek  his  blessing  in 
the  upbuilding  of  his  kingdom. 

One  consideration  is  specially  fitted  to 
quicken  our  zeal  and  activity.  Death  has 
been  fulfilling  his  commission.  Not  only 
have  thousands  of  the  guilty  and  unpre- 
pared been  cut  down  and  hastened  to  their 
final  doom,  but  several  of  the  watchmen 
upon  the  walls  of  Zion  have  fallen,  and 
the  labours  of  many  of  the  active  disciples 
of  Christ  have  terminated.  While  we 
pause  to  shed  the  tear  of  affection  and  re- 
gret over  their  memory  and  their  loss, 
these  solemn  dispensations  admonish  us 
that  what  we  do  must  bo  done  quickly. 
Impressed  with  the  fact,  that  our  work  is 
great  and  the  period  of  labour  short  and 
uncertain,  the  Assembly  in  closing  their 
narrative,  would  say  to  every  minister  and 
member  of  the  churches,  “ Whatsoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device, 
nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  tho  grave 
whither  thou  goest.” 

By  order  of  the  General  Assembly, 

Ezra  Stiles  Elt,  Stated  Clerk. 
Philadelphia , May  27, 1833. 


AN  IMPORTANT  PROPOSITION. 

We  earnestly  recommend  the 
following  proposition  to  the  seri- 
ous consideratiop— and  we  will  add 


the  cordial  adoption  of  our  read- 
ers. We  have  once  been  engaged 
in  doing  what  is  here  recomTnentl- 
ed,  and  have  seen  its  good  effects. 

The  proposition  of  the  American  Sun- 
day School  Union  for  the  employment  of 
the  4th  of  July  next,  cannot  but  be  re- 
garded with  interest  by  all  good  people. 
It  is  so  simple  and  yet  so  benevolent. 
Tho  idea  ia,  that  an  invitation  shall  <at 
that  day  be  extended  to  every  family  ia 
our  country,  to  send  all  suitable  subjects 
of  religious  instruction  to  aome  conve- 
nient Sunday  School.  It  is  so  important, 
and  yet  so  easy  of  accomplishment,  that 
no  one  can  be  disposed  to  throw  it  off",  or 
find  fault  with  it.  It  is  lo  be  hoped  that 
ministers,  or  one  or  two  spirited  friends  of 
the  cause,  will  take  it  up  as  early  as  pos- 
sible (say  to-morrow,  or  next  Sabbath,  or 
early  next  week  at  farthest).  It  only 
wants  a willing  spirit;  there  is  strength 
enough  on  the  side  of  Sunday  Schools  to 
do  ten-fold  more  on  that  or  any  other  day 
than  this  plan  will  require. 

Tho  following  extract  from  the  Annual 
Report  contains  the  proposition  of  the 
Board  to  the  Society  : 

“ So  far  only  as  our  own  country  is  con- 
cerned, there  has  never  been  a general,  si- 
multaneous effort  to  ascertain  to  what  ex- 
tent suitable  subjects  of  Sunday  School  in- 
struction can  be  collected.  It  is  high  time 
such  an  effort  was  made  ; and  os  some 
particular  day  must  be  assigned  for  the 
purpose,  in  order  that  it  may  be  simulta- 
neous, and  as  there  seem  to  be  no  interests 
with  which  such  an  arrangement  can  in- 
terfere, the  FOURTH  DAV  OF  JOLT  5IXT  tS 
proposed. 

To  show  the  reciprocal  appropriateness 
of  this  day  and  this  object,  would  be  to 
show  how  closely  the  knowledge  which 
wo  propose  to  furnish  in  Sunday  Schools 
is  allied  to  the  preservation  of  the  liberty 
and  the  intelligent  exercise  of  the  rights 
of  an  American  citizen  ; and  how  utterly 
impossible  it  is,  in  tho  very  constitution  of 
things,  to  preserve  either,  if  ignorance 
and  vice  prevail. 

If  the  proposition  is  well  received,  we 
shall  hope  that  on  THURSDAY,  THE 
FOURTH  DAY  OF  JULY  NEXT,  every 
neighbourhood  in  our  land,  where  there  is 
physical  strength  enough  on  the  side  of 
Sunday  Schools  to  do  it,  will  bo  thorough- 
ly explored  ; and  may  the  providence  and 
grace  of  God  so  favour  the  measure,  that 
the  sun  of  that  day  shall  not  go  down  upon 
a single  dwelling  in  the  United  Stales,  in 
which  the  voice  of  a kind,  judicious, 
Christian  friend  has  not  been  hoard,  in- 
viting every  suitable  subject  of  Sunday 
School  instruction  to  repair  to  the  place 
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where  it  may  be  had  freely,  as  the  gift  of 
God,  without  money  and  without  price. 

^ The  open  air,  a dwelling  house,  born, 
distillery,  work-shop,  factory,  mill,  sail- 
loft,  brick-yard,  office,  have  all  been  im- 
proved, and  either  will  still  suffice,  for  a 
place  of  instruction.  And  as  for  teachers, 
if  our  whole  population  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  fifteen  were  to  be  in  their  seats 
on  the  first  Sabbath  in  July  next,  we 
should  have  but  about  two  pupils  to  each 
professor  of  evangelical  religion.  Hence 
it  is  obvious  that  a sufficient  supply  of 
teachers  for  classes  of  the  ordinary  size, 
may  be  had  without  trespassing  upon  the 
repose  of  three-fourths  of  the  disciples  of 
the  Redeemer.  And  we  should  find  many 
faithful  and  devoted  teachers  who  are  not 
professors,  whose  services  would  still  fur- 
ther reduce  the  amount  of  labour.  And, 
at  all  events,  we  shall  throw  upon  the 
church  of  Christ  in  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry— emphatically  the  age  of  revivals — the 
responsibility  of  determining  whether  the 
opportunity  to  train  up  a whole  genera- 
tion in  the  fear  and  service,  and  for  the 
glory  of  God,  shall  be  improved  or  lost.” 

The  following  are  the  resolutions  of  the 
Society. 

He&olved, — That  the  proposed  general 
simultaneous  effort  on  the  4th  day  of  July 
next,  to  visit  and  invite  all  suitable  sub- 
jects of  Sunday-school  instruction  to  at- 
tend nt  some  appointed  place  on  the  suc- 
ceeding Sunday,  (July  7th,)  be  commend- 
ed to  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
superintendents,  teachers,  and  other  offi- 
cers, and  friends  of  Sunday-schools,  and 
Sunday -school  societies  of  every  denomi- 
nation, for  prompt  and  complete  execution. 

Resolved,— That  the  evangelical  church- 
es of  this  country  are  solemnly  bound  to 
furnish  the  means  of  suitable  religious  in- 
struction to  all  persons,  children  and 
adults,  who  need  and  are  willing  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  that  such  provisions  should 
be  made  in  sufficient  season  to  meet  the 
result  of  the  effort  proposed  to  be  made 
on  the  4th  day  of  July  next.” 


extracts  from  the  missionary 

CHRONICLE  OF  THE  WESTERN  FO- 
REIGN MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  FOR 

MAY. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  For/,-,  during  its 
Bftssions  in  that  city  on  the  lGth  and  17th 
tilt.,  adopted  the  following  resolutions,  viz. 

Resolved , That  this  Presbytery,  having 
heard  with  satisfaction  the  statement  of 
ths  Secretary  and  General  Agent  of  the 
Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  ap- 
prove of  the  principles  of  its  organization, 
*nd  recommend  said  society  to  the  patron- 
a£«  of  the  churches  under  our  care. 


Resolved , That  three  ministers  and  three 
elders  bo  appointed  a Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence with  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary 
Society. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed 
that  Committee — Rev.  Messrs.  W.  W. 
Phillips,  I).  D , R.  M'Cartee,  D.  D.,  and 
J.  M.  Krebbg,  ministers;  Moses  Allen, 
Mr.  Otis,  and  Mr.  Nexen,  elders. 

Wo  also  add  with  grateful  satisfaction, 
that  the  provision  made  by  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  1st  Presbyterian  Church  in 
that  city,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Rov.  Mr.  Phillips,  has  so  far  exceeded  the 
sum  allowed  for  the  support  of  a single 
missionary,  as  to  give  reason  to  hope  that 
this  single  congregation  may  soon  set  the 
example  of  maintaining  two  labourers  in 
the  foreign  held.  Surely  there  are  not  a 
few  large  and  able  congregations  in  oar 
church,  to  which  such  examples  will  not 
speak  in  vain. 

From  other  Presbyteries  we  have  been 
led  to  anticipate  similar  proceedings. 

ORDINATION  OF  MR.  REED. 

On  Wednesday,  the  1st  inst.,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Reed , one  or  the  missionaries  about  to 
sail  for  Calcutta,  was  ordained  to  the  work 
of  the  Gospel  Ministry,  at  the  Kishacoquil- 
Jas  Church,  Mifflin  county,  Pa.,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Huntingdon.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  Mifflin  township, 
preached  an  appropriate  sermon  on  2d 
Cor.  v.  20 ; “ Now  then  we  are,”  &c. — the 
Rev.  John  Linn,  of  Bellefonte,  Centre 
county,  delivered  an  able  and  impressive 
charge  to  the  Missionary ; and  the  exer- 
cises of  the  occasion  were  concluded  with 
an  address  to  the  people  by  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary.  The  day  was  plea- 
sant, and  the  presence  of  a large  and  an 
attentive  assembly,  ovinced  the  growing 
interest  of  the  poople  in  this  part  of  the 
church  in  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions. 
Mr.  Reed  is  to  be  sustained  by  this  Pres- 
bytery, under  whose  direction  he  has  been 
since  he  became  a candidate  for  tho  sacred 
office,  and  his  ordination  took  place  in  the 
congregation  in  which  he  was  raised,  and 
in  the  church  in  which  he  was  devoted  to 
God — first  by  baptism  and  subsequently 
by  tho  public  profession  of  his  faith  in 
Christ.  It  is  natural  to  conclude  that  he 
will  thus  convey  with  him,  to  the  distant 
field  of  his  labours,  a large  portion  of  the 
affectionate  sympathies  of  the  friends  of 
the  Redeemer  in  that  section  of  the  Lord's 
vineyard. 

The  amount  of  contributions  to 
the  funds  of  the  Society,  from 
March  16th  to  May  10th,  both  in- 
clusive, was  gl  897. 

The  Treasurer  also  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  one  thousand  dollars,  for  tjie 
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purpose  of  paying  tho  salary  of  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary  for  tho  present  year, 
from  an  unknown  friend. 

The  Rev.  B'm.  D.  Smith,  who  hod  been 
appointed  as  a Missionary  to  the  Western 
Indians,  and  who  is  about  to  enter  upon  an 
exploring  tour  among  the  tribes  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  was,  on  the  12th  inst.,  set 
apart  to  this  work,  by  special  prayer,  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Cross-Roads, 
and  has  since  commenced  his  journey. 
Taking,  as  Mr.  S.  is  expected  to  do,  a 
pretty  extensive  survey  of  the  various 
tribes  of  Indians  in  that  western  land,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  his  inquiries  may  result 
in  tho  collection  of  information  which  may 
be  highly  useful  to  the  Society  in  its  fu- 
ture operations  among  tho  Aborigines  of 
this  country. 

This  work  wilt  be  sent  gratuitously  to 
the  pastors  of  all  such  congregations,  as 
statedly  contribute  to  its  funds ; to  the  of- 
ficers of  all  Auxiliary  Societies ; to  the  ac- 
tive friends  of  the  Society,  wherever  de- 
sired ; other  persons  who  may  order  it, 
will  be  expected  to  pay  the  sum  of  Fifty 
Cents  per  annum,  to  go  to  the  general  use 
of  tho  Institution. 

All  communications  relating  to  remit- 
tances and  the  transmission  of  funds, 
should  be  directed  to  Rev.  Elisha  Macur- 
dy,  Briceland  s Cross  Roads,  Washington 
county,  or  Mr.  Samuel  Thompson,  No.  10, 
Market-street,  Pittsburgh. 

Jill  others  should  bo  directed  to  Rev. 
Elisha  P.  Swift,  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  Pittsburgh. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  MR.  PINNEY. 

Monrovia,  Feb.  20th,  1833. 
Dear  Brethren  of  the  W.  F.  M Board 

By  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  kind  as- 
sistance of  your  board,  I have  finally  ob- 
tained the  object  of  my  wishes  for  years 
past.  We,  last  Sunday,  the  16th,  arrived 
early  in  the  morning  in  sight  of  Cspe 
Mount,  and  before  7 P.  M.  were  at  anchor 
behind  Capo  Mesurado. 

As  yet  1 have  not  made  arrangements 
to  go  into  tho  interior,  but  I hope  to  be 
enabled  to  go  speedily.  Many  think  it 
far  safer  to  remain  here  till  tho  season- 
ing, which  all  must  undergo,  is  past. 
May  tho  Lord  direct  to  the  proper  course. 

The  voyage  lasted  42  days.  1 preached 
every  Sabbath  once ; and  one  of  the  Me- 
thodist  or  Baptist  brethron  usually  spoke  in 
the  afternoon.  Capt.  H.  used  every  effort 
to  make  the  voyage  pleasant.  Nothing 
was  allowed  from  the  officers  or  crew,  to 
injure  the  feelings  of  the  pious.  When 
able  to  sit  at  table,  1 was  always  requested 
to  “ask  the  blessing."  His  wife  is  a mem- 
ber of  Dr.  Spring's  church,  New  York, 


and  be  is  like  the  young  man  whom  Jesus 
loved,  very  moral.  May  God  bless  my 
intercourse  with  him  to  his  good. 

If  he  continues  in  the  business  of  bring- 
ing out  emigrants,  l hope  your  future 
missionaries  may  come  out  with  him.  1 
have  already  seen  natives  and  heathen, 
and  their  villager  are  all  around  me  is 
sight,  and  call  like  the  man  of  Macedo- 
nia of  old — Oh  that  many  Paula  may  see 
the  vision  and  obey. 

The  colonists  are  very  ignorant  of 
overy  thing  about  the  interior  : except  at 
the  tribes  along  the  coast,  nothing  at  aU 
is  known,  and  of  them  little  but  their  man- 
ner of  traffic.  Nothing  has  been  done  for 
the  natives,  hitherto,  by  the  colonists, 
except  to  educate  a few  who  were  in  their 
families  in  the  capacities  of  servants. 
Tho  natives  are,  as  to  wealth  and  intellec- 
tual cultivation,  related  to  the  colonists  as 
the  negro  in  America  is  to  the  white  man 
— and  this  fact,  added  to  their  mode  of 
dress,  which  consists  of  nothing,  usually, 
but  a handkerchief  around  the  loins,  leads 
to  the  same  distinction  aa  exists  in  Ameri- 
ca between  colours.  A colonist  of  any 
dye  (and  many  there  are  of  a darker  hoe 
than  the  Vey,  or  Dey,  or  Kroo,  or  Basso,! 
would,  if  at  all  respectable,  think  himself 
degraded  by  marrying  a native.  The  na- 
tives are  in  fact  menials,  (I  mean  those  in 
town,)  end  sorry  am  1 to  be  obliged  to  say, 
that,  from  my  limited  observation,  it  is 
evident,  that  as  little  effort  is  made  by  tbe 
colonists  to  elevate  them,  as  is  usoafiy 
made  by  the  higher  classes  in  the  United 
States  to  better  the  condition  of  the  lower. 
Such  I suppose  will  ever  be  the  case,  when 
men  are  not  actuated  by  a pure  desire  to 
do  good.  But  I most  sincerely  hope  maay 
of  the  most  pious  and  enlightened  of  the 
coloured  population  in  America  will  come 
here,  determined  to  do  good  to  Africans, 
not  desiring  their  gold  or  silver.  I thick 
such  a spirit  exists  amongst  those  who 
came  in  the  Roanoke,  to  some  extent,  and 
of  those  from  Charleston  I hear  still  better 
things.  Many  seem  resolved  to  deviate 
from  tbe  course  of  their  predecessors — 
may  not  the  love  of  sadden  wealth  seduce 
them  to  “ trade.”  It  requires  no  great 
keenness  of  observation,  to  see  tbe  cause 
why  the  colony  is  not  far  more  prosperous. 
But  two  or  three  hitherto  have  done  any 
thing  scarcely  towards  agriculture.  The 
wealthy  find  it  easier  to  trade,  the  poor 
suppose  it  degrading. 

Gov.  Mechlin  received  me  with  ranch 
cordiality,  and  has  offered  (as  indeed  all 
do)  to  forward  my  journey  by  any  mesas 
in  his  power.  I expect  to-morrow  to  Uks 
a trip  to  Caldwell,  perhaps  to  Millsbnrgb, 
to  see  if  any  way  offers  to  enter  tbe  inte- 
rior by  tha  St.  Paul's.  If  not,  I may  walk 
to  kiog  Boatswain’s  town,  ISO  miles  north- 
east. 1 am  more  ready  to  do  this  from  s 
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belief  that  the  fever  and  ague  is  unknown 
there.  My  belief  is  predicated  on  the 
fact  that  his  people,  when  trading  down  at 
the  colony,  are  almost  as  liable  to  it  as 
emigrants,  proving  them  unaccustomed  to 
such  a climate.  1 wish  exceedingly  that 
some  one  had  been  willing  to  accompany 
the  mission — as  two,  according  to  the 
mode  of  travelling  here,  would  have  pro- 
ceeded as  cheap  as  one,  and  I wish  much 
for  a companion.  Dear  brethren,  let  us 
be  strong  and  “ go  forieard.”  Ceaso  not, 
day  and  night,  to  pray  for  your  missionary, 
and  the  pagans  around  him. 

The  vessel  sails  to-day.  1 hope  for 
another  opportunity  Boon. 

Yours,  most  affectionately, 

J.  B.  PlNKEV. 


W e have  received  a letter  from 
Mr.  Pinney,  of  a later  date  than  the 
foregoing  taken  from  the  Chro- 
nicle. From  this  letter  we  extract 
as  follows: — 

Monrovia,  March  5th,  1833. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir — 

• * * * * * 

By  letters  sent  in  the  Monrovia,  you 
will  doubtless  hear  of  my  safo  arrival. 
Through  the  abounding  grace  of  God,  I 
am  yet  enjoying  good  health,  and  feel  real- 
ly happy  in  the  hope  of  being  useful.  My 
life  I freely  give  to  Jesus,  and  only  regret 
that  1 have  not  more  to  give.  If  it  is  pro- 
longed, 1 trust  for  me  to  line  will  be  Christ, 
and  if  it  is  cut  off,  may  I find  it  gain  to  die. 

Dear  Brother,  continue,  I bcseoch  you, 
your  daily  request  for  a blessing  on  this 
enterprise.  I realize  now  tho  value  of 

Jirayer  on  tho  part  of  absent  friends,  and 
eel  more  grateful  for  tho  promised  suppli- 
cations of  my  brethren,  than  for  all  the 
temporal  presents  with  which  they  fa- 
voured me. 

I never  was  in  the  habit  of  requesting 
inch  things  for  form  sake;  bat  at  present, 
I value  them  ten-fold  moro  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  can  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
self-denying  Apostle,  in  the  request — 
''pray  for  us." 

At  a future  season,  if  life  is  spared,  I 
shall  take  occasion  to  speak  of  the  natives 
as  they  appear  to  me.  At  present  I must 
confine  myself  to  one  subject.  It  is  in  re- 
lation to  a church  here  of  our  denomiua- 
tion.  At  present,  there  is  none  organized. 
About  thirty  members  came  out  in  tho 
Hercules,  from  Charleston ; they  are 
quite  respectable  so  far  as  1 bave  seen, 
and  seem  anxious  to  do  something  for 
God.  Among  them  are  three,  partly  in 
the  capacity  of  preachers. 

My  difficulty  is  to  know  how  to  proceed 
in  relation  to  these  men.  One  of  them, 


Mr.  Eden,  has  been  a teacher  and 

leader  of  the  coloared  congregation  in 
Charleston,  for  14  years,  lie  was  set 
spsrt  by  Mr.  Buist,  and,  I am  informed, 
authorized  by  him  to  marry,  and  bury  the 
dead.  Am  1 to  consider  this  a sufficient 
ordination?  and  shall  we  two  constitute 
a Presbytery,  and  organize  a church?  If 
not,  how  am  I,  or  can  I be  enabled  to  or- 
dain him?  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Mathers,  and 

Carlos , were  leaders  of  classes  in  Dr. 

Palmer's  churches.  They  seem  anxious 
to  do  something  for  Christ,  and  to  preach. 
Any  advice  in  this  matter  will  be  accepta- 
ble. When  we  get  the  Mission  School 
agoing,  they  can  there  be  fitted  for  the 
ministry — in  the  mean  time,  I consider 
them  as  good  oxhorlers  as  the  twenty 
Methodist  and  Baptist  preachers  in  this 
lace.  Concerning  a church  to  be  erected 
ore,  I have  written  to  Mr.  David  J.  Burr, 
of  Richmond,  who  forwardod  some  funds 
here  for  the  purpose — we  need  much 
more  than  has  been  sent  out  hitherto,  and 
if  possible,  I trust  the  churches  in  Phila- 
delphia will  help  him  in  raising  funds.  If 
you  do  any  thing  in  the  matter,  it  will 
erhaps  be  well  to  communicate  with  him. 
hope  before  another  year  to  see  a Pres- 
byterian church  at  Monrovia. 

Tho  emigrants  who  came  in  the  Ro- 
anoke, are  several  of  them  down  with  the 
fever — one  child,  which  was  sick  all  the 
way  from  the  United  States,  died  two 
days  Binco  of  tho  hooping-cough.  Dr. 
Hall  informs  me,  that  several  other  chil- 
dren have  it  very  dangerously.  It  was 
brought  on  board  the  brig  by  a family  from 
New  York. 

I find  the  fever  here  a disease  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  I had  dreaded.  It  does 
not  partake  at  all  of  a bilious  character; 
it  is  an  intermittent,  and  frftm  the  cases 
which  I have  seen,  appears  much  lighter 
than  the  same  disease  in  some  portions  of 
“ the  United  States."  The  largo  majority 
are  down  only  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
many  but  two  or  three  days.  The  feeble- 
ness consequent  upon  it,  continues  some 
months,  and  if  exposed  much  before  their 
strength  is  restored,  they  are  very  liable 
to  a relapse.  1 never  felt  very  great  ap- 
prehension, and  at  present  feel  still  less, 
rinding  things  here  rather  behind  hand,  1 
have  bcon  employed  two  or  threo  days  in 
making  a survey  of  Bushrod  Island.  It 
will,  I doubt  not,  eventually  affect  Mon- 
rovia as  a point  of  trade,  very  greatly.  On 
account  of  the  many  letters  which  1 wish 
to  send  to-morrow  by  Captain  Hatch,  1 
have  not  time  to  copy,  trusting  to  your  in- 
dulgence to  excuse  the  erasures,  &c. 

I remain,  your  obedient  and  affectionate 
brother  in  Christ. 

J.  B.  Pinnev. 

To  Dr.  A.  Green. 

Remember  me  affectionately  to  all  bre- 
thren and  inquiring  friends. 
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EUROPE. 

Liverpool  papers  of  the  1st  of  May,  and  London  dates  of  the  30th  April,  contain  the 
latest  intelligence  from  Europe  which  has  reached  this  country. 

Britain. — The  influonza  made  its  appearance  in  London  in  the  first  part  of  April; 
and  although  its  violence  had  abated,  it  was  still  prevalent,  at  the  date  of  the  last  ac- 
counts. It  would  seem  to  have  been  more  sudden  end  general  than  usual  io  its  first 
approach  as  an  epidemic.  It  has  interrupted  much  publick  business,  and  even,  in 
some  measure,  the  proceedings  of  Parliament.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  to  have  pro- 
duced as  many  instances  of  mortality  as  it  has  often  done — its  usual  course  being  a 
severe  attack,  of  short  duration  and  without  danger,  except  in  a few  cases  of  indivi- 
duals in  advanced  age  or  of  those  affected  with  previous  pulmonary  complaints.  The 
Kev.  and  truly  venerable  Rowland  Hill,  long  known  to  the  religious  world,  died  of 
it  on  the  12th  of  April,  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age.  In  Ireland,  the  Cholera  was 
prevalent  and  awfully  fatal  in  several  places.  An  instance  is  mentioned  of  one  fa- 
mily, in  the  parish  of  Kilmeen,  county  of  Cork,  in  which  nine  persons  died  in  the 
short  space  of  five  hours.  In  Limerick,  this  fearful  malady  was  committing  dread- 
ful ravages. 

In  Parliament,  although  some  interesting  occurrences  had  taken  place,  yet  the  great 
questions  about  church  reform,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  arrangementa  relative 
to  the  Eaat  India  Company,  remained  undecided.  The  ministry  were  left  in  a mino- 
rity, on  tbo  26lh  of  April— after  a debate  on  a motion  to  remit  one-half  of  the  roalt- 
tax,  which  the  ministry  had  opposed — the  vote  was  carried  against  them  by  a majo- 
rity of  ten.  On  this,  Earl  Grey  tendered  his  resignation  of  office,  but  it  was  not  ac- 
cepted. It  was  on  a Friday  that  the  ministry  were  outvoted  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  the  following  Monday,  Lord  Althorp,  tho  ministerial  leader  in  that  House,  cams 
forward  with  a statement,  going  to  show  that  if  the  vote  in  favour  of  reducing  the 
malt-tax  from  20  shillings  to  10  shillings  per  quarter,  were  persisted  in,  and  the  taxes 
on  houses  and  windows  should  be  repealed,  the  whole  existing  revenue  system  of  the 
country  must  be  materially  changed,  and  a tax  on  property  and  incomo  be  immediately 
imposed.  He  therefore  suggested  tho  propriety  of  reconsidering  and  rescinding  the 
vote.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  had  been  necessarily  absent  on  Friday,  said  if  he  had 
been  present  ho  should  have  voted  against  the  measure  then  adopted  ; and  although  ha 
mnst  admit  that  the  rescinding  of  a vote  in  Parliament  so  soon  after  it  had  passed  was 
an  evil,  yet  he  thought  it  a far  less  evil  than  persisting  in  a measure  injurious  to  all 
the  publick  creditors,  and  which  was  passed  when  only  onc-half  the  members  of  the 
House  wore  present.  This  important  subject  was  still  under  discussion  at  the  date  of 
tho  last  accounts.  The  manner  in  which  it  shall  bo  ultimately  disposed  of,  will  pro- 
bably decide  whether  the  present  ministry  retain  or  relinquish  their  places.  The  truth 
is,  the  people  of  England,  in  general,  have  all  along  expected  that  a reform  in  Parlia- 
ment would  produce  an  immediate  melioration  of  their  grievances,  which  we  have 
thought  and  said  tho  reform  could  not  eifect.  A great  relief  from  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion was  specially  looked  for,  and  without  delay.  But  it  ia  now  socn  that  this  cannot  take 
place,  without  the  injury,  perhaps  tho  destruction,  of  publick  credit  and  publick  confi- 
dence— with  all  tho  evils  which  such  on  occurrence  would  carry  in  its  train.  The  pro- 
position of  the  ministry  for  a commutation  of  tho  tvlhea  of  the  church,  although  still 
before  the  Legislature,  waa  likely  to  be  adopted.  We  have  always  apprehended  (hat 
Reform  would  lead  to  Revolution  in  Britain.  Yet  the  existing  evils  were  so  great, 
that  we  thought  every  friend  of  humanity  should  desire  tho  experiment  to  be  made, 
and  the  risk  to  be  htzarded.  The  result  is  yet  to  bo  seen,  and  we  have,  in  regard  to  it, 
both  hopes  and  fears-— The  government  had  determinod  to  provent,  if  possible,  the  pub- 
lication of  O’Connell's  inflammatory  letters  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  printer  of  his 
first  letter,  a Mr.  Barrett,  had  been  indicted,  and  tho  Grand  Jury  had  found  a true  bill 
against  him.  Ireland  is,  in  every  view,  in  a truly  deplorable  slate.  Assassinations  tad 
murders  were  less  frequent  than  they  were  before  tho  coercive  measures  were  put  in 
execution,  but  they  still  occurred — A bill  removing  all  civil  disabilities  from  the  Jews, 
had  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliamont. 

France. — There  has  been  a simultaneous  and  somewhat  mysterious  movement  of 
the  Polish  refugees  in  France.  They  appear  to  have  left  tho  several  placea  of  their 
residence,  all  about  the  same  time,  and  to  have  approached  the  fronliera  of  the  king- 
dom— with  a view,  as  has  been  conjectured,  of  joining  a revolutionary  movement  in 
Germany,  which  it  was  expected  would  follow  the  late  insurrection  at  Frankfort 
on  tho  Maine.  The  Poles  by  this  proceeding  had  subjected  themselves  to  severe 
penalties  by  the  laws  of  France.  At  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  Chamber  of  I)*- 
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puties  on  the  14th  of  April,  Genera!  Lafayette,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  mem- 
bers, waited  upon  M.  De  Broglie,  to  intercede  for  423  Poles  who  had  left  the  place  as- 
signed them,  and  who  by  their  departure  had  brought  themselves  under  the  rigour  of 
the  ordinances  of  the  government.  The  General  spoke  with  great  energy  in  their  jus- 
tification, and  explained  their  motives.  M.  De  Broglie  is  said  to  have  promised  to  use 
fais  influence  to  mitigate  the  penalties  they  had  incurred.  Paris  has  recently  been 
disturbed  by  the  endeavours  of  the  discontented  to  produce  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  the  malcontents  and  insurrectionists  have  been  held  in  check  by  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  and  no  general  excitement  could  be  produced.  It  appears  that  the 
25th  of  April,  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  closing  of  the  Legislative  Chambers  by 
the  king.  On  this  occusion  he  went  to  the  Chamber  on  horseback,  attended  by  his 
sons,  and  followed  by  his  queen  and  the  younger  part  of  his  family  in  the  state-carriage. 
The  whole  corps  diplomatique  were  also  present.  The  king,  in  a short  speech  addressed 
to  the  “ Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,”  thanked 
them  for  their  u long  and  important  labours  through  the  sossion” — for  what  they  had 
done  for  France,  for  the  monarchy,  and  for  himself — felicitated  them  on  the  existence 
of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  on  the  prospect  of  the  continuance  and  increase  of  those 
blessings.  11  This,”  said  he,  “is  a source  of  despair  to  the  factious;  their  regret  vents 
itself  in  menaces;  they  will  prove  impotent;  your  honourable  examples,  gentlemen,  will 
sustain  the  courage  of  the  good  citizens,  and  the  firm  support  of  my  government  will 
never  bo  wanting  for  that  purpose;  and  the  peaceable  development  of  our  institutions, 
national  security  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  shall  be  our  reward.’*  After  something 
more  in  this  strain,  he  said,  “ This  is  the  powerful  motive  which  has  determined  me  to 
ask  from  your  patriotism  your  co-operation  in  a new  session.  I Bhali  direct  it  lobe  im- 
mediately opened.”  It  appears  that  both  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  Chamber, 
the  king  was  hailed  by  the  populace  with  apparent  cordiality.  It  appears  that  the  new 
Sessions  of  the  Chambers,  agreeably  to  the  intimation  of  the  king,  were  opened  the  day 
ailer  he  delivered  his  speech,  that  is  on  the  26th  of  April.  The  former  President  and 
Vice-Presidents  were  re-elected.  The  last  accounts  say  “ The  accouchemont  of  the 
Duchess  de  Berri  at  Blayo  was  hourly  expected.  She  had  refused  to  see  the  four 
physicians  detached  by  government  to  inquire  into  the  stato  of  hor  health.**  Some 
ladies  of  distinction  had  petitioned  tho  government  for  her  release,  and  Chateaubriand 
had  continued  to  manifest  his  chivalry  bv  a publication  in  her  favour,  being  forbidden  to 
communicate  with  her  in  any  other  form.  One  account  represents  her  as  showing 
indications  of  insanity — The  general  state  of  Franco  seems  to  be  tranquil. 

Spain. — The  caprice  of  the  king  of  Spain  seems  to  be  equalled  only  by  his  tyranny. 
He  has  dismissed  from  his  councils  those  who  advised  and  assisted  him  in  the  measures 
which  have  probably  preserved  to  him  his  throne  and  his  life.  He  says  he  can  do 
without  both  patriots  and  apostolicals.  Instead  of  a meeting  of  the  Cortes,  which  he 
was  understood  to  have  summoned,  it  appears  that  he  only  requires  the  representatives 
of  cities,  towns  and  districts  to  repair  to  Madrid,  to  engage  to  sustain  his  daughter  by 
his  present  wife,  as  cjuoen  of  Spain  after  his  decease.  He  has  also,  it  appears,  a project 
in  hand  for  terminating  the  war  in  Portugal,  by  getting  the  quarrelling  brothers  to  end 
their  dispute  by  the  marriage  of  Don  Miguel  with  his  niece  Donna  Maria,  as  if  the  base 
refusal  by  Miguel  to  do  this,  had  not  been  the  exciting  cause  of  the  war — Wo  to  Donna 
Maria,  if  she  and  her  father  should  fight  her  uncle  into  a marriage,  and  she  the  wife. 

Portugal — remains  in  statu  quo,  at  our  last  report.  There  is  a rumour  of  an  im- 
portant advantage  gained  by  the  troops  of  Don  Pedro,  but  it  wants  confirmation. 

Holland  and  Belgium. — No  material  change  in  the  state  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween these  states,  has  taken  place  within  the  last  month. 

Germany. — A very  serious  riot,  or  rather  insurrection,  took  place  on  tho  3d  of  April, 
at  Frankfort,  on  the  Maine.  We  are  left  in  doubt  whether  only  the  inhabitants  of 
Frankfort  and  its  vicinity  were  concerned  in  it,  or  whether  it  was  part  of  an  insurrec- 
tionary movement,  urged  to  a crisis  precipitately  by  incidental  circumstances — in 
which  a great  part  of  Germany  was  to  have  taken  part.  The  departure  of  the  Polish 
refugees  in  France  for  the  frontiers  of  that  kingdom,  favours  the  latter  opinion,  which 
is  also  countenanced  by  some  other  circumstances.  However  this  might  be,  the  in- 
surrection was  speedily  and  without  much  difficulty  put  down,  by  the  Austrian  and  Prus- 
sian troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frankfort;  and  the  city  is  now  under  military  con- 
trol by  those  troops,  directed  by  the  agents  of  those  great  powers.  Tho  spirit  of  li- 
beralism is  spreading  in  Germany,  and  is  fostored  in  almost  the  wholo  of  the  numerous 
and  important  literary  institutions  of  that  country.  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia,  are  in 
dread  of  the  prevalence  of  this  spirit,  and  for  a time  may  repress  it  by  military  force; 
but  eventually  it  is  likely  to  get  even  into  their  armies,  as  it  did  in  France,  and  then 
there  will  bo,  wo  fear,  an  extended  scene  of  confusion,  misrule  and  bloodshed.  If  this 
shall  be  prevented  by  the  timely  and  reasonable  concessions  of  the  powers  that  be,  it 
will  be  happy  for  them,  as  well  as  for  their  subjects ; but  if  not,  the  fearful  conse- 
quences must  take  thoir  course. 
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Turkey. — It  seems  now  to  be  ascertained  that  the  Turkish  Sultan  has  concluded  a 
peace  with  Mehemet  Ali,  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  in  whose  power  he  found  himself  placed, 
without  the  possibility  of  immediate  succour,  and  with  the  prospect  of  losing  both  his 
throne  and  hit  life,  if  be  refused  the  offered  terms.  It  is  said  indeed,  that  he  was  on  the 
whole  more  disposed  to  trust  to  the  friendship  and  claims  of  the  Pacha  than  to  those  o 
Russia,  if  he  should  owe  his  deliverance  to  the  interference  of  this  latter  power.  Tbs 
following  letter  from  Vienna,  of  the  14th  of  April,  gives  probably  the  best  account  of  the 
pacification  that  has  yet  been  published. 

“ We  have  this  moment  received,  by  express,  news  from  Constantinople,  on  the  sn- 
thority  of  which  we  may  rely. 

“The  Sultan  has  accepted  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  to  him  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt, 
through  Ali  Pacha. 

“The  Sultan,  after  having  assembled  all  the  Ministers  at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  asked  the 
representatives  of  the  great  European  powers  what  they  could  do  in  his  favour.  Ad- 
miral Roussin  offered  a fleet,  but  it  had  not  mado  its  appearance,  and  besides,  it  wocM 
not  be  able  to  prevent  Ibrahim  from  making  himself  master  of  Asia  Minor. — Tho  Roe- 
sian  Ambassador  replied  to  ihc  same  question,  that  the  Russian  army  would  require 
sixty  days  before  it  could  take  the  hold  in  Asia.  The  English  Legation  bad  not  received 
sufficient  instructions.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  Sultan  Mthmoad 
has  followed  the  advices  of  the  Divan  and  of  the  Ambassadors  of  the  western  powers, 
and  has  resolved  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  Pacha.  Couriers  have  been  des- 
patched in  all  directions  to  announce  this  important  news." 

From  Asia,  wc  sec  nothing  to  report  for  the  present  month. 

AFRICA. 

This  large  section  of  our  globe  has  for  a succession  of  ages  weighed  but  little 
in  the  scale  of  empire,  and  afforded  bat  little  on  which  the  friends  of  humanity 
could  dwell  with  pleasure.  A great  change  baa  commenced  and  is  rapidly  going  for- 
ward. Algiers,  once  the  most  formidable  Barbary  power,  is  annihilated,  and  is  peopled  by, 
or  under  the  control  of  a European  Colony.  Tunis,  now  at  war  with  Genoa,  and  tbs 
whole  Mediterranean  coast,  will  probably,  ere  long,  share  the  fate  of  Algiers.  On  tha 
West,  the  British  and  American  colonies  sre  likely  speedily  to  effect  important 
changes  in  favour  of  civilization  and  religion,  and  we  hope  also,  to  hasten  the  extinction 
of  the  infernal  slave  trade.  The  British  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  extending 
far  to  the  North,  and  tho  blesaed  missionaries  of  the  cross  sre  there  gloriously  successful. 
The  interior  of  this  vast  continent,  in  the  mean  time,  is  likely  to  be  laid  open  to  Euro- 
pean and  American  enterprise  and  Christian  benevolence.  The  great  Island  of  Mada- 
gascar has  also  begun  to  be  civilized  and  Christianized.  The  Pacha  of  Egypt,  is  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  formidable  potentates  of  the  age.  By  his  late  treaty  with  tbs 
Turkish  Sultan  he  adds  to  his  dominions  the  whole  of  Syria,  having  the  whole  of 
Egypt  under  bis  control  before.  He  is  a Mussulman  by  profession,  but  probably  an  infidel 
in  fact.  The  Mohammedan  power  is  broken.  In  a word,  long  benighted  and  degraded 
Africa  is  emerging  into  light,  and  approximating  to  an  equitable  proportion  of  in- 
fluence among  the  other  great  families  of  the  human  race. 

AMERICA. 

In  the  Southern  part  of  oar  continent  Colombia  is  advancing,  we  hope,  to  a state  of 
settled  peace  and  happiness,  under  the  benign  auspices  of  the  President  Santander  and 
the  Vice-President  Mnsquera.  We  regret  to  observe  that  Buenos  Ayres  is  waging  i 
war  of  extermination,  if  such  it  can  be  mado,  with  the  powerful  Indian  tribes  on  tht 
borders  of  the  United  Provinces.  Of  the  other  States  beyond  onr  southern  border,  wt 
have  noticed  nothing  novel  that  can  be  considered  ss  important. 

United  States. — The  changes  in  our  cabinet,  which  have  been  for  some  time  ex- 
pected, have  recently  been  oflicially  announced.  Mr.  Litwsstos  goes  on  a mission 
to  France,  and  Mr.  M'Lase  succeeds  him  in  tho  Deportment  of  State;  and  Mr.  Wu.- 
1,1AM  Doane,  succeeds  Mr.  M'Lank  in  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  President  is  on  a visiting  tour  through  tho  middle  and  eastern  States.  We 
write  at  an  hour  when  Philadelphia  is  all  in  motion,  to  honour  onr  Chief  Magistrate— 
by  forming  a part,  or  being  witnesses,  of  a splendid  procession.  We  sincerely  wsh 
our  Chief  Magistrate  to  he  honoured  wherever  he  goes.  But  we  much  question  whe- 
ther this  is  the  best  method  of  honouring  him. 

After  a severe  drought,  which  seriously  threatened  the  frnits  of  the  earth,  more  rain 
has  fallen  in  the  month  past,  than  perhaps  in  any  month  for  half  a century  before.  In  the 
mean  lime,  the  terrific  malignant  Cholera  has  visited  a number  of  places  in  the  Southern 
and  Western  part  of  the  United  States.  Its  invasion  last  year  was  from  the  North. 
Whether  it  is  to  pervado  the  Union,  remains  to  be  seen.  Let  us  humble  ourselves  under 
tho  mighty  hand  of  God ; let  us  turn  unto  him  with  our  whole  heart,  and  let  the  people 
join  with  “ the  ministers  of  the  Lord  and  say — Spare  thy  people,  O Lord,  and  give  not 
thy  heritage  to  reproach — wheroforo  should  they  say  among  tho  people,  Where  is 
their  God?” 
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LECTURES  ON  THE  SHORTER  CATE- 
CHISM OF  THE  -WESTMINSTER  AS- 
SEMBLY OF  DIVINES— -ADDRESSED 
TO  YOUTH. 

LECTURE  LXXIX. 

Wc  are  now  to  consider  the  im- 
port of  the  first  petition  of  the 
Lord’s  prayer,  which  is,  “Hallow- 
ed be  thy  name.”  In  these  few 
words,  our  Catechism  teaches  us, 
“We  pray  that  God  would  enable 
us  and  others  to  glorify  him,  in  all 
that  whereby  he  maketh  himself 
known,  and  that  he  would  dispose 
of  all  things  to  his  own  glory.” 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  and  re- 
membrance, that  in  teaching  us  to 
pray,  in  this  brief  summary  of  de- 
votion, the  same  order  is  observed 
as  in  specifying  our  moral  obliga- 
tions in  the  decalogue;  that  is,  the 
duty  which  we  owe  to  God  takes 
precedence  of  that  which  is  due  to 
ourselves,  and  to  our  fellow  men. 
Of  six  petitions  contained  in  this 
prayer,  the  first  three  relate  exclu- 
sively to  God;  teaching  us  to  re- 
gard his  glory  as  supreme,  and  as 
claiming  our  regard  before  we 
even  mention  what  relates  to  the 
welfare  of  his  creatures.  It  ought 
also  to  be  noted,  that  when  we  pray 
that  God  would  enable  us  and 
others  to  glorify  him,  we  impliedly 
confess  that  we  are  unable  to  do  it, 
without  his  gracious  assistance. 
The  utter  impotence  of  fallen  man, 
Ch.  Mv.—Voj..  XI. 


if  left  to  himself,  for  any  good 
thought,  word  or  work,  is  a truth 
most  clearly  taught  in  the  oracles 
of  inspiration.  “ No  man,  said  the 
Saviour,  can  come  unto  me,  except 
the  Father  which  hath  sent  me 
draw  him.”  And  again,  “ Without 
me  ye  can  do  nothing.”  “Not, 
says  St.  Paul,  that  we  are  sufficient 
of  ourselves  to  think  any  thing,  as 
of  ourselves,  but  our  sufficiency  is 
of  God.”  When  therefore  we  say 
— “Hallowed  be  thy  name,”  we 
must  be  considered  as  recognising 
the  truth,  that  so  far  as  our  agency 
is  concerned,  we  indispensably 
need,  and  therefore  ask,  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duty  we  essay. 

God  will,  indeed,  glorify  himself 
by  us  and  others,  yea,  “by  all 
that  whereby  he  maketh  himself 
known,”  whatever  may  be  the  in- 
clinations, or  whatever  the  course 
of  action,  of  any  of  his  rebellious 
creatures.  It  is  said  in  the  book 
of  Proverbs,  “ The  Lord  hath  made 
all  things  for  himself;  yea  even 
the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil.” 
“ Surely,  says  the  Psalmist,  the 
wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee; 
the  remainder  of  wrath  shalt  thou 
restrain.”  In  the  creation,  ar- 
rangement and  order  of  the  mate- 
rial universe;  in  peopling  it  with 
sentient  beings,  from  the  smallest 
insect  to  the  highest  angel;  and  in 
all  the  transcendent  manifestation 
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of  his  perfections  in  the  plan  and 
work  of  man’s  redemption,  his  own 
glory  was,  most  fitly,  the  supreme 
and  ultimate  object  of  the  ever 
blessed  God.  In  the  eternal  and 
ineffable  happiness  of  all  those  in- 
telligent and  moral  beings  who 
love  and  obey  him,  it  is  his  pur- 
pose to  exhibit  his  goodness, 
grace  and  mercy,  as  inconceivably 
glorious;  and  in  the  punishment 
and  everlasting  perdition  of  all 
those  who  finally  refuse  him  their 
cordial  allegiance,  he  has  deter- 
mined to  glorify  his  equity  and 
justice.  Now  our  duty  consists,  in 
praying  that  we  and  others  may 
not  be  the  unwilling  subjects  on 
whom  God  shall  glorify  himself, 
but  that  we  may  be  voluntarily,  ac- 
tively, delightfully  and  eternally 
employed,  in  contemplating,  ad- 
miring and  showing  forth  his  glo- 
ry, as  it  is  displayed  in  his  attri- 
butes, ordinances,  word  and  works 
—in  creation,  providence,  and  re- 
demption. 

We  glorify  God  in  his  attributes 
or  perfections,  when  we  conceive 
of  them  justly,  and  speak  of  them 
with  suitable  reverence,  and  en- 
deavour to  cultivate,  in  regard  to 
them,  the  proper  mental  exercises. 
We  glorify  him  in  his  ordinances, 
when  we  reverently  and  delight- 
fully attend  upon  them,  and  make 
them  instrumental  to  our  spirit- 
ual improvement,  consolation  and 
growth  in  grace.  “A  day  in  thy 
courts,  said  the  Psalmist,  is  better 
than  a thousand;  I had  rather  be 
a door  keeper  in  the  house  of  my 
God,  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
wickedness.”  We  glorify  him  in 
his  word,  when  we  in  faith  “re- 
ceive it,  not  as  the  word  of  men, 
but  as  it  is  in  truth  the  word  of 
God,  which  effectually  worketh 
also  in  them  that  believe.”  We 
glorify  him  in  his  work  of  crea- 
tion, when  the  contemplation  of  it 
leads  us  to  admiring  and  adoring 
apprehensions  of  its  Author,  whose 
wisdom,  power  and  goodness, 
shine  conspicuously  throughout 


the  whole — “ For  the  invisible 
things  of  him  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are 
made,  even  his  eternal  power  and 
Godhead.”  We  glorify  him  in 
his  providence,  when  we  cherish  a 
grateful  sense  of  his  protecting 
care,  of  his  abundant  mercies,  of 
the  provision  which  he  has  made 
to  supply  the  wants  of  every  living 
thing;  and  when  we  eye  his  hand 
in  all  that  befals  us,  and  tremble  at 
his  judgments.  We  glorify  God 
in  the  work  of  redemption,  when 
we  receive  and  rest  upon  Christ 
alone  for  salvation  as  he  is  offered 
in  the  gospel;  and  when  the  har- 
mony and  lustre  of  the  divine  at- 
tributes, as  displayed  in  the  asto- 
nishing device  of  saving  sinful  men 
and  making  them  heirs  of  God, 
and  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  is  the 
frequent  theme  of  our  adoring  ad- 
miration and  praise.  “God,  says 
the  apostle,  who  commanded  the 
light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath 
shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glo- 
ry of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ.” 

But  we  are  also  to  pray  that 
others,  as  well  as  ourselves,  may 
be  brought  to  glorify  God.  This 
particularly  relates  to  making  the 
prevalence  of  true  religion  the  sub- 
ject of  our  supplications;  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  consider 
more  at  large,  in  treating  of  the 
two  next  petitions.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
that  the  whole  heathen  world,  as 
well  as  all  under  the  light  of  the 
gospel,  who  have  adopted  an  erro- 
neous system  of  religion,  have  im- 
proper and  degrading  ideas  of  the 
Deity;  if  indeed  the  heathen  can  be 
said  to  have  any  just  conceptions  at 
all  of  the  divine  nature  and  attri- 
butes— Erroneous  or  inadequate 
ideas  of  God,  indeed,  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  false  religion.  Now  as 
we  understand  by  the  name  of  God 
in  the  answer  before  us,  those  at- 
tributes or  perfections  by  which 
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he  makes  himself  known,  and  by 
which  right  apprehensions  of  Him 
are  acquired,  so,  when  we  pray 
that  his  name  may  be  hallowed,  we 
desire  and  ask  that  all  false  notions 
of  the  divine  character  may  be  ba- 
nished from  the  minds  of  men; 
and  that  conceiving  of  his  majesty, 
purity  and  holiness  aright,  a ra- 
tional fear  and  worship  of  him 
may  pervade  the  world — That 
atheism,  infidelity,  heathenism, 
Mohammedan  delusion,  Popish 
superstition,  heresy,  all  will  wor- 
ship, and  all  heartless  formality 
in  religion,  may  vanish  before  the 
luminous  and  powerful  influence 
of  gospel  truth  and  vital  godli- 
ness. 

In  praying  that  God  would 
“dispose  of  all  things  to  his  own 
glory,”  it  is  especially  proper  that 
we  take  into  view  those  things 
whose  direct  and  natural  tendency 
is  adverse  to  his  glory,  but  which 
he  can  so  overrule  as  to  promote 
it  in  the  most  eminent  degree — I 
will  mention  a few  instances  of 
this  kind,  for  the  illustration  of 
this  important  point.  The  most 
wonderful  instance  of  all,  is  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ. 
The  sun  never  shone  on  another 
scene  of  guilt  so  awful  and  com- 
plicated, as  was  exhibited  by  those 
who  crucified  and  slew  the  Lord 
of  glory — Indeed  you  know  that 
for  a time  the  sun  refused,  as  it 
were,  to  shine  upon  it.  Satan  and 
the  agents  whom  he  employed  in 
this  awful  transaction,  expected, 
no  doubt,  that  a death  blow  had 
been  given  to  the  whole  work  of 
Christ,  when  they  saw  him  expire 
on  the  cross.  Yet  by  the  all-dis- 
posing wisdom  and  power  of  God, 
this  very  event  is  made  the  foun- 
dation of  every  sinner’s  hope — is 
overruled,  to  bring  to  glory  the 
whole  elect  and  ransomed  people 
of  the  Lord.  Again.  The  perse- 
cution of  Christians,  is,  in  its  na- 
tural tendency,  and  in  the  design 
of  persecutors,  adverse  to  the  glory 
of  God,  as  it  is  promoted  by  the 


truths  of  the  gospel  and  the  holy 
and  exemplary  lives  of  true  be- 
lievers. Yet  persecution  has  often 
been  overruled,  in  a most  remark- 
able manner,  for  the  extension  of 
the  cause  and  kingdom  of  Christ. 
It  became  proverbial  with  the  pri- 
mitive Christians,  that  “the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the 
church.”  The  persecutions  of  the 
apostolick  age  resulted  in  the  con- 
version of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  who  be- 
came the  great  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  who  laboured  more  abun- 
dantly and  more  successfully  than 
any  other  individual  of  the  apos- 
toiick  college.  Once  more.  The 
grievous  sins  and  falls  of  true  be- 
lievers, are  overruled  by  God  to 
render  them  more  humble,  watch- 
ful and  exemplary,  in  the  whole 
of  their  subsequent  lives.  Such, 
you  are  aware,  was  the  effect  of 
the  falls  of  David  and  Peter,  as 
narrated  in  the  sacred  volume; 
and  the  record  of  their  fall  and  re- 
covery, however  it  may  have  pro- 
voked the  sneer  of  the  infidel,  and 
proved  a stumbling  block  to  the 
careless  and  inconsiderate,  has 
kept  many  a broken  hearted  peni- 
tent from  utter  despair,  encou- 
raged him  to  return  to  his  God, 
caused  him  to  experience  anew  the 
consolations  of  divine  grace,  and 
to  proclaim  to  others  the  frecness 
and  riches  of  recovering  mercy. 

Thus  you  perceive,  that  God’s 
name  may  be  hallowed — his  glory 
may  be  and  often  is  promoted,  by 
disposing  to  that  end,  events  and 
actions,  in  their  nature  and  ten- 
dency most  hostile  to  such  a re- 
sult. 


HARMONY  OF  THE  DUTY  WITH  THE 
PROMISE,  IN  THE  WORK  OF  REGE- 
NERATION. 

Under  the  above  title,  a sermon 
has  recently  appeared  in  “ the  Pres- 
byterian Preacher a monthly  pub- 
lication which  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity cordially  to  recommend  to  all 
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our  readers.  The  author  of  the 
sermon  is  the  Rev.  John  Matthews, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  Indiana — 
From  this  publication  we  make  the 
following  extended  extract,  believ- 
ing that  nothing  could  more  advan- 
tageously fill  the  space  which  we 
have  assigned  to  it  in  our  pages. 

Scarcely  any  point  or  problem 
in  Christian  Theology,  has  given 
birth  to  more  discussion,  and  we 
may  add,  to  more  heresy,  than 
how  the  utter  impotence  of  unre- 
gencrate  sinners  to  give  their 
hearts  to  God  and  to  believe  in 
Christ  to  the  saving  of  their  souls, 
is  reconcilable  with  their  obliga- 
tion to  do  this,  and  to  do  it  with- 
out delay.  This  vexed  question 
has  occasioned  the  revival  in  our 
day — and  we  deeply  lament  to  say, 
in  our  church — of  the  heresy  of 
Pclagius,  in  all  its  extent  and  with 
all  its  worst  features.  That  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Presbyterian  church 
should  sleep,  as  it  does,  over  the 
prevalence  in  its  own  bosom  of  this 
abomination,  is  the  subject  equally 
of  surprise  and  grief,  to  those  who 
truly  love  the  doctrines  and  go- 
vernment of  our  church,  as  laid 
down  in  our  publick  Standards. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  is  truly 
refreshing  to  see  the  genuine  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Scriptures  on  the 
litigated  subject,  ably  and  clearly 
set  forth,  as  it  is  in  the  sermon 
from  which  we  make  our  extract. 
"We  give  the  introduction  and  me- 
thod of  the  discourse,  with  a por- 
tion of  the  second  general  division, 
the  whole  of  the  third,  and  the  in- 
ferences at  the  conclusion — omit- 
ting the  whole  of  the  first  division, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  second. 
We  wish  that  the  whole  might  be 
read  and  deeply  pondered  by  every 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
It  is  by  separating  the  commanded 
duty  from  the  graciously  promised 
aid  of  God  in  the  performance,  that 
the  errors — soul-destroying  errors 
—in  relation  to  this  important  sub- 
ject, take  their  rise.  Hence  all  the 


jargon  we  hear  about  moral  and 
natural  ability;  and  hence  the  ab- 
solute denial  of  human  impotence, 
and  the  delusive  notion  of  self-re- 
generation and  conversion.  If  God 
had  not  provided  and  promised 
the  gracious  aids  of  his  almighty 
Spirit,  to  those  whom  he  com- 
mands to  make  them  a new  heart, 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  command  would  ever  have 
been  given;  for  it  is  certain  it 
would  never  have  been  obeyed,  and 
God  does  nothing  in  vain.  He 
has  given  no  such  command  to  the 
fallen  angels,  because  for  them  he 
has  made  no  such  provision  and 
promise.  But  we  detain  oar  read- 
ers too  long  from  the  sermon. 


F.zekiel  Jtviii.  31 . Make  yon  anew  heart 

and  a new  spirit Ch.  xxxvi.  26.  A 

new  heart  also  will  I give  yon,  and  a new 
spirit  will  I pat  within  you. 

There  is  no  inconsistency,  but 
the  most  perfect  harmony,  between 
these  two  passages.  The  one  is 
the  command,  the  other  is  the 
promise  of  the  same  Jehovah; 
made  known  to  us  by  the  same 
prophet.  The  one  is  from  Mount 
Sinai,  the  other  from  Mount  Zion. 
The  one  is  the  voice  of  justice,  the 
other  of  mercy.  The  one  is  aa 
exhibition  of  supreme  authority, 
the  other  of  infinite  condescension 
and  kindness.  The  one  is  the 
law,  the  other  is  the  gospel.  Both 
require  our  special  attention  sepa- 
rately, and  in  their  connexion. 
We  must  not  derive  from  the 
command  a train  of  thought,  or  a 
course  of  conduct,  inconsistent 
with  the  promise;  nor  are  we  to 
suppose  for  a moment,  that  the 
promise  is  intended  to  exempt 
from  the  claims  of  the  command. 
Our  wisdom  and  our  safety  consist 
in  receiving  both,  according  to  the 
letter  and  spirit.  This  is  not  the 
only  instance,  in  which  the  same 
thing  is  commanded  and  promised. 
God  now  commandeth  all  men  every 
where  to  repent , and  yet  Christ  is 
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exalted  a Prince  and  Saviour  to 
give  repentance  and  remission  of 
sin.  We  are  commanded  to  be- 
lieve in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  yet 
faith  is  the  gift  and  the  work  of 
God:  Wash  you,  make  you  clean, 
and  yet  the  kind  promise  is,  “ / 
will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you, 
and  ye  shall  be  clean.” 

These  and  other  passages,  which 
need  not  be  mentioned,  contain, 
like  the  text,  both  a command  and 
a promise  relating  to  the  same 
thing.  It  will  be  our  object  then, 

I.  To  consider  what  is  implied 
in  the  command. 

II.  What  is  implied  in  the  pro- 
mise, and, 

III.  What  course  we  should  pur- 
sue under  the  combined  influence 

OF  BOTH. 

» • » • * * 
If  the  promise  implies  that 
we  need  all  the  blessings  included 
in  the  new  heart,  and  that  God 
alone  can  bestow  them,  and  of 
course  that  we  are  entirely  depen- 
dent on  his  good  pleasure  for  these 
blessings;  the  fact  is  also  clearly 
implied,  that  we  are  helpless  in  our- 
selves, as  it  regards  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  work.  If  it  be 
admitted,  as  we  presume  it  will, 
that  God  does  nothing  in  vain; 
that  when  he  produces  an  effect, 
this  effect  could  not  be  produced 
without  his  power;  that  when  he 
promises  to  accomplish  any  pur- 
pose, this  purpose  could  not  be  ac- 
complished without  his  agency; 
then  it  will  follow,  that  the  pro- 
mise, solemnly  made,  to  give  us  a 
new  heart,  implies  that  we  are 
helpless,  that  we  could  not  possess 
this  heart  in  any  other  way;  for  if 
we  could,  then  the  promise  of 
God,  and  the  agency  of  God  in 
performing  this,  would  be  in  vain. 
It  is  perfectly  accordant  with  the 
common  sense  of  all  men,  that 
that  which  we  receive  as  a gra- 
cious gift,  as  an  unmerited  favour, 
cannot  be  the  product  of  our  own 
efforts;  that  which  is  the  work  of 
God,  cannot,  in  the  same  sense,  be 
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our  work.  Regeneration  is  as- 
cribed to  God,  as  his  work,  and  as 
his  alone,  in  language  so  clear,  so 
unequivocal  as  to  exclude  all  other 
agencies.  If  we  are  bom  of  God, 
then  it  is  neither  of  blood,  nor  of 
the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will 
of  mm.  If  we  are  his  workmanship, 
then  we  are  not  our  own.  The 
new  heart  includes  faith;  and  faith 
is  the  act  of  our  own  mind;  yet 
this  act  never  would  be  performed 
without  divine  aid.  It  is  both  the 
gift  and  the  work  of  God. 

But  a truth  of  such  deep  inte- 
rest ought  not  to  rest  on  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  men.  What  saith 
the  Scriptures $ How  readest  thou ? 
Without  me,  said  the  Saviour,  ye 
can  do  nothing.  The  truth  is  doubt- 
ed by  no  man,  that  the  branch  can- 
not'hear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide 
in  the  vine:  no  more  can  ye,  except 
ye  abide  in  me.  No  man  can  come 
to  me  except  the  Father  which  hath 
sent  me  arato  him.  Can  a work, 
which  requires  divine  power  to  ac- 
complish it,  be  done  by  those  who 
are  without  strength ? Our  prayers 
to  God  are  nothing  but  mockery, 
unless  they  imply  our  helplessness. 
When  we  ask  God  to  help  us,  to 
cleanse  our  hearts,  to  strengthen, 
protect,  defend,  deliver,  guide  and 
save  us,  do  we  believe  that  we  our- 
selves can  do  these  things?  or  do 
we  believe  that  our  sufficiency  is 
of  God;  that  he  is  our  strength, 
our  support,  our  defence,  our  sal- 
vation? 

Let  it  not,  for  a moment,  how- 
ever, be  supposed,  that  this  help- 
lessness is  insensibility  or  hardness 
of  heart,  as  it  regards  spiritual 
things.  Whenever  you  hear  a 
man  say  that  he  is  helpless,  and 
see  him  remain  as  unmoved  as  the 
rock,  be  assured  that  man  neither 
understands  nor  believes  what  he 
says;  he  is  merely  alleging  this  as 
an  excuse  for  his  neglect  of  duty, 
and  for  the  love  of  sin  which  he 
does  not  intend  to  forsake.  The 
truth  that  we  are  without  strength, 
is  one  of  those  things  of  the  Spirit 
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which  the  natural  man  neither  un- 
derstands nor  believes.  It  is  the 
real  feeling  produced  by  this  truth, 
that  completes  the  work  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  reception  of  Christ; 
that  humbles  us  in  the  dust,  that 
brings  us,  with  entire  submission, 
to  the  foot  of  the  cross.  The 
want  of  this  belief  and  of  this  feel- 
ing is  the  cause  of  that  insensibili- 
ty which  so  much  prevails.  Bring 
sinners  to  feel  that  they  are  guilty 
and  that  they  are  helpless,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  remain 
unmoved.  The  more  deeply  con- 
scious we  are  of  our  helplessness, 
the  more  earnestly  will  we  pray 
that  we  may  receive  the  help  of 
God.  If  we  pray  with  the  Spirit 
and  with  the  understanding,  we 
pray  for  that,  and  that  only,  which 
we  do  not  possess,  which  we  need, 
which  God  has  promised  to  give. 

Nor  let  it,  for  a moment,  be  sup- 
posed, that  there  is  the  shadow  of 
excuse  for  this  inability.  It  is  a 
criminal  inability.  So  far  as  we 
are  helpless,  so  far  we  are  crimi- 
nal. That  we  cannot,  without  di- 
vine assistance,  believe  in  Christ, 
love  God,  and  repent  of  our  sins, 
is,  at  once,  the  measure  and  the 
proof  of  our  guilt.  To  say  that 
we  cannot  believe  in  Christ,  who 
has  died  for  us,  and  whose  atoning 
blood  is  essential  to  our  salvation, 
is  to  say,  that  we  cannot  believe 
and  confess  that  we  are  sinners. 
To  say  that  we  cannot  love  God, 
is  to  say,  that  we  cannot  cease  to 
hate  him.  To  say  that  we  cannot 
repent,  is  to  say,  that  we  approve 
of  sin,  and  are  determined  to  per- 
severe in  the  practice  of  it.  That 
is,  though  the  plain  and  positive 
declarations  of  God  have  decided 
otherwise,  yet  that  it  is  right  to 
reject  the  only  Saviour,  to  hate  and 
disobey  God,  to  love  and  pursue 
sin. 

These  are  two  facts,  therefore, 
the  conviction  of  which  should  ex- 
ist and  operate  together  in  our 
minds;  that,  as  it  regards  the 
work  of  our  own  salvation,  we  are 


utterly  helpless;  and  that  this 
helplessness,  in  its  very  nature,  is 
sinful.  Both  of  these  facts  are 
pressed  upon  our  minds  by  the 
testimony  of  clear  and  numerous 
passages  of  scripture.  Nor  caa 
we,  for  a moment,  admit  the  pain- 
ful suspicion,  that  any  intelligent 
Christians  will  doubt  either  of 
them;  or  will  not  say  from  the 
heart,  that  they  accord  with  their 
own  experience. 

III.  Finally;  in  securing  the 
great  interests  of  eternity,  what 
course  should  we  pursue,  under 
the  influence  of  that  instroction 
derived  from  this  command  and 
this  promise  of  God? 

The  command,  if  we  mistake 
not,  teaches  us,  that  he  has  a right 
to  all  the  spiritual  exercises  of  our 
hearts;  that  this  is  our  imperious 
duty;  and  that  we  are  guilty,  i» 
not  thus  giving  him  our  hearts. 
The  promise  teaches  us,  that  we 
need  divine  assistance  in  making 
this  new  heart;  that  for  this  we 
are  entirely  dependent  on  God; 
and  that  without  this  aid  we  are 
utterly  helpless.  The  course  of 
safety  is  marked  out  by  the  com- 
bined instruction  and  influence  of 
both  together.  What  God  has 
joined  we  must  not  separate.  We 
cannot  receive  the  one,  as  it  ought 
to  be  received,  without  the  other; 
we  must  receive  both,  or  we  re- 
ceive neither.  If  from  a professed 
regard  to  the  one,  we  forget  and 
neglect  the  other,  we  only  prepare 
for  ourselves  the  cup  of  bitter  dis- 
appointment. 

The  course,  then,  seems  to  be 
this:  as  guilty  and  helpless  sin- 
ners, we  should  go  immediately 
and  directly  to  God,  confessing, 
most  humbly  and  sincerely,  our 
sins,  and  pleading  most  earnestly 
for  his  mercy.  By  confessing  our 
sins,  we  acknowledge  the  autho- 
rity, the  justice,  the  goodness  of 
the  law  which  we  have  transgress- 
ed, and  by  which  we  arc  condemn- 
ed for  these  transgressions.  By 
pleading  for  his  mercy,  we  ac- 
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knowledge  our  need,  our  depend- 
ence, and  our  helplessness.  This 
Is  tlie  way  pointed  out  in  scrip- 
ture. He  that  covereth  his  sins 
shall  not  prosper;  but  whoso  con- 
fesseth  and  forsaketh  them,  shall 
have  mercy.  If  we  confess  our  sins, 
he  is  faithful  and  fust  to  forgive  us 
our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all 
unrighteousness.  The  confession 
■flows  from  the  belief  and  feeling 
that  sin  is  an  evil,  which  deserves 
the  punishment  of  eternal  death. 
Confessing  our  sins,  with  this  con- 
trition of  soul,  we  will  forsake 
them.  By  pleading  for  mercy,  we 
admit  that  the  justice  of  God 
would  be  eternally  glorified  in  our 
condemnation;  that  we  do  not  de- 
serve the  blessings  for  which  we 
pray;  that  if  we  are  saved  it  will 
be  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his 
grace.  The  more  deep  and  vivid 
these  convictions  of  our  guilt  and 
helplessness  become,  the  nearer 
we  should  approach  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  with  the  more  humble 
importunity  should  we  pray.  If 
we  feel  so  much  of  the  old  heart  of 
stone,  that  we  can  neither  confess 
nor  pray  as  we  ought,  this  is  but 
the  clearer  proof  of  our  perishing 
need,  of  our  dependence  and  help- 
lessness; and  presents  to  us  the 
more  urgent  motives  to  come  to 
God,  that  he  may  give  a new  heart 
and  a new  spirit.  If  it  appears 
impossible  to  feel,  even  in  the 
faintest  degree,  the  desire  that 
God  would  give  us  a new  heart; 
it  is  but  the  still  more  clear  and 
alarming  proof,  flashing  into  the 
soul,  of  our  great  and  imminent 
danger.  We  should  come  to  Christ 
as  we  are;  guilty,  that  we  may  be 
forgiven;  helpless,  that  we  may 
receive  strength;  vile  and  polluted, 
that  we  may  be  purified;  insensi- 
ble, even  dead  in  sin,  that  we  may 
be  quickened  and  made  alive.  The 
sick,  not  the  whole,  need  the  phy- 
sician; need  him,  because  they  are 
sick,  and  cannot  help  themselves. 

Were  we  not  both  guilty  and 
helpless  sinners,  we  would  not 
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need  the  Saviour.  Without  the 
deep  conviction  of  this  truth,  we 
never  would  come  to  the  Saviour; 
because  the  motives  to  bring  us 
would  not  operate  on  the  mind. 

The  Psalmist  pursued  the  very 
course  pointed  out  by  this  com- 
mand and  this  promise.  No  per- 
son can  read,  in  the  51st  Psalm, 
the  confessions  which  he  makes, 
and  the  prayers  which  he  offers 
up,  without  perceiving  that  they 
flow  from  a very  deep  and  hum- 
bling sense  of  his  need,  his  de- 
pendence, and  his  helplessness. 
The  sins  of  his  nature  and  his  life 
are  confessed  with  shame  and  con- 
trition. “ For  I acknowledge  my 
transgressions;  and  my  sin  is  ever 
before  me.”  In  whatever  pursuit 
he  was  engaged,  to  whatever  ob- 
ject he  turned  his  attention,  his 
sin  met  his  view,  occupied  his 
thoughts,  grinding  him  down  into 
the  very  dust  before  God.  Does 
he  behold  the  robes  and  the  throne 
of  royalty?  he  is  reminded  of  his 
vileness,  his  need  of  cleansing. 
Does  he  reign  over  an  extensive 
empire?  sin  has  had  dominion 
over  him.  Does  he  receive  the 
adulation  of  his  subjects?  his  con- 
science reproaches  him  with  his 
own  baseness.  Does  he  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  different  cases 
brought  before  him?  his  own  case 
is  decided,  and  he  is  condemned 
by  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  He 
renounces  all  merit  of  his  own, 
from  any  source,  in  any  sense,  or 
in  any  degree,  and  pleads  for  mer- 
cy according  to  a rule  of  propor- 
tion entirely  different,  according 
to  the  loving  kindness  and  tender 
mercies  of  God.  The  very  bless- 
ings which  God  has  promised  to 
bestow,  are  the  blessings  of  which 
he  feels  his  perishing  need,  and 
for  which  he  prays.  The  Lord 
has  promised  to  give  a new  heart 
and  a new  spirit;  his  prayer  is, 
“Create  in  me  a clean  heart,  O 
God;  and  renew  a right  spirit 
within  me.”  “ Then,  saith  the 
Lord,  will  I sprinkle  clean  water 
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upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean; 
from  all  your  filthiness,  and  from 
all  your  idols  will  I cleanse  you;” 
his  prayer  is,  “ Purge  me  with  hys- 
sop and  I shall  be  clean,  wash  me 
and  I shall  be  whiter  than  snow.” 
Taught  by  painful  experience  his 
own  weakness,  when  left  to  him- 
self, his  earnest  prayer  to  God  is, 
lake  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  away  from 
me,  but  uphold  me  with  thy  free 
Spirit. 

Such  is  then  the  course  we 
should  pursue  under  the  combined 
influence  and  instruction  of  this 
command  and  this  promise  of 
God;  that  is,  to  come  directly  and 
immediately  to  Christ,  and  to  God 
through  him.  Coming  to  Christ 
is  a movement  of  the  mind,  under 
the  deep  conviction  of  our  guilt 
and  helplessness.  While  the  com- 
mand requires  us  to  make  a new 
heart,  the  promise  assures  us  that 
God  will  give  this  heart.  As  the 
Lord  fulfils  his  promise  in  us,  then 
do  we  obey  his  command.  As  the 
Lord  takes  away  the  heart  of  stone, 
then  does  the  heart  of  flesh,  that  is 
the  new  heart,  cherish  its  spiritual 
and  devout  affections.  As  the 
Lord  draws  us,  then  do  we  run 
after  him.  When  the  Lord  turns 
us,  then  arc  we  turned.  When  the 
Lord  exerts  his  gracious  power, 
then  are  we  his  willing  people. 
This  is  the  new  and  the  living  way, 
the  only  way  of  safety  for  guilty 
and  helpless  sinners  to  return  to 
God.  If  we  attempt  to  obey  the 
command  to  make  a new  heart,  in 
our  own  strength,  without  depend- 
ence on  divine  aid,  nothing  but 
disappointment  and  final  perdition 
will  be  the  result.  No  man,  says 
the  Saviour,  comcth  to  the  Father 
but  by  me;  and  him  that  cometh  I 
will  in  no  wise  cast  out.  We  can- 
not call  into  exercise  those  affec- 
tions included  in  the  new  heart  by 
an  act  of  volition;  suitable  objects 
alone  can  produce  this  effect. 
These  objects  are  found  concen- 
trated in  the  cross  of  Christ. 

1.  From  this  subject,  we  see 


how  thankful  all  Christians  should 
be.  For  that  faith  which  unites 
us  to  Christ,  through  whom  we 
obtain  pardon;  for  that  love  which 
fills  and  warms  and  expands  and 
elevates  the  soul;  for  that  repent- 
ance which  extinguishes  the  love 
of  siu;  for  that  hope  which  sheds 
the  light  of  heaven  over  the  dark- 
est scenes  of  earth;  we  are  indebted 
to  the  rich  and  sovereign  mercy 
of  God.  He  sought  us  and  found 
us  when  we  were  lost;  he  justified 
us  when  we  were  ungodly;  he 
quickened  us  when  we  were  dead; 
he  saved  us  when  we  were  help- 
less. Eternal  life  is  the  gift  of 
God  to  us;  to  us,  who  deserved 
the  deepest  perdition.  Gratitude 
should  fill  our  hearts  and  control 
our  lives:  We  should  not  henceforth 
live  unto  ourselves,  but  unto  him 
who  died  for  us  and  rose  again. 
If  it  cannot  be  infinite  in  degree, 
it  can  be  eternal  in  duration.  In 
no  small  degree  is  it  the  joy  of 
earth;  it  will  be  the  joy  of  heaven. 
Without  ceasing  we  will  ascribe 
blessing,  and  glory,  caul  wisdom, 
and  tlumksgiving,  and  honour,  and 
power  and  might,  unto  our  God,  for 
ever  and  ever.  Jlmen. 

2.  Impenitent  sinners  are  left 
entirely  inexcusable.  To  say,  in- 
deed, that  there  can  be  an  excuse 
for  sin,  is  a plain  contradiction  in 
terms;  yet  a great  many  are  al- 
leged, either  publickly  or  secretly, 
by  those  who  are  determined  to 
reject  the  gospel  and  live  in  sin. 
These  excuses  are  frequently  de- 
rived from  the  perversion  of  im- 
portant truth.  It  is  a truth,  that, 
as  it  regards  the  great  work  of 
salvation,  we  are  helpless;  yet  no 
careless,  impenitent  sinner  on  earth 
believes  this.  He  has  heard  and 
learned  to  repeat  the  word;  but  to 
him,  remaining  unconcerned  in 
his  guilt  it  is  a word  without 
meaning.  While  he  alleges  this 
as  an  excuse,  he  is  conscious  to 
himself,  that  this  is  not  the  reason 
why  he  lives  in  sin,  but  because  he 
loves  it.  Against  the  conviction 
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of  this  truth,  his  proud  spirit 
makes  the  hardest  and  longest 
effort.  It  is  the  last  work  of  the  « 
Spirit,  in  preparing  the  heart  for 
the  reception  of  Christ,  to  produce 
this  conviction.  Every  truth,  when 
believed,  will  produce  its  appro- 
priate effects.  The  effect  of  this 
truth  is  as  far  from  that  provoking 
indifference  which  so  generally 
prevails,  as  the  east  is  from  the 
west.  The  belief  of  this  truth 
will  produce  a state  of  the  most 
deep  and  intense  feeling.  The 
want  of  this  feeling  proves  the 
want  of  belief  in  this  truth.  You 
are  helpless,  indeed,  O ye  impeni- 
tent sinners!  but  this  is  one  power- 
ful reason  why  you  should  come 
to  Christ,  that  you  may  obtain 
mercy.  You  are  indeed  sinful  and 
depraved,  your  hearts  are  hard  as 
the  rock;  surely,  then,  you  ought 
to  come  to  that  blood  which 
cleanses  from  sin,  to  that  God 
who  has  promised  to  give  a new 
heart,  to  take  away  the  heart  of 
stone  and  give  a heart  of  flesh. 
Your  excuses  imply  that  if  they 
were  removed  out  of  the  way,  you 
would  come;  if  you  were  not  sin- 
ful, not  guilty,  not  helpless,  would 
you  then  come?  But  for  what 
would  you  then  come?  For  par- 
don?— the  guilty  alone  need  par- 
don. For  the  cleansing  blood  of 
Christ? — the  sinful  and  defiled 
alone  need  this  blood.  For  the 
quickening  power  of  the  Spirit? — 
the  helpless  alone  need  this  aid. 
The  excuses  you  allege  for  not 
coming,  are  the  reasons  why  you 
should  come.  Come,  then,  to  the 
Saviour  who  has  died  for  you, 
and  iv ho  is  able  to  save  unto  the  ut- 
termost all  who  come  to  God  through 
him.  God  for  Christ’s  sake  will 
pardon  your  sins,  purify  your  hearts 
by  faith,  strengthen  you  with  might, 
by  the  Spirit  in  the  inner  man,  and 
will  bring  you  in  safety  through 
all  the  trials  of  life  to  the  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  first  born, 
which  are  written  in  heaven. 

Ck.  Adv. — Vox.  XI. 


From  the  Evangelical  Magazine. 
MISSIONARY  TIDINGS. 

Good  tidings  of  great  joy." — Luke  ii.  10. 
Spread  the  tidings  far  and  wide. 

Bear  them  o'er  the  flashing  tide, 

Where  the  sun  lights  up  his  fires, 

And  the  moon's  last  ray  expires ; 

Where  the  pealing  thunder  roars, 

And  the  towering  eagle  soars, 

Round  the  girdled  earth's  domain, 

Bid  the  Prince  of  nations  reign. 

Where  the  rode  and  northern  blast 
Rocks  the  vulture  in  his  nest : 

Where  Behemoth  wakes  the  deep 
And  the  stars  their  vigils  keep; 

Where  the  sea-fowl  laves  its  head 
In  the  ocean's  crystal  bed  : 

Spread  the  news  from  pole  to  pole — 
Gladden  every  ransomed  soul. 

Where  the  golden  gates  of  day 
Rich  empurpled  scenes  display, 

And  the  crimson  smiles  of  morn 
Palmy  plains  and  vales  adorn  ; 

Where  the  iceberg,  grey  with  years, 
Sparkles  with  ten  thousand  tears : 

Tell  to  nature's  wildest  child — 

God  to  man  is  reconciled. 

Where,  amidst  tho  darkened  air, 

Stalks  the  grisly  fiend  Despair; 

Where  at  Superstition's  shrine 
Blasted  hopes  and  joys  repine  ; 

Where  the  black  man  weopa  to  find 
White  men  cruel  and  unkind  ; 

There  the  bleeding  cross  display, 

Shed  the  living  light  of  day. 

Bring  the  prisoner  from  bis  celt 
In  the  promised  land  to  dwell ; 

Proffer  freedom  to  the  slave, 

Cheer  his  pathway  to  the  grave; 

Light  the  pensive  widow’s  eye 
With  a heaven-born  radiancy  ; 

Let  the  news  of  sin  forgiven 
Bless  the  earth  and  brighten  heaven. 
Round  each  emerald  tropic  isle 
Bid  the  flowers  of  Eden  smile ; 

Ope  a vista  through  the  tomb, 

Guide  the  Indian  pilgrim  home  ; 

Where  the  sun-burnt  Arab  strays 
Spread  the  theme  of  saving  grace; 
Teach  earth's  myriads,  far  and  nigh, 
How  to  live  and  how  to  die. 

'Midst  idol  gods  of  wood  and  stone 
Mske  the  true  Jehovah  known — 

He  who  bounds  the  flowing  seas, 

Lights  the  sun  and  wings  the  breeze  ; 
Moved  by  his  inspiring  love, 

Lead  the  way  to  bliss  above  ; 

On  Calvary  fix  the  weeping  eye, 
Where  angels  in  amszement  vie. 

Where  the  Ganges  rolls  its  waves, 

And  the  frantick  victim  raves ; 

Where  the  Mger's  golden  sands 
Play  around  the  coral  strands ; 
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Where  the  slaves  of  Error  dwell 
Build  Truth's  hallowed  citadel ; 

Bid  the  day-spring  from  on  high 
Fire  their  grovelling  souls  with  joy. 
Go,  ye  heralds,  venture  forth 
'Midst  the  peopled  realms  of  earth ; 


Nobly  brave  commingling  seas, 
Spread  the  canvas,  woo  the  breeze  , 
Bid  the  sterile  desert  bloom, 

Bring  the  weeping  outcasts  homo  ; 
Fill  tho  circling  air  with  praise, 
God's  demolished  temple  raise. 
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OBSERVATIONS  OF  A TRAVELLER  IN 
EUROPE. 

( Continued  from  page  250.) 

We  have  several  times  visited 
the  Studio,  or  Museum.  It  is  a 
vast  edifice  containing  a library  of 
more  than  1 50,000  volumes,  a gal- 
lery of  pictures,  and  a world  of 
antiquities.  The  first  room  shown 
us  was  that  of  the  ancient  bronze 
statues,  precious  no  doubt  to  the 
artist,  and  inestimable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  antiquary,  but  not  fitted  to 
fill  with  admiration  a plain  man 
who  does  not  aspire  to  the  charac- 
ter of  either.  The  collection  of 
marble  statues  is  numerous,  and 
comprises  some  most  excellent 
pieces.  I cannot  undertake  to  give 
a particular  account  of  them,  but 
will  just  mention  the  Farnese  Her- 
cules, and  Flora,  which  were  found 
in  the  baths  of  Caracalla  at  Rome, 
and  the  beautiful  statue  of  Aris- 
tides, from  the  theatre  of  Hercu- 
laneum, which  alone  would  be  an 
abundant  remuneration  for  the  la- 
bour and  cost  of  exploring  that 
buried  town. 

The  paintings  in  this  Museum 
arc  numerous,  but  very  few  of  them 
seemed  to  me  to  be  worth  atten- 
tion. 

There  is  enough  here,  however, 
to  excite  the  interest  of  the  curi- 
ous, as  many  rooms  arc  filled  with 
articles  found  at  Pompeii,  Hercula- 
neum, and  Stabia.  Bread,  grain, 
fruits,  eggs,  personal  ornaments, 
kitchen  utensils,  lamps,  scales  and 
weights,  surgeons’  instruments, 
glass  vessels  of  various  forms, 


sizes  and  colours,  and  fragments 
of  panes  of  glass,  are  some  of  the 
things  which  there  withstood  beat 
and  the  lapse  of  time,  and  after  a 
sepulture  of  more  than  seventeen 
hundred  years,  arose  to  show  the 
men  of  modern  times  what  were 
the  habits  of  their  forefathers.  One 
room  contains  objects  of  too  inde- 
licate a sort  for  general  inspection, 
and  special  permission  is  necessa- 
ry for  viewing  it.  There  is  much 
in  it  to  produce  extreme  disgust, 
and  nothing  to  please  but  the  exe- 
cution of  a very  small  number  of 
piecesj  yet  it  is  well  worth  while 
to  examine  this  room,  in  order  to 
have  ocular  demonstration  or  the 
grossness  and  superstition  of  clas- 
sic times.  Here  one  can  see  what 
was  the  real  character  of  the  “ ele- 
gant mythology”  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Here  is  proof  that  man 
without  revelation,  though  he  may 
attain  to  a high  pitch  of  refinement 
in  some  particulars,  must  still  be 
a base  and  brutal  being;  that  learn- 
ing, and  wit,  and  philosophy,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  most  pow- 
erful intellects,  failed  to  raise  the 
masters  of  the  world  so  high  as 
the  simplest  truths  of  the  gospel 
have  in  our  own  day  carried  some 
who  had  been  among  the  vilest 
and  most  abject  of  the  human  race. 

Your  patience  would  fail,  if  my 
memory  did  not,  were  I to  attempt 
to  give  you  a full  account  of  this 
vast  Museo  Borbonico.  Eight  of 
the  rooms  are  filled  with  ancient 
vases  covered  with  designs.  The 
floors  of  these  rooms,  and  some 
others,  are  laid  with  Mosaics 
brought  from  the  disinterred  ci- 
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ties.  One  set  of  rooms  is  appro- 
priated to  the  papyri.  Some  hun- 
dreds of  these  have  been  unrolled 
by  a tedious  process,  but  nothing 
very  important  has  yet  been  disco- 
vered among  them. 

One  of  the  greatest  curiosities 
of  N aples,  is  the  Catacombs.  They 
are  vast  galleries  and  caverns  cut 
within  a hill,  and  extending  to  an 
unknown  distance.  It  is  pretend- 
ed that  they  reach  to  Pozzuoli  on 
one  side,  and  to  Nola  on  the  other. 
Their  origin  is  uncertain,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  early 
Christians  took  refuge  in  them, 
and  one  of  the  caverns  is  a church. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  galleries 
there  are  numerous  recesses,  where 
horizontal  niches  are  cut  in  the 
stone,  evidently  designed  for  the 
reception  of  corpses.  In  one  spot 
we  were  shown  a vast  pile  of  the 
mouldering  remains  of  some  of 
our  race.  After  visiting  one  gal- 
lery and  some  of  its  branches,  we 
ascended  to  another,  and  we  were 
assured  there  was  a third  beneath. 
They  are  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
the  marks  of  the  chisel  being  still 
visible.  Like  the  grotto  of  Posi- 
lippo,  they  show  vast  labour,  and 
more  than  that,  baffle  conjecture 
as  to  the  cause  of  its  expenditure. 
In  going  to  the  catacombs,  we 
passed  a bridge  over  a valley  filled 
with  houses,  on  whose  flat  roofs 
we  looked  down  from  a great  ele- 
vation. Thus,  in  this  strange 
country,  we  travel  over  the  sum- 
mits of  the  buildings  at  one  hour, 
and  the  next  wander  in  caverns 
far  beneath  their  foundations! 
Here  all  extremes  meet  and  are 
contrasted.  We  feel  the  warmth 
of  summer,  and  walking  abroad 
see  the  lemon,  the  orange,  and 
even  some  specimens  of  the  mag- 
nificent date-bearing  palm;  but  in 
the  distance  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains appear  covered  with  snow! 
We  look  again,  and  from  the  sum- 
mit of  one  of  these  frozen  hills, 
the  smoke  of  a perpetual  fire  is- 
sues. We  remember  the  devasta- 


tions it  has  wrought,  and  yet  see 
its  sides  sprinkled  with  dwellings, 
and  a continued  line  of  houses  ex- 
tended along  its  base. 

17th. — This  morning  we  have 
visited  the  Convent  of  San  Mar- 
tino. It  is  on  a lofty  hill  at  the  west 
side  of  the  town,  and  immediately 
below  the  castle  of  St.  Eleno, 
which  is  built  on  the  summit. 
The  beautiful  white  front  of  the 
convent  faces  the  city,  and  as  seen 
from  many  situations,  this  edifice 
hides  the  castle  and  seems  to 
crown  the  hill.  A charming  pic- 
ture is  then  presented  by  this 
steep  circular  mount,  with  the 
buildings  of  Naples  extending  up 
its  sides — then  the  garden  of  San 
Martino  with  its  evergreens,  af- 
fording a happy  contrast  to  their 
white  walls;  and  apparently  on 
the  top,  this  large  lofty  convent. 

On  entering,  we  found  a degree 
of  magnificence  which  surpassed 
even  the  splendid  exterior.  We 
trod  upon  pavements  of  the  richest 
marbles;  we  passed  altars  set  with 
precious  stones;  we  looked  to  the 
walls  and  ceilings,  and  found  them 
covered  with  sculptures,  and  with 
paintings  of  inestimable  value. 
One  of  the  latter  is  esteemed  the 
master-piece  of  Spagnoletto,  and 
represents  the  body  of  our  Saviour 
after  the  crucifixion.  The  Virgin 
is  standing  near,  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple supports  the  head,  and  Mary 
Magdalen  is  kissing  one  of  the 
feet.  After  making  a hasty  exa- 
mination of  the  treasures  which 
the  chapel  contains,  we  passed  a 
large  court  surrounded  by  an  ar- 
cade, or  corridor,  with  pillars 
formed  of  single  blocks  of  marble; 
and  were  led  to  the  side  of  the 
convent  next  the  city.  The  pros- 
pect gave  me  less  pleasure  than 
when,  soon  after  our  arrival,  I saw 
it  from  another  convent  on  the 
same  hill,  but  below  San  Martino; 
for  the  sun  was  now  near  the  me- 
ridian, and  before  was  about  set- 
ting. Even  in  an  unfavourable 
light,  however,  this  view  is  exqui- 
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site.  The  city  and  bay  of  Naples, 
are  at  the  spectator’s  feet.  Vesu- 
vius is  in  front,  and  the  islands  of 
Ischia,  Procida,  and  Capri,  with 
St.  Angelo  and  other  snow-cover- 
ed summits,  complete  the  outline. 

The  streets  of  Naples  arc  crowd- 
ed to  an  astonishing  degree.  Those 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
and  even  of  Paris,  are  desert  in 
comparison.  The  throng  often 
extends  into  the  middle  of  the 
street,  and  one  would  expect  many 
persons  to  be  run  over,  for  there 
are  no  raised  walks  at  the  side  for 
foot-passengers,  and  the  carriages 
are  more  numerous  than  in  Paris, 
and  driven  as  there,  with  great  ra- 
pidity. Every  one  appears  to  be 
at  liberty  to  encumber  the  passage 
as  much  as  he  pleases.  The  ven- 
der of  lemonade  has  a large  stall; 
the  shoemaker  his  bench;  and  the 
coachmaker  the  carriages  which 
he  is  repairing  or  building,  all  in 
the  street.  The  kinds  of  people, 
with  their  different  appearances 
and  occupations,  and  especially 
their  various  methods  of  gaining 
money,  are  very  amusing.  One 
must  here  be  deaf  and  blind,  to 
avoid  being  importuned  out  of  his 
money,  time,  and  patience.  If  you 
look  towards  a hackney-coachman, 
while  you  are  yet  some  rods  off, 
he  cries  “ signor  volet,”  “ una  ca- 
rozza  signor,”  and  perhaps  drives 
his  carriage  across  your  path. 
“ Signor  una  ragazza,”  says  the 
lowest  of  mankind  as  you  pass 
along  at  night;  and  “signor  un 
gran,”  “ povero  miserabile,”  is  at 
all  times  thrust  into  your  ears  by 
the  beggar. 

The  houses  of  Naples  are  very 
large  and  lofty.  Frequently  single 
ones  are  to  be  seen  which  extend 
from  one  street  to  another.  There 
are  more  than  a hundred  steps 
from  the  ground  to  the  apartments 
that  we  inhabit.  The  higher  sto- 
ries are  occupied  by  the  wealthy, 
and  the  ground  floor  is  shared  be- 
tween the  poor  and  the  horses. 
The  houses  are  of  stone  covered 


with  plaster,  are  generally  five  or 
six  stories  high,  and  have  tops 
that  are  nearly  flat,  and  balconies 
which  add  much  to  their  grand 
appearance.  There  are  few  more 
imposing  sights  u in  the  busy 
haunts  of  men,”  than  the  Strada 
Toledo,  which  is  the  great  street, 
having  these  immense  houses  on 
each  side,  and  an  innumerable 
host  of  people  in  the  midst. 

1 have  several  times  attended 
the  theatres.  In  America  the  stage 
is  injurious  to  public  morals,  but 
I question  whether  it  is  here.  My 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage does  not  enable  roe  to  say 
with  confidence,  that  there  are 
fewer  improprieties  in  the  drama 
in  Italy,  than  in  the  United  States; 
but  the  pieces  which  1 have  seen 
appeared  to  be  decent,  and  1 am 
much  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
are  above  the  ordinary  standard 
of  morals  in  this  country.  The 
management  of  the  theatre  is  also 
far  better  than  with  us,  and  the 
deportment  of  the  asdience  ex- 
tremely decorous.  If  some  incau- 
tiously converse  too  loudly  when 
any  favourite  part  is  to  be  acted, 
they  are  silenced  by  a hiss  from 
others;  and  any  particularly  fine 
air  is  commonly  announced  by 
this  singular  mode  of  commanding 
attention.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
principal  object  of  those  who  are 
present,  is  to  hear  and  enjoy  the 
music  and  acting.  When  the  king 
is  present,  the  audience  are  not  al- 
lowed to  applaud  or  hiss.  The 
great  theatre  of  San  Carlo,  is  said 
to  be  the  most  magnificent  in  Eu- 
rope. On  particular  occasions,  It 
is  lighted  with  about  a thousand 
large  wax  candles.  I saw  it  thus 
illuminated  on  the  night  of  the 
masquerade,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  carnival.  The  coup  d’oeil  was 
most  splendid,  and  the  masque- 
rade most  insipid.  I thought  the 
people  were  so  tired  by  their  pre- 
vious exertions,  that  they  had  little 
spirit  left.  There  were  but  few 
masks,  and  no  characters  were 
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well  supported.  The  masquerade 
at  Palermo  was  silly  enough,  but 
it  was  more  lively  and  amusing 
than  this.  Indeed,  the  Palermitans 
seemed  far  more  disposed  than 
the  Neapolitans,  to  make  much  of 
the  carnival.  At  the  parade  here 
there  were  more  carriages  and 
masks  than  there,  but  less  life  and 
activity,  and  the  sugar-plums  were 
distributed  more  sparingly.  His 
Majesty,  and  the  Princess  his  wife, 
who,  not  being  of  royal  blood,  is 
denied  the  title  of  queen,  appeared 
in  a balcony  viewing  the  ceremony. 
The  courtiers  showered  their  am- 
munition on  the  people  who  drove 
bare-headed  below,  and  even  the 
sovereign  did  not  disdain  occa- 
sionally to  bestow  a handful  of 
sweets  on  some  one  whom  he  re- 
cognised. 

18th. — This  morning  we  made 
an  excursion  to  Camaldoli,  a 
height  on  the  west  of  the  city. 
We  went  in  a carriage  as  far  as 
the  state  of  the  road  would  permit, 
and  then  climbed  the  hills  on  foot. 
I estimate  the  elevation  to  be 
about  a thousand  feet,  but  the  as- 
cent is  so  gradual  that  we  were 
scarcely  at  all  fatigued.  Had  our 
toil  been  much  greater,  we  should 
have  been  amply  repaid,  for  the 
prospect  was  the  finest  that  I ever 
saw.  Indeed  there  are  but  one  or 
two  in  Europe  which  are  thought 
to  equal  it.  There  is  a convent  of 
monks  here  which  has  a number 
of  small  separate  houses,  where 
they  live  alone  in  the  proper  style 
of  hermits.  Women  are  forbid- 
den, under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion, to  approach  within  a certain 
distance  of  the  walls.  The  prohi- 
bition is  conspicuously  placed  in 
capitals,  on  a marble  slab  at  the 
side  of  the  road.  As  we  descend- 
ed the  hill,  we  observed  that  thirty 
or  forty  villages  and  hamlets  were 
visible  in  the  plain  on  the  north. 

By  an  official  account  published 
last  week,  it  appears  that  the  po- 
pulation of  Naples  amounted  on 
the  31st  of  December  last,  to 
346,676. 


19th — To  day  being  a “festa,” 
the  morning  was  honoured  by  the 
discharge  of  crackers,  which  are 
used  here  and  in  Sicily  on  great 
occasions.  This  seems  a childish 
mode  of  showing  joy,  but  quite  as 
reasonable  as  firing  off  muskets 
and  cannon  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  some  parts  of  our  country, 
in  the  dead  of  night  between  the 
old  year  and  the  new  one,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  of  July.  The  nu- 
merous feast-days  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries must  have  a very  bad  effect 
on  the  habits  of  the  people.  W ere 
the  time  thus  set  apart  employed 
in  rational  worship,  and  in  acqui- 
ring the  most  important  of  all 
knowledge,  there  would  be  less 
reason  to  object  to  Catholic  festi- 
vals;— but  after  the  short  service 
of  the  mass  is  finished,  the  unhappy 
people  who  ought  to  be  either 
earning  their  bread  or  receiving 
spiritual  nourishment,  are  abso- 
lutely forced  to  that  hardest  of  all 
labour,  the  torturing  tedium  of 
doing  nothing.  On  these  days  of 
man’s  consecrating,  it  is  esteemed 
a sin  to  work,  and  as  the  majority 
cannot  read,  they  are  compelled  to 
drag  through  the  tiresome  hours 
as  they  best  may,  sauntering  about, 
or  basking,  like  mere  animals,  in 
the  sun. 

We  have  visited  several  of  the 
churches  to-day.  They  seem  to 
me  much  less  magnificent  than 
those  of  Palermo,  though  vast 
wealth  has  been  expended  on 
them.  They  are  crowded  and  co- 
vered with  ornaments,  but  the 
effect  of  the  whole  is  seldom  good. 
There  is  besides  an  unpleasant  in- 
consistency— a mixture  of  mean- 
ness with  the  greatest  magnifi- 
cence. In  the  same  church  which 
contains  rich  marbles,  costly  Mo- 
saics, and  excellent  paintings  and 
sculpture,  there  may  be  seen  paltry 
wooden  imitations  of  marble,  and 
glass  put  over  paint  to  counterfeit 
precious  stones. 

You  woujd  not  thank  me  for  a 
particular  architectural  account  of 
these  churches  if  I could  give  it. 
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and  I will  let  you  off  with  a few 
words  respecting  the  Cathedral  of 
Saint  Januarius,  or  Gennaro,  the 
patron  of  Naples.  It  adjoins,  and 
indeed  it  is  incorporated  with  the 
old  Cathedral,  which  was  built  in 
the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
on  the  remains  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  dedicated  to  another 
deity  of  man’s  device,  called  Santa 
Restituta.  Many  of  the  columns 
of  this  temple  have  been  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  two  church- 
es, but  in  the  modern  one  they  are 
covered  with  stucco!  We  were 
shown  part  of  the  bones  of  San 
Gennaro  under  the  altar,  but  the 
more  precious  ones  belonging  to 
his  head  are  preserved  in  the  bust 
of  a grand  bronze  statue  of  the 
saint;  and  the  still  more  precious 
blood  that  a pious  Neapolitan  wo- 
man caught  at  the  moment  of  his 
martyrdom,  is  kept  in  two  vials, 
which  are  enclosed  in  a silver  ta- 
bernacle. Had  we  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  visit  Naples  in  May, 
September,  or  December,  we  might 
have  witnessed  the  miraculous  li- 
quefaction of  this  blood.  As  it  is, 
we  must  be  content  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  countless  thousands 
who  have  seen  it.  We  were  ad- 
mitted through  splendid  brazen 
gates  into  the  chapel  of  the  Saint, 
which  is  said  to  have  cost  nearly  a 
million  of  ducats. 

26th. — On  the  24th  we  visited 
the  Royal  Palace  at  Caserta.  The 
road  lay  over  a beautiful  plain  in 
high  cultivation.  Much  of  it  was 
occupied  by  vines,  which  are  here 
supported  by  trees,  and  trained 
from  one  to  another,  so  as  to  form 
continued  arbours  of  many  acres 
in  extent.  In  the  summer  and 
autumn,  these  vineyards  must  be 
very  picturesque,  especially  as  the 
ground  is  not,  as  in  France,  devo- 
ted exclusively  to  the  vines,  but  is 
made  to  furnish  man  at  once  with 
food  and  drink,  being  filled  with 
grain  and  vegetables  between  the 
trees.  This  rich  plain,  in  addition 
to  its  own  beauties,  affords  fine 


views  of  Vesuvius  and  the  Appe- 
nines, — still  it  seemed  to  me  less 
beautiful  than  that  of  Palermo. 

The  palace  is  called  “ the  most 
magnificent  and  regular  of  the  edi- 
fices of  Italy;”  and  “ in  point  of  size 
and  architecture,  the  most  splendid 
royal  residence  existing.”  It  is  746 
feet  long,  576  broad,  and  113  high. 

The  fronts  are  very  fine,  and  if 
there  are  faults  in  the  plan,  I am 
too  ignorant  of  architecture  to 
discover  them.  The  basement  is 
of  stone,  and  the  upper  stones 
partly  of  stone,  and  partir  of  brick. 
The  great  gate  in  from  opens  into 
a magnificent  passage,  extending 
across  the  building,  and  adorned 
with  ninety-eight  columns  of  Sici- 
lian stone,  and  an  abundance  of 
choice  marble.  There  art  four 
courts  within  the  building,  each 
299  feet  in  length,  by  163  in 
breadth.  The  grand  stair-case, 
with  its  immense  marble  steps, 
and  walls  of  the  same  material, 
fully  deserves  its  celebrity.  The 
chapel  is  not  yet  finished,  but  so 
much  has  been  done,  as  Vo  make  it 
truly  magnificent.  Some  of  its 
greatest  ornaments  are  the  slabs 
of  yellow  marble  taken  from  the 
temple  of  Serapis  at  Pozzuoli. 
The  theatre  and  many  of  the  apart- 
ments are  elegant, — but  the  style 
in  which  some  of  the  rooms  are 
fitted  up,  though  tasteful,  is  so 
light,  as  hardly  to  seem  rich  and 
gorgeous  enough  for  a splendid 
royal  palace.  Very  many  apart- 
ments in  this  vast  edifice  remain 
unfinished,  though  it  was  begun  in 
1752. 

In  the  rear  of  the  palace,  are 
the  gardens,  through  which  we 
passed  by  a grand  walk  opposite 
to  the  principal  entrance,  and  ter- 
minating at  the  foot  of  the  cas- 
cade. This  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable ornaments  of  Caserta. 
There  is  water  enough  to  form  a 
considerable  stream,  which  tum- 
bles over  a succession  of  little  pre- 
cipices to  the  perpendicular  dis- 
tance of  450  feet,  it  is  afterwards 
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conveyed  through  the  middle  of 
the  broad  walk  in  the  garden, 
sometimes  passing  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  then 
spreading  into  large  basins  above, 
so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of 
a series  of  lakes. 

After  examining  the  palace,  we 
rode  about  five  miles  to  see  the 
aqueduct,  or  rather  that  part  of  it, 
which  appears  above  ground  in 
the  valley  of  Maddaloni.  This 
aqueduct,  which  supplies  the  wa- 
ter for  the  cascade,  lakes,  and 
fountains  of  Caserta,  is  27  miles  in 
length,  though  the  points  which  it 
connects  are  but  twelve  miles 
apart.  With  all  his  twisting  and 
turning,  however,  Vanvitelli,  the 
architect,  was  unable  to  escape  all 
the  intervening  hills  and  hollows, 
and  accordingly  the  aqueduct  is 
carried  more  than  three  miles 
through  the  mountains  in  tunnels, 
and  about  2000  feet  through  the 
air,  across  this  valley  of  Maddalo- 
ni, at  a height  of  150  or  200  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  bridge 
which  supports  this  part  of  it,  and 
which  is  commonly  called  “ the 
aqueduct,”  is  composed  of  three 
rows  of  arches,  one  above  another, 
and  forms  a very  grand  and  im- 
posing edifice. 

Yesterday  we  took  a ramble 
along  the  shore,  on  the  south- 
west of  Naples.  We  first  passed 
through  the  Villa  Reale,  a royal 
garden,  which  extends  a mile  or 
two  along  the  margin  of  the  sea. 
It  is  a charming  promenade,  but 
inferior  to  the  Marina  at  Palermo, 
though  more  expense  has  been  la- 
vished upon  it.  The  great  defect 
is  the  view  of  the  bay  being  inter- 
cepted by  a row  of  evergreen  oaks, 
on  the  side  next  the  water,  whose 
branches  are  bent  down  almost  to 
the  ground.  Probably  they  were 
placed  there  to  form  a screen  for 
the  plants  in  the  garden  against 
the  air  from  the  sea;  but  all  the 
shrubs  and  flowers  that  could  be 
made  to  live  in  the  spot,  would  be 
a poor  equivalent  for  the  prospect 


of  this  unrivalled  bay,  and  the  ob- 
jects around  it.  After  leaving  the 
garden,  we  passed  near  the  tomb 
of  Virgil  and  the  entrance  of  the 
grotto  of  Posilipo,  and  pursued 
our  way  for  some  miles  near  the 
Mergellina  shore.  Our  road  gra- 
dually ascended  the  hill  of  Pausi- 
lippo,  and  afforded  many  charm- 
ing views  of  the  bay,  the  city,  and 
Vesuvius.  At  length  we  reached 
the  summit,  and  returned  by  a 
narrow  road  upon  it.  From  the 
top  of  an  old  tower  adjoining  this 
road,  we  had  a still  finer  prospect 
than  those  which  we  had  already 
enjoyed.  On  one  side  were  the 
objects  that  we  had  before  seen, 
and  on  the  other  the  hill  of  Ca- 
maldoli  and  the  rich  intervening 
valley;  while  towards  the  Medi- 
terranean, Nisida,  Pozzuoli,  Daiae, 
Misenus,  Procida,  and  Ischia,  ap- 
peared one  behind  another,  but 
separated  by  the  deep  blue  waters. 
But  it  were  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  enchanting 
scenery  which  environs  Naples. 
I dread  to  leave  it,  and  would 
gladly  linger  here  for  many 
months.  Yet  charming  and  sur- 
passing as  is  this  region,  hardly 
any  earthly  consideration  would 
induce  me  to  make  it  my  home. 
If  there  is  much  to  admire,  there 
is  also  much  to  lament  and  abhor. 
The  inanimate  works  of  God  are 
beautiful  and  sublime,  but  the 
character  of  man  is  miserably  de- 
based. The  terrors  of  the  Al- 
mighty are  exhibited  in  the  earth- 
quake and  the  volcano,  but  his  law 
is  unknown  or  disregarded. 

( To  be  continued.) 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  THEOLOGICAL  STU- 
DENTS IN  THE  PRINCETON  SEMI- 
NARY. 

The  following  excellent  address 
was  delivered  to  the  students  of 
the  General  Assembly’s  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 
at  their  semi-annual  examination 
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in  May  last,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Latta,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Seminary. 

Young  Gentlemen, — It  is,  I un- 
derstand, among  the  rules  and 
usages  of  this  institution,  that  an 
address  be  delivered  to  the  stu- 
dents at  the  close  of  each  semi- 
annual examination,  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  that  sub- 
ject; and  upon  me,  therefore,  has 
this  service  now,  it  appears,  de- 
volved. If,  indeed,  any  advantages 
may  be  supposed  to  result  from 
the  counsel  of  those  who  have,  in 
some  measure,  the  oversight  and 
direction  of  your  studies,  the 
practice  is  founded  in  much  wis- 
dom, and  is  enforced  by  motives 
the  most  tender  and  interesting 
that  can  be  presented  to  the  hu- 
man mind. 

Viewing  you  now  standing  on 
the  very  threshold  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, and  soon  about  to  enter  into 
the  great  field  of  ministerial  la- 
bour, we,  who  have  had  some  ex- 
perience of  its  difficulties  and  tri- 
als, and  felt  something  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities, cannot  but  indulge 
the  tenderest  sympathies  towards 
you,  and  feel  the  deepest  interest 
in  your  future  prosperity  and  wel- 
fare. The  work  which  you  have 
before  you  is  arduous  in  its  nature, 
and,  in  its  consequences,  momen- 
tous beyond  any  calculation  we 
can  make  of  it.  At  the  same  time 
that  it  is  the  most  honourable,  it 
is,  in  its  results,  the  most  impor- 
tant and  responsible  that  has  ever 
been  allotted  to  man.  Though 
you  are  but  earthen  vessels,  the 
treasures  of  the  everlasting  gospel 
are  about  to  be  committed  to  your 
trust;  treasures  requiring  an  abi- 
lity and  skill  in  their  management, 
which  demands  the  most  elevated 
powers  of  the  human  intellect; 
and  these,  too,  well  cultivated  by 
study,  and  sanctified  by  grace. 
With  these  considerations  upon 
your  minds,  you  will  be  prepared 


for  what  I shall  endeavour,  in  a 
few  words,  to  lay  before  you. 

By  your  presence  in  this  semi- 
nary, you  profess  to  have  conse- 
crated yourselves  to  God  for  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary.  And  as 
you  are  here  in  a course  of  study 
and  discipline  preparatory  to  the 
service,  you  are  aware,  I trust,  of 
the  duty  and  importance  of  mak- 
ing the  best  of  the  valuable  op- 
portunities which  this  institution 
affords  you.  You  are  here  to  lay 
the  foundation  on  which  you  are 
to  build  and  improve  for  life;  to 
acquire  a knowledge  of  your  work, 
and  an  aptness  in  the  execution  of 
it;  to  lay  up  a store  of  useful  sci- 
ence, on  which  you  can  draw  on 
any  and  every  emergency;  and 
be  assured  that  much  of  your  fu- 
ture influence  and  usefulness  will 
depend  on  the  improvement  you 
make  of  the  advantages  you  are 
now  enjoying.  You  have,  there- 
fore, the  most  powerful  motives 
to  industry;  for  the  loss  to  be  sus- 
tained by  want  of  diligent  study, 
and  by  the  misimprovement  of 
your  present  opportunities,  can 
never  be  regained.  When  you 
come  into  active  service — all  other 
considerations  apart — you  will  not 
have  the  time  to  devote  to  those 
important  studies  to  which  your 
attention  is  here  directed;  and 
your  ministrations,  if  not  charac- 
terized by  barrenness,  will  at  least 
be  wanting  in  that  copiousness  of 
subject  and  richness  of  matter, 
which  would  render  them  instruc- 
tive and  edifying;  and  which  they 
might  acquire  by  your  present  di- 
ligence and  attention. 

Let  your  time,  then,  and  every 
talent  you  possess,  be  considered 
as  the  Lord’s,  and  be  sacredly  de- 
voted to  the  acquisition  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  of  all  that  mental 
furniture  which  will  serve  to  ren- 
der you  able  ministers  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  to  qualify  you 
eminently  for  the  great  work  in 
which  you  arc  to  be  employed.  If 
you  would  be  long  useful  in  any 
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one  place,  or  over  the  same  peo- 
ple, your  knowledge  must  be  ex- 
tensive and  various.  And  there 
are  many  sources  from  which  ad- 
vantages, in  this  respect,  may  be 
derived.  History,  both  sacred 
and  profane,  and  the  former  espe- 
cially, will  deserve  much  of  your 
attention;  and  you  may  drink  in- 
deed from  all  the  fountains  of 
science,  and  be  benefited  by  the 
draught.  But  all  knowledge,  apart 
from  what  relates  in  some  mea- 
sure to  your  profession,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  of  a subordinate  cha- 
racter only.  The  sacred  volume, 
with  whatever  pertains  to  its  illus- 
tration and  development,  is  to 
be  the  main  object  of  research  and 
study.  In  entering  upon  the  gos- 
pel ministry,  each  of  you  becomes 
an  envoy  extraordinary  of  the 
King  of  kings,  to  negotiate  with 
a rebellious  world;  and  this  con- 
tains your  commission  and  instruc- 
tions. It  forms  the  basis  of  your 
embassy,  and  requires  a deep  and 
familiar  acquaintance  with  its  mes- 
sage. It  becomes  a duty,  then,  of 
high  obligation,  to  endeavour,  by 
diligent  study,  and  by  every  means 
in  your  power,  to  ascertain  the 
mind  and  will  of  the  Sovereign, 
as  expressed  in  this  interesting  re- 
velation. You  should  take  advan- 
tage of  the  labours  of  others  who 
have  gone  before  you;  but  while 
you  have  recourse  to  the  research- 
es of  judicious  and  learned  com- 
mentators, you  are  not  to  yield  a 
slavish  submission  to  any,  but  by 
earnest  application,  and  with  a 
spirit  of  prayerful  inquiry,  to  ex- 
ercise your  own  powers  and  judg- 
ment in  the  investigation. 

Here,  however,  beware  of  a 
spirit  which  in  this  day  prevails  to 
an  extent  dangerous  to  the  peace 
and  purity  of  the  church,  as  well 
as  ruinous  to  the  souls  of  men. 
Your  lot  has  been  cast  in  an  age, 
and  in  a land,  of  inquiry.  You 
will  hear  much  of  the  march  of 
mind;  of  the  advance  of  science; 
of  the  release  of  the  human  intel- 
Ch.  Adv.—V ot.  XI. 


lect  from  the  superstition  and  bigot- 
ry of  former  times;  and  there  will  be 
great  hazard  of  your  being  led  by 
such  fancies  into  theories  and  spe- 
culations which  will  be  injurious 
to  yourselves,  as  well  as  to  the 
cause  of  truth  and  of  piety.  Am- 
bition and  vanity  are  the  natural 
growth  of  the  human  heart,  and 
if  not  restrained  and  chastened,  in 
the  youthful  mind,  will  often  lead 
the  student  into  speculations  cal- 
culated to  unsettle  his  religious 
principles,  and  unfit  him  for  the 
sober  investigation  #f  truths  which 
can  be  known  onl/has  they  have 
been  revealed.  Numbers  are  un- 
willing to  tread  unnoticed  the  beat- 
en track  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  them,  however  renowned 
for  learning  and  talents,  lest  they 
should  be  considered  only  as  in 
leading  strings,  unfit  to  go  alone 
in  the  rugged  paths  of  literature 
and  science.  They  must,  there- 
fore, take  a course  of  their  own, 
to  attract  attention  and  gain  that 
fancied  applause  which  will  feed 
their  vanity,  and  extend,  as  they 
suppose,  their  literary  character 
and  fame.  More  in  this  way,  per- 
haps, than  in  any  other,  have  err- 
ed from  the  faith,  and  injured  the 
very  cause  which  they  profess  to 
have  espoused.  Those  who  are 
sincerely  in  quest  of  truth,  will 
pursue  their  researches,  unaffected 
by  a regard  to  their  own  reputa- 
tion, and  by  any  thing,  and  every 
thing,  save  a desire  to  obtain  it. 

As  to  human  science,  there  has 
been  great,  and  it  is  to  be  expect- 
ed, there  will  be  yet  much  greater 
advancement.  Here  there  is  room, 
and  here  there  is  a legitimate  field, 
for  theory  and  speculation.  Some 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  are  yet  in 
their  infancy,  and  here  the  student, 
or  philosopher,  may  laudably  ex- 
ercise his  invention  and  pursue 
his  discoveries.  But  in  the  sci- 
ence of  theology,  it  is  otherwise. 
On  this  subject,  the  Bible  is  the 
only  source  of  information,  and 
this  is  complete.  The  lids  of  this 
2 Q 
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sacred  book  limit  our  research} 
and  he  who  adventures  outside, 
does  it  at  his  peril.  It  contains 
the  whole  of  what  God  has  been 
pleased  to  reveal  to  man,  and  being 
a revelation  from  him,  a disclo- 
sure of  his  purposes  and  will  to 
our  race,  it  is  unchangeable  as  its 
great  Author.  Its  doctrines  and 
precepts  are  now  the  same  as  in 
the  days  of  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles. No  new  discoveries,  there- 
fore, are  here  to  be  made;  no  new 
truths  are  to  be  acquired.  It  is 
the  business  .^f  the  theological 
student  to  ask 'for  the  old  paths; 
to  have  his  mind  imbued  with 
truths  known  and  taught  centuries 
ago.  He  is  to  sit  by  the  same 
fountain,  and  drink  from  the  same 
streams  with  the  fathers  of  the 
early  ages,  and  with  Melancthon, 
and  Zuinglius,  and  Luther,  and 
Calvin,  and  others  of  later  times. 
He  is  not  to  enter  upon  any  new 
field  of  discovery;  but  is  to  dig 
into  mines  which  have  long  been 
opened,  that  he  may  elicit  from 
their  rich  and  exhaustless  re- 
sources, treasures  for  the  enrich- 
ing of  his  own  soul,  and  for  sup- 
plying the  perishing  necessities  of 
a dying  world.  And  it  is  to  aid 
you  in  making  these  researches, 
and  seeking  out  these  rich  trea- 
sures, that  this  institution  has 
been  founded,  and  that  its  direc- 
tion has  been  committed  to  the 
venerable  men  who  preside  over  it. 

It  becomes  you,  therefore,  dili- 
gently to  attend  to  the  instructions 
which  you  are  here  receiving. 
You  should  carefully  and  prayer- 
fully examine,  and  endeavour  tho- 
roughly to  understand  the  doc- 
trines which  are  here  taught  you. 
And  though  in  matters  of  faith  I 
would  not  urge  you  to  call  any 
man  master,  or  to  take  the  ipse 
dixit  of  the  most  renowned  for 
wisdom  and  learning,  yet  would  I 
most  solemnly  admonish  you  to  be 
very  diffident  in  setting  up  your 
opinions  in  opposition  to  those  of 
your  instructers,  who  are  here  to 


guide  your  studies.  “ Days  should 
speak,  and  multitude  of  years 
should  teach  wisdom.”  Their  age 
and  opportunities  and  research, 
give  them  great  advantage  over 
you  in  forming  their  opinions  of 
those  truths  and  doctrines  which 
they  inculcate;  and  it  will  become 
you  to  weigh  long  and  well,  and 
prayerfully  too,  any  matter  of 
importance  in  which  you  would 
venture  to  differ  from  them,  lest 
your  own  vanity  or  some  lurking 
principle  of  a corrupt  heart,  be 
the  ground  of  your  difference. 

In  your  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
it  will  be  of  much  importance  to 
seek  an  enlarged  and  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  languages  in 
which  they  were  first  given  to  the 
world;  and  with  the  manners  and 
usages  of  the  age  in  which  they 
were  written.  This  will  require 
time  and  labour,  but  in  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived,  you  will  find 
abundant  compensation.  It  will 
enable  you  to  come  boldly  to  the 
text,  and  give  you  an  ability  and 
confidence  in  the  interpretation, 
which  you  cannot  otherwise  ac- 
quire. 

It  would  be  advisable,  there- 
fore, daily  to  read  a portion  of 
Scripture  in  the  original  tongue, 
till  it  become  so  familiar  that  you 
can  read  it,  not  as  matter  of  study, 
but  for  your  own  spiritual  edifica- 
tion and  comfort. 

It  will  be  of  much  importance 
too,  to  study  well,  and  to  make 
yourselves  extensively  and  famili- 
arly acquainted  with  the  contro- 
verted subjects  of  theology,  and 
with  the  writings  on  those  sub- 
jects, both  of  the  present  and  of 
former  times.  The  present  state 
of  the  church  urges  this  upon  you, 
with  an  eloquence  which  every 
lover  of  the  truth  must  feel.  This 
is  indeed  an  interesting  crisis  of 
her  history.  It  is  a time  of  por- 
tentous omen  to  those  who  are 
concerned  for  her  peace  and  her 
purity.  In  all  probability,  there 
is  a conflict  before  you.  With  the 
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march  of  mind,  so  much  talked 
of  in  these  days,  there  is  a march 
of  error.  There  is  a spirit  of  spe- 
culation afloat;  a proneness  to  de- 
part from  the  simple,  but  essen- 
tial, doctrines  of  the  gospel,  which 
threatens  immense  injury  to  the 
church  of  Christ.  There  is  much 
need,  therefore,  that  you  be  firmly 
established  in  the  faith,  as  well  for 
your  own  safety  in  such  times  of 
temptation  and  trial,  as  that  you 
be  well  fortified  for  its  defence 
against  the  enemies  that  assail  it. 
In  the  course  of  your  ministrations 
you  may  be  often  called  upon  to 
combat  error  in  a variety  of  shapes, 
and  to  stand  forth  in  support  of 
the  truth.  It  is  all  important, 
therefore,  that  each  of  you  be  well 
armed  for  the  conflict,  and  that  as 
a champion  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 
you  be  qualified  with  ability  and 
skill  to  wield  the  weapons  of  his 
warfare.  In  this  controversy,  you 
may  have  to  encounter  men  of  ta- 
lents; men  of  improved  and  cul- 
tivated intellect;  and  it  would  be 
much  to  be  deplored  indeed,  if 
they  should  foil  you  by  their  supe- 
rior knowledge  or  tact,  or  adroit- 
ness in  argument.  Endeavour, 
then,  to  acquire  such  strength  and 
readiness  on  every  subject,  that 
you  may  not  be  unprepared,  in  any 
instance,  for  defence,  but  be  arm- 
ed for  every  emergency;  that,  as 
good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  you 
may  not  only  “ contend  earnestly,” 
but  manfully  and  successfully  “ for 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints.”— But, 

Beyond  all  other  qualifications, 
your  own  personal  piety  is  to  be 
pre-eminently  regarded.  This  is  a 
cardinal  prerequisite  of  the  minis- 
ter of  Christ,  for  it  is  this  which 
gives  to  all  his  other  attributes 
whatever  excellence  or  value  they 
possess.  It  pertains,  indeed,  to 
the  very  nature  of  his  office,  and 
is  essential  to  any  appropriate  or 
consistent  discharge  of  its  duties. 
Mo  learning,  or  talents,  or  accom- 
plishments, are  available  without 


it.  Had  you  the  mind  of  a Locke 
or  a Newton,  had  you  the  elo- 
quence of  a Demosthenes  or  a Ci- 
cero; nay,  had  you  an  angel’s  in- 
telligence, and  an  angel’s  tongue, 
without  piety,  you  would  be  as 
“ a sounding  brass,  and  a tinkling 
cymbal.”  You  might  be  to  your 
hearers  “ as  a very  lovely  song  of 
one  that  had  a pleasant  voice,  and 
could  play  well  on  an  instrument; 
they  might  hear  your  words,  but 
do  them  not.”  Ezck.  xxxiii.  32. 
You  would  be  wanting  in  that 
unction  which,  in  the  devoted  mi- 
nister of  Christ,  gives  dignity  to 
his  character;  gives  an  influence 
to  what  he  does;  and  a force  and 
energy  to  what  he  says.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unseemly  than  the 
sacred  garb  of  a minister,  thrown 
over  an  unsanctified  heart.  It  is 
like  the  whited  sepulchre,  beauti- 
ful without,  while  all  is  rottenness 
and  putrefaction  within.  Nor  can 
it  longconceal  the  deformity  which 
it  covers.  It  will  soon  become 
transparent,  and  render  contempt- 
ible the  man  who  wears  it.— Be- 
sides, 

There  can  be  nothing  conceived 
more  awful  than  the  condition  of 
a presumptuous  intruder  into  the 
sacred  office,  practising  deception 
on  the  most  solemn  of  all  subjects; 
pointing  others  to  dangers  which 
he  has  never  seen;  warning  them 
of  guilt  which  he  has  never  felt; 
teaching  doctrines  of  which  he 
has  no  proper  conception;  en- 
forcing truths  which  he  has  never 
realized;  urging  duties  which  he 
himself  neglects,  and  thus  blindly 
leading  the  blind,  till  they  all  fail 
together  into  the  abyss  of  endless 
woe. — And  now, 

While  enjoining  upon  you  the 
cultivation  of  personal  piety,  let 
me  urge  you  not  to  rest  satisfied 
with  that  measure  of  it  which 
might  be  approvable  in  ordinary 
Christians.  Yours  should  be  of  a 
higher  grade — It  should  be  highly 
exemplary  and  attractive  in  its 
character:  nor  should  it  ever  cease 
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to  shed  a benign  influence  around 
it.  Like  the  fire  upon  the  divine 
altar  in  the  Jewish  temple,  it 
should  be  always  burning.  This 
will  not  only  be  expected  of  you 
from  the  nature  of  your  office,  but 
it  will  be  essential  to  the  faithful 
performance  of  its  duties;  to  your 
support  under  the  difficulties  and 
trials  to  be  met  in  its  discharge; 
and  to  success  in  its  administration. 

The  reputed  sacredness  of  the 
ministerial  character  will  excite 
expectations  of  piety  in  you,  of  no 
ordinary  measure.  It  is  reasona- 
ble it  should  be  so;  and  the  disap- 
pointment of  that  expectation  will 
lessen  much  your  ministerial  in- 
fluence and  standing.  But, 

More  than  an  ordinary  measure 
of  piety  will  be  necessary  to  your 
faithfulness.  Much  self-denial, 
perseverance,  and  resolution,  per- 
tain to  the  faithful  exercise  of  the 
gospel  ministry,  and  require  much 
of  the  gracious  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Its  duties  are  in 
themselves  laborious;  they  are  all 
repugnant  to  our  nature;  they 
have  often  to  be  performed  under 
many  discouragements;  in  the 
most  delicate  and  trying  circum- 
stances; and  not  unfrequently  in 
the  face  of  much  opposition;  and 
if  you  be  not  deeply  imbued  with 
an  unction  from  the  Holy  One, 
your  work  will  be  irksome  and  in- 
tolerable, and  you  will  lamentably 
fail  in  the  discharge  of  your  mi- 
nisterial trust.  But  ardent  piety 
will  be  a pledge  of  your  ministe- 
rial fidelity.  It  will  lead  you  to 
set  a high  value  on  your  time; 
render  you  conscientious  of  its  im- 
provement; inspire  you  with  a 
deep  sense  of  your  responsibility, 
and  besides  the  stimulus  thus  given 
to  activity  and  diligence,  the  plea- 
sure derived  from  such  a state  of 
gracious  feeling,  will  quicken  you 
in  the  performance  of  every  duty. 

The  same  degree  of  piety  will 
moreover  be  necessary  to  your 
support  under  the  difficulties  and 
discouragements  which  you  may 


expect  to  encounter.  The  labours 
of  a faithful  minister  are  arduous, 
and  his  trials  often  great  and  per- 
plexing. He  has  to  deal  with  men 
of  every  character  and  condition; 
and  whether  they  will  hear,  or 
whether  they  will  forbear,  he  must 
deliver  his  message,  and  urge  its 
acceptance.  “In  season,  and  out 
of  season,”  he  must  be  about  his 
Master’s  work.  Body  and  mind 
will  not  unfrequently  be  exhausted 
under  the  weight  of  care,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  duties;  and  it  would 
be  a grateful  alleviation  of  his  bur- 
den, if  his  services  were  always 
kindly  received.  But  often  will 
his  purest  motives  be  miscon- 
strued, and  his  greatest  and  kind- 
est efforts  for  the  welfare  of  souls, 
be  met  with  cold  indifference,  and 
perhaps  with  angry  opposition, 
and  bitter  invective.  In  circum- 
stances like  these — and  such  he 
must  expect  to  encounter — nature 
would  sink  in  despondence;  the 
heart  would  faint  and  fail,  and 
much  grace  will  be  needful  to  sus- 
tain it.  But  with  the  spirit  of  an 
apostle,  at  which  every  one  ought 
to  aim,  you  will  be  enabled,  even 
under  an  apostle’s  sufferings,  to 
say,  as  he  said,  “we  are  troubled 
on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed; 
we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  des- 
pair; persecuted,  but  not  forsaken; 
cast  down,  but  not  destroyed.” 
Yea,  you  will  rejoice  in  tribula- 
tion; be  borne  onward  in  a course 
of  fidelity;  and  though,  under  a 
sense  of  the  magnitude  of  your 
office,  and  of  its  awful  responsibi- 
lities, you  may  be  constrained, 
sometimes  in  agony,  to  exclaim, 
“Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things,”  you  will  be  enabled  to 
look  up  with  confidence  to  your 
divine  Master,  and  with  a holy 
transport  to  say,  “my  sufficiency 
is  in  thee.” 

Lastly,  such  a measure  of  piety 
will  be  essential  to  your  success  as 
ministers  of  Christ.  Besides  its 
importance  as  regards  your  faith- 
fulness; and  your  support  under 
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the  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments to  be  expected  in  the  course 
of  your  ministry,  the  spirit  which 
it  will  infuse  into  all  your  perform- 
ances, •will  serve  to  give  them  a 
power  and  influence,  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  possess. 
VV'ithout  a manifestation  of  this 
spirit,  your  most  laboured  ad- 
dresses to  sinners  will  be  of  little 
avail.  If  you  expect  to  make 
others  feel  the  truths  which  you 
urge  upon  their  consideration,  you 
must  manifest  a feeling  of  their 
importance  upon  your  own  hearts: 
if  you  expect  them  to  believe  your 
message,  the  manner  of  delivering 
it  must  show  that  you  believe  it 
yourselves.  Besides,  it  is  only 
when  your  services  are  performed 
in  humble  dependence  upon  God, 
and  in  a spirit  of  faith  and  prayer, 
that  you  can  reasonably  expect  the 
divine  blessing.  We  would  not 
indeed  pretend  to  limit  Deity  in 
the  exercise  of  his  sovereignty, 
and  say  that  He  may  not  advance 
his  cause  in  the  salvation  of  sin- 
ners, even  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  an  ungodly  minister. 
“He  makes  even  the  wrath  of  man 
to  praise  him,”  and  may,  and  per- 
haps sometimes  does,  in  a mea- 
sure, prosper  the  labours  of  such 
a man.  But  this  is  not  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  his  operation;  and  if 
he  should  give  any  measure  of  suc- 
cess to  his  ministrations,  it  will 
not  lessen  the  guilt,  or  alleviate 
the  doom  of  the  unholy  instru- 
ment. There  are  several  other 
topicks  on  which  I would  gladly 
have  touched,  but,  I presume,  I 
have  already  exhausted  your  pa- 
tience. 

Suffer  me,  however,  before  bid- 
ding you  adieu,  to  entreat  you,  at 
the  close,  to  reflect  often  upon  the 
solemnity  and  responsibility  of  the 
work  on  which  you  may  be  said 
already  to  have  entered.  Its  im- 
portance, as  regards  both  your- 
selves and  others,  it  becomes  you 
to  estimate  most  highly;  though 
estimate  it  as  you  may,  it  will  be 


fully  realized  only  in  eternity.  Its 
results  can  never  be  summed  up 
till  the  revelation  of  that  day  which 
will  disclose  the  everlasting  desti- 
nies of  our  race;  but  they  will  then 
tell  perhaps  in  the  never-ending 
happiness  or  misery  of  millions. 
It  is  a most  solemn  reflection,  my 
young  friends,  that  though  you 
should  bear  the  tidings  of  salva- 
tion to  sinners,  you  yourselves  may 
be  cast  away,  and  though  you  may 
be  made  instrumental  in  conduct- 
ing others  to  heaven,  you  may  at 
last  go  down  to  hell.  But  that  I 
may  not  fill  you  with  undue  alarm, 
by  painting  to  you  in  their  proper 
colours,  the  consequences  of  un- 
faithfulness, or  cause  you  to  be 
“ swallowed  up  of  over  much  sor- 
row,” I would  just  mention  a word 
of  encouragement  to  duty.  No 
one  can  calculate  the  glorious  re- 
sults of  a single  individual’s  la- 
bours. Every  soul  converted 
through  your  instrumentality  may 
become  a parent,  whose  instruc- 
tions, and  example,  and  prayers, 
may  be  blest  to  the  conversion  of 
his  children;  and  these  children  in 
turn  may  become  parents  also, 
whose  pious  endeavours  may  be 
blest  to  their  children;  and  the  ef- 
forts of  these  again  to  theirs;  and 
thus  the  work  may  descend  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  go 
on  expanding  and  expanding, 
throughout  the  extended  existence 
of  our  race;  and  hence,  as  the 
fruits  of  the  individual  ministry  of 
each,  souls  may  be  following  you 
to  glory,  through  every  successive 
age,  till  the  last  trump  shall  sound 
the  knell  of  this  dissolving  world, 
and  yonder  heavens  shall  be  rolled 
together  as  a scroll. 

With  this  absorbing  thought, 
my  young  friends,  I leave  you. 
May  it  ever  swell  your  bosoms; 
animate  your  prayers,  and  stimu- 
late your  exertions,  till  having  laid 
down  your  commission  at  the 
mouth  of  the  grave,  you  exchange 
this  field  of  labour,  for  yonder  land 
of  rest,  where  spontaneously  grow 
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the  rich  fruits  of  paradise;  that 
world  of  serenity  and  peace  where 
all  conflict  will  be  over;  where 
clouds  never  gather;  where  storms 
never  rise,  and  where,  without  toil, 
you  will  reap  an  abundant  harvest 
of  never-ending  glory. 

From  the  Christian  Observer. 

ELIEZER  OF  DAMASCUS. 

The  character  of  Eliezer  of  Da- 
mascus; the  faithful  servant,  in  the 
earliest  age,  of  him  who  was  the 
father  of  the  faithful  in  every  age, 
not  having  been  selected  by  that 
able  Scripture  biographer,  Mr. 
Robinson,  affords  an  opening  for 
a little  gleaning  in  the  same  inte- 
resting field. 

We  may  notice  in  the  first  place, 
his  fidelity  and  obedience;  and,  in 
order  the  better  to  appreciate 
these  qualities  in  him,  it  may  be 
observed,  that,  although  in  every 
sense  a servant,  he  was  evidently 
of  a superior  class  in  that  depart- 
ment; while  at  the  same  time  his 
character  appears  strictly  in  a per- 
sonal view,  and  is  made  to  depend 
for  its  eminence,  not  on  the  station 
he  occupied,  or  the  confidence  he 
enjoyed,  but  simply  upon  the  way 
in  which  he  proved  himself  faith- 
ful in  his  master’s  house.  This 
consideration,  while  it  may  prevent 
those  in  a superior  condition  (who 
are  after  all  dependent,  more  or 
less,  upon  some  above  or  about 
them)  from  resting  on  any  adven- 
titious circumstance  of  rank  or 
wealth  or  power,  independently  of 
personal  religion,  may  also  con- 
sole the  poorer,  and  such  as  have 
less  influence,  by  showing  that  per- 
sonal religion  is  yet  so  indispensa- 
ble, that,  as  God  prohibits  even 
the  single  talent  from  being  hid- 
den, so  he  also  accepts  “ what  a 
man  hath,”  and  neither  “ despises 
the  day  of  small  things”  nor  ob- 
jects to  the  offering  or  services  of 
the  meanest;  while  in  the  estimate 
of  their  character,  as  that  of  those 


above  them,  he  looks — not,  as  man 
is  prone  to  do,  on  the  outward  ap- 
pearance—but  at  the  heart. 

Eliezer  was,  however,  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  servitude,  as  ap- 
pears from  Gen.  xv.  3,  where  it  is 
said,  that  Abraham  then  intended 
to  make  him,  though  one  of  his 
household  servants,  no  less  than 
his  heir;  while  there  seems  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  he  had  been 
among,  and  was  perhaps  from  his 
office  the  chief  of,  the  servants 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xiv.  H,  as  fight- 
ing for  their  master  with  such  suc- 
cess as  to  recover  Lot  and  his 
goods,  and  the  women  and  the 
people,  from  their  captivity.  In 
chap  xxiv.  2,  he  is  expressly  called 
“ the  eldest  servant”  of  Abraham’s 
house,  “ that  ruled  over  all  that  he 
had;”  and  we  find  further  that, 
like  Joseph  afterwards,  tt  all  the 
goods  of  his  master  were  in  his 
hand.”  He  is  honoured  with  the 
peculiar  charge  of  a special  mis- 
sion of  great  importance:  nor  is 
it  any  greater  imputation  on  Eli- 
ezer’s  fidelity  that  his  master 
should  first  have  brought  him  un- 
der a superior  obligation  to  the 
Almighty  by  an  oath,  that  a simi- 
lar requisition  through  every  age 
down  to  the  present  (with  the  sole 
exception  of  some  religious  pro- 
fessors who  refuse  to  take  an 
oath),  implies  any  suspicion  of  in- 
tegrity, since  in  every  age  even 
the  highest  persons  in  the  land,  in- 
cluding kings  themselves,  have 
come  under  a similar  obligation. 
It  was  a servant  thus  honoured 
and  advanced  who  manifested  un- 
reserved obedience  and  unshaken 
fidelity;  for  in  Gen.  xxiv.  9,  10,  we 
find  him  exhibited  as  readily  re- 
ceiving the  oath  that  was  tendered, 
and  at  once  setting  out  upon  his 
distant  and  responsible  journey. 

A further  instance  of  his  disin- 
terestedness occurs  from  his  own 
statement  in  ver.  34;  where,  after 
enumerating  the  abundant  gifts  of 
Providence  to  his  master,  in  which 
he  would  himself  have  shared  but 
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for  the  subsequent  birth  of  Isaac, 
he  records  his  universal  compli- 
ance with  his  master’s  desire  in 
seeking,  for  the  very  individual 
who  had  most  obstructed  his  own 
advancement,  the  blessing  which 
Abraham  projected.  This  disin- 
terested spirit  appears  further 
from  ver.  33,  of  the  same  chapter; 
where,  although  meat  was  set  be- 
fore him  after  his  arrival,  he  said, 
“ I will  not  eat  until  I have  told 
mine  errand;”  thus  preferring  to 
the  supply  of  his  own  immediate 
necessities  the  full  recital,  and  it 
was  by  no  means  a short  one,  of 
the  great  object  of  his  mission, 
with  all  its  most  minute  results. 
The  same  spirit  of  disinterested 
fidelity  is  further  manifested  by 
him  in  verse  55,  56,  of  the  chap- 
ter; where,  after  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  object,  upon  Rebekah’s 
relations  seeking  to  detain  him,  he 
says,  “Hinder  me  not,  seeing  the 
Lord  hath  prospered  my  way: 
send  me  away,  that  I may  go  to 
my  master.”  He  acts  as  a man  of 
business,  who,  having  despatched 
his  errand,  has  no  wish  to  linger, 
but  is  anxious  to  return  home- 
wards; or  as  the  Christian,  having 
finished  his  work  upon  earth,  de- 
sires “ to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ,  which  is  far  better.” 

It  is  further  observable,  that 
Eliezer’s  obedience  and  fidelity 
were  united  with  the  greatest  wis- 
dom and  prudence,  both  as  re- 
spected the  adequate  preparation 
for  his  undertaking,  and  also  as 
to  the  employment  of  the  most 
suitable  means,  both  human  and 
divine,  for  its  successful  accom- 
plishment. It  is  very  instructive 
to  observe  the  simplicity  of  Eli- 
ezer’s character,  and  the  child-like 
confidence  in  God  which  he  dis- 
plays, in  union  with  the  use  of  all 
suitable  means. 

With  regard,  first,  to  a cautious 
provision  for  his  work:  he  is  aware 
of  the  difficulties  and  probable  ob- 
structions before  him;  and  we 
therefore  find  him  (chap.  xxiv.  5) 


suggesting  to  his  master  that  the 
subject  of  his  embassy  might  be 
unwilling  to  follow  him  into  a dis- 
tant land;  and  distinctly  putting 
this  case  to  Abraham,  and  re- 
quiring his  fuller  instructions  re- 
specting it.  This  desire  for  the 
best  information,  and  his  imme- 
diate acquiescence  in  the  counsel 
afforded,  plainly  show  that  Eliezer 
had  counted  the  cost  of  this  adven- 
ture, was  not  ignorant  of  its  perils, 
and  was  anxious  to  provide  ac- 
cordingly. This  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight prove  that  he  did  not  act 
only  ministerially,  though  subordi- 
nate^; and  that  he  was  not  en- 
gaged merely  in  a servile  or  me- 
chanical work,  without  being  per- 
mitted to  bring  to  it  his  whole 
heart  and  his  whole  soul;  calcu- 
lating beforehand  the  events  which 
were  likely  to  occur,  and  neither 
hastening  away  with  an  imperfect 
message,  nor  proceeding  upon  an 
ill-considered  errand.  All  his  con- 
duct was  opposed  to  mere  eye-ser- 
vice, to  a light  mind,  and  to  a 
worldly  spirit;  and  happy  are 
those  employers  who  find  such 
agents  to  receive  their  commands, 
and  to  reason  with  them  on  right 
principles;  and  who  can  also  pre- 
serve their  own  patience  and  tem- 
per to  endure  what,  while  it  may 
at  first  appear  likely  to  retard  the 
execution  of  their  plans,  will  really 
advance  them. 

Then,  having  anticipated  every 
difficulty,  we  find  him  using  pru- 
dent and  rational  human  means  to 
secure  his  object.  It  is  said,  at 
the  1 1th  verse  of  the  chapter,  that 
he  “ made  his  camels  to  kneel 
down  without  the  city,  by  a well 
of  water,  at  the  time  of  the  even- 
ing, even  the  time  that  women  go 
out  to  draw  water.”  He  chose 
what  he  thought  the  best  time  of 
the  day,  and  the  best  place,  for  his 
purpose;  wholly  unlike  those  in- 
consistent professors  of  religion, 
who,  trusting  to  fortuitous  im- 
pulses and  unlikely  incidents, 
while  they  neglect  suitable  means, 
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distrust  in  an  equal  degree  the 
God  of  wisdom,  who  is  pleased  in 
general  to  work  by  such  means, 
although  He  has  not  limited  him- 
self to  their  use.  So,  again,  Eli- 
ezer declares  his  experimental  con- 
viction of  the  value  of  these  hu- 
man means,  in  the  27th  verse  of 
the  same  chapter,  by  this  open 
confession  of  a reasonable  faith: 
“ I being  in  the  way,  the  Lord  led 
me  to  the  house  of  my  master’s 
brethren.”  And  had  he  not  been 
in  the  way,  what  right  could  he 
have  had  to  have  looked  for  such 
an  end?  But  having  once  ascer- 
tained the  right  course,  he  turned 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 
the  left,  but  went  straight  forward. 
Thus,  again,  in  the  41st  verse  of 
the  same  chapter,  he  testifies  to 
the  important  fact  of  its  being  our 
duty  to  acquiesce  in  the  Divine 
appointment,  when  we  can  con- 
scientiously feel  that  we  have  re- 
ally used  all  proper  means,  and  not 
before;  for  he  informs  the  family 
of  Rebekah,  that  Abraham’s  ex- 
press charge  to  him  was,  “If 
they”  (that  is,  the  kindred  of  Re- 
bekah) “ will  not  give  thee  a wife 
for  my  son,  thou  shalt  be  clear 
from  my  oath;” — an  important 
principle  being  thus  recognised, 
which  has  often  proved  an  anchor 
to  the  soul  of  the  doubting  Chris- 
tian: namely,  that,  while  means 
are  ours,  events  are  God’s;  and 
that  when  we  have  done  what  we 
could,  we  may  securely  leave  the 
rest  with  Him  who  has  command- 
ed us  to  “ cast  our  care  upon  him,” 
and  not  be  unduly  anxious  for  more 
than  we  are  called  upon  to  provide 
for.  Indeed,  even  heathen  moral- 
ity, without  the  light  of  Scripture, 
made  some  approach  to  the  incul- 
cation of  this  state  of  mind,  or  we 
should  not  read,  “ Utcumque  ceci- 
derit,  hoc  restabit  solatii,  tuam 
negligentiam  haud  detraxisse  ma- 
lum.” It  may  even  not  be  alto- 
gether out  of  place  to  notice,  un- 
der the  use  of  human  means,  such 


an  apparently  secondary  fact  as  the 
lawful  presentation  of  gifts  on  the 
part  of  Eliezer;  for  in  the  22d 
verse  of  the  xxivth  chapter  we 
read  that  “ the  man  took  a golden 
ear-ring  of  half  a shekel  weight” 
(or  a quarter  of  an  ounce),  “ and 
two  bracelets  for  her  hands  of  ten 
shekels  weight  of  gold”  (or  fire 
ounces):  and  again,  in  the  47th 
verse,  he  makes  no  secret  of  this, 
as  if  he  had  any  reason  for  con- 
cealment, but  in  this  subsequent 
relation  to  her  brother  Laban  he 
tells  him,  “I  put  the  ear-ring  upon 
her  face,  and  the  bracelets  upon 
her  hands;”  and  again,  in  the  53d 
verse,  we  find  that,  in  addition  to 
this,  and  (which  is  more  remarka- 
ble) in  immediate  connexion  with 
his  “ worshipping  the  Lord,  bow- 
ing himself  to  the  earth,"  he 
brought  forth  the  “ jewels  of  sil- 
ver, and  jewels  of  gold,  and  rai- 
ment, and  gave  them  to  Rebekah: 
he  gave  also  to  her  brother  and  to 
her  mother  precious  things.”  All 
which  notices,  while  the  practice 
referred  to  in  them  must  certainly 
be  kept  in  subordination  to  the 
subsequent  injunctions  of  Scrip- 
ture against  gold  and  pearls  and 
costly  array,  may  yet,  when  re- 
ceived with  caution,  and  acted 
upon  with  sobriety,  be  at  least 
permitted  to  show  the  impression 
on  the  mind  of  Eliezer,  and  proba- 
bly of  his  master  Abraham,  of  the 
use  of  such  instrumentality  in  the 
case  of  creatures  not  as  yet  wholly 
spiritual,  but  compounded  in  part 
of  soul,  and  partly  embodied. 

But,  thirdly,  all  these  precau- 
tions and  human  means  sink  into 
utter  insignificance,  and  become 
as  dross,  in  comparison  of  those 
Divine  means  which  we  find  em- 
ployed on  this  interesting  occa- 
sion. And  here  the  character  of 
Eliezer  stands  out  with  remarka- 
ble prominence,  in  this  early  pe- 
riod of  the  world’s  history.  At 
the  head  of  all  those  means  was 
prayer;  but  who  shall  describe  the 
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value,  or  recount  the  victories,  of 
that  spiritual  weapon?  Let  Dr. 
Young  do  something  towards  it: — 

“ Prayer  opens  heaven,  lets  down  a stream 
Of  mercy  on  the  consecrated  hour 
Of  man  in  audience  with  the  Deity. 

Who  worships  the  great  God,  that  instant 
joint* 

The  tirat  in  heaven,  and  seta  his  foot  on 
hell." 

EHezer's  opening  prayer,  while 
waiting  by  the  well,  is  very  sim- 
ple, but  expressive  (xxiv.  12):  “O 
Lord  God  of  my  master  Abraham, 
I pray  thee  send  me  good  speed 
this  day,  and  show  kindness  unto 
my  master  Abraham.”  He  pro- 
ceeds to  solicit  such  an  indication 
of  answer  to  his  prayer,  as  that  by 
a certain  token,  adverted  to  by 
him  (as  afterwards  in  the  analo- 
gous case  of  Gideon  and  the  fleece) 
he  might  be  apprized  whether  the 
woman  who  should  answer  to  the 
test  he  assigns  was  indeed  the  ob- 
ject of  his  inquiry.  In  all  which 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  infe- 
rence can  legitimately  be  drawn, 
at  the  present  period,  from  Eli- 
ezer’s  conduct,  in  favour  of  mira- 
culous interpositions,  or  modes  of 
ascertaining  by  lot,  or  other  sensi- 
ble tokens,  as  to  the  course  of  the 
divine  procedure  or  purposes;  and, 
at  all  events,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  the  greatest  sobriety  and  cau- 
tion are  necessary  in  attempting, 
under  the  Christian  dispensation, 
to  interpret  such  an  example  as 
that  under  consideration  as  appli- 
cable to  our  own  case.  “We  have 
a more  sure  word  of  prophecy, 
unto  which  we  shall  do  well  to 
take  heed;”  and  it  is  obvious,  that, 
while  prayer  for  the  Divine  direc- 
tion on  so  important  a subject  as 
marriage  is  of  indispensable  im- 
portance, it  would  not  be  for  us  to 
prescribe  that  the  particular  per- 
son who  might  next  appear  should 
be  the  person  who  should  be  fittest 
fcr  our  selection. 

\We  have  again,  in  proof  of  the 
“tvine  instrumentality  of  prayer, 
the  subsequent  fact  of  Isaac's  pray- 
Ch.  Jdv.—V ol.  XI. 


ing  for  the  blessing  for  which  God 
was  designing  him,  while  this 
faithful  servant  was  employing  si- 
milar means:  “He  went  out,”  says 
the  63d  verse  of  the  xxivth  chap- 
ter, “ to  meditate”  (or,  as  the  mar- 
gin reads,  “to  pray”)  “in  the  field, 
at  the  eventide;  and  he  lifted  up 
his  eyes,  and,  behold,  the  camels 
were  coming.”  So  that  we  have 
here  the  important  but  not  unu- 
sual example  of  the  obvious  rela- 
tion between  means  and  ends,  as 
seen  in  the  evident  adaptation  of 
the  mercy  to  the  petition,  or  the 
fitness  of  the  supplicant  for  the 
blessing  implored.  We  may  fur- 
ther learn  in  regard  to  prayer, 
from  the  45th  verse  of  the  same 
chapter,  that  it  is  the  business  of 
the  heart  rather  than  of  the  lips; 
and  that  the  answer  is  sometimes 
unexpectedly  prompt  and  imme- 
diate: for,  says  Eliezer,  when  re- 
porting his  success,  “before  I had 
done  speaking  in  my  heart,  behold, 
Rebekah  came  forth  with  her 
pitcher.”  Thus  in  the  first  ac- 
count of  the  same  fact  it  is  said,  in 
the  15th  verse  of  the  xxivth  chap- 
ter, in  immediate  connexion  with 
the  prayer  itself,  “It  came  to  pass, 
before  he  had  done  speaking,  that, 
behold,  Rebekah  came  out.”  This 
was  the  kind  of  mental  speaking 
of  which,  no  doubt,  the  meditation 
of  Isaac  was  made  up,  and  of 
which  repeated  instances  occur  in 
Scripture,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
in  the  individual  experience  of 
every  Christian.  Of  such  heart- 
work  in  prayer  it  has  pleased  God 
to  promise,  “It  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  before  they  call  I will  answer, 
and  while  they  are  yet  speaking  I 
will  hear.”  Thus,  after  Daniel's 
sublime  prayer  and  confession, 
even  “ whilst  he  was  speaking  in 
prayer ,"  the  angel  Gabriel  touched 
him,  and  said,  the  beginning 
of  thy  supplications  the  command- 
ment came  forth,  and  I am  come 
to  show  thee;  for  thou  art  greatly 
beloved.”  And  in  a subsequent 
case  of  spiritual  appearance,  ano- 
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ther  angel  says,  “Fear not, Daniel; 
for  front  the  first  day  that  thou 
didst  set  thine  heart  to  understand, 
and  to  chasten  thyself  before  thy 
God,  thy  words  were  heard,  and  I 
am  come  for  thy  words”  (Dan.  ix. 
21,23;  x.  12).  The  sense  of  our 
Church  on  the  value  of  Divine  aid 
and  the  duty  of  seeking  it,  may  ap- 
pear from  every  word  of  that  beau- 
tiful collect,  “ Prevent  us,  O Lord;” 
a summary  of  devotion  which,  as 
it  were,  cradles  our  infant  faith  in 
the  arms  of  God. 

A further  beauty  apparent  in 
Eliezer’s  character,  is  his  personal 
and  constant  recognition  of  the.  ope- 
ration of  Divine  Providence.  Thus 
in  the  60th  verse  of  the  xxivth 
chapter,  speaking  of  Abraham,  he 
says,  “ The  Lord  hath  blessed  my 
master  greatly,  and  he  is  become 
reat;  and  he  hath  given  him 
ocks  and  herds,  and  silver  and 
gold,  and  men-servants  and  maid- 
servants, and  camels  and  asses:” 
and  in  verse  56  of  the  same  chap- 
ter, speaking  of  himself,  he  says, 
“The  Lord  hath  prospered  my 
way.”  Again,  he  expressly  desig- 
nates the  Almighty  as  the  God  of 
the  earth,  as  well  as  of  heaven;  in- 
timating thereby  his  gracious  su- 
pervision and  direction  of  the 
things  of  time  and  the  affairs  of 
men.  It  may  also  be  allowable, 
as  occurring  in  the  same  immedi- 
ate connexion,  to  notice  a no  less 
remarkable  recognition  on  the 
part  of  Laban  and  Bethuel,  who, 
in  the  50th  verse  of  the  same  chap- 
ter, observe  of  Eliezer’s  proposal, 
“The  thing  proceedeth  lrom  the 
Lord;  we  cannot  speak  unto  thee 
bad  or  good.”  If  we  may  turn  yet 
a little  more  aside,  we  shall  see  that 
even  in  so  strange  and  uncouth  a 
character  as  that  of  Laban,  there 
must  have  been  a gveat  mixture  of 
what  was  good;  since  we  find  him, 
in  verses  49  and  50  of  the  xxxist 
chapter,  giving  a charge  to  his  son- 
in-law  Jacob,  with  a nobility  of 
character  worthy  of  the  most  de- 
voted believer:  “The  Lord  watch 


between  me  and  thee  when  we  are 
absent  one  from  another.  If  thou 
shalt  afflict  my  daughters,  or  if 
thou  shalt  take  other  wives  besides 
my  daughters,  no  man  is  with  us: 
see,  God  is  witness  betwixt  me 
and  thee;” — a splendid  acknow- 
ledgment of  Divine  superintend- 
ence and  human  responsibility. 
Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  show, 
as  Matthew  Henry  and  others  have 
done,  that  we  who  live  under  the 
Christian  dispensation  are  privi- 
leged above  the  early  believers,  in 
looking  for  more  than  fell  to  their 
lot,  in  answer  to  our  prayers,  from 
the  abundant  mercy  of  God  in  his 
providence. 

Another  point  observable  in  Eli- 
ezer’s character  is  hi*  gratitvde. 
It  was  fit  that  prayer  like  his 
should  be  followed  by  praise. 

“ Whoso  offereth  praise  glorified: 
God.”  In  verses  26  and  27  of  the 
xxivth  chapter  it  is  recorded,  that 
“ The  man  bowed  his  head,  and 
worshipped  the  Lord:  and  he  said. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  my 
master  Abraham,  who  hath  not 
left  destitute  my  master  of  his 

mercy  and  his  truth The 

lard  led  me  to  the  house  of  my 
master’s  brethren.”  And  again, 
verse  52:  “When  Abraham’s  ser- 
vant heard  these  words,  he  wor- 
shipped the  Lord,  bowing  himself 
to  the  earth.”  The  circumstance 
of  a pious  father  and  master  em- 
ploying a pious  servant  to  seek  a 
pious  wife  for  a pious  son,  might 
be  expected  to  issue  in  the  heart- 
felt gratitude  of  all  the  parties 
concerned;  and  much  might  here 
be  added  on  the  blessing  of  a mar- 
riage “in  the  Lord;”  on  the  gene- 
ral expediency  of  acquiescence, 
on  such  a subject,  in  the  opinion 
of  parents;  and  on  the  value  of  the 
tests  of  character  afforded  by  the 
humble  and  amiable  conduct  of 
Rebekah;  if  these  points  would 
not  carry  the  discussion  too  far 
from  the  character  of  Eliezer. 

It  may,  however,  be  right  to  ad- 
vert to  the  subsequent  sin  and  fol- 
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ly  of  the  Israelites  in  the  choice  of 
their  wives,  as  connected  with  mo- 
dem falls  and  declensions  from 
the  same  cause;  and  also  to  the 
connexion  subsisting  between  great 
events  and  apparently  little  causes, 
as  seen  in  the  marriage  before  us, 
in  the  separation  of  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  and  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  himself.  We  may  fur- 
ther notice  the  peculiar  advantage 
of  this  servant  in  having  a good 
master,  to  which  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  he  owed,  under  God, 
much  of  the  good  which  we  find 
in  his  character.  It  was  no  small 
testimony  of  the  Almighty  himself 
to  the  excellence  of  Abraham, 
when  he  was  pleased  to  say,  “ I 
know  him,  that  he  will  command 
his  children  and  his  household  af- 
ter him,  and  they  shall  keep  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and 
judgment”  (vers.  18,  19.)  Our 
neighbours,  the  French,  have  a 
proverb,  “ Tel  maitre,  tel  valet."  A 
conscientious  servant,  caring  for 
his  master’s  interests  and  praying 
for  his  happiness,  is  no  common 
mercy;  but  may  we  not  fear  that 
the  reason  why  it  is  not  more 
common  is,  that  all  masters  are 
not  such  as  Abraham  was?  Eli- 
ezer had  regard  to  his  master’s 
property,  and  took  an  interest  in 
his  children.  Religious  principle 
is  such  a bond  of  union  as  does 
not  confine  its  influence  to  those  of 
equal  degree,  but  unites  in  its 
embrace  the  different  orders  of 
society;  and  while  it  charges  mas- 
ters to  **  give  unto  their  servants 
that  which  is  just  and  equal,”  en- 
joins those  who  serve  to  “ be  obe- 
dient to  their  own  masters  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh.” 

It  may, perhaps,  illustrate  the  pe- 
culiar advantage  to  servants  of  such 
a medium  of  intercourse  with  Hea- 
ven as  that  which  is  afforded  by 
pious  masters,  when  we  reflect 
that  Eliezer  is  no  where  represent- 
ed as  being  the  immediate  subject 
of  Divine  revelation  and  inter- 
course, as  Abraham  himself  was; 


— a consideration  which,  while  it 
shows  that  extraordinary  and  sen- 
sible communications  were  not  in- 
dispensable to  salvation,  even  un- 
der the  ancient  dispensation,  any 
more  than  under  the  present, 
proves  that  honestly  to  use  the  ad- 
vantages afforded,  and  humbly  to 
walk  in  the  station  allotted,  will 
infallibly  ensure  the  blessing  and 
favour  of  God  upon  those  who 
serve,  as  well  as  upon  those  who 
rule.  A good  example  will  some- 
times supply  the  place  of  a good 
sermon,  or,  rather,  will  prove  a 
still  better  incentive  to  duty.  It 
no  where  appears  from  this  record 
that  Abraham  had  enjoined  upon 
his  servant  the  duty  of  prayer; 
but  Eliezer  had  doubtless  seen  and 
profited  by  the  observations  he 
had  made  upon  the  practice  of 
Abraham,  and  the  advantages 
which  had  followed. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  character 
cannot  but  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  gems  of  Scripture,  which,  if  it 
should  be  thought  so  lie  a little 
below  the  surface,  or  to  be  eclipsed 
by  the  brighter  glories  of  Abra- 
ham and  his  offspring,  is  not  want- 
ing in  lustre,  and  is  well  calculated 
to  repay  the  trouble  of  a closer  in- 
spection. We  evidently  see  from 
it  that  the  grace  of  God  is  con- 
fined to  no  external  condition  or 
relation  of  life:  “Art  thou  called, 
being  a servant,  care  not  for  it;  for 
he  that  is  called  in  the  Lord  is  the 
Lord’s  freeman;”  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  “he  that  is  called,  be- 
ing free,  is  Christ’s  servant.”  In 
the  Christian  dispensation  there  is 
no  getting  above  or  sinking  below 
this,  that  we  are  the  servants  of 
Christ:  “ Ye  are  not  your  own,  but 
are  bought  with  a price:”  and,  as 
such,  we  must  serve  a Higher  than 
man,  if  we  would  not  lose  the  re- 
ward of  faith.  Yet  a little  while 
and  every  external  distinction  will 
be  at  an  end  for  ever,  while  the 
single  object  of  inquiry  will  be 
whether  we  have  served  God,  with- 
out its  being  ever  asked  whom  else 
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we  may  have  served.  In  that  day 
it  shall  be  “as  with  the  servant,  so 
with  his  master,”  as  far  as  regards 
all  external  relations  subsisting 
here.  I remember  being  once 
struck  with  an  inscription  on  a 
chimney  piece  of  the  ancient  man- 
sion at  Enfield,  in  which  Edward 
the  Sixth  was  nursed,  and  which  I 
have  no  doubt  he  had  often  read: 
“ Sola  talus  servire  Deo:  sunt  cast  era 
fraudes.” 


For  the  Christian  Advocate. 

OBITUART. 

Departed  this  life,  at  Pittsgrove, 
New  Jersey,  on  Sabbath  morning, 
24th  March  last,  of  pulmonary 
consumption,  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  his  age,  Philip  Henry 
Janvier,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
George  W.  Janvier.  The  early 
removal  of  this  youth  is  a dispen- 
sation loudly  calling  the  affections 
and  hopes  of  his  parents  and  fa- 
mily to  that  world  where  “ the 
mystery  of  God  will  be  finished.” 
From  early  childhood  his  charac- 
ter was  strongly  marked  with  gra- 
vity, dignity  and  truth;  but  alloy- 
ed with  lofty  self-confidence  and 
inflexible  self-will.  These  latter 
qualities  were  for  some  years  the 
_ source  of  much  anxious  solicitude, 
but  an  early  and  constant  atten- 
tion to  his  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction, gave  pleasing  promise, 
by  his  sixteenth  year,  that  parental 
toil  and  prayer  might,  through  so- 
vereign grace,  always  hope  for  a 
final  blessing.  About  that  time, 
it  was  strongly  recommended  to 
the  church  of  Pittsgrove,  that 
each  member  should  select  some 
one  unconverted  friend  or  relative 
as  the  subject  of  special,  daily  and 
secret  prayer.  The  pastor,  in  ful- 
filment of  his  part  of  this  recom- 
mendation, selected  that  son  as  the 
subject  of  such  intercessions,  and 
the  Lord  gave  testimony  to  His 
gracious  word,  “ If  ye  shall  ask 
any  thing  in  my  name  I will  do  it." 


For  the  time  was  not  long  until 
all  that  was  discouraging  in  Hen- 
ry’s disposition  was  softened  down, 
and  every  trait  of  hope  and  of  pro- 
mise grew  prominent  and  striking. 
During  his  absence  at  school,  for 
the  last  three  summers,  his  letters 
gave  pleasing  encouragement  to 
those  most  solicitous  for  his  salva- 
tion; the  features  of  grace  took  a 
form  less  equivocal;  and  he  seem- 
ed to  be  destined  for  some  post 
where  unbending  integrity,  pru- 
dence and  self-sacrificing,  uniform 
determination  to  “ endure  hard- 
ness,” might  render  him  signally 
useful.  But  before  his  prelimina- 
ry studies  had  fitted  him  for  the 
college  class  which  he  desired  to 
enter,  the  disease  was  seated  which 
closed  his  earthly  prospects.  On 
his  return  home,  a few  weeks  de- 
cided the  character  of  that  dis- 
ease; and  it  advanced  against  every 
effort  to  arrest  its  progress.  As 
thedangerbecame  more  imminent, 
the  solicitude  of  his  parents  for 
his  eternal  welfare  became  ex- 
treme. His  reserve  rendered  it 
hard  to  come  to  a satisfactory  con- 
clusion on  his  spiritual  prospects. 
Repeated  conversations  still  left 
their  hopes  uncertain,  and  his  own 
deeply  clouded.  Not  many  weeks 
before  his  death,  an  opportunity 
was  embraced,  and  the  question 
urged — “ What  is  the  real  state  of 
your  heart  with  regard  to  the  great 
concern?  We  have  long  cherish- 
ed fond  hopes  of  you,  but  veewant 
certainty.  We  cannot  endure  the 
thought  that  you  may  be  called 
hence  without  an  interest  in  the 
Saviour.  Be  earnest  in  prayer 
that  God  will  give  you  the  un- 
doubted marks  of  grace,  and  the 
comfort  of  it.”  Shortly  after  this 
interview,  he  took  an  occasion  to 
unbosom  himself  freely.  “ I have 
never  had  any  great  clearness  in 
my  views  of  divine  things.  I have 
prayed  a great  deal  in  secret,  be- 
cause I felt  it  to  be  my  duty.  But 
all  along  I have  been  in  the  dark, 
as  if  I could  find  nothing  to  take 
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hold  of;  nothing  to  rest  upon. 
Unbelief,  I think,  has  been  the  be- 
setting sin  of  my  whole  life.”  He 
was  here  asked  what  he  meant  by 
unbelief;  whether  he  meant  the  re- 
luctance of  the  heart  to  yield  to 
the  grace  of  God,  or  skeptical 
doubts  of  the  truth  and  reality  of 
religion?  He  answered — ■“  Skep- 
tical doubts,  as  if  there  had  been 
nothing  that  I could  take  hold  of; 
nothing  to  rest  upon.”  He  added 
a feeling  confession  of  what  he  bit- 
terly regretted,  that  he  had  always 
avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
expression  of  his  internal  exer- 
cises; and  declared  it  to  be  his 
conviction  that  this  sinful  reserve 
had  been  prompted  by  the  adver- 
sary of  souls.  “ And,"  said  he, 
“ my  conduct  toward  my  parents, 
and  my  example  in  the  family, 
have  been  far  from  what  they 
ought  to  have  been.*  I have  to- 
tally lost  my  best  days,  and  ne- 
glected precious  opportunities.” 
He  dated  his  first  permanent  awa- 
kening in  the  summer  of  1830,  in 
the  institution  of  E.  under  the 
faithful  private  instructions  of  Mr. 
B.  On  the  question,  what  he 
thought  of  the  probable  issue  of 
his  disorder?  he  replied  with  calm 
composure,  “ From  the  time  when 
I began  to  keep  my  room  in  No- 
vember, I thought  it  very  doubtful 
whether  I should  recover;  and  I 
then  made  it  my  frequent,  fervent 
prayer  to  the  Lord,  that  if  my  death 
might  any  way  promote  his  glory 
and  my  salvation,  He  would  make 
the  disease  fatal.  I felt  that  I 
would  rather  die  than  lose  my 
soul.”  He  was  then  warmly  ex- 
horted to  plead  importunately  with 
God  for  increasing  light.  Ac- 
cordingly, two  days  from  this  in- 
terview he  was  enabled  to  say, 
“ Christ  is  precious:  I did  pray 
long  and  earnestly  that  God  would 
give  me  to  know  my  true  charac- 

*  He  was  as  obedient  a child  as  most 
children,  from  infancy,  and  strictly  me- 


ter; and  though  I was  afraid  to  say 
that  Jesus  was  my  Saviour,  1 could 
after  some  time  say  He  was  pre- 
cious in  my  sight.”  From  that 
hour  his  comforts  increased  till 
the  morning  before  that  of  his  de- 
parture, when  a change  of  symp- 
toms clearly  marked  the  approach 
of  death.  He  was  then  asked — 
Did  he  feel  unwavering  confidence 
in  resting  his  soul  on  the  blessed 
Jesus?  He  answered — “I  do  not; 
I have  been  under  a dark  cloud.” 
But  after  prayer,  in  about  two 
hours,  he  exclaimed,  “ I feel  that 
Jesus  is  my  precious  Saviour .” 
Through  all  that  day,  though  suf- 
fering much  from  difficult  respi- 
ration, his  soul  was  calmly  wait- 
ing the  hour  of  release,  and  look- 
ing with  steady  eye  to  the  Author 
and  Finisher  of  her  faith.  When 
the  words  of  Paul  were  repeated, 
“ Then  shall  be  brought  to  pass 
the  saying  that  is  written,  Death  is 
swallowed  up  in  victory.  O death, 
where  is  thy  sting!  O grave  where, 
is  thy  victory?  The  sting  of  death 
is  sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin  is 
the  law.  But  thanks  be  to  God 
which  giveth  us  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;” 
he  responded  with  an  emphasis 
that  spoke  what  none  but  a dying 
Christian  knows — “ Amen.” 

Near  the  close  of  his  conflicts 
he  was  desired  to  express  the  state 
of  his  feelings — he  uttered,  “ O 
Jesus,  thou  didst  bear  the  curse  of 
the  law!  O Death,  where  is  thy 
sting!  O grave,  where  is  thy  vic- 
tory?” Just  before  the  parting 
hour  he  repeated  from  Watts, 
“ Nor  shall  I feel  death’s  cold  em- 
brace, if  Christ  be  in  my  arms.”— 
“ Tell  Mr.  C.  I am  ready  to  die — 
tell  L.  to  seek  the  Saviour.” 

In  such  a state  of  mind,  calm  as 
the  sun-set  hour  of  summer,  this 
beloved  youth  melted  away  into 
the  light  of  eternity,  so  gently  that 
his  flight  was  perceived  only  by 
the  faint  and  fixed  smile  that  se- 
renely glowed  upon  his  features. 
Thus  was  terminated  a life  which, 
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one  year  since,  seemed  destined 
for  long  continuance  and  for  active 
usefulness.  We  add,  that  from  his 
early  childhood  the  Bible  had  been 
his  companion,  the  Sabbath-school 
and  Bible  class  his  nursery.  His 
doctrinal  knowledge  was  accurate 


and  sound — and  the  whole  case  is 
a most  encouraging  enforcement 
of  the  divine  injunction  to  parents 
and  pastors.  “ In  the  morning  sow 
thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  with- 
hold not  thine  hand.” 


Srtricto. 


Letters  to  Presbyterians,  on  the 
Present  Crisis  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United.  States.  By 
Samuel  Miller , I).  D.,  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  and 
Church  Government  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Princeton. 
Philadelphia.  Published  by  An- 
thony Finley.  John  C.  Clark, 
Printer.  \2mo.  pp.  314. 

These  Letters  first  appeared  in 
the  religious  newspaper  entitled 
The  Presbyterian,  and  have  proba- 
bly been  perused  by  the  most  of 
our  readers.  Agreeing  fully  with 
the  writer,  in  by  far  the  great- 
er part  of  his  statements  and 
reasonings,  and  sensible  that  the 
name  of  the  author  rendered  any 
recommendation  of  ours  superflu- 
ous, we  for  some  time  hesitated  as 
to  the  propriety  of  reviewing  them 
in  the  Christian  Advocate.  The 
reader,  however,  perceives  that  we 
have  at  length  decided  on  a re- 
view. We  think  that  Dr.  Miller 
has  mistaken  a few  facts,  which 
we  doubt  not  he  will  be  as  willing 
to  see  corrected,  as  we  shall  be  to 
make  the  correction;  and  from  one 
or  two  of  his  opinions  we  dissent, 
and  wish  to  state  candidly  the  rea- 
sons of  our  dissent,  that  at  this  cri- 
tical period  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  those  who  may  be  called 
to  act  may  be  furnished  with  every 
aid  that  may  enable  them  to  pur- 
sue a right  course — Wc  may  also, 
perhaps,  in  the  progress  of  our  re- 
view, “travel  out  of  the  record,” 
as  is  now  the  fashion  of  reviewers, 


and  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
our  readers,  some  things  to  which 
these  letters  do  not  directly  refer. 

Professor  Miller  commences  his 
series  of  letters  with  the  expres- 
sion of  very  solemn  feelings,  occa- 
sioned by  his  long  and  intimate 
connexion  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  by  the  circumstances 
of  agitation  and  peril  in  which  that 
church  manifestly  exists  at  the 
present  time.  In  these  feelings 
the  writer  deeply  participates — 
having  been  a minister  of  the 
same  church  for  even  a longer 
space  than  the  professor,  and  hav- 
ing, from  his  location  more  than 
from  any  other  cause,  been  inti- 
mately connected  with  all  its  most 
important  institutions  and  opera- 
tions, during  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  protracted  period.  Yet,  for 
more  than  a year  past,  although 
editing  a religious  journal,  he  has 
observed  almost  an  entire  silence — 
because  he  did  not  perceive  that  he 
could  offer  any  counsel  or  sugges- 
tions that  promised  to  be  useful, 
because  he  was  truly  fearful  of  ad- 
vising to  any  measures  that  might 
be  injurious  to  the  church  and  cause 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  because  be 
hoped,  from  some  appearances  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  1833, 
that  existing  errors  were  tending 
to  self-correction.  But  after  the 
example  of  Professor  M.,  he  is 
now  disposed  “to  show  his  opi- 
nion,” feeling  while  he  does  it,  a 
weighty  responsibility  both  to  God 
and  man  for  what  he  shall  say, 
praying  earnestly  for  divine  gui- 
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dance,  determined  to  use  no  irri- 
tating- language,  and  yet  to  speak 
plainly,  believing  that  the  occasion 
demands  plain  dealing,  and  that 
every  member,  and  especially 
every  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  is  now  sacredly  bound, 
with  meekness  and  firmness,  to 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost,  to 
produce  a better  slate  of  things 
than  the  present,  in  the  religious 
denomination  of  which  he  is  a 
member. 

Professor  M.,  in  order  to  exhi- 
bit his  views  to  advantage,  gives, 
in  his  first  letter,  a short  and  sum- 
mary history  of  the  origin  and 
early  proceedings  of  the  judicato- 
ries of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
It  is  in  this  historical  summary, 
and  in  the  remarks  connected  with 
it,  that  we  think  he  has  inadver- 
tently fallen  into  some  errors,  or 
been  misled  by  previous  inaccu- 
rate accounts.  Fairness  requires 
that  his  statement  should  be  be- 
fore the  reader  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, that  the  justice  or  irrele- 
vancy of  our  remarks  may  be  duly 
appreciated — To  effect  this  we 
must  insert  a pretty  long  extract 
— It  is  as  follows: — 

“ The  pious  founders  of  these  churches 
were  warmly  attached  to  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  to  the  Presbyte- 
rian form  of  ecclesiastical  government. 
To  these  they  had  been  accustomed  from 
their  youth,  and  deemed  them  important 
to  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
On  these  principles  they  associated;  and 
to  sustain  this  scriptural  system,  they  vir- 
tually pledged  themselves  to  one  another 
and  to  the  church  of  God.  They  began 
to  form  congregations  on  this  plan  toward 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century ; and 
in  the  year  1704,  they  seem  to  have  con- 
stituted the  first  judicatory,  under  the 
name  of  the  ' Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.’ 
“ Very  soon  after  these  primary  organi- 
sations, some  who  had  been  bred  Congre- 
gationalisla  in  South  Britain,  or  in  JVtto- 
England,  acceded  to  tho  new  body,  and 
consented  to  bear  the  name  and  act  under 
the  order  and  diseiplino  of  Presbyterians. 
At  this  early  period,  the  venerable  men 
who  founded  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
though  strongly  attached,  as  before  stated, 
lot  particular  Bystem  of  faith  and  order, 
which  it  was  well  understood  they  wished 
faithfully  to  maintain ; — had  not  formally 


and  publicly  adopted  any  particular  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  or  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion. They  acted  under  a plan  rather 
understood  than  officially  ratified;  but 
which,  in  the  beginning,  they  seem  to 
have  carriod  into  execution  with  much 
fraternal  harmony.  In  a few  years,  how- 
ever, a degree  of  discord  began  to  appear. 
Those  who  had  been  bred  Presbyterians, 
were  desirous  of  csrrying  into  effect  the 
system  to  which  they  had  been  accustom- 
ed in  all  its  extent  aud  strictness;  while 
those  who  had  bocn  educated  in  Congre- 
gational principles  and  habits,  though 
willing  to  bear  the  name  of  Presbyterians, 
yet  wished  for  many  abatements  and  mo- 
difications of  Presbyterianism,  and  were 
found  frequently  encroaching  on  the  order 
of  that  form  of  ecclesiastical  government. 
It  is  due  to  candour  to  say,  that  the  Con- 
gregational part  of  the  ministers,  and  those 
who  sided  with  them,  appear  to  have  been 
more  ardent  in  their  piety  than  the  strict 
Presbyterians.  At  any  rate,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly a fact,  that  they  urged  in  the  judica- 
tories of  tho  Church,  with  peculiar  zeal, 
their  wishes  that  great  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised respecting  the  personal  piety  of 
candidates  for  the  holy  ministry ; and  that 
a close  examination  on  experiments!  reli- 
gion should  always  malic  a part  of  trials 
for  license  and  ordination.  The  strict 
Presbyterians,  on  the  one  hand,  were 
zealous  for  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  Catechisms,  Directory,  Presbyte- 
rial  order,  and  Academical  learning,  in 
the  preachers  of  the  Gospel ; while  they 
appear  to  have  disliked  the  close  exami- 
nation contended  for  in  regard  to  personal 
piety ; or,  at  least,  to  have  disapproved 
the  method  in  which  the  examinations 
were  conducted,  as  being  different  from 
any  thing  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed in  their  native  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  brethren  congregationally 
inclined,  provided  they  were  satisfied  on 
the  score  of  personal  piety,  did  not  set  eo 
high  a value  on  human  learning,  or  re- 
quire so  much  of  it  as  indispensable  in 
candidates  for  the  holy  ministry,  os  their 
opponents  contended  for ; but  were  too 
rcad^  to  make  indulgent  exceptions,  and 
to  give  dispensations  as  to  this  point,  and 
even  in  violation  of  rules  to  which  they 
had  virtually  assented.  And,  in  some  in- 
stances, they  proceeded,  with  indecent 
haste,  and  in  defiance  of  order,  to  license 
and  ordain  candidates  whose  want  of  suit- 
able qualifications  gave  great  offence  to 
the  more  regular  part  of  their  brethren. 

“ In  1716,  the  number  of  ministers  had 
increased  sofsr,  chiefly  by  emigrations  from 
Europe,  that  they  distributed  themselves 
into  four  Presbyteries,  bearing  the  names  of 
Philadelphia,  New- Castle,  Snow-Hill,  and 
Long  Island,  and  erected  a Synod  under 
the  name  of  the  “ Synod  of  Philadelphia.” 
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About  thia  time,  or  a little  before,  a con- 
aiderable  number  of  ministers,  who  had 
been  educated  Congregationalieta,  entered 
our  Church,  more  particularly  several  in 
East  Jersey,  and  on  Long  Island..  This, 
in  a little  while,  gave  rise  to  strife  and 
difficulty.  Discrepant  views  and  feelings 
began,  to  a greater  extent  than  before,  to 
appear.  Tlio  great  importance  and  even 
indispensable  necessity  of  having  some 
known  and  publicly  acknowledged  stand- 
ards of  faith  and  order  became  manifest. 
For  although  all  professed  to  believe  in 
the  Bible,  yet  they  found  that  good  men 
interpreted  the  Bible  very  differently.  It 
became  evident,  therefore,  by  painful  ex- 
perience, that  some  explicit  test,  some 
explanatory  statement,  by  the  application 
of  which  they  might  ascertain  in  what 
manner  candidates  for  license  and  ordina- 
tion understood  the  Bible,  was  indispensa- 
ble. The  attainment  of  this  object  was 
the  result  of  several  years  discussion  and 
conflict.  The  Congregational  part  of  the 
ministers  generally,  opposed  with  warmth 
the  adoption  of  a Confession  of  Faith, 
both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  The 
venerable  President,  Dickinson,  of  Eliza- 
beth Town,  took  the  lead  in  this  opposi- 
tion, and  was  an  able  writer  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  measure,  however,  was  ulti- 
mately carried.  In  1729,  the  Synod  pass- 
ed what  was  called  the  “ Adopting  Act." 
This  act  consisted  of  a public  authorita- 
tive adoption  of  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  and  Catechisms,  as  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  of  the  Church ; and  made 
it  necessary  that,  not  only  every  candi- 
date, but  also  every  actual  minister  in  the 
Church,  should  be  obliged,  by  subscription 
or  otherwise,  in  the  presence  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, to  acknowledge  these  formularies 
respectively,  aa  the  confession  of  their 
faith.  This  act,  though  as  bofore  observed, 
it  did  not  pass  without  much  opposition, 
appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  a large 
majority ; and  wap,  at  length,  peaceably 
acquiesced  in  by  all." 

We  first  remark  on  the  follow- 
ing sentences  of  the  preceding  ex- 
tract. “At  this  early  period  [that 
which  immediately  followed  the 
organization  of  the  first  presby- 
tery, and  extended  to  the  time  of 
the ‘adopting  act’  in  1729]  the  ve- 
nerable men  who  founded  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  though  strongly 
attached,  as  before  stated,  to  a 
particular  system  of  faith  and  or- 
der, which  it  was  well  understood 
they  wished  faithfully  to  maintain 
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— had  not  formally  and  publicity 
adopted  any  particular  confession 
of  faith,  or  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion. They  acted  under  a plan 
rather  understood  than  officially 
ratified;  but  which  in  the  begin- 
ning they  seem  to  have  carried 
into  execution  with  much  fraternal 
harmony.” 

We  think  we  have  much  reason 
to  believe  there  is  an  error  in  the 
foregoing  statement,  when  it  is 
said  that  “ the  venerable  men  who 
founded  the  Presbyterian  Church 
— had  not  formally  adopted  any 
particular  system  of  faith  or  eccle- 
siastical constitution” — previously 
to  the  year  1729,  when  the  Synod 
passed  what  is  called  “the  adopt- 
ing act.”  By  the  irretrievable 
loss  of  the  first  leaf  of  the  records 
of  the  presbytery  first  cowsutuvtd 
in  the  United  States,  which  bore 
the  name  of  “the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,”  and  to  which  the 
present  General  Assembly  traces 
its  origin,  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
certain either  the  precise  date  of 
the  organization  of  the  Presbytery, 
or  what  were  the  specified  terms 
on  which  the  original  association 
was  formed — It  is  probable  that 
the  organization  took  place  In 
1704,  and  that  the  following  seven 
ministers  of  the  gospel  were  the 
original  associates,  viz.  Francis 
M‘Kemie,  Jedediah  Andrews,  John 
Hampton,  John  Wilson,  Samuel 
Taylor,  George  M'Nisb,  and  Sa- 
muel Davies.  These  names  ap- 
pear in  part  of  a session  of  the 
presbytery  which  must  have  been 
held  in  1706,  and  in  that  which 
took  place  in  March,  1707.  From 
the  quantity  of  manuscript  which 
these  good  men  crowded  into  a 
page,  the  conclusion  is  drawn,  that 
the  two  missing  pages  probably 
contained  the  minutes  of  two  pres- 
byteries and  a part  of  a third, 
which,  as  the  presbytery  then  met 
but  once  in  a year,  will  carry  back 
its  origin  to  1704.* 


■ For  tho  gratification  of  the  curious,  aa  well  aa  to  ahow  tha  manner  and  spirit  m 
which  tha  mother  Preabytery  of  tho  whole  of  oar  preaent  extended  church  conducted 
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We  shall  now  assign  our  reasons  bability  is,  that  “the  venerable 
for  thinking  that  the  strong  pro-  men  who  founded  the  Presbyterian 

their  business,  the  zeal  which  they  manifested  to  supply  their  vacancies,  to  extend  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel  and  to  promote  practical  piety  in  their  settled  congregations, 
we  insert  in  a note  the  latter  part  of  the  proceedings  of  a meeting  in  1706,  and  the 
whole  of  tho  minutes  of  the  next  meeting  in  1707.  The  top  of  the  third  page  of  these 
ancient  records  (the  whole  of  which  are  in  good  preservation,  except  the  lost  leaf)  ex- 
hibits the  following  broken  sentence — “ de  Regimine  Eccleeise,  which  being  heard  was 
approved  of  and  sustained,  lie  gave  in  also  his  Thesis,  to  be  considered  of  against 
next  sederunt. 

Sederunt  2°.  8obris  27°. 

Post  princes  sederunt  1 Mr.  John  Boyd  performed  the  other  parts 

Mr.  Francis  McKemie  Mod'r.  I of  his  Tryals  vizt.  preached  a popular  Ser- 

Mr.  Jedediah  Andrews  ) . . , | mon  on  Jn°.  1.  12,  defended  his  Thesis, 

Mr.  John  Hampton  j minis  rs.  J g>v#  satisfaction  as  to  bis  skill  in  the  lan- 

guages and  answered  to  extemporaneous  questions:  all  which  were  approved  of  and 
sustained. 

Appointed  his  ordination  to  be  on  ye  next  L«b  day  v*  29°  Inst,  which  was  accordingly 
performed  in  the  publick  Meeting  house  of  this  Place,  before  a numerous  Assembly. 
And  tho  next  day  he  had  ye  Certifieat  of  his  Ordination. 

At  a Meeting  of  the  Presbytery  held  at 
Philadelphia  March  22d  1707- 

Post  preces — aoderunt  M”  John  Wilson, 

Jedediah  Andrews,  Nathaniel  Taylor,  George  Mcnish  Minu. 

Joseph  Yard,  William  Smith,  John  Gardener,  James  Stoddard,  Elders. 

Master  John  Wilson  by  plurality  of  votes  was  chosen  Moderator, 

Mr.  George  Mcnish  was  chosen  dark  to  the  presbytery. 

This  day  a letter  sent  by  Mr.  Samuel  Davies  to  tho  Presbytery  was  presented  to  them, 
it  being  moved  by  one  of  the  members  that  the  letter  might  be  read,  it  was  accordingly 
read  and  considered.  And  Mr.  Davies  his  reasons  for  excusing  his  absence  from  Inis 
and  the  proceeding  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  were  not  sustained  by  the  Presbytery. 
Ordered  that  the  next  dyet  of  the  Presbyterie  be  held  upon  Thursday,  at  four  a clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Francis  McKemie  and  Mr.  John  Wilson  were  appointed  to  preach  upon  Thursday, 
upon  ye  subjects  appointed  them  at  the  last  Presbytery  fr  : Heb.  Is  2:  x:  v.  by  way 
of  exorcise  and  addition. 

March  25  post  preces  sederunt  Mr.  John  Wilson  & 

This  day  Mr.  Francis  McKemie  & Mr.  John  Wilson  delivered  their  discourses  accord- 
ing to  appointment  and  were  approved  by  tho  Presbytery. 

Ordered,  that  n letter  be  write  and  sent  to  Mr.  Samuel  Davies  in  the  name  of  the 
Presbytery  by  Mastor  John  Wilson,  requiring  him  to  bo  present  at  our  noxt  meeting  in 
this  place. 

Appointed  that  the  letters  sent  from  the  people  of  Snow  hill  in  Somerset  be  read  be- 
fore tho  Presbytery. 

The  letters  wero  accordingly  read  and  their  contents  considered  by  the  Presbytery. 
And  whercss  tho  foresd  people  do  by  their  representatives  and  letters  earnestly  address 
the  Presbytery  for  their  joynt  concurrence  and  assistance  in  presenting  their  call  to 
Mr.  John  Hampton,  that  he  may  undertake  the  Work  of  the  ministry  among  them  as 
their  settled  minister  and  pastor, 

Ordered  by  the  Presbytery,  that  the  call  sent  to  Mr.  Hampton  by  the  foresd  people,  and 
also  the  other  paper  containing  their  subscriptions  for  his  encouragement  to  undertake 
the  work  of  tho  ministry  among  them,  be  given  to  Mr.  Hampton  to  peruse  and  consi- 
der, which  accordingly  were  given  him. 

Ordered,  that  whereas  Mr.  Hampton,  after  his  receiving  tho  call  to  him  Ac,  from  ye 
people  at  Snow  hill,  gave  Beveral  satisfactory  reasons  why  he  could  not  at  this  time 
comply  with  it,  that  the  sd  Mr.  Hampton  may  hare  the  call  and  ye  papers  of  subscrip- 
tions retained  in  his  hands,  for  further  perusal  till  tho  next  Preabytory. 

Ordered  further  on  Ibis  affair,  that  a letter  be  sent  in  name  of  the  Presbytery  to  the 
people  of  Snow  hill,  to  encourage  their  endeavours  for  a settled  ministry  among  thorn, 
and  that  Mr.  Nathaniel  Taylor  write  the  letter  expressing  the  mind  of  the  Presbytery, 
which  was  accordingly  dono. 

Appointed  that  the  Presbytery  meet  thereupon  at  ten  oclock,  and  that  Mr.  Andrew* 
and  Mr.  John  Boyd  prepare  somo  overtures  to  be  considered  by  the  Presbytery,  for  pro- 
pagating religion  in  their  respective  congregations.  &c 
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Church”  did,  from  the  first,  “for- 
mally and  publickly  adopt  a par- 
ticular confession  of  faith,  and  ec- 
clesiastical constitution.”  1.  Be- 
cause it  was  most  natural  and  pro- 
per that  they  should  do  so,  and 
they  were  men  of  sense  and  dis- 
cernment. We  cannot  easily  con- 
ceive how  they  could  have  framed 
the  first  minute  of  their  book  of  re- 
cords, without  stating  the  motives 
and  principles  of  their  association, 
and  the  kind  of  ecclesiastical  order 
or  church  government  to  which 
they  meant  to  adhere.  They  were 
in  the  midst  of  other  denomina- 
tions— Quakers,  Swedes,  Episco- 
palians, and  Roman  Catholicks — 
and  they  were  now  giving  the  first 
form  and  order  to  a religious  de- 
nomination, different  from  them 
all.  They  could  hardly  forbear, 
as  we  apprehend,  to  state  at  the 
outset,  the  discriminating  features 
of  that  platform  of  religious  faith 
and  church  polity  which  they  pre- 
ferred, and  purposed  to  maintain. 
2.  It  was  an  age  in  which  creeds 
and  confessions  were  in  great  use 
and  estimation,  and  “the  venera- 
ble men  who  founded  the  Presby- 


terian Church”  wanted  neither  the 
courage  nor  the  zeal  to  avow  to 
the  world  what  they  believed,  and 
by  what  rules  they  intended  to  act. 
3.  Their  proceedings  from  the 
very  first  show  unequivocally,  that 
Presbyterianism  of  the  strictest 
kind,  and  in  all  its  extent,  was  the 
system  which  they  had  in  fact 
adopted,  and  by  which  they  re- 
solved rigorously  to  abide.  To 
suppose  that  they  acted  thus,  with- 
out having  made  any  declaration 
when  they  associated  that  thus 
they  would  act — that  the  faith  and 
order  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
as  it  then  existed  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  was  to  be  their  standard, 
seems  to  us  highly  improbable. 
The  Scottish  Presbyterian  system, 
as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  collections 
of  Steuart  of  Pardovan,  a'pptars 
to  have  had  their  entire  approba- 
tion, and  so  far  as  their  local  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  to  have 
been  the  example  by  which  they 
resolved  to  shape  their  proceed- 
ings. Some  evidence  of  this  is 
apparent  in  the  note  which  we 
have  submitted  to  our  readers; 
and  whoever  will  carefully  peruse. 


March  26  post  preces  sederunt  ye  Moderator  dec. 
Ordered  by  the  Presbytery  that  Mr.  Andrews  & Mr.  McKemie.  write  to  Scotland  to 
Mr.  Alex?  Coldin  minister  of  Oxnam  [afterwards  called  Oxom]  of  the  Presbytery  of 
* and  to  give  an  account  of  the  state  & circumstances  of  the  dissent- 

ing presbyterian  interest  among  the  people  in  and  about  Lewis  town,  and  to  signify 
the  earnest  desyres  of  that  people  for  the  s<t  Mr.  Coldins  coming  over  to  be  their  minis- 
ter. And  that  Mr.  McKemie  make  report  of  his  diligence  herein  against  tbe  next 
Presbytery. 

Tbe  Presbytery  appointed  Mr.  John  Wilson  to  write  to  the  Presbytery  of 
to  the  effect  forest,  & to  make  report  of  his  care  herein  against  the  next  Presbytery. 
Overtures  proposed  to  the  Presbytery  & agreed  upon  for  propagating  tbe  interest  of 
religion. 

First,  that  every  minister  in  their  respective  congregations  read  & comment  upon  a 
chapter  of  the  biblo  every  Lords  day,  as  discretion  in  circumstances  of  time  and  places 
will  admit. 

Second  overt,  that  it  be  recommended  to  every  minister  of  the  Presbytery  to  aet  oa 
foot  & encourage  private  Christian  societies. 

Third  overt:  That  evrey  minister  of  the  Presbytery  supply  neighbouring dcaolita 
place,  where  a minister  is  wanting  & opportunity  of  doing  good  offers. 

The  Preabytery  do  appoint  Mr.  Jedediah  Andrews  & Mr.  Nathaniel  Taylor  to  prepar* 
a preabyterial  sermon  each  of  them,  to  be  delivered  against  tho  next  Presbytery.  Mr. 
Andrews  to  discourse  from  Heb:  1 chap:  3 v:  the  first,  and  Mr.  Taylor  from  latter  part 
of  the  verse. 

Appointed  the  Preabytery  meet  upon  the  first  Tuesday  of  April  1708  at  Philadelphia, 
and  this  meeting  was  concluded. 


* This  blank  ia  in  the  minutes. 
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as  we  have  done,  the  whole  of 
their  records  till  the  formation  of 
a Synod,  will  find  this  evidence 
much  augmented.  4.  The  whole 
of  the  original  associates,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Rev.  Jedediah 
Andrews,  who  was  from  New 
England,  were,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  Scotch  and 
Irish  Presbyterians,  who  had,  in 
their  native  lands,  adopted  the 
"W estminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
Catechisms,  and  Directory  for 
worship;  and  who,  as  they  ac- 
tually and  immediately  took  those 
formularies  as  the  basis  and  guide 
of  all  their  proceedings,  can  scarce- 
ly be  supposed  not  to  have  de- 
clared that  they  would  do  so,  at 
the  time  of  forming  the  associa- 
tion. 5.  In  a letter  officially  ad- 
dressed by  the  presbytery  to  the 
Synod  of  Glasgow  in  1710,  the 
reason  for  this  address  is  express- 
ed in  these  words — “knowing none 
so  proper  to  apply  unto,  and  re- 
pose our  confidence  in,  as  your- 
selves, our  reverend  brethren  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  whom  we 
sincerely  honour  and  affectionately 
esteem  as  fathers.”  If  the  Pres- 
bytery had  not  in  form,  as  well  as 
in  fact,  adopted  the  formularies  of 
the  Scotch  church,  we  think  they 
would  hardly  have  used  this  lan- 
guage; for  by  this  time  the  actual 
state  of  things  in  the  Presbytery 
was  pretty  well  understood  in 
Scotland.  6.  It  appears  that  they 
had  some  standard  of  orthodoxy, 
by  which  they  examined  candi- 
dates both  for  licensure  and  ordi- 
nation. The  trials  for  ordination, 
or  second  trials,  as  they  were  then 
commonly  called,  are  thus  record- 
ed in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wotherspoon 
— “having  received  his  exegesis 
on  a question,  de  sanctorum  perse- 
veranda,  taken  an  account  of  his 
skill  in  the  original  languages,  and 
likewise  his  attainments  and  or- 
thodoxy in  theological  matters,  to 
their  satisfaction,  did,  on  the  thir- 
teenth day  of  May,  1714,  set  apart 
the  said  Mr.  Robert  Wotherspoon 


unto  the  work  of  the  ministry" — 
Some  record,  equivalent  to  this, 
was  regularly  made  at  licensures 
and  ordinations.  That  “Ortho- 
doxy in  Theological  Matters”  was 
at  this  time,  and  by  this  presby- 
tery, judged  of  by  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  and  Catechisms, 
cannot  be  questioned.  7.  There 
is  one  record  in  which  a consti- 
tution is  distinctly  recognised, 
and  a voluntary  submission  to  it  is 
stated,  as  the  condition  on  which 
a member  was  received.  This 
seems  to  us  all  but  decisive  of  the 
point  in  question.  The  case  was 
this.  A congregation  of  religious 
worshippers  appears  to  have  been 
formed  in  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  be- 
fore the  presbytery  was  organized. 
As  early  however  as  1708,  they 
came  under  the  care  of  the  pres- 
bytery. But  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Wade,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  their  pastor,  and  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a Congrega- 
tionalist  from  New  England,  did 
not,  at  first,  join  the  presbytery — 
He  eventually  became  a member 
in  1810.  But  he  had  ever  been, 
as  he  himself  once  confessed  to  the 
presbytery,  “a  bone  of  contention 
among  the  people.”  Professing  to 
be  sensible  of  this,  he  at  length 
voluntarily  proposed  “that  he,  by 
the  consent  of  the  presbytery, 
would  cheerfully  demit  and  resign 
up  all  pastoral  relation  to  the  whole 
people  of  Woodbridge,  heartily 
wishing  that  they  may  unite  in 
calling  another  minister.”  The 
presbytery,  greatly  gratified  by 
this  proposal,  “ declared  that  they 
did  heartily  concur  with  him  in  it, 
and  accept  of  it  as  a truly  proper 
and  Christian  expedient”— dis- 
solved the  pastoral  relation  be- 
tween the  people  of  Woodbridge 
and  Mr.  Wade;  but  appointed  him 
“to  supply  during  the  vacancy.” 
Mr.  Wade,  however,  immediately 
on  his  return  to  Woodbridge,  pur- 
sued his  former  obnoxious  course; 
and  at  length  formally  recanted  the 
resignation  of  his  pastoral  charge 
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made  to  the  presbytery,  and  op- 
posed the  settlement  of  another 
pastor.  Preparatory  to  a solemn 
suspension  of  Mr.  Wade  from,  the 
exercise  of  his  ministry  in  Wood- 
bridge,  the  presbytery  formed  the 
longest  minute  which  is  found  in 
their  records,  a part  of  which  is 
as  follows — “ Whereas  for  these 
several  years  we  have  endeavoured 
to  accommodate  the  differences  be- 
tween Mr.  Wade  and  the  people 
of  Woodbridge,  after  some  time, 
at  his  own  proposal,  we  admitted 
him  as  a member  of  our  presbytery, 
and  he  submitted  himself  willingly 
to  our  Constitution,  which  we  hoped 
would  have  been  effectual  for  the 
taking  away  these  unhappy  divi- 
sions, but  to  our  sad  disappoint- 
ment we  have  found  them  continue 
and  rather  increase.”  Here  was 
a Constitution  made  known  and 
adopted — Could  this  be  done  in 
some  verbal  conversation  only?  If 
not,  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing in  writing,  on  the  missing 
pages  of  the  old  records,  for  noth- 
ing that  remains  can  be  called  a 
Constitution.  8.  There  is  docu- 
mentary evidence,  that  some  years 
before  the  adopting  act  of  the  Sy- 
nod in  1729,  in  one  presbytery  at 
least,  that  of  New  Castle,  a regu- 
lar and  formal  subscription  to  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 
was  required  of  all  who  received 
license  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
that  presbytery.  From  the  records 
of  the  presbytery  now  before  us, 
we  transcribe,  from  a page  set 
apart  for  the  purpose,  the  follow- 
ing items — “I  do  own  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith  as  the 
Confession  of  my  Faith — Sic  sub- 
scribitur>— -Will.  M'Millan — at 
White  Clay  Creek,  Sept.  22d, 
1724.”  “ I do  own  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  of  Faith  as  the 
Confession  of  my  Faith — Sic  sub- 
scriber— Ahch1.  Cook — at  the 
head  of  Christiana  Creek,  7br. 
1726.”  “ I do  own  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  of  Faith  as  the 
Confession  of  my  Faith — Sic  sub- 


scriber— Hugh  Stevenson at 

the  head  of  Christiana  Creek,  Sept. 
13th,  1726.”  It  farther  appears, 
that  a meeting  of  this  presbytery 
was  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  1729, 
(we  presume  during  the  sitting  of 
the  Synod)  and  one  day  before  the 
passing  of  the  adopting  act,  we 
find  the  following  subscription — 
“At  Philadelphia,  Sept,  the  18th, 
1729 — I do  own  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  before  God 
and  these  witnesses,  together  with 
the  Larger  and  Shorter  Cate- 
chisms, with  the  Directory  thereto 
annexed,  to  be  the  Confession  of 
my  Faith,  and  rule  of  life  and  man- 
ners, according  to  the  word  of 

God” Sic  subscribitur John 

Tennent.” 

F'rom  the  statement  now  before 
the  reader,  we  think,  as  already 
intimated,  that  the  strong  probabi- 
lity is,  that  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  original  presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  as  the  basis  of  union 
and  future  action,  there  was  a foi»‘ 
mal  and  written  declaration  that 
the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  Catechisms  and  Directory 
for  worship,  should  form  the 
Standards,  or  Constitution,  of  the 
ecclesiastical  body  then  establish- 
ed ; and  consequently  that  the 
statement  of  professor  Miller  dn 
regard  to  this  point  is  not  correct. 
If  it  be  asked,  why  did  the  Synod 
think  it  necessary  to  pass  the  de- 
claratory act  of  1729,  if,  according 
to  our  opinion,  the  same  thing  had 
been  done  by  their  predecessors  ab 
initio? — we  think  the  question  is 
easily  answered.  The  original 
presbytery  had  become  so  large, 
that  in  1716  it  was  divided  into  the 
four  presbyteries  mentioned  by 
professor  M.,  and  a Synod  was 
formed  of  the  whole.  When  these 
presbyteries  came  to  act  separately , 
they  did  not  act  uniformly,  in  re- 
gard to  the  point  in  contemplation 
— Of  this  there  is  inferential  evi- 
dence of  a conclusive  character,  in 
the  records  of  the  Synod.  We 
have  seen  that  the  presbytery  of 
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New  Castle,  following,  as  we  think, 
the  example  of  the  mother  pres- 
bytery, formally  adopted  the  West- 
minster Confession,  Catechism, 
and  Directory.  Whether  this  was 
done  in  any  other  of  the  three  re- 
maining presbyteries  we  have  not 
ascertained — probably  it  was.  But 
that  it  was  not  adopted  in  all,  is 
clear  from  the  controversy  which 
arose,  and  of  which  professor  Mil- 
ler gives  an  account.  Congrega- 
tionalism, brought  in  by  the  mem- 
bers who  came  from  New  Eng- 
land, prevented  the  explicit  adop- 
tion of  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion in  the  presbyteries  in  which 
these  members  formed  a majority, 


or  a considerable  part.  This  gave 
great  dissatisfaction  to  the  strict 
Presbyterians.  Collectively  taken 
they  were  still  a considerable  ma- 
jority, they  were  ardently  attached 
to  the  Scotch  Forms;  they  knew, 
as  we  believe,  that  these  were  the 
basis  of  the  original  association, 
and  were  still  the  Standards  in  a 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies 
composing  the  Synod,  and  they 
thought  it  both  reasonable  and 
highly  important  that  they  should 
be  so  in  the  whole.  Hence  their 
zeal  for  an  adopting  act  of  the  en- 
tire Synod,  which  after  some  years 
of  controversy  they  obtained. 

( To  be  continued.) 


Utteratp  anti  jpljilogopfjical  ^intelligence,  etc. 


From  the  Christian  Observer  for 
the  months  of  April  and  May  last, 
we  extract  several  of  the  first  arti- 
cles for  this  department  of  our 
work  the  present  month.  The  first 
article  contains  information  which 
would  have  been  of  use  to  our- 
selves if  we  had  received  it  sooner. 
It  may  be  of  use  to  others. 

American  packets  are  frequently  sent  to 
ue  (generally  newspapers  or  reporta  of  so- 
cieties) directed  to  be  delivered  free  of 
charge  at  our  publisher's,  but  which  the 
parties  who  undertake  to  convey  them 
drop  into  the  Liverpool  Post-office,  whence 
they  arrive  in  London  with  a postage  of 
from  eight  or  ten  shillings,  to  two  or  three 
pounds.  A single  newspaper,  or  penny- 
tract,  wrapped  in  brown  paper,  is  some- 
times charged  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings. 
Such  packets  we  are  obliged  to  decline 
taking  in;  and  we  fear  that  some  of  our 
trans-Atlantick  correspondents,  in  conse- 
quence, blame  us  for  supposed  negligence 
in  not  noticing  their  favours  which  are 
lying  useless  in  the  post-office  waste-room. 
We  conjecture  that  among  these  returned 
packets  are  several  Temperance  Society 
and  Colonization  Society  Reports;  but  the 
London  Post-office  will  not  allow  any  clue 
to  the  contents  of  such  a packet  without  the 
payment  of  the  postage  ; and  has  even  the 
meanness  to  seal  up  the  ends,  lest  the 
party  should  see  that  it  is  only  an  old 
newspaper,  or  something  not  worth  tak- 
ing in  at  so  heavy  a cost,  and  thus  decline 


receiving  it.  It  were  surely  but  fair  in 
such  cases  to  allow  the  party  to  know  what 
are  the  goneral  contents  of  a packet  thus 
heavily  charged;  whether  letters,  newspa- 
pers, a pamphlet,  or  a deed  anil  valuables, 
&c.;  and  then  to  leave  him  to  take  it  or  not, 
as  he  secs  fit.  It  is  an  extortion  unworthy 
of  England  to  charge  heavy  Bums,  at' per 
ounce,  for  wrappers  and  packthread, 
which  foreigners,  ignorant  of  our  Post- 
office  regulations,  lavish  as  freely  as  if 
they  wero  sending  by  an  errand  cart.  We 
should  not  have  said  so  much  upon  so  tri- 
fling a matter,  were  it  not  that  it  operates 
as  a literary  and  religious  embargo  be- 
tween countries  which  ought  to  rejoice 
in  cultivating  a mutual  friendship.  The 
American  Post-office  circulates  pamphlets, 
&c.  for  a few  cents,  to  a distance  of  two 
thousand  miles ; while  in  our  small  island 
every  thing  beyond  a sheet  of  paper  is 
charged  with  a prohibitory  postage.  Our 
American  friends  who  carelessly  drop 
huge  parcels  into  English  Post-offices  will 
be  astounded  to  learn  that  the  charge 
from  Liverpool  to  London  is  3s.  Bd.  por 
ounce,  21.  18s.  8 d.  for  a pound  weight, 
and  a large  octavo  volume  weighs  several 
pounds.  The  whole  system  is  preposte- 
rous. A large  double  newspaper,  in  vir- 
tue of  four-pence  stamp-duty,  pays  no- 
thing in  postage ; whereas  the  same  pa- 
per, ifinclosed,  would  pay,  in  many  parts 
of  the  island,  more  than  its  weight  in  sil- 
ver. 

Among  the  valuable  curiosities  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  a copy  of  Luther's 
German  Version  of  the  Bible  (the  last  edi- 
tion superintended  by  himself),  printed 
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in  1541.  It  was  purchased  for  the  Muse- 
um for  2551.  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Hibbert's 
Library,  a few  years  since.  It  contains 
the  autograph  of  Luther  himself,  and  also 
those  of  Bugenhagin,  Melancthon,  and 
Major,  the  fellow-labourers  of  Luther  in 
the  great  work  of  the  Reformation. 

Bishop  VVarburton  says  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Bishop  Hurd  : “ Take  a plain 
man  with  an  honest  heart,  give  him  his 
Bible,  and  make  him  conversant  in  it,  and 
I will  engage  for  him  that  he  will  never 
bo  at  a loss  to  know  how  to  act  agreeably 
to  his  duty  in  every  circumstance  of  life. 
Yet  give  this  man  a good  English  transla- 
tion of  Aristotle's  Ethicks,  one  of  the 
most  complete  works  for  method  in  its 
kind,  and  by  the  time  he  has  got  to  the 
end  of  it  1 dare  say  he  will  not  under- 
stand one  word  he  has  boen  reading." 

Mr.  Irving  has  been  deposed  from  the 
ministry  by  the  presbytery  of  Annan.  The 
chief  of  the  allegations  in  the  charges 
against  him,  was  his  perilous  statements 
respecting  the  person  of  our  Lord.  He 
urged  in  substance  in  reply,  that  he  did 
not  consider  our  Lord's  nature  as  peccant 
but  only  as  peccable  ; but  there  cannot  be 
a shadow  of  doubt  that  his  whole  theolo- 
gical system  is  at  utter  variance  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
under  whoso  authority  he  exercised  his 
ministry,  as,  we  lament  to  say,  it  is  with 
a higher  and  infallible  standard. 

A new  brotherhood  of  Knights  Tem- 
plars are  trying  to  revive  in  Paris  the  ab- 
surd mummeries  of  the  dark  ages.  They 
lately  came  to  mass  clothed  in  white  tu- 
nicks  ornamented  with  red  crosses,  with 
plumes  on  their  heads,  and  large  swords 
in  their  hands,  as  if  they  were  on  their 
march  to  vanquish  the  Saracens.  To  what 
purpose  this  phantasmagoria  in  the  nine- 
teenth century?  Do  they  hope  that  either 
Popery  or  chivalry  will  gain  converts  bv 
these  absurd  exhibitions  ? 

English  Protestants  in  the  present  day, 
who  view  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  in 
an  abstracted  form,  apart  from  the  jug- 
glery and  practical  absurdities  with  which 
it  has  ever  been  inseparably  connected, 
can  scarcely  estimate  the  magnitude  of  its 
evils.  We  discern  these  more  graphically 
when  we  read  such  statements  as  the  fol- 
lowing, which  was  stuck  up  three  or  four 
years  ago  in  the  churches  of  Madrid. 
“ The  sacred  and  royal  bank  of  piety  has 
relieved  from  purgatory,  from  its  establish- 
ment in  1721,  to  November  1826, 

1,030,395  souls,  at  an  expense 

of £1,720,437 

11,402,  ditto,  from  Novem- 
ber, 1826,  to  No- 
vember, 1827  . 14,276 

1,041,797  £1,734,703 

“ The  number  of  masses  calculated  to 


accomplish  this  pious  work,  was  558,921  ; 
consequently,  each  soul  cost  one  mass  and 
nine-tenths,  or  thirty-four  shillings  and 
fonrpence.” 

It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  any 
thing  more  exquisitely  absurd  if  it  were 
not  most  basely  fraudulent,  than  such  a 
pretended  balance-sheet  drawn  up  with  all 
the  accuracy  of  a hospital  cash-account, 
or  a Bible  Society’s  Annual  Report.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  Roman  Catholicks  found 
ample  funds  to  support  missions,  if  their 
reports  could  detail  facts  like  these.  Pro- 
testants can  only  enumerate  the  number 
of  their  missionaries,  schools,  catechu- 
mens, and  communicants,  with  such  hope- 
ful facts  as  may  have  occurred  within 
their  earthly  knowledge  of  penitent  in- 
quirers, consistent  converts,  and  dying  be- 
lievers ; but  what  a peg  for  a Ilible  or  Mis- 
sionary Society  speech  would  be  a resolu- 
tion to  the  following  effect : “ Moved  by 
— , and  seconded  by  — , and  resolved  una- 
nimously, that  during  the  last  year,  by 
means  of  the  Society's  labours,  14,276  souls 
had  gone  to  heaven  at  an  expense  of  34x. 
4d.  each.”  The  newspapers,  last  year, 
mentioned  a late  Sponish  law-suit,  in 
which  tho  heirs  of  a rich  man  sued  the 
church  for  the  recovery  of  moneys  paid 
under  the  will  of  the  deceased,  to  pur- 
chase at  the  fair  market  price,  twelve  thou- 
sand masses  for  his  soul ; whereas  the 
priests,  though  they  took  the  money,  ob- 
jected to  the  labour,  and  tbs  Popo,  at  their 
request,  abridged  it,  pronouncing  that 
twelve  masses  should  be  as  beneficial  as 
twelve  thousand.  The  Council  for  the 
Church,  in  answer  to  this  allegation  of 
non-performance  of  contract,  produced 
the  Pope's  certificate,  that  the  soul  had 
been  delivered  by  the  efficacy  of  those 
masses,  and  that  value  being  thus  re- 
ceived, there  was  no  breach  of  contract. 
This  argument,  we  presume,  gained  the 
cause  ; but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  oc- 
curred to  either  party  to  follow  out  the  in- 
ference, which  is,  that  if  one  mass  will  do, 
there  is  no  use  in  paying  for  so  many,  and 
that  Popery  is  in  this,  as  in  other  respects, 
the  grossest  impostor  which  the  world  has 
ever  produced.  Would  that  the  publica- 
tion of  such  facta  as  the  above,  would  put 
Protestants  upon  their  guard  against  the 
seductions  of  a superstition  which  is  said 
to  be  making  many  converts  in  our  highly 
favoured  land. 

It  is  common  in  Germany,  and  causes 
no  ridicule,  notwithstanding  the  preva- 
lence of  Neology  and  Infidelity,  to  impose 
baptismal  names;  such  as  were,  not  with 
perfect  justice,  or  even  accuracy  as  to  the 
fact,  made  a ground  of  reproach  to  the 
English  Puritans  and  Parliamentarians. 
For  example:  Trangot,  trust  in  God; 
Gotlib,  love  God,  Theophilus;  Gottlob, 
praise  God;  Leberecht,  live  uprightly  ; 
Fridrich,  Frederic,  peaceful,  lrenteua; 
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Gottfried,  Peace  of  God,  Godfrey;  Gott- 
hilf,  help  from  God. 

A friend  has  kindly  favoured  ub  with  the 
following  interesting  paragraph. 

People  who  aro  not  in  the  habit  of  look- 
ing into  statisticks  are  not  aware  of  the 
vast  disproportion  in  the  density  of  the 
population  between  the  different  sections 
of  the  United  Slates.  New  England  is 
far  more  densely  settled  than  any  other 
section  of  the  country.  In  fact,  the  po- 
pulation of  Massachusetts  which,  in  this 
respect,  far  exceeds  that  of  the  other  New 
England  Slates,  presents  a greater  num- 
ber to  the  square  mile  than  many  of  the 
countries  in  Europe,  even  including  some 
of  those  which  have  for  centuries  been 
considered  populous  kingdoms.  Spain,  for 
instance,  has  an  average  of  but  sixty - 
three  individuals  to  the  square  mile  ; Scot- 
land but  seventy-one;  Denmark  but  seven- 
ty-six; while  Massachusetts  has  seventy- 
eight.  Wo  subjoin  a list  of  the  several 
states  of  the  Union,  with  the  number  of 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  in  each  re- 
spectively, viz: 

Massachusetts  has  78  to  the  square  mile; 
Connecticut,  63;  Rhode  Island,  62;  New 
York,  44;  Now  Jersey,  38;  Delaware,  38; 
Maryland,  32;  Pennsylvania,  20;  New 
Hampshire,  28;  Vermont,  28;  Ohio,  25; 
South  Carolina,  18;  Virginia,  17;  Ten- 
nessee, 17;  Kentucky,  lo;  North  Caro- 
lina, 15;  Maine,  12;  Indiana,  10;  Geor- 
gia, 9;  Alabama,  6;  Louisiana,  5;  Illi- 
nois, 3 ; Mississippi,  2;  Missouri,  2. — Bos- 
ton Atlas. 

The  Aila.htus  glandulosa  is  an  orna- 
mental, or  timber  tree,  a native  of  China, 
of  recent  introduction  into  our  country. 
It  is  frequently  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Tree  of  Heaven , probably  from  its  rapid 
and  tall  growth.  For  planting  in  streets 
and  parks  it  has  already  become  popular. 
We  have  seen  at  Providence,  (where  we% 
believe  it  was  first  introduced, ) and  at 
Philadelphia,  trees  that  have  been  planted 
out  eight  or  ten  years,  which  are  gene- 
rally and  greatly  admired.  They  have 
also  been  more  recently,  but  extensively, 
planted  about  New  York.  The  Ailantus 
was  introduced  into  the  Albany  Nursery 
about  six  years  ago,  where  it  withstood 
the  severe  winter  of  1831-2,  and  where  it 
has  since  been  extensively  multiplied. 
The  growth  is  very  rapid,  often  ten  feet 
or  more  in  a season,  in  young  trees.  The 
leaves  are  large,  resembling  much  the  su- 
mac, unequally  pinnate,  with  foot  stocks 
from  one  to  three  feet  in  length;  and  it 
has  numerous  green  flowers  in  a termi- 
nate pedicle.  The  flowers  are  monmeious, 
and  it  is  not  known  that  the  female  plant 
is  yet  among  us.  The  tree  grows  well 
upon  a poor  soil,  particularly  if  it  is  cal- 
careous. The  wood  is  hard,  heavy,  glos- 


sy like  satin,  and  susceptible  of  a very 
fine  polish. — Genesee  Farmer. 

Large  Apple  Tree. — There  is  at  present 
standing  in  Duxbury,  county  of  Plymouth, 
an  apple  tree  remarkable  for  its  age,  size, 
and  fruitfulness.  This  tree  is  over  forty 
feet  in  height,  branches  very  wide,  spread- 
ing and  large  ; the  circumference  of  the 
trunk,  eight  inches  from  the  ground,  is 
sixteen  feet;  and  four  feet  from  the  ground 
it  spreads  into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
is  nine  feet  in  circumference.  These 
again  spread,  the  larger  into  three,  tho 
smaller  into  two  branches,  each  of  which 
equals  an  ordinary  apple  tree  in  size.  It 
covers  with  its  branches  a space  of  ground 
thirty-one  paces  in  diameter.  In  its  most 
fertile  days,  it  bore  seventy-six  bushels  of 
apples  for  winter  use,  and  not  many  years 
since,  the  fruit  made  ten  barrels  of  cider, 
besides  thirty  bushels  for  the  cellar.  Its 
ascertained  age  is  near  one  hundred  years. 
It  still  is  quite  productive  and  sound,  the 
upper  and  lower  branches  bear  alternately. 
The  fruit  is  of  a pleasant  sour,  rather  ten- 
der, but  keeps  well  all  winter. — JVeic  Eng- 
land Farmer . 

Egyptian  Newspaper. — A journal  is 
now  published  at  Alexandria,  under  the 
title  of  Miszer  IVekaiesi  (Egyptian  News). 
The  vignette  of  this  paper,  in  opposition  to 
the  Ottoman  Crescent,  presents  half  a 
sun,  shining  forth  from  behind  a pyramid, 
on  the  side  of  which  stands  a flourishing 
young  palm  tree.  On  the  left  of  the  vig- 
nette aro  these  words: — “ Printed  at  the 
office  of  the  Divan  of  Events  in  the  Royal 
Castle.”  This  paper,  which  is  in  the  Ara- 
bic and  Turkish  languages,  gives  no  poli- 
tical news,  but  is  confined  to  civil  and  mi- 
litary subjects,  which  have  merely  a lo- 
cal interest. 

Expedition  in  Travelling. — A gentle- 
man who  left  Germantown  on  Thursday 
morning,  taking  the  rail  road  line  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  York,  reached  that 
city  in  time  for  dinner,  staid  two  hours 
there,  and  reached  Newport,  (R.  I.)  the 
next  morning.  After  a stay  of  six  hours 
he  returned  to  New  York,  and  spending 
two  hours  again  in  that  city,  reached  Phi- 
ladelphia in  season  to  take  an  early  after- 
noon trip  on  the  Germantown  road  to 
meet  his  family,  Friday  being  the  only 
day  on  which  he  had  been  separated  from 
them.  The  distance  travelled  is  about  525 
miles. 

A Curious  Fact. — A letter  from  Wheel- 
ing  says — “ Another  circumstance  which 
I consider  a singular  one,  never  having 
seen  it  mentioned  as  having  taken  place 
any  where  else,  is  that  the  martins,  and 
even  the  domestick  pigeons  left  us  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease — [Cholera] 
they  are  now  [14th  ult.]  returning,  which 
I take  to  be  a good  omen.  Was  this  in- 
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■tinct,  or  what  other  cause  induced  them 
to  abandon  their  friends  ?” 

City  of  London. — London  measures  se- 
ven and  a half  miles  in  length,  from  east 
to  west,  by  a breadth  of  five  miles  from 
north  to  south,  its  circumference,  allow- 
ing for  various  inequalities,  is  estimated 
at  thirty  miles,  while  the  area  of  ground 
it  covers  is  considered  to  measure  no  less 
than  eighteen  miles  square. 

A trader  in  bees,  during  the  last  month, 
carried  safely  several  boxes  of  hives  from 
Kennebcck,  in  Maine,  to  Quebeck.  He 
travelled  during  the  night,  and  set  his 
bees  out  during  the  day  to  feed  and  con- 
tinue their  work,  which  they  did  with 
their  usual  activity  and  regularity. 

Interesting  Fact. — Comparative  length 
of  life  of  drunkards  and  sober  men.  Dur- 
ing the  last  six  months  thirty-eight  adults 
have  died  in  the  Boston  Almshouse.  Of 


these  twenty-nine  were  iatemperate 
drunkards,  and  their  average  ages,  thirty- 
eight  years.  It  is  believes  that  the  other 
nine  had  lived  sober  lives,  aBd  the:r  ave- 
rage ages  were  seventy-one  years. 

Wyoming  Monument. — On  Wednesday 
last  the  corner  stone  of  the  Wyoming  .Mo- 
nument was  laid,  and  it  is  said  that  eighty 
skeletons  have  been  found,  a ad  were 
placed  within  the  monumental  sepulchre. 
Tbere  is  scarcely  one  that  has  beca  axa- 
mined  but  presents  the  marks  of  the  toma- 
hawk on  loo  head. 

Moravians. — The  latest  statement  «f 
the  Moravian  brethren  males  the  whee 
number  of  tbeir  sect,  dispersed  over  the 
globe,  to  consist  of  not  more  thin  1 6.000 
members.  Notwithstanding  this,  they 
maintain  127  missions  for  d»  conversion 
of  the  heathen,  at  an  annual  expense  of 
$60,000,  £9000. 
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RETURN  OF  REV.  MR.  PINNEY  FROM 
AFRICA. 

While  a number  of  ministerial 
brethren  were  coming  together  at 
a weekly  prayer  meeting,  in  the 
study  of  the  editor,  on  Monday 
morning  the  8th  inst.  Mr.  Pinney 
entered  among  them.  Our  sur- 
prise at  seeing  him  was  great;  and 
our  pleasure  in  conversing  with 
him  since,  has  not  been  small. 
He  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the 
6th,  (Saturday)  and  although  he 
had  preached  in  the  Northern  Li- 
berties of  the  city  on  the  previous 
day,  we  had  supposed  him  to  be 
still  in  Africa,  till  he  approached  to 
take  us  by  the  hand. 

Mr.  Pinney  states  that  he  left 
Liberia  just  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rainy  season — He 
found,  upon  calculation,  that  his 
expenses,  if  he  should  remain  idle 
there,  (as  all  are  compelled  to 
do  while  the  rainy  season  lasts) 
would  more  than  equal  the  ex- 
pense of  a voyage  to  Philadelphia. 
He  therefore  believed  that  he  could 
in  no  way  so  well  serve  the  mis- 
sion in  which  he  is  engaged,  and 
to  which  he  feels  an  unabated  at- 


tachment, as  by  coming  to  this 
country,  and  here  spending  his 
time  during  the  rainy  season  on 
the  African  coast,  in  the  service 
of  the  Board  under  winch  he  acts 
— intending  to  return  as  soon  as 
the  periodical  rains  at  Liberia  shall 
cease.  For  ourselves,  we  consider 
this  movement  of  Mr.  Pinney  as  a 
new  instance  of  his  zeal  and  de- 
votedness, and  of  his  discernment 
and  prudence  also.  It  was  oar 
opinion,  which  we  expressed  to 
him  in  a letter  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Barr,  that  he  ought  not  ta 
go  to  Africa  without  a fellow  mis- 
sionary. But  he  had  made  all  his 
arrangements  for  the  voyage,  and 
thought  it  his  duty  to  proceed. 
He  has  gone;  he  has  seen  the  coun- 
try; he  has  made  an  excursion 
into  the  interior,  as  far  as  a na- 
tive prince,  through  whose  coun- 
try he  had  to  pass,  would  permit 
him  to  proceed;  he  has  acquired 
much  useful  information;  and  he 
has  been  acclimated,  so  far  as  this 
can  be  effected  by  passing  happily 
through  two  turns  of  the  country 
fever,  which  he  represents  as  by 
no  means  so  terrifick,  since  the 
right  method  of  treating  it  has 
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been  ascertained,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be,  and  in  fact  was,  when 
the  first  emigrants  arrived  at  Mon- 
rovia. 

Mr.  Pinney  left  Philadelphia  this 
morning  (July  9)  for  Princeton. 
He  hopes  there  to  obtain  a fellow 
labourer,  perhaps  more  than  one. 
Subject  to  the  direction  of  “ The 
W '(•stem  Foreign  Missionary  Socie- 
ty»”  he  hopes  to  travel  and  preach 
pretty  extensively  in  the  Presby- 
terian church,  and  to  be  instru- 
mental in  awakening  the  attention, 
stimulating  the  zeal,  and  prompt- 
ing the  liberality  of  the  members 
' of  this  church,  in  the  sacred  and 
most  interesting  duty  of  sending 
the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  He  can 
now  speak  of  what  he  has  seen, 
and  testify  of  what  he  has  known, 
in  a short  experience  of  the  mis- 
sionary life.  We  earnestly  hope 
that  he  will  not  only  be  successful 
in  obtaining  missionary  coadju- 
tors for  the  evangelizing  of  some 
of  the  dark  parts  of  the  great  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  but  in  stirring  up 
extensively  a missionary  spirit  in 
our  beloved  church.  May  the 
Lord  whom  he  serves,  and  whose 
command  to  “ go  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature”  he  is  desirous  to  see  ful- 
fu Hilled  by  himself  and  by  others, 
prosper  his  labours  and  crown  his 
efforts,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
with  an  abundant  and  glorious 
success. 

We  have  not  received  the 
“ Western  Missionary  Chronicle” 
for  June,  and  therefore  cannot  iay 
before  our  readers  the  details  of 
the  Mission  to  Hindostan,  sent  out 
by  the  Western  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society,  which  we  intimated 
last  month  that  we  expected  to  take 
from  that  publication,  for  our  pre- 
sent number. 


roRF.ioM. 

It  is  calculated  that  at  least  one 
third  of  the  population  of  the  world 
Ch.  Mv.— Vol./I. 


speak  the  Chinese  language.  Hence 
the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures in  that  language  is  incalcu- 
lably important,  in  the  great  enter- 
prise of  converting  the  world  to 
God.  As  connected  with  this  ob- 
ject, the  following  letters,  which 
we  take  from  the  “ Monthly  ex- 
tracts” for  May,  of  the  “ British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,”  must 
prove  highly  interesting  to  the 
friends  of  the  Bible  cause. 


From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison. 

Canton,  China,  Oct.  2!),  1832. 

Your  interesting  letter  of  June,  1631, 
did  not  reach  me  till  July,  1832.  1 have 
soon  tbo  proceedings  of  your  Anniversary 
last  May,  and  rejoico  exceedingly  in  tho 
peace  of  the  Society.  I am  sure  the  ex- 
cellent nobleman  who  presided  must  have 
felt  delighted  on  that  day,  especially  when 
Contrasted  with  the  Anniversary  of  1631. 

Wo  have  had  more  of  tho  Holy  Scrip- 
tures sent  up  to  China  this  last  season 
than  at  any  former  period ; and  Mr. 
Gutzlaff,  who  has,  1 believe,  written  to 
you,  carried  a-cousiderable  number  to  the 
north  of  China,  on  the  coast,  to  Corea, 
and  the  Loo-Choo  Islands.  He  sent,  by 
the  hands  /if  some  official  persons,  one 
copy  to  the  King  of  Corea,  who,  however, 
declined  to  accept  it. 

Mr,  Gutzlaff  has  gone  another  voyage 
to  the  north — which  is  bis  third — carry- 
ing Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  Tracts. 
Thus,  I trust,  the  word  of  the  Lord  will 
spread,  and  his  wondrous  works  be  made 
known  throughout  China  and  surrounding 
nations.  I have  tho  pleasure  to  state, 
that  the  American  Churches  have  taken 
up  the  cause  of  China.  Messrs.  Bridg- 
mpn  and  Abeel  were  their  first  missiona- 
ries. Mr.  Stevens  has,  a day  or  two  ago, 
arrived  ou  the  coast,  in  the  ship  Morrison 
— named  after  me,  I believe,  by  its  pious 
owner,  Mr.  Olipbant,  a devoted  servant  of 
Christ,  and  a friend  of  China:  he  is  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  ; yet  opens  his  fac- 
tory in  China  for  the  reception  of  Mis- 
sionaries from  Congregational  Churches. 
Mr.  6 (evens  is  sent  to  preach  to  seamen 
in  China,  and  also  to  study  the  language 
for  missionary  purposes.  We  have  ano- 
ther Chinese  Student  in  Mr.  Winterly, 
who  is  here  for  his  health,  and  is  acting 
as  Chaplain  to  the  Factory  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Vuchell,  who  has  gone  to 
Knglaud  on  a visit. 

The  American  Christians  wish  their 
missionaries  to  distribute  Bibles  at  Arne 
rican  expense , to  which,  of  course,  we  can 
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have  no  objection.  Mr.  Bridgman  and  I 
have  consulted  about  printing  an  edition 
of  our  Translation  in  China,  for  his  con- 
stituents ; but  have  not  yet  decided  on  the 
measure.  Thus  the  means  are  increas- 
ing! hy  the  Lord’s  good  hand  upon  us ; 
and  1 trust  His  hand  will  work  with  us, 
and  with  ray  successors  in  this  field  of 
labour. 

During  the  summer,  I have  employed 
our  lithographic  press  in  printing  Scrip- 
turo-sheet  Tracts;  most  of  which  Mr. 
Gutzl&ff  has  taken  with  him.  Mr.  Bridg- 
man has  also  procured  a lithographic  press, 
which  ho  intends  using  in  a similar  man- 
ner. 

May  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  be  with  us  all ! 


From  the  Rev.  Charles  Gutzlaff. 

Macao  y Sept.  24,  1832. 

I never  before  addressed  the  Socioty ; 
yet  under  the  present  circumstances  it 
will  be  pardonable.  You  heard  of  my  stay 
in  Siam,  and  the  completion  of  the  Trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament : since  that, 
the  Lord  has  opened  a groat  door  for  the 
dissemination  of  his  holy  word  in  China. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  lost  year, 

1 visited,  in  a junk,  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces of  the  Chinese  Empire  ; viz.  Can- 
ton, Fo-chan,  Chang-tong  in  Pih  che  le, 
and  Manchow  Tartary ; and  made  a be- 
ginning with  the  distribution  of  the  word 
of  life.  I entered  afterwards  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Honourable  East-lndia  Com- 
pany, and  revisited  Canton,  Fo-chan,  and 
Changtong  ; saw  Che  Kcang,  and  Kcang 
Nan;  wont  over  to  Corea;  and  imparted 
the  word  of  eternal  life  also  to  some  Ja- 
panese, whom  we  met  at  Loo  Choo,  in 
the  harbour  of  Napa  Keang.  It  will  be 
gratifying  to  you,  when  you  hear  that  our 
Bibles  and  Tracts  havo  created  a great 
sensation  in  tho  Chinese  Empire.  Wei, 
the  Deputy  Governor  of  Fo-chan  and  Che 
Keang,  sent  a copy  of  the  Scripture  Les- 
sons and  our  principal  Tracts  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  recommended  him  very  ear- 
nestly to  have  the  doctrines  duly  exa- 
mined. 

I had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  his  ma- 
jesty the  King  of  Corea  with  a copy  of  the 
Bible:  he  refused  to  accept  it,  but  will 
have  repented  of  it.  but  if  even  this  was 
not  the  case,  his  officers  have  received 
these  inestimable  treasures,  and  the  word 
of  God  will  gnin  a footing  in  Corea.  I 
entertain  the  same  hopes  of  Loo  Choo, 
where  a great  many  Bibles  and  Tracts 
were  scattered  amongst  all  classes : and  os 
I ought  to  have  tho  faith  of  a mustard- 
seed,  I humbly  hope  that  tho  word  of  God 
which  we  gave  to  the  Japanese  will  bring 
forth  fruits  in  abundance.  In  China,  uo 


remark  was  made  upon  the  free  distribu- 
tion of  the  Gospel : there  was  no  open  in- 
terference of  the  Government,  neither  has 
the  Emperor  expressed  his  displeasure. 
Thus  I consider  this  empire  more  accessi- 
ble than  many  other  heathen  countries  ; 
and  you  will  not  wonder  at  my  going  to 
make  a third  trial.  1 know  very  well  the 
risk  I run ; but  also  the  Lord’s  saying, 

11  He  that  loses  his  life  for  me  shall  find 
it.”  Should  1 doubt  to  embark  in  the  most 
dangerous  undertaking,  as  long  as  the 
mignty  Saviour  opens  the  door,  which 
nobody  can  shut s 

In  faith  on  Him,  who  has  begun  the  glo- 
rious work,  1 may  say,  that  we  very  soon 
shall  want  about  10.000  copies  of  tho  New 
Testament,  for  distribution  in  Cochin 
China,  Tonquin,  Hainatn,  Maritime  China, 
Manchow  Tartary,  Corea,  Satsuma,  and 
Loo  Choo.  Please  to  give  me  sorno  ac- 
count of  the  Manchow  Translation,  of 
which  1 have  seen  tho  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew. 

1 deeply  regret  that  the  Indo-Chinese 
Translations  are  not  yet  printed  ; but  a s 
we  wish  to  visit  some  parts  of  Eastern 
Siam  and  Cambodia,  wc  shall  try  to  get  at 
least  one  Gospel  printed,  in  order  to  make 
a feeble  beginning  in  both  the  Siamese 
and  Cambodian. 

I humbly  recommend  this  work  to  your 
special  prayer.  Oh  that  China  might  live 
before  God  ! — that  that  hateful  prejudice 
of  Christians,  that  nothing  can  be  done  in 
China  itself,  might  vanish'. — that  God 
migh  reveal  Ilia  glory! 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  COMMUNICATIONS  OF 
THE  MISSIONARIES. 

Kailua , on  Hawaii. 

Wo  have  been  sensible  for  some  time 
that  the  number  of  inhabitants  on  this 
island  is  on  tho  decrease.  Thero  is  an 
almost  constant  moving  of  the  peoplo  to 
tho  leeward  islands,  especially  since  the  re- 
moval of  the  governor  ( Kuakirn ) to  Oahu. 
Some  leave  by  order  of  the  chiefs,  and 
others  go  on  their  own  responsibility.  At 
a late  census  of  this  district  (Kona)  the 
number  of  inhabitants  fell  short  of  thirteen 
thousand.  The  whole  number  in  the 
island  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained. 

This  decrease  in  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants has,  of  course,  had  some  influence  in 
lessening  the  number  in  our  congregations 
on  the  Sabbath.  The  decrease,  however, 
is  not  great.  Our  place  of  worship  is 
generally  well  filled  on  the  morning  of  the 
Lord’s  day.  In  the  afternoon  our  congre- 
gations have  uniformly  been  smaller  than 
in  the  former  part  of  the  day.  This  differ- 
ence in  the  number,  who  attend  morning 
and  evening,  is  not,  however,  confined  to 
this  station,  it  is  more  or  less  true  at  the 
other  stations  in  these  islands  The  public 
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services  of  the  holy  Sabbath  aro  too  tedious 
for  those  who  do  not  engage  in  them  with 
all  the  heart.  Tho  truths  of  the  gospel 
have  lost  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  they 
have  no  longer  the  powor  to  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  those  whose  hearts  neither  love 
nor  design  to  practise  its  holy  require- 
ments. The  restraints  of  God's  law,  ami 
the  duties  enjoined  in  the  gospel  are  what 
the  nnhumhlcd  sinner  does  not  relish,  and 
he  would  rather  spend  his  Sabbath  in  sleep, 
or  in  listless  indifference,  than  to  go  to  tho 
house  of  God  and  bo  told  of  his  state,  and 
ch  aracter,  and  future  prospects.  The  gos- 
pel, if  it  does  not  soften,  serves  to  harden 
the  heart.  Wherever  it  has  boon  published 
it  has  proved  a savour  of  life  unto  life  to 
some,  and  of  death  unto  death  to  others. 
And  why  should  it  have  a different  effect 
hero?  The  human  heart  is  substantially 
the  same  in  every  ago  and  in  every  nation. 
“ Tho  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God, 
for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God, 
neither  indeed  can  be."  And  it  will  remain 
in  this  hostile  posture,  till  it  is  subdued  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Did  we  depend  on  an 
arm  of  flesh,  or  on  an  eloquent  tongue  for 
success  in  preaching  the  gospel,  we  might 
well  despair.  But  we  are  assured,  that  it 
is  not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  the 
Spirit  of  tho  Lord.  It  is  on  his  living 
agency  that  we  depend  for  every  real  con- 
vert to  the  Christian  faith.  To  him  we 
look  for  strength  to  preach  and  to  render 
the  word  effectual  to  tho  conversion  of 
souls. 

Notwithstanding  the  diminished  interest 
which  some  manifest  in  listening  to  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  number  of  at- 
tentive hearers  is  gradually  increasing,  and 
wo  devote  two  half  days  in  a week  to 
giving  private  instruction  to  serious  in- 
quirers, who  come  to  our  houses  for  that 
purpose.  We  would  not,  however,  be  un- 
derstood to  imply  that  there  is  any  thing 
like  a general  revival  of  religion. 

The  members  of  the  church  generally 
appear  well  and  aro  active.  Of  the  four 
who  had  been  suspended  for  misconduct 
when  we  last  wrote,  two  have  been  re- 
ceived again,  having  given  evidence  of 
sincere  ponitence.  Fifteen  were  baptized 
and  received  to  the  church  in  February 
last,  and  twenty-six  now  stand  propounded. 

At  the  examination  of  the  schools  in  this 
vicinity  in  February  last  there  were  in  all 
three  thousand  and  four  hundred  scholars. 
Ofthcse,  twelve  hundred  were  ablo  to  road 
with  facility  in  any  of  our  printed  books ; 
some  were  able  to  read  by  spelling  out 
their  words  ; but  the  greatest  part  were  in 
their  first  lessons.  The  Sabbath  school 
continues  much  tho  samo  as  when  we  last 
wrote.  It  contains  the  greater  part  of  the 
congregation,  and  wo  hope  much  from  it. 
It  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bishop  In  the  evening  of  the  Sab- 


bath a prayer-meeting  of  the  teachers  is 
held  to  supplicate  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  school. 

The  assignments  to  this  station  in  trans- 
lating the  Scriptures  have  not  been  com- 
pleted. The  first  book  of  SAmuel  has  been 
translated  and  a part  of  the  second,  and  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  revised ; and  transla- 
tions of  Fowle’s  Arithmetic  and  Colburn’s 
First  Lessons  nro  completed,  and  nearly 
ready  for  the  press.  We  hope  ever  to 
be  able  to  report  some  progress  yearly, 
though  it  be  but  little.  Wo  desire  to  pro- 
ceed onward,  till  the  entire  word  of  God  is 
in  tho  hands  of  the  people.  But  the  busi- 
ness must  proceed  slowly,  partly  from  the 
nature  of  the  work  itself,  and  partly  from 
the  want  of  suitable  helps.  In  all  our 
lubour8  and  trials  we  need  moro  of  the 
Spirit  of  Him,  who  went  about  doing 
good. 

(vV/caara.  Tkurslnn  and  Binktip,  May  ?,  Ifcfc?. 

Kaawaloa , on  Hawaii. 

You  will  doubtless  have  been  informed 
before  this  reaches  you,  of  the  death  of 
Naihe,  tho  beloved  chief,  who  resided  at 
Ka&waloa.  lie  had  been  ill  about  ten  days, 
but  no  one  supposed  him  dangerously  so, 
as  he  was  about,  and  able  to  do  some  busi- 
ness, till  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  De- 
cember, when  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
a paralytic  affection,  and  from  that  time 
deprived  of  his  speech  and  the  use  of  his 
left  side,  till  his  death  on  tho  morning  of 
the  29th,  about  forty-four  hours  after  the 
attack.  “ Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in 
the  Lord.”  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  his 
people.  His  removal  is  certainly  a very 
great  loss  to  the  nation,  and  especially  to 
this  island.  He  was  a firm  and  steady  sup- 
porter of  good  morals  and  religion.  As  a 
magistrate,  ho  was  decided.  The  Irans- 
ressor  of  the  laws  was  detected  and 
rought  to  punishment ; for  he  bore  not 
the  sword  in  vain.  His  authority  and  ex- 
ample had  a very  great,  as  well  as  a very 
good  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
in  bringing  them  to  the  house  of  God  on 
the  Sabbath.  He  wqs  a constant  attend- 
ant himself.  It  will  not  bo  thought 
strange,  therefore,  that  those  who  were 
influenced  merely  by  the  authority  and 
example  of  a chief  to  attend  the  public 
instruction?  of  the  sanctuary,  should  on  the 
removal  of  such  influence,  be  less  inclined 
to  attend.  This  was  the  fact  for  some 
time  subsequently  to  the  death  of  Naihe. 
The  congregation  on  the  Sabbath  was  less 
numerous,  and  a less  interest  was  gene- 
rally manifested,  in  other  religious  meet- 
ings than  formerly.  Tho  present  state  of 
things  at  that  station,  wo  arc  happy  to 
say,  is  highly  encouraging.  The  health 
of  Mr.  Rugglcs  for  two  or  three  months 
past,  has  been  better  than  it  had  been  for 
as  many  previous  years,  ko  that  he  is  able 
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to  perform  important  labour*  in  superin- 
tending schools,  instructing  a school  of 
teachers  himself,  and  conducting  religious 
worship  on  the  Sabbath  during  our  absence . 

[Messrs.  Thurston  and  Htshvp , May  7,  1832. 

We  have  sought  for  health  from  onecx* 
tent  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  the  other* 
and  have  found  no  place  so  favorable  as 
Kuapehu.  It  is  not  quite  so  cool  here  as 
at  Waimea,  but  it  is  comfortably  so,  and 
the  air  less  subject  to  dampness.  The 
chiefs  and  people  have  nearly  all  left  the 
shore,  and  built  them  houses  near  us.  They 
have  also  built  a convenient  meeting  house 
144  feet  by  50,  which  is  well  filled  on  the 
Sabbath.  Hawaii  feels  the  loss  of  Nailie, 
but  we  have  good  reason  to  think  that 
though  the  loss  to  us  i9  great,  it  is  infinite 
gain  to  him.  His  widow,  Kapiolani,  is 
still  with  us.  She  is  a precious  sister,  a 
burning  and  a shining  light  in  the  midst  of 
her  benighted  countrymen.  The  chief 
desire  of  her  soul  seems  to  be  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners,  and  she  is  always  ready  for 
every  good  word  and  work.  Our  church 
contains  between  70  and  80  members,  the 
most  of  whom,  as  regards  their  outward 
appearances,  adorn  their  profession.  One 
member  is  under  censure. 

Our  Sabbath  school  has  over  400  scho- 
lars, and  is  in  an  interesting  state.  The 
scholars  all  commit  their  verse  a day,  ac- 
cording to  the  system.  The  common 
schools  which  come  under  the  influence  of 
this  station  are  GO  in  number,  and  contain 
about  6,000  learners.  We  feel  very  happy 
after  being  so  long  alone,  in  having  asso- 
ciates stationed  with  us  ; and  we  hope  with 
the  new  strength  they  give  us,  to  do  much 
more  for  the  schools  and  for  the  people 
generally,  than  we  have  hitherto  been  able 
to  do.  At  present  I have  a school  of  50 
scholars,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are 
teachers,  whose  studies  are  geography, 
arithmetic,  and  reading  the  Scriptures, 
Mrs.  R.  has  also  day  and  evening  schools 
of  about  40  adults  in  the  same  studies. 

Mr.  Haggles,  Sept.  ID,  IKS. 

Hilo,  on  Hawaii. 

In  regard  to  the  great  subject  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel  we  are  able  to  state,  that 
having  received  grace  from  on  high  the 
word  is  regularly  preached.  The  morning 
service  on  the  Sabbath  is  fully  attended, 
though  the  congregation  i9  perhaps  less 
than  it  was  the  last  year.  The  cause  of 
the  diminution  is  not  clear  to  us.  Perhaps 
it  is  one  among  other  indications  that  that 
reverso  of  affairs  is  about  to  take  place, 
which  has  ever  been  expeeted  both  by  tho 
missionaries  in  this  field,  and  by  our  friends 
in  Christian  lands.  Tho  afternoon  service 
is  not  so  well  attended  ns  tho  morning, 
though  the  congregation  if  compared  with 
those  in  America  would  be  callcf  an  over- 


flowing one.  At  four  o’clock  we  have  a 
Bible-class  which  is  well  attended.  Tho 
lesson  is  the  verses  for  the  Sabbath  school 
the  week  following.  The  teachers  of  the 
Sabbath  school  constitute  the  class.  After 
repeating  the  verses,  they  are  questioned 
in  respect  to  the  meaning,  and  receive  ex- 
planation where  it  is  needed.  Afterward 
such  remarks  are  made  to  the  multitude 
present  as  naturally  suggest  themselves 
from  tho  portion  of  Scripture  explained. 

We  have  a Sabbath  school  of  about  350 
scholars.  They  are  divided  into  classes  of 
12.  Most  of  the  mission  family  usually 
attend,  and  after  the  teachers  have  ex- 
plained tho  lesson,  one  of  our  number 
questions  the  whole  school.  The  scholars 
seem  interested,  and  we  are  encouraged. 

Wednesday  aftornoon,  instead  of  being 
devoted  to  a lecture  as  formerly,  is  now 
occupied  in  reviewing  the  sermons  and 
Bible  class  Iossons  of  the  preceding  Sab- 
bath. The  readiness  with  which  the  peo- 
ple answer  questions  proposed  to  them, 
shows  a very  encouraging  attention  to  the 
preaching  of  the  gospoi.  The  expecta- 
tion of  being  questioned  upon  what  they 
hear  on  the  Sabbath  leads  them  undoubt- 
edly to  listen  with  more  attention  than  they 
otherwise  would  do.  The  Wednesday 
exercise  is  about  as  fully  attended  as  the 
afternoon  service  on  the  Sabbath.  The 
monthly  concort  and  other  meetings  for 
prayer  complete  the  public  means  of  grace, 
which  we  have  hitherto  used  for  the  salva- 
tion of  this  people. 

You  will  perceive  that  the  meetings  of 
an  exclusive  character,  open  only  to  per- 
sons of  certain  moral  qualifications,  have 
been  discontinued.  Their  influence,  we 
found,  was  to  foster  pride  and  self-right- 
eousness. We  have  reason  to  fear  that 
many  individuals  in  these  associations 
have  relied  upon  their  membership,  more 
than  upon  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  salvation 
of  their  souls.  The  meetings  undoubtedly 
were  a source  of  much  improvement  to 
tho  people,  but  we  believe  that  the  same 
benefits  may  bo  secured  by  other  meetings 
which  are  not  liable  to  the  same  objections. 
At  present  all  our  meetings  are  equally 
open  to  tho  moral  man  and  tho  vilest  sin- 
ner. Our  principle  is,  when  the  gospel  is 
preached  let  every  man  attend  who  has  a 
soul  to  savo. 

In  respect  to  the  eagerness  of  the  people 
to  obtain  the  Scriptures,  we  would  state, 
that  it  is  such  as  to  encourage  us,  though 
by  no  means  such  as  you  may  suppose. 
YVith  a few  worthy  exceptions,  the  people 
arc  vastly  more  anxious  for  this  world's 
goods  than  for  the  word  of  God.  When 
we  say  there  is  an  encouraging  sale  of 
books,  you  must  remember  wc  speak  com- 
paratively, and  in  reference  to  a heathen 
people. 

1 Messrs,  fhhblc  and  /.yman,  Of-t.  Ill,  1832. 
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IRELAND. 

A controversy  is  going  on  in 
our  country  between  Protestants 
and  Papists.  We  recommend  to 
all  our  readers,  who  wish  to  know 
the  real  merits  of  the  opposite  sys- 
tem of  Protestantism  and  Popery, 
to  peruse  attentively  the  following 
article,  and  judge  by  our  Saviour’s 
rule,  “ By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
then)."  Let  it  be  noted,  that  by  the 
best  estimate  that  can  be  made, 
t here  are  little  short  of  “ three  hun- 
dred” popish  priests  and  friars  lo- 
cated in  Galway,  and  the  adjacent 
region — an  ample  provision  for 
the  spiritual  instruction  of  a popu- 
lation of  80,000  souls,  if  the  teach- 
ers did  not  need  teaching,  as  much 
as  those  to  whom  they  act  as  spi- 
ritual guides.  We  take  the  article 
from  the  “ Religious  Intelligence” 
contained  in  the  May  No.  of  the 
Evangelical  Magazine.  There  is 
every  appearance  that  the  state- 
ment in  the  article  is  materially 
correct — The  editors  of  the  Maga- 
zine, it  will  be  perceived,  “ recom- 
mend attention”  toil. 

Claims  of  the  Town  of  Galway  upon 
British  Christians. 

[We  recommend  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing extract  of  a letter  sont  to  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Cooper,  of  Dublin,  by  a minister 
who  is  an  eye-witness  of  tho  mournful 
scenes  he  here  describes.] 

To  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Cooper. 

My  dear  Sir,— 1 beg  leave  to  lay , through 
you,  before  tho  Trustees  of  Lady  Hunting- 
don's Irish  Mission,  a statement  of  tho 
very  strong  claims  of  the  town  of  Galway 
on  their  attention.  No  place  in  Ireland, 
with  which  I am  acquainted,  possesses 
claims  of  more  appalling  interest.  Tho 
town  contains  a population  of  40,000. 
Ecclesiastically  connected  with  it,  is  a dis- 
trict around  the  town,  embracing  soven 
parishes,  containing  another  40,(K)0.  Of 
the  whole  80,000,  scarcely  1,000  aro  pro- 
fessed Protestants,  and  for  tho  whole  thcro 
is  only  one  Protestant  place  of  worship, 
statedly  attended  by  not  more,  upon  an 
average,  than  2(H),  or  250  persons ! There 
are,  indeed,  five  clergymen  in  the  town — 
the  Warden  and  four  Vicars;  but  even  the 
respectable  portion  of  tho  Protestants 
complain  that  they  never  receive  a douii- 
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ciliary  visit  from  one  of  these,  except  when 
they  specially  send  for  him  under  domes- 
tic affliction.  At  least  two  of  the  clergy- 
men appear  to  be  men  of  God,  and,  for 
any  thing  1 know  to  the  contrary,  all  five 
may  be  evangelical  preachers ; yet  as  it  re- 
spects every  practical  purpose  of  a gospel 
ministry,  and  every  means  of  real  useful- 
ness to  the  soul,  even  the  Protestants  of 
Galway,  beyond  the  mere  hearing  of  an 
occasional  sermon  in  the  parish  church, 
aro  in  a state  of  painful  destitution. 

As  to  the  Roman  Catholics — 39,000  im- 
mortal souls  in  tho  town  itself,  and  40,000 
more  in  the  district  immediately  around  it 
— the  darkness  which  hangs  over  them,  is 
as  marked,  as  awful,  as  unbroken,  as 
dreadful  in  every  way,  as  that  which 
covers  Hindostau,  Central  Africa,  or  the 
Chinose  empire. 

This  vast  population  know  nothing,  and 
in  every  moral  point  of  view,  are  as  far 
from  the  gospel — from  even  the  slightest 
or  least  possible  means  of  accoss  to  it — as 
almost  any  heathen  tribe  in  the  world  ! 1 
cannot  think  of  their  condition  without 
feeling  my  heart  wrung  with  a kind  of 
agony.  Popery  is  just  as  dreadful  a 
thing  amongst  them  at  this  hour  as 
ever  it  was  in  any  part  of  Europe  during 
the  dark  ages.  Wickedness,  immortality, 
profaneness  of  every  sort,  abound  to  an  ex- 
tent the  most  appalling,  and,  to  any  per- 
son recontly  arrivod  from  England,  almost 
incredible.  Sins,  which  tho  Holy  Spirit 
commands  us  not  to  name,  are  committed 
here  upon  so  awful  a scale,  as,  if  all  other 
proof  were  wanting,  would  make  the  single 
town  of  Galway  certain  evidence  of  the 
fearful  accuracy  of  the  description  John 
gives  in  the  Book  of  Revelations,  of  the 
uncloan  woman  of  Rome.  Were  there 
a book  descriptive  of  Irish  Popery,  Galway 
would  require  a distinct,  a peculiar,  a spe- 
cific chapter  to  itself;  for  Popery  here — 
as  to  its  superstition,  the  moral  debase- 
ment of  it,  its  despotic  spirit,  its  utter  ex- 
clusion of  every  thing  that  can  be  called 
“ light,”  knowledge,  morality,  social  order, 
or  any  thing  else,  is  far  other,  and  far,  far 
worse,  than  l have  observed  it  to  bo,  at 
least  in  any  other  part  of  Connaught.  I 
have  known  Galway,  and  havo  somewhat 
attentively  considered  it,  during  two 
years;  and  every  successive  time  1 have 
looked  at  it,  or  thought  of  it,  I have  felt 
increasing  conviction  of  its  deplorable  con- 
dition, and  more  and  more  regret  and  won- 
der that  so  very,  very,  very  little  has  been 
attempted  for  its  amelioration.  In  tho 
town  are  four  nunneries,  and  five  friaries, 
nnd  tho  inmates  of  these  aro  far  fom  being 
inactive : they  teach  what  they  call 
schools,  and  exert  a prodigious  amount  of 
influence  over  the  infatuated  public  mind 
How  many  priosts  there  aro,  I know  not; 

I have  frequently  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
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tain  the  number,  but  could  not  aucceed  ; 
a common  round  computation  is,  that,  in- 
cluding friars,  the  number  is  little  short  of 
three  hundred.  Three  hundred  unhappy 
men  ' who,  generally  speaking,  are  as  ac- 
tive in  the  support  of  their  appalling  super- 
stition as  most  missionaries  are  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed 
God  ; and  alas  I unutterably  more  success- 
ful ! it  is  anguish  to  think,  whore  there 
is  such  a host  of  willing  workmen  to  la- 
bour for  what  in  every  way  is  the  destruc- 
tion— the  destruction  of  eighty  thousand 
precious,  immortal,  woe  begone,  perishing 
souls, — there  is  not  among  all  that  great 
population,  one  missionary,  one  practical 
minister  of  the  word  of  life,  one  Scripture 
reader,  one  Irish  teacher,  one  circulating 
schoolmaster,  or  any  one  person  whatever, 
who,  in  any  way,  or  by  any,  even  the 
most  indirect  means,  sends  or  carries  the 
gospel  of  salvation  into  so  much  os  one 
Roman  Catholic  habitation.  Great,  great, 
O Lord,  is  the  harvest ! I pray  thee,  I be- 
seech thoe,  I implore  thco,  Father  of  mer- 
cies, move,  O move  thy  servants,  who 
have  the  means  of  doing  so,  to  send  la- 
bourers into  this  wide, great,  solemnly  im- 
portant held  I 

Scripture  reading  seems  clearly  the  sort 
of  labour  of  which  Galway  stands  moat  in 
need.  1 have  conversed  with  several  in- 
fluential persons  here,  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  Scripture  reading  in  the  town  ; 
and,  while  they  agree  with  me  respecting 
the  desirableness,  or  rather,  the  necessity 
of  it,  they  concur  in  thinking,  as  respects 


so  many  of  the  population  as  would  fully 
employ  two,  or  even  three  readers,  there 
would  at  the  onset  be  greater  facilities 
and  fewer  hindrances  than  in  most  small 
towns  or  country  parishes.  Though  the 
frionds  in  Galway  are  few,  very  few,  yet 
I think  it  by  no  means  unlikely  that  if 
Scripture  readers  could  be  bad  on  no  other 
terms,  a fair  proportioh  of  even  pecuniary 
asssistance  might  be  contributed  towards 
their  support.  But,  for  several  reasons, 
it  would  be  highly  desirable  that,  in  the 
first  instance,  at  least  one  Scripture  reader 
should  bo  sent  hither  altogether  at  the 
charge  of  the  society  employing  him,  and 
without  any  solicitation  of  local  subscrip- 
tion toward  the  payment  of  his  salary. 
From  offers  that  have  been  already  made, 
I should  expect  that  after  seeing,  during  a 
few  weeks,  the  first  reader's  operations,  a 
few  frionds  would  cheerfully  volunteer  a 
subscription  of  £ 10  or  15£,  or  even  a lar- 
ger sum,  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  a 
second  reader. 

Pormit  me,  dear  Sir,  very  respectfully, 
though  most  earnestly — 1 would  almost 
say,  imploringly — to  beg  the  attention  of 
the  Trustees  of  Lady  Huntingdon’s  Mis- 
sion, to  tho  statements  I have  submitted, 
and  to  solicit,  if  the  proposal  can  in  any 
way  be  met  by  tho  state  of  their  funds, 
that  they  would  appoint  a reader  to  this 
darkest  of  Irish  towns — this  neediest  and 
most  interesting  of  the  spheres  of  labour, 
to  which  the  attention  of  any  body  of  men 
labouring  for  tho  evangelization  of  Ireland 
can  well  bo  turned. 
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We  take  from  a daily  newspaper  the  following  statement  of  the 
latest  advices  from  liurope — We  shall  afterwards  add  a few  articles  of 
information,  derived  from  other  sources,  together  with  some  remarks 
of  our  own. 

Confirmation  of  Peace  between  the  Porte  anti  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  raising  of  the  Dutch 
Embargo,  Convention  between  England  and  F ranee,  and  Holland  and  Belgium. 

JYei r York,  July  8. 

By  tho  packet  ship  Caledonia,  captain  Graham,  from  Liverpool,  whence  she  sailed 
on  1st  of  Jeno,  we  havo  roceived,  says  the  Standard,  Liverpool  papers  of  that  date, 
London  do.  of  31st  May. 

Tho  rumoured  poaco  bolwocn  the  Porto  and  tho  Pacha  of  Egypt  has  taken  place. 
Tho  London  Times  of  31st  of  May,  commenting  on  this  fact,  and  the  pacification  of 
Holland  and  Belgium  (tho  terms  ol  which  will  bo  found  below)  says — 

It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  we  can  announce  tho  pacification  of  the  East, 
nearly  in  the  same  breath  that  wo  announced  a preliminary  treaty  for  securing  the 
peace  of  the  West.  Tho  accounts  from  Constantinople  to  the  8th  inst.  contain  an  as- 
suranco  of  tho  concession  by  the  Sultan  of  those  points  which  tho  Viceroy  of  Egypt 
bad  originally  domanded  as  tho  fruits  of  bis  conquest,  and  the  conditions  of  his  re- 
treat. Ilis  Highness  the  Sublime  Porto  could  not,  indeed,  formally  enter  into  a poli- 
tical contract  on  equal  terms  with  his  Highness,  the  rebel  Pacha  of  Egypt,  but  he  has 
dono  every  thing  in  tho  way  of  concession  which  a treaty  between  equals  could  bo  ex- 
pected to  accomplish.  Ho  has  granted  his  “ imperial  benevolence"  to  bis  vassal,  along 
with  tho  government  of  all  tho  countries  for  which  he  contended  Of  course,  the 
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Viceroy  of  Kgypt  having  boon  always  accustomed  to  the  language  which  his  lata  mas- 
ter employs,  and  being  himself  in  the  habit  of  using  the  same  terms  to  his  inferiors, 
cannot  quarrel  with  the  use  of  words  when  he  secures  the  enjoyment  of  real,  substan- 
tial, and  independent  power. 

Thu  Satrap  of  Egypt  is  now  a more  potent  monarch  than  the  Head  of  the  Faithful, 
who  grants  him  his  pardon  and  promises  him  his  clemency.  He  possesses  not  only  tho 
dominions  whoso  resources  have  enabled  him  to  extend  his  power,  but  tho  whole  of 
Crete,  which  had  been  before  grunted  him,  and  the  Holy  hand,  together  with  tho 
country  and  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  from  the  limits  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile.  Ho  has  thus  obtained  sea  porta  for  his  navy,  a great  accession  of  contiguous 
territory  and  population  necessary  for  his  permanent  security,  and  a national  boundary, 
easily  defended  against  foreign  aggression. 

The  Times  proceeds  with  severity  of  remark  on  the  conduct  of  Russia,  and  calls 
upon  Western  Europe  to  watch  the  autocrat  with  a jealous  eye. 

The  following  are  the  articles  of  Convention  between  the  Four  Powers 
Article  I. — Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratification  of  the  present  con- 
vention, their  Majesties  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  tho  King  of  tho  Fronch,  will  take  off  the  embargo  which  they  have  placed 
upon  the  ships,  vessels  and  goods,  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  tho  Netherlands;  and  all  the  vessels  detained,  together  with  their  cargoes,  shall  be 
immediately  released,  and  restored  to  their  respective  owners. 

In  like  manner,  His  Majesty  tbo  King  of  the  Netherlands  will  revoke  the  measures 
taken  in  his  states  with  respect  to  tho  English  and  French  tings. 

Art.  II.— At  tbe  same  period  the  Netbcrland  troops,  both  of  the  royal  navy  and 
army,  at  present  detained  in  France,  shall  return  to  tbe  states  of  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  with  their  arms,  baggage,  horses,  and  other  effects  belong- 
ing either  to  tho  corps  or  to  individuals. 

Art.  III. — So  long  as  the  rolations  between  Holland  and  Belgium  aball  not  be  set- 
tlod  by  a definitive  treaty,  bis  Netlierland  Majesty  engages  not  to  recommence  hosti- 
lities against  Belgium,  and  to  Icavo  the  navigation  of  tbe  Scheldt  entirely  free.  / 
Art.  IV. — Immediately  after  tho  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prosont  con- 
vention, the  navigation  of  the  Meuse  shall  bo  opened  to  commerce ; and  until  a defi- 
nitive arrangement  be  made  in  this  respect,  itshnll  be  subjected  to  the  provisions  of  the 
convention  signed  at  Mentz,  31st  of  March,  1831,  for  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  so 
far  as  those  provisions  may  be  applicable  to  the  said  river. 

Tbe  communication  between  the  fortress  of  Maeslricht  and  the  frontier  pf  North 
Brabant,  and  between  tho  said  fortress  and  Germany,  shall  be  froo  and  without  impe- 
diment. 

Art.  V. — The  high  contracting  parties  engage  to  occupy  themselves,  without  delay,, 
about  the  definitive  treaty  which  is  to  fix  the  relations  between  the  states  of  bis  Majes- 
ty tbe  King  of  tho  Netherlands,  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  and  Belgium.  They 
will  invite  the  Courta  of  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia  to  become  parties  thereto. 

Art.  VI. — The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratification  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  London  in  10  days,  or  aooner,  if  possible. 

Exflahatort  Article. — It  is  agreed  between  the  high  contracting  parties,  that  the 
stipulation  relative  to  the  complete  cessation  of  hostilities,  contained  m article  th'eeof 
the  convention  of  this  day,  comprehends  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  that 
part  of  Limburg  which  is  provisionally  occupied  by  the  Belgian  troops.  It  is  more- 
over understood,  that  until  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty,  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  the  said  articlo  three  or  tbe  convention  of  this  day,  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt  shall  take  place  on  the  same  footing  as  before  tbe  1st  of  November  of  1832. 

The  present  explanatory  article  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it  were 
inserted  word  for  word  in  the  convention  of  Ibis  day.  It  shall  be  ratified,  and  tbe  ra- 
tification shall  be  exchanged  at  tho  samo  time  as  those  of  tbe  said  convention. 

In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  Convention  an  Order  in  Council,  taking  off  the 
Dutch  Embargo  was  published  in  a supplement  to  the  London  Gazette  of  29th  May. 

ENGLISH  AFFAIRS. 

A long  debate  took  place  in  the  Houso  of  Lords  on  the  30th  May,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Abolition  of  Negro  Slavery  in  the  British  West  Indies.  No  decision  was  had,  and 
Lord  Althorp  stated  that  tho  subject  must  “ take  its  chance"  on  the 31st  May,  after  the 
discussion  of  the  Bank  question.  In  reference  to  that  question,  Lord  Althorp,  to  a 
question  by  Sir  Robert  reel,  stated  that  ho  should  positively  bring  the  subject  up  on 
the  31bI  May,  with  tho  view  of  giving  tho  Directors  an  opportunity  of  holding  proper 
consultations  thereon.  The  Times  of  31st  says, 

We  have  read  an  excellent  pamphlet  on  the  Bank  Question,  entitled  “ An  Impartial 
Inquiry,"  by  a Merchant.  The  author  shows  conclusively  that  tbo  Bank  might  well 
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allow  a deduction  of  more  than  £100,000,  from  the  sum  paid  it  by  Government,  for 
the  management  of  the  publick  business.  We  shall  see  to-night  whether  the  deduc- 
tion is  not  to  amount  to  a higher  sum. 

The  settlement  of  the  Belgian  question,  and  the  taking  off  the  Dutch  embargo,  will 
give  new  life  to  the  trade  of  Holland,  and  the  two  noble  Dutch  ships,  now  in  this  port, 
may  proceed  unmolested  to  their  destinations. 

Beside  what  is  contained  in  the  foregoing  newspaper  paragraphs,  wo  are  not  aware  of 
any  new  and  important  changes  in  the  state  of  publick  affairs  within  the  last  month, either 
in  the  old  world  or  the  new.  Peace,  we  believe,  now  pervades  the  world,  except  the 
speck  of  tear  in  Portugal,  and  some  domestic  janglings  in  the  Southern  part  of  our  own 
continent.  But  when  we  thus  speak  of  peace,  we  refer  to  what  is  formal  and  appa- 
rent, rather  than  to  what  is  real  and  cordial.  It  appears  to  us  that  a great  part  of  Eu- 
rope, and  much  of  Asia  also,  is  like  a region  under  which  a concealed  volcano  is  burn- 
ing, and  preparing  for  an  explosion.  There  is  an  anxious  conflict  in  feeling  and  ef- 
fort constantly  going  on,  between  the  people  and  their  rulers — the  former  to  recover 
their  rights,  and  the  latter  to  withhold  them,  and  to  retain  the  remainder  of  the  feu- 
dal system,  and  the  usages  of  a by  gone  age.  The  popular  spirit  will  at  ^ast  prevail — 
in  some  countries  sooner,  in  others  later,  but  in  all  eventually.  The  physical  power 
is  with  the  people  ; and  man  is  not  like  the  elephant,  the  horse,  and  the  ox.  lie  can 
acquire,  and  he  is  now  rapidly  acquiring,  a knowledge  of  the  fact  that  his  submission  is 
voluntary,  and  that  he  can  overpower  his  ruler  whenever  he  pleases:  And  when  rulers 
are  drivers,  and  drive  hard,  they  only  hasten  the  crisis  of  open  resistance  and  rebellion. 
Almost  the  whole  of  continental  Europe  is  fast  tending  to  domestic  convulsion  ; and 
times  are  critical,  extremely  critical,  even  in  Britain — Whet  will  be  the  result  of  the 
Reform  in  church  and  state  now  going  on,  is  a doubtful  problem,  which  only  time  can 
solve  ; and  is  so  regarded  by  the  ablest  British  wrritcrs  and  statesmen  themselves.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Mohammedan  power  and  religion,  which  rose  together,  and  cannot 
exist  separately,  are  manifestly  and  rapidly  on  the  decline.  Russia  perceives  this,  and 
as  she  has  mainly  contributed  to  crush  the  Musselraan,  so  she  is  determined  to  take  his 
spoils  chiefly  to  herself.  This  awakens  the  jealousy  of  Britain  and  France,  with  whom 
Austria  and  Prussia  will  most  probably  at  length  unite,  and  the  consequences  of  a con- 
flict among  those  groat  powers  may  ensue,  and  prepare  tho  way  for  new  and  great 
changes.  But  wo  will  speculate  no  further — Wo  would  much  rather  got  on  scriptural 
ground.  Wo  know  that  God  will  turn  and  overturn  among  tho  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
till  He  shall  come  whose  right  it  is  to  reign — The  signs  of  tho  times,  indicate  that 
the  reign  of  Immanuel,  tho  king  of  Zion,  the  Prince  of  peace,  is  approaching.  In 
what  manner  the  rise  and  fall  of  states  and  empires  will  accomplish  this,  we  know  not. 
Events  alone  can  unfold  it  to  mortal  view.  “ Tho  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  people  tremble 
— The  Lord  reigneth,  let  tho  earth  rejoice.” 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  observe  that  our  sister  ropublicks,  in  the  southern  section  of 
our  continent,  are  gradually  advancing,  as  wo  hope,  to  a slate  of  peace,  and  some- 
thing like  a permanent  settlement.  Peace,  it  appears,  is  rostored  in  Mexico — Santa 
Anna,  it  is  stated,  has  had  the  patriotism  and  the  magnanimity,  to  resign  all  preten- 
sions to  the  Presidency  of  that  great  republick. 

The  President  of  the  United  Stntes  has  returned  to  Washington.  He  proceeded  on 
his  Eastern  and  Northern  tour,  and  was,  it>  all  the  places  through  which  ho  passed, 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  respect  and  honour,  till  ho  reached  Concoad, 
in  New  Hampshire.  But  his  exertions  to  reciprocate  the/tcstiinonials  of  enthusiastick 
attachment  which  were  heaped  upon  him,  so  impaired  his  health  and  strength,  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  rftop  and  to  return — He  did  so,  and  travelled  with  the  Mail  back 
to  the  seat  of  government — passing  through  the  intervening  places  so  rapidly,  that  his 
arrival  at  and  departure  from  them,  could  only  be  announced  together. 

Tho  Cholera  is  awfully  prevalent  in  tho  western  and  southern  parts  of  our  land — Its 
recent  ravages  in  the  stute  of  Kentucky  have  been  of  the  most  appalling  kind.  How 
far  it  will  extend  is  known  only  to  Him,  of  whom  it  is.said — “ Before  ilira  went  the 
pestilence.”  The  voice  of  this  providential  dispensation  to  our  whole  country,  and  to 
every  inhabitant  of  it  is,  lt  Prepare  to  moot  thy  God.”  Oh  that  the  President  of  tho 
United  States  would  meet  what  we  arc  persuaded  is  tho  prevalent  publick  sentiment, 
and  issue  his  Proclamation,  recommending  and  designating  a day  for  general  humilia- 
tion and  prayer. 

* 
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Erratum  in  part  of  the  impression  of  our  present  No  ' 

Page  322,  col.  2d,  lino  20,  for  example  read  exemplar 
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LECTURES  ON  THE  SHORTER  CATE- 
CHISM OF  THE  WESTMINSTER  AS- 
SEMBLY OF  DIVINES ADDRESSED 

TO  YOUTH. 

LECTORS  LXXX. 

Our  Catechism  teaches,  that 
“ In  the  second  petition  of  the 
Lord’s  prayer  which  is,  Thy 
kingdom  come,  we  pray  that  Sa- 
tan’s kingdom  may  be  destroyed; 
and  that  the  kingdom  of  grace 
may  be  advanced,  ourselves  and 
others  brought  into  it  and  kept  in 
it;  and  that  the  kingdom  of  glory 
may  be  hastened.” 

Three  kingdoms  are  mentioned 
in  this  answer — the  kingdom  of 
Satan,  the  kingdom  of  grace,  and 
the  kingdom  of  glory;  and  we  are 
taught  to  pray  for  the  destruction 
of  the  first  of  these  kingdoms,  for 
the  advancement  or  extension  of 
the  second,  and  for  the  hastening 
of  the  third — I will  endeavour  to 
illustrate  each  of  these  particulars 
in  order. 

The  term  Satan  is  a Hebrew 
word,  the  strict  import  of  which 
is,  an  adversary,  an  enemy,  an  ac- 
cuser. He  appears  to  have  been 
originally  an  angel  of  light  of  a 
high  order,  and  the  chief  or  leader 
of  the  angels  who  fell,  and  to  be 
at  present  “ the  Prince  of  the  de- 
vils,” the  same  as  Beelzebub, 
who  is  thus  denominated  in  the 
controversy  of  the  Pharisees  with 
Ch.  Mv.—V ol.  XI. 


our  Saviour.  To  this  apostate  but 
powerful  spirit  there  is  doubtless 
reference,  when  we  read  of  “the 
Prince  of  this  world  being  cast 
out;”  “of  the  God  of  this  world 
blinding  the  minds  of  them  that 
believe  not;”  of  “ the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that 
now  worketh  in  the  children  of 
disobedience;”  and  of  “the  dra- 
gon, that  old  Serpent,  which  is  the 
devil  and  Satan,  being  bound  a 
thousand  years”  in  the  Millennial 
age.  Under  him  is  a host  of  evil 
spirits,  all  engaged  in  promoting 
his  cause,  and  extending  his  em- 
pire. To  this  empire  or  kingdom, 
which  is  directly  and  malignantly 
opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  grace, 
all  unsanctified  men,  from  the  fall 
of  Adam  to  the  end  of  the  world 
have,  according  to  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  belonged,  or  will  be- 
long. It  is  affecting  to  think  how 
extensive,  and  at  times  almost 
universal,  this  empire  or  kingdom 
of  the  enemy  of  God  and  man  has 
hitherto  been.  It  has  included  all 
those  nations  of  the  earth  among 
whom  there  has  been  no  know- 
ledge or  worship  of  the  true  God. 
It  now  includes  the  whole  heathen 
world,  comprising  a very  large 
majority  of  the  human  family.  It 
also  comprehends  all  the  atheists, 
infidels,  holders  of  fatal  heresies, 
and  all  mere  formalists  in  religion, 
who  have  lived,  or  now  live,  under 
2 U 
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the  light  of  the  gospel.  Nay,  we 
have  the  authority  of  inspiration 
for  asserting,  as  already  intimated, 
that  every  unregenerate  sinner  be- 
longs to  the  kingdom  of  Satan;  for 
the  sacred  oracles  declare  that 
“ the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God,”  and  a text,  already  quoted, 
affirms,  that  the  prince  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  air  is  the  spirit  that  now 
worketh  in  the  children  of  diso- 
bedience;— they  are  “ taken  cap- 
tive by  the  devil  at  his  will.” 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
my  dear  young  friends,  that  you 
should  keep  in  mind,  that  those 
over  whom  the  adversary  of  our 
race  extends  his  power  and  em- 
pire, are  his  witling  subjects.  Cruel 
and  fearful  as  his  reign  is,  they  who 
submit  to  it  act  voluntarily;  they 
choose  the  state  of  subjection,  the 
awful  thraldom,  in  which  they  are 
held.  In  other  words,  the  seat  of 
Satan’s  empire  is  in  the  heart  of 
every  unsanctified  sinner.  This  is 
manifest  from  the  passages  of 
Scripture  just  now  repeated.  In 
one  of  those  passages  the  inspired 
apostle,  after  speaking  of  “ the 
spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the 
children  of  disobedience,”  imme- 
diately adds,  “ among  whom  also 
we  all  had  our  conversation  in  time 
past,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the 
flesh  and  of  the  mind;  and  were 
by  nature  the  children  of  wrath, 
even  as  others.”  When,  there- 
fore, we  pray  that  Satan’s  king- 
dom may  be  destroyed,  we  ask 
that  the  mighty  power  of  God 
may  dethrone  him  in  the  hearts 
of  the  children  of  men,  till  the 
whole  world  shall  be  emancipated 
from  his  sway.  This  leads  us  to 
consider 

2.  That  we  are  to  pray  that  the 
kingdom  of  grace  may  be  ad- 
vanced. You  will  understand  that 
whenever  Satan  loses  a subject, 
that  subject  is  translated  into  the 
kingdom  of  God’s  dear  Son — the 
kingdom  of  grace.  This  blessed 
kingdom  was  established  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  Satan,  immedi- 


ately after  the  fall  of  our  first  pa- 
rents; and  they  probublv  were  the 
first  subjects  of  it,  although  the 
adversary,  no  doubt,  thought  that 
he  had  secured  them  for  himself. 
And  from  that  time  onward,  this 
kingdom,  which  is  no  other  than 
the  church  of  God,  has  existed  in 
the  world;  so  that  we  ate  not  to 
pray  for  its  commencement , for 
that  has  already  taken  place,  and 
a promise  has  been  given  that  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it.  In  praying  for  the  ad- 
vancement, or  extension  of  this 
kingdom,  we  have  great  encour- 
agement to  be  importunate  and 
persevering.  For  although,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  empire  of  Sa- 
tan has  hitherto  been,  and  still  is, 
very  extensive,  yet  we  are  assured 
that  such  will  not  always  be  the 
fact.  Infallible  truth  is  pledged, 
that  the  heathen  shall  be  given  to 
Christ  for  his  inheritance,  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for 
his  possession;  that  the  time  shall 
come,  when  men  shall  no  more 
need  to  be  taught,  saying,  know 
the  Lord,  for  all  shall  know  him, 
from  the  least  unto  the  greatest; 
that  the  Prince  of  darkness,  mighty 
as  he  is,  shall  be  bound  and  cast 
into  the  abyss,  and  be  there  shut 
up,  so  that  he  shall  no  more  de- 
ceive the  nations  for  a thousand 
years.  Then  the  kingdom  of  grace 
will  be  more  widely  extended  than 
the  kingdom  of  Satan  has  ever 
been.  For  the  introduction  of  this 
Millennial  era  we  are  constantly  to 
offer  the  prayer  of  faith;  believing 
that  what  God  has  promised,  he 
is  both  able  and  faithful  to  per- 
form. 

In  the  duty  enjoined  in  this  pe- 
tition, the  Catechism  teaches  us 
to  begin  with  ourselves — to  pray 
that  first  we,  and  then  that  othen, 
may  be  brought  into  the  kingdom 
of  grace,  and  kept  in  it.  lloth  we 
and  others,  if  we  have  a place  in 
this  kingdom,  must  have  been 
brought  into  it  by  the  gracious 
and  transforming  influence  of  tbe 
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Spirit  of  God,  accompanying  the 
faithful  dispensation  of  revealed 
truth:  And  we  must  be  kept  in  it 
“ by  continued  emanations  of  grace 
out  of  the  fulness  of  Christ,  where- 
by the  principle  of  grace  is  quick- 
ened, strengthened  and  preserved.” 
Scott,  in  his  excellent  commen- 
tary on  the  petition  of  our  Lord’s 
prayer  which  we  now  consider, 
says— -“This  petition  implies,  first 
an  earnest  desire,  that  this  kingdom 
of  God  may  be  setup  in  our  hearts, 
reducing  all  within  us  to  entire 
subjection  to  Christ  our  King: 
then,  that  it  may  be  set  up  in  the 
hearts  of  our  children,  relatives, 
servants,  friends,  neighbours;  that 
all  who  call  themselves  Christians 
may  be  led  into  the  way  of  truth 
and  holiness;  that  the  true  gospel 
may  be  every  where  preached, 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  sent  down 
from  heaven,  to  render  it  effica- 
cious; and  that ‘ all  kings  may  fall 
down  before  the  Redeemer;  that 
all  nations  may  do  him  service:’ 
and  in  short,  that  in  due  time,  sin 
and  Satan,  and  all  his  party,  may 
be  banished  out  of  the  world,  and 
shut  up  in  hell,  never  more  to  de- 
file or  disturb  the  creation  or  king- 
dom of  God.  Every  thing  rela- 
tive to  the  sending  forth,  qualify- 
ing’, and  success  of  ministers,  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  the  peace 
and  purity  of  the  church,  the  sub- 
version of  Antichristian  Powers, 
and  the  bringing  of  Jews,  Pagans 
and  Mahometans  into  the  church, 
is  implied  in  this  petition.” 

3.  We  are  to  pray  that  the  king- 
dom of  glory  may  be  hastened. 
The  church  militant  on  earth,  is  a 
nursery  for  the  church  triumphant 
in  heaven.  The  latter  is  called  the 
kingdom  of  glory,  because  there 
the  blessed  Redeemer  and  all  his 
faithful  people,  however  they  may 
have  been  disesteemed  and  disho- 
noured by  an  ungodly  world,  will 
appear  ineffably  glorious;  while 
all  their  irreclaimable  enemies  will 
be  clothed  with  shame  and  ever- 
lasting confusion  and  contempt. 


The  saints  in  heaven  will  obtain  a 
perfect  conformity,  in  their  mea- 
sure, to  the  likeness  of  their  glo- 
rified Saviour — “ we  shall  be  like 
him,”  says  the  apostle  John,  “ for 
we  shall  see  him  as  he  is;”  and 
they  will  have  an  uninterrupted 
vision  and  fruition  of  God  to  all 
eternity.  They  will  enter  this 
kingdom  of  glory  immediately  af- 
ter the  dissolution  of  the  body; 
they  will  appear  with  Christ  when 
he  shall  come  at  the  last  day  “ to 
be  glorified  in  his  saints  and  ad- 
mired in  all  them  that  believe;” 
they  will  be  assessors  with  their 
Lord  in  the  condemnation  of  wick- 
ed men  and  angels,  and  will  hear 
his  plaudit  before  the  assembled 
universe,  “ Come  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  you  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world;”  and  thus  shall  they 
enter  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord,  to 
be  ever  with  him,  beholding  and 
partaking  of  his  glory,  with  in- 
creasing and  never  ending  delight. 

When  we  pray  that  this  king- 
dom of  glory  may  be  hastened,  our 
meaning  should  not  be,  that  the 
set  time  for  the  coming  of  Christ, 
either  in  reference  to  our  beatifick 
vision  of  him  immediately  after 
death,  or  his  final  coming  to  judge 
the  world  in  righteousness,  “ should 
be  anticipated , or  come  sooner,  than 
the  moment  fixed  for  it  in  infinite 
wisdom.”  °Jn  the  proper  use  of 
this  petition,  there  is  nothing  more 
than  the  expression  of  that  state 
of  feeling,  in  which  the  soul  of  the 
believer  springs  forward,  if  I may 
so  speak,  to  the  period  of  its 
glorification,  and  is  ready  to  wish 
that  it  were  just  at  hand.  The 
apostle  Paul  expressed  this  feeling 
when  he  said,  “ I have  a desire  to 
depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which 
is  far  better;”  while  yet,  for  the 
good  ol  the  church  and  the  glory 
of  God,  he  was  willing  to  live,  and 
labour,  and  suffer,  till  his  appoint- 
ed time  for  entering  on  his  eternal 
rest  and  reward  should  arrive. 
All  the  people  of  God  must  and 
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do  desire  tq  be  with  Christ  in 
glory,  “ that  an  eternal  period  may 
be  put  to  all  their  sinning,  and  to 
every  thing  that  has  a tendency  to 
detract  from  the  glory  of  his  king- 
dom, and  the  happiness  of  his  sub- 
jects; wherefore,  as  he  saith,  Surely 
I come  quickly : So  they  pray, 
Amen,  even  so  come  Lord  Jesus.",‘ 
The  feelings  of  a holy  soul  in  pray- 
ing that  the  kingdom  of  glory  may 
be  hastened,  are  admirably  ex- 
ressed  in  the  following  beautiful 
ymn,  said  to  have  been  the  last 
composed  by  the  poet  Cowper— 

To  Jesus,  the  crown  of  my  hope, 

' My  soul  is  in  haste  to  bo  gone ; 

Oh  bear  me,  ye  Cherubim,  up, 

And  waft  me  away  to  his  throne. 

Thou  Saviour,  whom  absent,  I love, 
Whom  not  having  seen,  I adore, 
Whose  name  is  exalted  above 
All  glory,  dominion  and  power — 

Dissolve  thou  the  bands  that  detain 
' My  aoul  from  her  portion  in  thee ; 

O break  otf  this  adamant  chain, 

And  mako  me  oternally  free. 

Then  that  happy  era  begins, 

When  arrayed  in  thy  glory  I shine; 
And  no  longer  pierce  with  my  Bins 
The  bosom  on  which  I recline. 

(To  lie  continued.) 


Character  of  the  late  Rev. 
Rowland  Hill— -from  a Sermon 
preached  on  the  occasion  of  his 
death  by  his  much  esteemed  friend 
Mr.  Lay. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Chris- 
tian Observer,  (from  whose  No. 
for  June,  we  take  this  article,) 
says,  very  justly — ■“  Mr.  Jay’s  re- 
marks may  be  serviceable  to  those 
who  are  ready  to  confound  the  en- 
thusiasm of  zeal  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  fanaticism.  The  follow- 
ing are  Mr.  Jay’s  statements: — 

My  beloved  friend  and  honour- 
ed tutor, Cornelius  Winter — whose 

* Fisher. 


life  I published  many  years  ago— 
was  at  Bristol  when  our  friend  first 
arrived  in  that  city;  and  I received 
from  him  many  communications 
which  I have  not  time  to  refer  to 
this  morning;  but  I recollect  how 
often  he  enlarged  upon  this  sub- 
ject, on  his  condition  in  life,  his 
spirituality,  and  his  peculiar  mode 
of  preaching.  He  preached  ia  the 
fields,  he  preached  in  the  streets, 
he  preached  through  all  Wiltshire, 
through  all  Somersetshire, through 
all  Gloucestershire;  and  fled  like 
an  angel  having  the  everlasting 
Gospel  to  preach  to  them  who 
live  on  the  earth;  and  going  forth, 
with  his  Redeemer,  to  display  his 
zeal  without  the  camp,  he  was 
called  on  to  bear  his  reproach;  op- 
posed by  some  of  his  own  connex- 
ions, suffering  persecution  from 
the  world,  and  knowing  what  want 
is,  in  his  circumstances.  I could 
particularize  cases,  and  verify 
them. 

“ The  subject  of  his  preaching 
was  always  the  same.  Never  was 
there  a preacher  who  adhered 
more  to  the  determination  to  know 
nothing  among  men  “ save  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucified.”  He 
was  neither  high  nor  low  in  his 
sentiments;  truth  was  always  ba- 
lanced judiciously  in  his  mind;  his 
‘ heart  was  established  with  grace,’ 
and  he  always  properly  united  doc- 
trinal, experimental,  and  practical, 
in  his  preaching.  He  fell  into  no 
errors;  he  embraced  no  whims;  he 
made  no  new  discoveries— he  never 
thought  of  new  discoveries  in  reli- 
gion; he  was  never  employed  in 
breaking  open  the  seals,  in  blowing 
the  trumpets,  and  pouring  out  the 
vials  of  the  book  of  the  Revela- 
tions;* he  never  pretended  to  have 
the  gift  of  tongues;  and  if  he  had 
his  own  private  opinions,  as  the 

* There  is  somewhat  of  lightness  ia 
these  expressions,  as  ottered  in  extempo- 
raneous speech,  which  Mr.  Jay  will  pro- 
bably amend,  should  he  publish  his  dis- 
course. 
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Apostle  recommends  to  us,  he  had 
1 faith  with  himself  before  God.’  ” 
“ This  was  the  more  remarka- 
ble, as  our  esteemed  friend  had  un- 
questionably a portion  of  eccentri- 
city in  his  composition;  but  this 
was  never  observed  in  the  subject 
matter  of  his  preaching,  but  occa- 
sionally in  the  manner.  Into  this 
he  was  betrayed,  not  only  by  the 
peculiarity  of  his  genius,  but  by  his 
wish  to  strike,  especially  the  lower 
orders,  who  he  thought  (and 
thought  truly)  were  too  much  over- 
looked by  preachers  of  the  present 
day.  But  many  things  of  this  kind 
which  are  related  of  him  are  not 
true — not  one  in  a thousand,  espe- 
cially those  of  an  exceptionable 
kind.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
he  was  very  measured  and  guarded 
in  his  diction,  as  his  preaching 
was  almost  extemporaneous.  He 
could  not,  indeed,  from  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  his  engagements — 
preaching  eight  or  nine  times  a 
week — be  expected  to  be  very  fully 
prepared  for  the  pulpit.  Men  who 
preach  off  hand  have  one  advan- 
tage, that  their  thoughts  are  ndt 
anticipated  by  previous  medita- 
tion: they  may  feel  more  liveliness 
and  freshness,  and  enjoy  more  vi- 
vacity— that  is,  when  they  are  in  a 
good  frame  of  mind; — but  how  is 
it  when  they  are  in  a bad  frame, 
and  when  they  are  perplexed  and 
embarrassed?  And  surely  a man 
who  has  in  prospect  the  privilege 
of  engaging  the  attention  of  an  au- 
dience, and  of  holding  a thousand 
people  by  the  ear  for  an  hour, 
should  consider  this  as  one  of  the 
most  important  duties,  and  be  con- 
cerned to  turn  it  to  the  greatest 
advantage;  and  let  my  younger 
brethren  who  are  here  this  morn- 
ing remember,  that  this  is  not  to 
be  accomplished  by  meditation 
only,  nor  by  prayer,  but  by  study. 
We  are  not  in  the  condition  of  the 
Apostles,  who,  when  they  were 
called  to  appear  suddenly  before 
kings  and  before  councils,  had  the 
promise  that  it  should  be  given 


them  in  that  hour  what  they  should 
speak.  With  regard  to  the  man- 
ner of  preaching,  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  all  should  conform 
to  the  same  model.  The  excel- 
lence of  our  departed  friend  did 
not  consist  in  any  particular  ar- 
rangement or  unity  of  design.  In 
what,  then,  did  it  consist?  It  con- 
sisted in  pleasing  and  striking  sen- 
timents and  sentences.  1 never 
heard  him  in  my  life  without  hear- 
ing something  solemn  and  pathetic, 
and  when  simile  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  example — just  as  the  sun- 
shine succeeds  an  April  shower. 

“ There  was  in  our  departed 
friend  an  uncommon  quickness  of 
conception;  a kind  of  intuition  in 
apprehending  and  seizing  things; 
and  even  much  force  of  argument 
and  profound  thought,  and  brings 
ing  it  down  within  the  reach  of 
the  plainest  capacity;  and  then,  by 
some  familiar  or  shrewd  or  strik- 
ing allusion,  furnish  it  with  a han- 
dle by  which  his  hearers  coukl 
take  it  away.  What  a collection 
of  these  may  be  brought  together 
from  all  his  friends! 

“ There  was  often  a peculiar  ve- 
hemence in  his  manner,  and  loud- 
ness in  his  voice,  especially  in  hts 
earlier  years;  but  there  was  no- 
thingof  mere  rant:  as  in  Whitfield's 
case,  it  was  Occasional,  and  spring- 
ing from'  energy.  There  was  no- 
thingof  atame  and  creamy  smooth- 
ness, which  slid  down  from  the 
minds  and  consciences  of  his  hear- 
ers; a mode  of  preaching  which, 
if  free  from  fault,  is  equally  free 
from  excellencies.  His  aim  was 
always  to  strike,  to  excite,  to  im- 
press, to  interest — in  a word,  to 
accomplish  the  grand  end  of 
preaching  ‘to  turn  men  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  and  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God.’  His  expres- 
sions, therefore,  were  often  tinged 
with  quaintness,  and  full  of  point. 
— His  language  abounded  with 
phrases  the  most  colloquial;  for 
he  loved  plainness  of  speech;  and 
by  this  means  “ the  poor  had  the 
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Gospel  preached  unto  them;’  and 
‘ the  common  people  heard  him 
gladly.’  And  of  whom  was  this 
mentioned  originally?  Need  he  be 
ashamed  of  his  Saviour’s  compa- 
ny? God  forgive  those  ministers 
to  whom  this  commendation, 
though  some  may  deem  it  a re- 
proach, will  not  apply ! Those  that 
sit  still  can  easily  notice  slips  in 
those  who  walk,  and  especially  in 
those  who  run,  from  which  they 
themselves  are  free — not  because 
they  do  it  better,  but  because  they 
do  it  not  at  all.  So  it  is  with  re- 
gard to  those  whose  province  it  is 
to  strike  deep  and  reach  the  heart. 
Some  congratulate  themselves  that 
they  are  free  from  such  faults,  and 
ever  shall  be.  The  reason  is,  that 
they  are  not  capable  of  such  faults. 
I remember  that  one  of  the  non- 
conformist ministers,  who  was  re- 
flected on  by  some  of  his  more  accu- 
rate brethren,  was  said  to  do  much 
more  execution  by  his  wild  notes, 
than  they  did  by  their  set  music. 
And  the  success  of  our  departed 
friend  was  remarkable;  perhaps  no 
minister  was  ever  more  acceptable, 
or  had  so  many  fruits  of  his  minis- 
try; ‘and,’  says  Solomon,4  he  that 
winneth  souls  is  wise.’  Where, 
then,  is  the  wisdom  of  many,  if 
judged  by  this  criterion?” 

The  following  lines  were  written 
by  a particular  friend  of  the  de- 
ceased, who  loved  his  character, 
and  had  long  admired  his  fidelity 
and  usefulness: — 

On  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill. 

Servant  of  God,  farewell ! 

Tbiue  earthly  course  is  run  ; 


We  grieve  to  bear  thy  knell, 

But  thou  hast  vict'ry  won. 
Toilsome  and  long  thy  strife 
Witli  Satan  and  with  sins  ; 
Extended  was  thy  life, 

But  now  thy  rest  begins. 
Thousands,  transported,  hung 
On  those  attractive  strains, 

Which  issued  from  thy  tongue 
Like  fertilizing  rains. 

The  sinner,  struck  with  awe, 

Thy  faithful  warnings  beard, 
When,  from  the  fiery  law, 

Thou  gav'st  the  solemn  word. 

The  mourning,  contrite  soul, 

Thy  gentle  accents  found 
Could  make  the  riven  whole, 

And  staunch  the  bleeding  wound. 
Jesus  was  all  thy  theme 

From  youth  to  rev'rend  age  ; 

Ilia  name,  the  sunlight  beam 
That  rested  on  thy  page. 

When  “ village  scenos"  pourtrayed, 
Thy  lively  pencil  drew, 

Jesus  was  still  displayed 
To  our  admiring  view. 

And  love  to  Him  began, 

J ust  in  thy  manhood's  prims, 

The  missionary  plan : 

That  glory  of  our  time. 

But  now  thy  lips  arc  cold, 

And  silent  is  thy  tongue ; 

The  tomb  thine  aahes  hold — 

Thy  last,  sad  requiem's  sung. 

And  art  thou  silent  now? — 

No  list’ning  throng  around  ? 

No  ! yonder  angels  bow, 

And  gath'ring  saints  surround. 
Sweet  are  the  notes  they  raise, 
Responsive  every  string, 

While  they  assist  thy  praise, 

And  teach  thee  how  to  sing. 

Jesus  is  still  thy  theme, 

And  his  surpassing  love, 

Who  could  such  worms  redeem, 

And  raise  to  joys  above. 

Servant  of  God,  farewell ! 

The  vision  is  too  bright, — 

As  yet,  we  cannot  dwell 

VVilh  saints  in  realms  of  light. 

[Evangelical  Magazine. 
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OBSERVATIONS  OF  A TRAVELLER  IN 
EUROPE. 

( Continued  from  page  303.) 

On  the  27th  we  ascended  Vesu- 
vius. On  our  arrival  at  Portici 
we  were  surrounded  by  a large 


number  of  men  and  boys,  with 
their  mules  and  donkeys,  which 
they  were  eager  to  let  to  us.  Their 
importunities  began  before  we 
stopped,  and  they  escorted  us 
quite  to  Resina,  commending 
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their  beasts,  and  urging  us  to  en- 
gage them.  As  we  drove  rapidly 
and  they  galloped  by  our  sides,  or 
in  our  train,  we  attracted  the  at- 
tention and  excited  the  mirth  of 
the  villagers.  One  of  our  party 
was  curious  enough  to  count  those 
our  unfeed  attendants,  and  found 
their  number  to  amount  to  seven- 
teen. We  selected  one  who  had 
been  named  to  us  as  a guide,  and 
committed  the  charge  of  choosing 
the  beasts  to  him. 

We  left  Resina  at  a quarter  past 
nine,  and  almost  immediately  be- 
gan to  ascend.  The  road  was 
rough  and  stony,  but  the  land  was 
cultivated.  We  passed  by  the 
vineyards  which  produce  the  ce- 
lebrated wine  called  Lachrymx 
Christi.  That  such  a name  should 
be  applied,  and  commonly  used,  to 
denote  a species  of  wine,  indicates 
not  only  shocking  depravity  in 
those  who  first  employed  it,  but  a 
deplorable  want  of  religious  feel- 
ing in  the  community.  How  can 
they  justly  be  called  Christians 
who  thus  make  a mockery  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ?  How  can 
they  hope  to  be  saved  who  turn 
into  a jest  the  means  of  salvation? 

As  we  wound  up  the  mountain 
we  had  charming  views  of  Na- 
ples and  the  Campania  Felix — 
better  even  than  that  from  the 
summit,  which  was  more  distant. 
After  passing  over  the  cultivated 
region,  we  came  to  lava,  which 
was  yet  too  new  to  afford  suste- 
nance to  plants.  Its  appearance 
is  not  much  like  that  of  any  thing 
else,  but  it  bears  some  slight  re- 
semblance to  the  slags  or  scorix 
of  the  blacksmith’s  shop.  When 
we  had  travelled  for  some  time 
over  the  lava  we  turned  to  the  left 
and  ascended  a ridge  of  land.  On 
this  stands  the  Hermitage.  Though 
nearer  to  the  crater  than  any  other 
habitation,  it  is  more  secure  than 
some  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain?  for  its  elevation  must 
prevent  the  lava  reaching  its  walls. 
After  resting  here  a few  minutes, 


we  proceeded  to  the  foot  of  the 
cone,  which  we  reached  in  about 
two  hours  from  the  time  of  our 
leaving  Resina.  We  were  now 
obliged  to  dismount  and  encoun- 
ter the  only  laborious  part  of  our 
excursion.  The  cone  is  composed 
of  loose  sand,  or  volcanick  ashes 
and  stones,  and  is  very  steep.  The 
sand  yields  to  the  foot;  and  some- 
times the  stones,  having  but  a 
slippery  foundation,  unexpectedly 
give  way.  A gentleman,  who  is 
our  fellow-lodger,  was  much  in- 
jured, not  long  since,  in  ascending 
the  cone,  and  obliged  to  carry  his 
arm  in  a sling  for  some  weeks, 
in  consequence  of  some  of  these 
stones  being  rolled  down  upon  him 
by  those  who  preceded  him.  In 
many  places,  on  this  part  of  the 
mountain,  a hot  steam  was  issuing 
from  the  ground,  and  the  sand  and 
stones  were  warm.  Still,  here  and 
there  the  remains  of  the  snow, 
which  had  recently  whitened  all 
this  region,  were  visible.  Half  of 
our  party  were  an  hour  in  climb- 
ing the  cone — the  rest  rather  less. 

The  crater  is  now  very  differ- 
ent from  that  which  existed  some 
years  since-  The  top  of  the  moun- 
tain has  fallen  in,  so  that  the  whole 
height  is  said  to  be  several  hun- 
dred feet  less  than  it  was  former- 
ly. The  present  crater  is  more 
than  a mile  in  circuit,  and  some 
hundred  feet  in  depth.  From  many 
places,  within  it,  a white  smoke 
or  vapour  was  constantly  rising, 
which  occasionally  filled  it  so  that 
all  was  hidden  from  our  view,  and 
then,  in  a moment,  the  cloud  va 
nished,  and  we  could  see  to  the 
bottom  of  this  awful  gulf.  1 have 
little  doubt,  considering  the  sud- 
den disappearance  of  these  clouds, 
that  they  were  steam.  Vesuvius 
sometimes  throws  out  water.  In 
the  great  eruption  of  1631-2,  such 
torrents  of  boiling  water  came 
from  the  mountain,  that  immense 
mischief  was  done  to  property, 
and  five  hundred  persons  drowned 
near  Torre  del  Greco.  The  deluge 
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is  said  to  have  extended  to  Naple.s. 
That  the  water  ejected  from  the 
mountain  comes  from  the  sea  is 
rendered  probable,  not  only  by  the 
nearness  of  the  two,  but  also  by 
marine  shells  being  found  in  it; 
and  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
water  from  the  shore,  at  times, 
during  an  eruption. 

The  quantity  of  solid  materials 
thrown  out  from  Vesuvius,  and 
covering  the  neighbouring  regions, 
is  so  immense,  that  it  is  computed 
they  would  form  a mass  four  times 
as  great  as  the  mountain  itself. 

The  edge  of  the  crater  is  very 
sharp,  and  a man  might  put  one 
foot  on  the  outer  declivity,  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  other  on  the 
inner  one.  The  sides,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  feet  near  the 
top,  are  almost  perpendicular. 
No  one  has  yet  descended  into  the 
present  crater,  but  we  were  told 
that  some  one  in  Naples  was  pre- 
paring a ladder  for  the  purpose. 
We  could  perceive  a slight  smell 
of  sulphur,  and  in  several  places 
that  mineral  was  visible. 

Notwithstanding  the  steepness 
of  the  cone,  we  were  able  to  de- 
scend with  perfect  safety,  and  as 
rapidly  as  we  chose.  If  our  mo- 
tion, at  any  time,  seemed  loo  great, 
we  could  instantly  retard  it  by 
pressing  our  heels  into  the  sand. 
One  of  the  party  came  down  in 
three  minutes  and  a half,  includ- 
ing about  half  a minute  lost  in 
stopping  to  converse  with  some 
people  who  were  going  up. 

Mr.  D.  was  so  little  fatigued 
that  he  chose  to  walk  through  the 
whole  descent;  but  the  rest  of  us 
willingly  re-mounted  our  donkeys. 
They  were  admirable  beasts  for 
such  an  expedition,  and  seemed 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  path, 
that  I am  persuaded  we  might 
have  trusted  them  to  take  their 
own  course.  We  reached  our 
home,  in  Naples,  at  an  early  hour. 

The  bearing  of  deadly  weapons 
is,  by  the  laws  of  this  kingdom, 
an  offence  punishable  with  the  gal- 


lies.  It  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  this 
wise  regulation,  that  murders  and 
assassinations  are  infrequent  here. 
Something  of  the  old  disposition 
of  the  people,  however,  remains, 
as  a circumstance  which  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  knowledge  leads 
me  to  believe.  A few  evenings 
since  one  of  my  friends  was  com- 
ing to  see  me.  At  the  corner  of 
the  street  in  which  we  live,  he  met 
a man  whom  he  knew,  though  very 
slightly.  Not  suspectisg  any  D! 
will,  he  saluted  the  fellow,  or  was 
about  to  do  so,  when  h»  courtesy 
was  met  by  some  term  erf reproach, 
and  the  thrust  of  a dagfer.  The 
assassin  failed  in  his  purpose,  but 
the  poniard  cut  the  clothes  of  a 
young  man  with  whom  my  friend 
was  walking.  Not  having  even  a 
stick  to  defend  himself  with,  he 
took  to  flight,  and  was  pursued  by 
his  enemy  for  a considerable  dis- 
tance. At  length  they  came  ne» 
a sentinel,  and  the  pursuit  was 
given  up.  My  friend  imagines 
that  his  occasional  visits  to  a 
young  lady  in  this  neighbourhood 
have  excited  the  wretch’s  jealousy. 

The  29th,  30th  and  31st,  were 
occupied  in  an  excursion  to  Pses- 
tum.  Our  road  led  past  Pompeii, 
and  afforded  a sight  of  its  amphi- 
theatre. We  then  went  over  a 
rich  beautiful  country,  highly  cul- 
tivated, and  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains.  The  sides  of  these 
were  here  covered  with  vines  or 
olives  supported  by  terraces,  there 
bare  and  rugged,  and  in  a few 
spots  clothed  with  forest  trees, 
just  now  putting  forth  their  leaves, 
while  on  the  crags  and  cliffs  many 
a ruined  castle  or  convent  was  ri- 
sible. We  traversed  several  small 
towns,  one  of  which.  Cava,  had 
arcades  at  the  sides  of  the  streets, 
where  passengers  could  walk  in 
shelter  front  the  sun  or  rain.  In 
all  the  villages  which  we  have 
seen,  near  Naples,  the  houses  are 
compactly  built;  and  the  streets 
full  of  people,  many  of  whom  ap- 
pear to  be  without  employment. 
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Salerno  is  situate  thirty  miles 
rrom  Naples,  at  the  head  of  a fine 
Jay,  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 
Its  cathedral  is  enriched  with  co- 
lumns and  Mosaicks  brought  from 
Paestum,  but  is  by  no  means  grand 
jr  elegant,  as  a whole.  It  had 
)een  our  intention  to  pass  the  night 
jn  our  return,  at  Salernos  but  on 
examining  several  inns  there,  we 
found  them  so  filthy,  that  we  con- 
cluded it  would  be  better  to  sleep 
at  Eboli,  both  in  going  and  re- 
turning. The  road  to  this  place, 
which  is  fifteen  miles  from  Salerno, 
affords  much  to  gratify  the  eye. 
Our  lodgings  were  in  an  inn  which 
had  once  been  a convent.  It  was 
very  cleanly  in  comparison  with 
the  houses  which  we  examined  in 
Salerno;  but  in  our  country  it 
would  be  considered  a wretched 
tavern.  A plain,  in  many  parts 
uncultivated,  extends  front  this  to 
Paestum.  So  bare  and  desolate 
was  this  waste,  that  one  might 
have  thought  it  had  been  aban- 
doned to  sterility  and  the  malaria, 
but  for  a few  herds  of  buffaloes, 
white  cattle,  and  goats;  and  some 
straggling  peasants,  partly  clothed 
in  sheep  skins.  The  miserable 
wigwams  of  these  people  exactly 
resemble  hay-stacks,  and  but  for  a 
hole  in  the  southern  side,  with 
now  and  then  a little  smoke  issu- 
ing from  it,  one  would  have  sup- 
posed they  were  intended  for  the 
food  of  animals,  rather  than  for 
the  shelter  of  human  beings. 

The  atmosphere  was  obscured 
by  clouds  and  rain,  but  the  ruins 
which  had  brought  us  so  far  were 
visible  at  a considerable  distance. 
We  entered  by  one  of  the  ancient 
gates.  The  wall  is  built  of  im- 
mense blocks  of  hewn  stone,  and 
several  of  its  towers,  and  one  arch 
over  a gate-way,  are  still  left  stand- 
ing. Some  slight  remains  of  a 
theatre,  and  more  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, are  also  visible,  but  the 
great  objects  of  attention  are  the 
temples. 

We  first  visited  the  grandest  of 
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these  monuments,  which  is  sup- 
posed, or  rather  imagined,  to  have 
been  a temple  of  Neptune.  It  has 
six  pillars  in  front,  and  fourteen 
at  the  side,  counting  those  of  the 
corners  in  both  cases.  These  pil- 
lars are  twenty  feet  six  inches  in 
circumference,  at  the  base,  and 
twenty-seven  feet  high.  They  are 
fluted,  and  stand  without  pedes- 
tals, on  the  highest  of  three  steps. 
They  are  each  composed  of  six 
or  seven  blocks  of  reddish  brown 
limestone,  which  is  full  of  tubes 
and  pores;  and  is,  no  doubt,  a pe- 
trifaction. These  pillars  are  frus- 
tra  of  cones,  and  a line  from  the 
top  to  the  base,  along  the  surface, 
would  be  straight,  and  not  curved, 
as  in  most  modern  ones.  This  is 
is  not  the  case  in  the  other  two 
buildings,  and  it  may  hence  be  in- 
ferred that  they  are  less  ancient. 
The  colour  of  the  stone,  also,  in 
them,  is  different  from  that  which 
is  found  in  the  temple  of  Neptune. 
The  brown,  in  the  latter,  inclines 
to  red,  in  the  other,  to  grey.  It 
is  true,  that  this  temple  of  Nep- 
tune, as  it  is  called,  is  better  pre- 
served than  the  others,  but  its 
mass  i3  larger.  One  of  them  is 
of  singular  construction.  It  has 
nine  pillars  in  front,  and  several 
in  the  middle-  part,  evidently  be- 
longing to  a row  which  extended 
through  the  centre  from  front  to 
rear.  This  building  puzzles  the 
antiquarians.  One  supposes  that 
it  may  have  been  a double  temple; 
but  others  think  it  was  merely  a 
place  of  meeting  for  the  citizens. 
Its  front  is  on  a line  with  that  of 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  but  it  does 
not  extend  so  far  back.  There  are 
nine  columns  in  front,  and  eighteen 
at  the  side,  counting  those  at  the 
corners  twice;  they  are  fluted  like 
those  of  the  temple  of  Neptune,  but 
are  smaller,  being  but  fourteen  feet 
six  inches  in  circumference.  The 
third  building  is  imagined  to  have 
been  erected  in  honour  of  Ceres. 
It  is  smaller  than  either  of  the 
others,  and  its  columns  taper  less 
3 X 
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towards  the  top  than  those  of  the 
second,  which  is  thought  to  be 
the  least  ancient  of  the  three.  The 
origin  of  all,  however,  is  so  re- 
mote, that  it  is  said  they  were  vi- 
sited as  venerable  antiquities  by 
Augustus! 

The  temple  of  Neptune  is  thought 
to  be  the  oldest  edifice  in  Europe. 
Few  works  of  man’s  making,  rival 
it  in  grandeur,  and  very  few  of 
them  have  lasted  so  long.  The 
people  who  raised  it,  their  con- 
querors, and  the  other  nations 
which  here  in  long  succession 
were  first  victors  and  then  van- 
quished, have  been  mingled  with 
their  kindred  clay,  but  its  firm  co- 
lumns still  stand  erect,  braving  the 
assaults  of  the  elements.  Gene- 
rations after  generations  of  the 
human  race — mere  bubbles  on  the 
stream  of  time — have  passed  by 
and  been  forgotten,  while  this  rude 
work  of  infant  art  remains  un- 
moved, though  the  earth  has  trem- 
bled under  its  base,  and  the  thun- 
der-bolt descended  on  its  head. 
Most  of  the  elegant  structures  of 
later  times,  have  been  broken  into 
atoms,  but  these  massive  pillars 
endure  like  their  native  rock.  The 
habitations  about  them,  and  the 
cities  of  their  vicinage,  have  moul- 
dered away,  and  left  them  secure 
and  immoveable  amid  surround- 
ing ruins.  They  decay,  indeed, 
but  they  decay  by  slow  and  gra- 
dual progress,  like  the  everlasting 
mountains; — they  arc  crumbling, 
but  they  crumble  like  the  globe! 

Rome,  .Iprd  9th. 

On  the  5th,  with  a heavy  heart, 
I left  Naples.  The  six  weeks  that 
we  spent  there  had  passed  most 
pleasantly.  The  delightful  cli- 
mate had  improved  my  health, 
and  the  innumerable  beautiful  and 
interesting  objects  in  the  city  and 
vicinity  had  gratified  my  curiosity 
and  given  most  agreeable  occupa- 
tion. There  is  something  so  cheer- 
ing and  entrancing  in  the  balmy 
air,  bright  sky,  and  magnificent 


scenery  of  this  region,  that  one 
may  well  excuse  the  extravagance 
of  the  people  of  Naples, when  they 
say  it  is  “ un’  pezzo  di  Cklo  ca- 
duto  in  Terra,”  a piece  of  Hea- 
ven fallen  to  the  Earth. 

We  travelled  in  a vettura — the 
most  common  mode  in  Italy — too 
slow  for  the  impatient,  and  too 
slow  for  an  uninteresting  country, 
but  pleasant  enough  for  those  who 
wish  to  make  a leisurely  survey  of 
so  celebrated  and  beautiful  a one 
as  this.  Our  fellow  travellers  were 
an  English  and  a Scotch  gentle- 
man, in  the  body  of  the  carriage, 
and  two  young  Neapolitans  in  the 
front,  or  cabriolet. 

We  went  over  a very  rich  plain 
to  Capua,  which  is  near  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  of  the  same 
name.  We  had  purposed  to  suit 
them,  but  were  prevented  by  bad 
weather,  which  confined  as,  dur- 
ing our  short  stay,  too  much  to 
allow  of  our  examining,  particu- 
larly, even  the  modern  town.  Tte 
begging  part  of  the  population, 
however,  sent  a committee  to  wel- 
come us  on  our  arrival,  and  among 
them  a fellow  who,  for  a while, 
pretended  to  be  deaf  and  dumb, 
but  recovered  his  speech  before 
we  departed.  We  lodged  at  St 
Agatha,  where  we  found  decent 
accommodations,  at  the  inn  ad- 
joining the  post,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  town. 

After  riding  some  distance  the 
next  morning,  we  came  within 
sight  of  the  beautiful  promontory, 
town,  and  bay  of  Gaeta.  This  city 
is  thought  to  have  been  founded 
by  .Eneas,  in  honour  of  his  nurse 
Caieta,  and  a passage  in  the  se- 
venth jEneid  seems  to  countenance 
the  opinion.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood, as  on  the  shores  of  Baiae, 
the  luxurious  Romans  sought  for 
rural  enjoyments.  Cicero  had  a 
villa  not  far  from  this  bay.  Here 
he  was  murdered,  and  a magnifi- 
cent monument,  which  we  saw 
near  our  road,  is  believed  to  have 
been  erected  to  his  memory,  by 
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his  freed-men,  at  the  spot  where 
he  was  killed. 

Our  second  night  was  spent  at 
Terracina,  within  the  Papal  terri- 
tory, at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  ancient  Anxur  was  built. 
One  of  the  late  saxis  candentibus, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  modern 
town,  is  so  high  and  steep,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  divided  from  the 
rest  of  the  mountain  as  to  appear 
like  an  immense  tower.  Before 
we  reached  the  town  we  had  oc- 
casion to  observe  the  sickly  hue  of 
the  people  who  live  in  the  vicinity. 

On  the  7th,  about  a mile  from 
Terracina,  we  entered  on  the  fa- 
mous Pontine  marshes,  which  we 
crossed  on  the  Via  Pia,  or  as  some 
have  called  it,  Via  Impia,  con- 
structed by  Pius  VI.,  principally 
over  the  old  Appian  Way.  A large 
canal  runs  by  its  side,  which  must 
carry  off  a great  quantity  of  water, 
as  the  current  within  it  is  rapid. 
Forsyth  finds  fault  with  the  Pope 
for  extending  the  road  through  in 
a right  line,  and  mentions  the 
great  quantity  of  water  which  lay 
upon  it,  but  we  found  it  only 
wet  from  the  rain,  and  excellent 
throughout.  Itmay  have  been  an  in- 
judicious work,  but  it  is  certainly  a 
grand  one.  The  effect  of  the  Pope’s 
labours,  however,  in  draining  the 
marsh,  was  not  so  great  as  he  ex- 
pected. He  planted  a colony  of 
monks  near  the  western  extremity 
of  his  road,  but  so  many  of  them 
died,  that  the  place  was  abandoned. 
An  inn  is  now  kept  in  the  build- 
ing. We  stopped  there  to  break- 
fast, and  while  one  of  the  servants 
was  setting  our  table,  she  was 
seized  with  a fit  of  the  ague.  Af- 
ter we  had  passed  the  marshes,  we 
came  to  a very  pleasant  country. 
In  some  places  we  observed  great 
numbers  of  cork  trees.  They  are 
evergreens,  with  leaves  resem- 
bling those  of  the  evergreen  oak, 
which  is  common  near  Naples. 
We  found  comfortable  lodgings  at 
Velletri. 

On  the  8th  we  passed  through 


Gensano,  celebrated  for  its  wine, 
and  La  Riccia,  mentioned  by  Ho- 
race in  the  journey  to  Brundusium, 
under  the  name  of  Aricia.  Near 
the  entrance  of  Albano  stands  a 
large  ancient  monument,  which  is 
called  the  tomb  of  the  Curiatii, 
but  it  is  said  without  foundation. 
Some  suppose  it  was  erected  in 
honour  of  Pompey. 

While  our  mules  rested  at  Al- 
bano, we  visited  its  lake,  a fine 
sheet  of  water,  entirely  surround- 
ed by  high  banks,  like  those  of 
Avernus.  Our  road  to  it  was 
along  a beautiful  avenue  of  a mile 
or  two  in  length,  conducting  to 
Castel  Gandolfo,  a summer  resi- 
dence of  the  Popes.  This  avenue 
affords  an  extensive  view  of  the 
Campagnadi  Roma,  across  which, 
in  the  distance,  the  “Eternal  City” 
is  distinctly  visible. 

Near  the  town  and  the  road  to 
Rome,  stands  a grand  old  monu- 
ment, which  is  called  the  tomb  of 
Ascanius,  the  son  of  .Eneas,  who 
is  said  to  have  founded  Alba- 
no, anciently  called  Alba  Lunga. 
When  we  had  descended  the  hill, 
on  which  this  town  stands,  we  en- 
tered upon  the  Campagna.  Most 
of  it  is  now  a mere  waste;  but  it 
is  strewed  with  the  remains  of 
buildings,  and  with  tombs.  Of 
these  we  had  observed  many  on 
the  preceding  day.  It  would  seem 
that  the  dwellings  of  the  dead  pos- 
sess a perpetuity  which  has  not 
been  granted  to  those  of  the  liv- 
ing; as  if  inanimate  matter  had 
been  brought  into  accordance  with 
the  immortality  of  the  one,  and 
the  perishableness  of  the  other; 
so  that  even  brick  and  stone  pro- 
claim with  mute  but  powerful  elo- 
quence, that  the  days  of  man  upon 
earth  are  but  as  a tale  that  is  told, 
and  yet  that  the  departed  shall  en- 
dure forever.  The  tombs  in  the 
Papal  territory  afford  a contrast, 
not  only  with  the  houses  of  the 
ancients,  which  have  perished 
while  their  sepulchres  remain;  but 
also  with  the  hovels , which  now 
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barely  shelter  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  the  descendants  of 
the  men  to  whose  memory  these 
magnificent  monuments  were  rais- 
ed. Some  of  these  huts  are  in  the 
shape  of  tents,  and  some  of  hay- 
stacks. They  are  composed  of 
thatch,  and  have  no  windows,  and 
but  one  door.  We  met  a few  of 
them  on  our  journey  to  Pmstum, 
but  have  seen  more  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Imperial  City. 

This  region  is  volcanick.  In 
the  Campagtia  we  saw  volcanick 
ashes,  and  in  one  place,  perceived 
a strong  smell  of  sulphur.  As  we 
approached  the  city,  three  or  four 
aqueducts,  stretching  over  the 
plain,  came  into  view.  We  en- 
tered by  the  gate  of  St.  John,  and 
passed  the  church  dedicated  to 
that  Apostle,  which  is  now  the  se- 
cond in  Rome,  St.  Paul’s  having 
been  burnt.  Soon  after  we  came 
to  the  Coliseum;  but  of  this  won- 
derful pile  I cannot  now  write. 
The  examination  of  our  trunks,  at 
the  custom-house,  was  slight;  and 
by  the  kind  assistance  of  our  friend, 
Signor  P , we  were  soon  set- 

tled in  furnished  apartments. 


Translated  from  Pictet's  Christian  Thro- 
logy. 

HOW  WE  ARE  JUSTIFIED  BY  FAITH. 

See  then  the  method  in  which 
faith  justifies  us — 

1.  It  unites  us  to  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  the  cause  of  our  justifica- 
tion and  our  righteousness. 

2.  Faith  receives  and  accepts 
the  gift  which  God  proffers  us  of 
his  Son,  and  makes  an  application 
of  his  righteousness  to  us,  and  as- 
sures us  of  his  favour.  God  pro- 
poses to  us  his  Son,  as  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  the  remission 
of  our  sins  and  a right  to  eternal 
life;  faith  receives  this  unspeaka- 
ble gift.  God  presents  to  us  let- 
ters of  grace;  faith  is  the  band 
which  takes  them.  The  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  our  refuge  from 
the  wrath  of  God,  and  by  his  blood 


we  are  covered  from  the  curse  of 
the  law;  but  faith  is  the  flight  of 
the  soul  to  this  refuge.  The 
righteousness  of  Christ  is  the  robe 
with  which  we  are  invested,  and 
which  covers  our  deformity;  but 
faith  is  the  act  of  the  soul  by 
which  we  pul  on  this  precious 
robe.  The  righteousness  of  Christ 
is  the  shield  by  which  we  are  co- 
vered from  the  wrath  of  God;  and 
faith  is  the  hand,  by  which,  as  it 
were,  we  hold  this  shield.  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  sacred  vidim  that 
has  been  substituted  in  oar  place, 
and  when  we  put  forth  the  acts  of 
a living  faith,  we  lay  our  hands 
upon  this  victim,  and  we  discharge 
upon  it  all  our  sins,  and  we  are 
regarded  as  having  expiated  them 
by  the  victim’s  blood. 

We  ought  not  to  think  it  strange 
that  our  justification  is  attributed 
to  faith,  rather  than  to  other 
graces.  It  is  by  faith  that  it  might 
be  by  grace,  says  St.  Paul,  Rom.  iv. 
16.  The  Scripture  in  this  way  in- 
tends to  take  away  from  man  all 
ground  of  glorying  in  himself;  for 
it  could  not  more  effectually  hum- 
ble a man,  than  by  saying  that 
he  cannot  be  justified  except  by 
faith,  because  faith  docs  nothing 
more  than  receive,  and  apply  to  it- 
self that  which  it  receives.  This 
is  the  remark  of  a learned  author 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  In  as- 
signing a reason  why  the  Scrip- 
ture attributes  our  justification  to 
faith  alone,  he  says — ■“  it  is  because 
that  in  faith  it  appears  most  clear- 
ly, that  man  is  not  justified  by 
his  own  goodness,  but  by  the  me- 
rit of  Christ.” 

Faith  then  justifies  us,  not  as  a 
work  (although,  as  it  is  an  act  of 
our  mind,  it  may  be  called  a work, 
and  indeed  is  so  called  in  the 
Scripture)  that  is  to  say,  it  does 
not  justify  us  by  its  dignity,  or  by 
its  merit.  All  the  merit  comes 
from  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  our  faith  embraces,  and 
thus  faith  justifies  us  as  receiving 
the  merit  of  the  death  of  our  Sa- 
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lour.  Hence  the  Scripture  joins 
he  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  with 
aith,  when  it  opposes  faith  to 
vorks,  Rom.  iii.  24. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  we 
hould  say  that  faith  is  a work , 
nd  nevertheless  that  it  does  not 
ustify  as  a work.  Yet  the  thing 
s easily  understood.  When  a 
>egga.r  stretches  out  his  hand  to 
ake  an  alms  which  you  give  him, 
»e  performs  a work,  or  an  action ; 
pet  you  do  not  say  that  this  work 
>r  action  of  the  beggar  enriches 
»im;  it  is  the  gift  that  enriches 
lim,  and  not  the  action  of  his 
land.  If  faith  could  justify  us  as 
i work,  St.  Paul  would  not  have 
listinguished  it  so  particularly  and 
itrongly  from  works. 

Still,  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
hat  the  faith  which  justifies  us,  is 
ilways  accompanied  by  repent- 
ince,  and  always  works  by  love. 
It  not  only  embraces  Jesus  Christ 
as  our  Priest,  who  has  expiated 
our  sins,  and  merited  salvation  for 
us;  or  our  Prophet,  who  has  taught 
us  the  mysteries  of  the  will  of 
God;  but  likewise  as  our  King,  who 
guides  and  governs  us. 

We  ought  farther  to  consider, 
that  God  never  assures  a sinner  of 
the  pardon  of  his  sins,  unless  the 
sinner  exercises  both  faith  and  a 
true  repentance  for  all  his  sins; 
and  unless  he  forms  a firm  reso- 
lution to  live  in  future  according 
to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and 
to  perform  good  works:  and  he 
imposes  this  condition  of  a living 
conformity  to  his  high  vocation, 
because  no  one  is  to  imagine  that 
God  in  pardoning  our  sins  leaves 
us  at  liberty  to  offend  himself — 
Such  a thought  is  most  impious. 


simplicity  in  sermons. 

The  following  short  article  from 
the  Christian  Observer,  though 
written  for  the  benefit  of  clergy- 
men in  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Britain,  may  not  be  without  its 


use,  if  duly  regarded,  to  some  of 
the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  the 
United  States. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Observer. 

It  is  my  lot  to  have  for  a pastor 
a pious  and  diligent  young  man, 
who  preaches  very  sound  and 
scriptural  sermons,  but  unhappily 
in  a style  which  greatly  offends 
every  person  of  right  feeling,  for 
its  want  of  simplicity.  Instead  of 
stating  a plain  truth  in  plain  words, 
and  proving  it  by  a plain  text,  he 
attempts  to  Chalmerise;  and  hav- 
ing nothing  in  common  with  Ulys- 
ses but  his  armour,  without  either 
skill  or  strength  to  wield  it,  he 
makes  sad  work  of  his  attempted 
evolutions.  He  preached  on  Good 
Friday  a sermon  on  the  atonement, 
in  which  there  was  not  a single 
idea  that  was  not  familiar  to  every 
child  in  our  Sunday  school;  but  he 
so  clothed  his  meaning  in  high- 
sounding  words;  he  discoursed  so 
pompously  and  mathematically  of 
premises  and  inferences,  of  deduc- 
tions and  demonstrations,  of  incor- 
rect translations,  which  he  cor- 
rected by  the  aid  of  Dawson’s 
Lexicon,  and  “ the  successive  stages 
of  our  argument,”  whereas  there 
was  no  more  connexion  in  the 
links  of  the  chain  than  in  so  many 
bird’s  eggs,  or  rather  egg-shells, 
on  a string;  that  an  ignorant  vil- 
lager might  have  concluded  there 
was  something  wonderfully  pro- 
found and  original  in  the  discussion 
which  he  could  not  understand; 
whereas  there  was  nothing  in  the 
ideas,  stripped  of  their  tunicks, 
but  what  was  proverbially  trite 
and  common-place.  I do  not  blame 
my  young  friend  for  the  poverty 
of  his  conceptions;  but  why  affect 
riches?  I could  be  quite  content, 
yea,  should  rejoice,  in  the  simplest 
exhibition  of  Christian  truth;  but 
why  pretend  to  metaphysics,  and 
go  through  the  whole  series  of 
Scriptural  doctrines  with  an  air  of 
research  and  novelty  which  only 
renders  the  discourse  unintelligi- 
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ble  to  the  uneducated,  and  almost 
ludicrous  to  those  who  can  fathom 
its  emptiness?  Our  good  divine 
lately  essayed  to  show  that  a reve- 
lation was  necessary}  which  he 
did,  bating  a little  paradox,  by 
means  of  the  very  same  arguments 
which  a national  school-boy  would 
have  used.  I wished  for  no  better, 
and  was  willing  to  hear  those  once 
more}  but,  then,  to  have  them  ar- 
rayed in  the  aforesaid  form,  and 
spun  out  into  two  sermons}  and  to 
see  my  young  friend  looking  down 
upon  us  with  all  the  consciousness 
of  superior  intellect!  How  mourn- 
ful is  it  that  young  men  of  piety 
should  thus  fall  into  the  snare  of 
their  spiritual  enemy,  who  clothes 
himself  as  an  angel  of  light,  and 
persuades  them  they  are  setting 
out  a delectable  treat  for  “ their 
intellectual  hearers.”  I think — or, 
to  use  my  young  friend’s  style, “it 
is  our  most  decided  opinion” — 
“ we  must  be  permitted  to  state 
our  unalterable  conviction” — that 
those  of  the  younger  clergy  who 
are  seriously  impressed  with  the 
blessed  truths  which  they  are  com- 
missioned to  proclaim,  have  done 
wisely  in  breaking  through  the 
long  accredited  and  still  common 
practice  of  servilely  preaching 
other  men’s  sermons — for  1 cannot 
believe  that  any  man  whose  heart 
is  in  his  work  can  do  so} — but  if, 
in  place  of  giving  us  their  own 
discourses  in  a plain  fashion,  and 
studying  to  improve  them  by  a di- 
ligent use  of  every  source  of  theo- 
logical information,  they  affect  to 
imitate  the  style  or  the  cast  of 
thought  of  some  eminent  preacher, 
I would  they  would  take  another 
man’s  sermon  at  once, and  give  us 
something  better  than  their  own 
laboured  nothings.  When  a cler- 
gyman sets  himself  to  preach  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucified,  including 
all  the  doctrines,  privileges,  and 
duties  which  flow  from  that  inex- 
haustible fountain  of  Scriptural 
suasion,  I could  listen  with  plea- 
sure beyond  the  time  usually  allot- 


ted to  a sermon}  but  when  he  tells 
me  of  all  the  fine  things  he  is  go- 
ing to  “deduce,”  while  the  whole 
matter — at  least  his  conception  of 
it — lies  on  the  surface,  and  it  is  no 
more  necessary  to  effect  this  pro- 
cess of  elaborate  deduction — thin 
to  deduce  coals  from  the  Land's 
End  to  New-Castle;  I always  get 
weary,  and  am  sometimes,  Hear, 
disgusted.  And  why?  Besidev'U 
savours  of  affectation;  and  affecta- 
tion is  the  offspring’  of  vanity— it 
does  not  rise  to  what  a rain  of  the 
world  would  call  the  dignity  of 
pride}  for  vanity  is  a sis  which  is 
hateful  even  to  sinners.  1 should 
not,  however,  have  said  » much, 
if  my  good  friend  had  not  whis- 
pered an  intention  of  printing  two 
volumes  of  his  discourses  under 
the  title  of  “ a congeries  of  pul- 
pit theological  demonstrations, •” 
which  title  our  Rural  Dean  sug- 
gested to  him  in  malicious  play- 
fulness, when  he  m y s teri ou siy  h in t- 
ed  his  intention  after  dinner  at  the 
last  visitation}  but  which  he  took 
up  in  good  earnest,  and  will,  1 fear, 
adopt,  if  these  remarks  should  not 
reach  his  eye  in  time  to  deter  him 
from  perpetrating  the  deed. 

A Lover  of  Simple  Sen i**s 


Foster’s  character  of  hall 

The  above  is  the  running  title 
of  a Review,  in  the  Eclectic  Re- 
view of  “ the  Works  of  Robert 
Hall,  A.  M.,”  in  the  number  of 
that  periodical  for  June  last.  It 
was  peculiarly  proper  that  John 
Foster  should  delineate  the  cha- 
racter of  Robert  Hall}  not  only 
because  these  two  distinguished 
ministers  of  the  Baptist  commu- 
nion were  intimate  friends,  but  be- 
cause it  required  the  high  powers 
of  the  former,  justly  to  exhibit 
those  of  the  latter. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe, 
that  it  is  Mr.  Hall’s  character  tun 
preacher  to  which  alone,  or  at  least 
chiefly,  the  following  extracts  re- 
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late.  His  “ intellectual  character, 
and  an  estimate  of  his  genius  and 
attainments,  both  as  a pulpit  orator 
and  a writer,”  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  the  preceding  part  of  the 
Revie  \v. 

The  reviewers  themselves  were 
well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hall, 
who  was  a contributor  to  their 
work.  We  distinguish  Mr.  Fos- 
ter’s composition  from  their’s  by 
marks  of  quotation.  What  we 
give  is  but  an  extract,  but  we  have 
endeavoured  to  preserve  some  con- 
nexion in  the  parts  taken. 

The  graphic  powers  of  the  wri- 
ter’s pen  are  displayed  with  admi- 
rable success  in  the  exact  portrait 
of  Mr.  Hall  as  he  appeared  in  the 
pulpit. 

“Asa  preacher,  none  of  those 
contemporaries  who  have  not  seen 
him  in  the  pulpit,  or  of  his  readers 
in  another  age,  will  be  able  to  con- 
ceive an  adequate  idea  of  Mr.  Hall. 
His  personal  appearance  was  in 
striking  bonformity  to  the  struc- 
ture and  temper  of  his  mind.  A 
large-built  robust  figure,  was  in 
perfect  keeping  with  a countenance 
formed  as  if  on  purpose  for  the 
most  declared  manifestation  of  in- 
ternal power;  a power  impregna- 
ble in  its  own  strength,  as  in  a for- 
tress, and  constantly,  without  an 
effort,  in  a state  for  action.  That 
countenance  was  usually  of  a cool, 
unmoved  mien  at  the  beginning  of 
the  public  service;  and  sometimes, 
when  he  was  not  greatly  excited 
by  his  subject,  or  was  repressed  by 
pain,  would  not  acquire  a great 
degree  of  temporary  expression 
during  the  whole  discourse.  At 
other  limes,  it  would  kindle  into 
an  ardent  aspect  as  he  went  on, 
and  toward  the  conclusion  become 
lighted  up  almost  into  a glare. 
But  for  myself,  I doubt  whether  I 
was  not  quite  as  much  arrested  by 
his  appearance  in  the  interval 
while  a short  part  of  the  service, 
performed  without  his  assistance, 


immediately  before  the  sermon,* 
allowed  him  to  sit  in  silence. 
With  his  eyes  closed,  his  features 
as  still  as  death,  and  his  head  sink- 
ing down  almost  on  his  chest,  he 
presented  an  image  of  entire  ab- 
straction. For  a moment,  perhaps, 
he  would  seem  to  awake  to  a per- 
ception of  the  scene  before  him, 
but  instantly  relapse  into  the  same 
state.  It  was  interesting  to  ima- 
gine the  strong  internal  agency, 
which  it  was  certain  was  then  em- 
ployed on  the  yet  unknown  subject 
about  to  be  unfolded  to  the  audi- 
tory.” 

Mr.  Foster  proceeds  to  describe 
his  manner  of  public  prayer, 
which,  “ considered  as  an  exercise 
of  thought,  was  not  exactly  what 
would  have  been  expected  from  a 
mind  constituted  like  his.” 

“ As  to  the  devotional  spirit, 
there  could  be  but  one  impression. 
There  was  the  greatest  seriousness 
and  simplicity,  the  plainest  cha- 
racter of  genuine  piety,  humble 
and  prostrate  before  the  Almighty. 
Both  solemnity  and  good  taste  for- 
bade indulgence  in  any  thing 
showy  or  elaborately  ingenious  in 
such  an  employment.  But  there 
might  have  been,  without  any  ap- 
proach to  any  such  impropriety, 
and,  as  it  always  appeared  to  me, 
with  great  advantage,  what  I may 
venture  to  call  a more  thinking 
performance  of  the  exercise;  a se- 
ries of  ideas  more  reflectively  con- 
ceived, and  more  connected  and 
classed,  if  I may  so  express  it,  in 
their  order The  succession 

* Persons  unacquainted  with  tho  Dis- 
senting order  of  service  may,  perhaps, 
wonder  in  what  this  part  consisted.  It  is 
usually  called  the  singing,  and  this  term 
too  often  describes  all  that  it  is,  but  not  all 
that  it  ought  to  bo.  If  it  wero  worship, 
there  would  be  a manifest  impropriety  in 
the  minister's  taking  no  part  in  it.  If  it 
be  only  an  interval  intended  for  the  relief 
and  repose  of  the  minister,  it  were  earnest- 
ly to  he  desired  that  some  more  seemly 
expedient  were  adopted ; such  as  the 
reading  of  a Scripture  lesson,  or  some 
performance  that  did  not  affect  to  be  de- 
votion. 
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of  sentences  appeared  almost  ca- 
sual, or  in  a connexion  too  slight 
to  hold  the  hearer’s  mind  distinct- 
ly, for  a time,  to  a certain  object. 
A very  large  proportion  of  the  se- 
ries consisted  of  texts  of  Scripture; 
and  as  many  of  these  were  figura- 
tive, often  requiring,  in  order  to 
apprehend  their  plain  sense,  an  act 
of  thought  for  which  there  was  not 
time,  the  mind  was  led  on  with  a 
very  defective  conception  of  the 
exact  import  of  the  phraseology. 
He  did  not  avail  himself  of  the 
portion  of  Scripture  he  had  just 
read,  as  a guiding  suggestion  of 
subjects  for  the  prayer;  and  very 
seldom  made  it  bear  any  particular 
relation  to  what  was  to  follow  as 
the  subject  of  the  discourse.” 

If  Mr.  Foster  means  only  to  re- 
commend, in  public  prayer,  a defi- 
niteness of  object  and  language,  as 
opposed  to  a vague  generality  of 
expression  which  is  comprehen- 
sive of  nothing,  and  which  is  unaf- 
fecting because  it  is  unmeaning; — 
if  he  intends  only  to  suggest  the 
desirableness  of  a specific  adapta- 
tion in  the  matter  of  supplication 
to  the  occasion  and  the  other  parts 
of  the  service, — of  a delerminate- 
ness  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
thoughts, so  that  prayer  shall  seem, 
what  it  always  ought  to  be,  the 
fruit  of  meditation,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  deliberate  desire; — 
then,  we  must  say,  that  we  entirely 
agree  with  him,  and  should  be 
happy  to  believe  that  his  remarks 
will  gain  attention  where  they  are 
likely  to  be  most  useful.  “ Distinct 
and  somewhat  prolonged  petition” 
on  different  topics,  would  give  not 
only  variety,  but  greater  propriety 
to  our  public  prayers.  Only  let  it 
be  petition,  not  description;  let  it 
be  the  iteration  of  desire,  not  the 
mere  amplification  of  sentiment. 
In  a word,  let  it  be  prayer.  What- 
ever deficiency  there  might  be  in 
the  structure  of  Mr.  Hall’s  public 
devotional  exercises,  considered  as 
a model  (on  which  our  limited  op- 
portunities of  hearing  him  prevent 


us  from  pronouncing  a decided 
opinion),  the  fervour,  simplicity, 
and  reality  of  his  prayers  render- 
ed them,  as  regarded  their  spirit 
most  impressive  and  worthy  of  imi- 
tation. 

The  very  reverse  of  this  “defect 
of  concentration,”  or  “indetenni- 
nateness  inthedirectionof  thought” 
imputed  to  Mr.  Hall’s  public  pray- 
ers, was  conspicuous  in  bis  preach- 
ing. 

“ He  surpassed  perhaps  all 
preachers  of  recent  tiroes,  ia  the 
capital  excellence  of  haring  a defi- 
nite purpose,  a distinct  assignable 
subject,  in  each  sermon.  Some- 
times, indeed,  as  when  intruders 
had  robbed  him  of  all  hb  time  for 
study,  or  when  his  spirits  had  been 
consumed  by  a prolonged  excess 
of  pain,  he  was  reduced  to  take  the 
license  of  discoursing  with  less 
definite  scope,  on  the  common  sub- 
jects of  religion.  But  he  was  never 
pleased  with  any  scheme  of  a ser- 
mon in  which  he  could  not,  at  the 
outset,  say  exactly  wba£  it  was  he 
meant  to  do.  He  told  his  friends, 
that  he  always  felt  1 he  could  do 
nothing  with  a text  or  subject  till 
it  resolved  and  shaped  itself  into 
a topic  of  which  he  could  see  the 
form  and  outline,  and  which  be 
could  take  out  both  from  the  ex- 
tensive system  of  religious  truth, 
and,  substantially,  from  its  connex- 
ion with  the  more  immediately 
related  parts  of  that  system;  at  the 
same  time  not  failing  to  indicate 
that  connexion,  by  a few  brieli 
clear  remarks,  to  show  the  consis- 
tency and  mutual  corroboration  of 
the  portions  thus  taken  apart  for 
separate  discussion.  This  method 
insured  to  him  and  his  hearers  the 
advantage  of  an  ample  variety. 
Some  of  them  remember  instances 
in  which  he  preached,  with  but  a 
short  interval,  two  sermons  on 
what  would  have  appeared,  to 
common  apprehension,  but  mu  sub- 
ject, a very  limited  section  of  doc- 
trine or  duty;  yet  the  sermons  went 
on  quite  different  tracks  of  thought, 
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presenting  separate  views  of  the 
subject,  related  to  each  other  only 
by  a general  consistency.  His 
survey  of  the  extended  field  of  reli- 
gion was  in  the  manner  of  a topo- 
grapher, who  fixes  for  a while  on 
one  separate  district,  and  then  on 
another,  finding  in  each,  though  it 
were  of  very  confined  dimensions, 
many  curious  matters  of  research, 
and  many  interesting  objects;  while 
yet  he  shall  possess  the  wide  infor- 
mation which  keeps  the  country  at 
large  so  comprehensively  within 
his  view,  that  he  can  notice  and 
illustrate,  as  he  proceeds,  all  the 
characters  of  the  relation  of  the 
parts  to  one  another  and  to  the 
whole.”  p.  150. 

Mr.  Foster  proceeds  to  delineate 
the  plainness  both  of  thought  and 
language,  which  was  uniformly  ob- 
served in  Mr.  Hall’s  introduction 
to  his  discourse;  the  quiet  and 
almost  feeble  manner  in  which  he 
commenced  the  delivery;  the  inar- 
tificial distribution  and  division  of 
his  discourses;  and  the  strict  con- 
nexion of  thought  which  marked 
the  earlier  and  middle  portions, 
but  of  which,  towards  the  conclu- 
sion, there  was  generally  a remis- 
sion, when  the  Preacher  would 
“ throw  himself  into  a strain  of  de- 
clamation, always  earnest  and  often 
fervid.” 

“ This,”  Mr.  Foster  remarks, 
“ was  of  great  effect  in  securing  a 
degree  of  favour  with  many  to 
whom  so  intellectual  a preacher 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  ac- 
ceptable: it  was  this  that  recon- 
ciled persons  of  simple  piety  and 
little  cultivated  understanding. 
Many  who  might  follow  him  with 
very  imperfect  apprehension  and 
satisfaction  through  the  preceding 
parts,  could  reckon  on  being  warmly 
interested  at  the  latter  end.  In  that 
part,  his  utterance  acquired  a re- 
markable change  of  intonation, 
expressive  of  his  own  excited  feel- 
ings.” 

The  intellectual  qualities  of  Mr. 
Hall’s  preaching  are  analysed  and 
Ch.  Ailv. — Vol.  XI. 


portrayed  in  the  following  para- 
graphs with  equal  truth  and  force 
of  expression. 

“ He  displayed,  in  a most  emi- 
nent degree,  the  rare  excellence  of 
a perfect  conception  and  expres- 
sion of  every  thought,  however 
rapid  the  succession.  There  were 
no  half-formed  ideas,  no  misty 
semblances  of  a meaning,  no  mo- 
mentary lapses  of  intellect  into  an 
utterance  at  hazard,  no  sentences 
without  a distinct  object,  and  serv- 
ing merely  for  the  continuity  of 
speaking:  every  sentiment  had  at 
once  a palpable  shape,  and  an  ap- 
propriateness to  the  immediate 
purpose.  If,  now  and  then,  which 
was  seldom,  a word,  or  a part  of  a 
sentence,  slightly  failed  to  denote 
precisely  the  thing  he  intended,  it 
wa3  curious  to  observe  how  per- 
fectly he  was  aware  of  it,  and  how 
he  would  instantly  throw  in  an 
additional  clause,  which  did  sig- 
nify it  precisely.” 

“ Every  cultivated  hearer  must 
have  been  struck  with  admiration 
of  the  preacher’s  mastery  of  lan- 
guage, arefractory  servantto  many 
who  have  made  no  small  efforts  to 
command  it.  I know  not  whether 
he  sometimes  painfully  felt  its  de- 
ficiency and  untowardness  for  his 
purpose;  but  it  seemed  to  answer 
all  his  requirements,  whether  for 
cutting  nice  discriminations,  or 
presenting  abstractions  in  a tangi- 
ble form,  or  investing  grand  sub- 
jects with  splendour,  or  imparting 
a pathetic  tone  to  expostulation, 
or  inflaming  the  force  of  invective, 
or  treating  common  topics  without 
the  insipidity  of  common-place 
diction.  His  language  in  the  pul- 
pit was  hardly  ever  colloquial,  but 
neither  was  it  of  an  artificial  cast. 
It  was  generally  as  little  bookish  as 
might  consist  with  an  uniformly 
sustained  and  serious  style.  Now 
and  then  there  would  be  a scholas- 
tic term,  beyond  the  popular  under- 
standing, so  familiar  to  himself, 
from  his  study  of  philosophers  and 
old  divines,  as  to  be  the  first  word 
2 Y 
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occurring  to  him  in  his  rapid  deli- 
very. Some  conventional  phrases 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using, 
(for  instance,  ‘ to  usher  in,’  ‘ to 
give  birth  to,’  See.)  might  better 
have  been  exchanged  for  plain  un- 
figurative  verbs.  His  language  in 
preaching,  as  in  conversation,  was 
in  one  considerable  point  better 
than  in  his  well-known  and  elabo- 
rately composed  sermons,  in  being 
more  natural  and  flexible.  When 
he  set  in  reluctantly  upon  that 
operose  employment,  his  style  was 
apt  to  assume  a certain  proces- 
sional stateliness  of  march,  a rhe- 
torical rounding  of  periods,  a too 
frequent  inversion  of  the  natural 
order  of  the  sentence,  with  a mor- 
bid dread  of  degrading  it  to  end 
in  a particle  or  other  small-looking 
word;  a structure  in  which  I doubt 
whether  the  augmented  appear- 
ance of  strength  and  dignity  be  a 
compensation  for  the  sacrifice  of  a 
natural,  living,  and  variable,  free- 
dom of  composition.  A remarka- 
ble difference  will  be  perceived 
between  the  highly-wrought  ser- 
mons long  since  published,  and 
the  short  ones  now  printed,  which 
were  written  without  a thought  of 
the  press;  a difference  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  latter  in  the  grace 
of  simplicity.  Both  in  his  con- 
versation and  his  public  speaking, 
there  was  often, besides  and  beyond 
the  merit  of  clearness,  precision, 
and  brevity,  a certain  felicity  of 
diction;  something  which,  had  it 
not  been  common  in  his  discourse, 
would  have  appeared  the  special 
good  luck  of  falling  without  care  of 
selection  on  the  aptest  words,  cast 
in  elegant  combination,  and  pro- 
ducing an  effect  of  beauty  even 
where  there  was  nothing  expressly 
ornamental. 

“From  the  pleasure  there  is  in 
causing  and  feeling  surprise  by 
the  exaggeration  of  what  is  extra- 
ordinary into  something  absolutely 
marvellous,  persons  of  Mr.  Hall’s 
acquaintance,  especially  in  his 
earlier  life,  have  taken  great  li- 


cense of  fiction  in  stories  of  hit 
extemporaneous  eloquence.  It  was 
not  uncommon  to  have  an  admired 
sermon  asserted  to  have  been 
thrown  off  in  an  emergency  on  the 
strength  of  an  hour's  previous 
study.  This  matter  has  been  set 
right  in  Dr.  Gregory's  coriots 
and  interesting  note  (prefixed  to 
Vol.  I.)  describing  the  preacher’s 
usual  manner  of  preparation;  and 
showing  that  it  was  generally  mace 
with  deliberate  care.  But  what- 
ever proportion  of  the  discourse 
was  from  premeditation, the  hearer 
could  not  distinguish  that  from 
what  was  extern  poraneoss.  There 
were  no  periods  betraying,  by  a 
mechanical  utterance,  aaere  reci- 
tation. Every  sentence  had  so 
much  the  spirit  and  significance  of 
present  immediate  thinking,  as  to 
prove  it  a living  dictate  of  the 
speaker’s  mind,  whether  it  came 
in  the  way  of  recollection,  or  in 
the  fresh  production  of  the  mo- 
ment. And  in  most  of  his  ser- 
mons, the  more  animated  ones  es- 
pecially, a very  large  proportion 
of  what  he  spoke  must  have  been 
of  this  immediate  origination:  it 
was  impossible  that  less  than  this 
should  be  the  effect  of  the  excited 
stale  of  a mind  so  powerful  is 
thinking,  so  extremely  prompt  ia 
the  use  of  that  power,  and  in  pos- 
session of  such  copious  materials. 

“ Some  of  his  discourses  were 
of  a calm  temperament  nearly 
throughout;  even  these,  however, 
never  failing  to  end  with  a press- 
ing enforcement  of  the  subject. 
But  in  a considerable  portion  of 
them  (a  large  one,  it  is  said,  during 
all  but  a late  period  of  his  life)  be 
warmed  into  emotion  before  he 
had  advanced  through  what  might 
be  called  the  discussion.  The  in- 
tellectual process,  the  explications, 
arguments,  and  exemplifications, 
would  then  he  animated,  without 
being  confused,  obscured,  or  loo 
much  dilated,  by  that  more  vital 
element  which  we  denominate  sen- 
timent; while  striking  figures,  at 
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intervals,  emitted  a momentary 
brightness;  so  that  the  understand- 
ing, the  passions,  and  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  hearers,  were  all  at  once 
brought  under  command,  by  a 
combination  of  the  forces  adapted 
to  seize  possession  of  each.  The 
spirit  of  such  discourses  would 
grow  into  intense  fervour,  even 
before  they  approached  the  con- 
clusion.” 

“It  has  been  observed  that  he 
bad  the  command  of  ample  and 
various  resources  for  illustration 
and  proof.  The  departments  from 
which  he  drew  the  least  might  be, 
the  facts  and  philosophy  or  the  ma- 
terial world.  His  studies  had  been 
directed  with  a strong  and  habitual 
preference  to  the  regions  of  ab- 
straction and  metaphysics.  And 
he  furnished  a fine  example  of  the 
advantage  which  may  be  derived 
from  such  studies  to  the  faculty 
for  theological  and  moral  discus- 
sions, by  a mind  at  the  same  time 
too  full  of  ardour,  sentiment,  and 
piety,  to  be  cooled  and  dried  into 
an  indifference  to  every  thing  but 
the  most  disembodied  and  attenu- 
ated speculation.  The  advantage, 
as  exemplified  by  him,  of  the  prac- 
tice and  discipline  of  dealing  with 
truth  in  the  abstract,  where  a se- 
vere attention  is  required  to  appre- 
hend it  as  a real  subsistence,  to  see 
and  grasp  it,  if  I may  so  speak,  in 
tangible  forms,  might  be  noted  as 
twofold.  First,  (that  which  has 
been  anticipated  in  former  re- 
marks,) the  utmost  precision  in 
every  thing  he  uttered.  He  could 
express  each  dictate  of  thought 
in  perfect  freedom  from  doubt 
whether  it  might  not  be  equivocal; 
whether  it  might  not  be  of  loose 
import  and  vague  direction,  instead 
of  strictly  to  the  point;  whether  it 
might  not  involve  some  latent  in- 
consistency within  itself  or  in  its 
immediate  conjunction  with  an- 
other idea;  whether  it  were  ex- 
actly the  very  thing  he  intended. 
It  was  of  complete  formation  in 
his  understanding;  it  had  its  in- 


cluding line  and  limit,  instead  of 
being  confused  with  something 
else.  As  it  was  once  happily  said 
by  himself  of  Johnson,  ‘ he  shone 
strongly  on  the  angles  of  a thought.’ 
The  consequence  of  his  rigorous 
habits  of  thinking  thus  came  with 
eminent  value  into  discourse  ad- 
dressed and  intelligible  to  ordi- 
nary good  sense,  where  there  was 
no  obvious  intervention  of  that  re- 
fined speculation  which  was  never- 
theless contributing,  in  effect,  so 
much  to  the  clearness  and  strength 
of  its  consistence.  What  was  of 
philosophic  quality  in  its  most  im- 
mediate agency,  became  a popular 
excellence  in  its  result. 

“ But  secondly:  besides  the  dis- 
tinctness and  precision  of  all  the 
particulars  of  thought  in  detail, 
that  exercise  of  abstract  specula- 
tion had  brought  him  into  posses- 
sion and  mastery  of  those  general 
principles,  in  virtue  of  which  these 
particular  sentiments  must  have 
their  authority.  It  is  not  at  all 
necessary  in  any  ordinary  course 
of  instruction,  to  be  continually 
tracing  the  particular  back,  for  its 
verification,  to  the  general;  but  it 
is  a great  advantage  to  be  able  to 
do  so  when  it  is  necessary,  as  it 
sometimes  will  be.  He  could  do 
this;  he  knew  from  what  original 
truths  could  be  deduced  the  varie- 
tiesof  sentiment  which  the  speaker 
utters  in  unqualified  assertion,  as 
not  liable  to  be  questioned.  Any 
of  them,  not  self-evident,  he  could 
have  abstracted  into  a proximate 
principle  in  a generalization,  and 
that  again  resting  on  a still  deeper 
or  ultimate  one.  He  had  seen 
down  to  the  basis,  and  therefore, 
was  confident  of  the  firmness  of 
what  he  stood  upon;  unlike  a man 
who  is  treading  on  a surface  which 
he  conceives  or  suspects  to  be  hol- 
low, and  is  ignorant  and  fearful  of 
what  there  may  be  underneath. 
Or,  to  change  the  figure,  he  could 
trace  the  minor  outermost  rami- 
fications of  truth  downward  into 
the  larger  stems;  and  those  larger 
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into  the  main  trunk  and  the  root. 
This  conscious  ability  of  the 
preacher,  or  any  other  discourser, 
to  sustain  upon  first  principles 
what  he  is  advancing  with  the 
freedom  of  unhesitating  assertion 
and  assumption,  will  impart  a ha- 
bitual assurance  of  safety  while  he 
is  expatiating  thus  in  what  may  be 
called  the  outward,  free,  and  popu- 
lar exposition  of  his  subject. 

“ It  is  presumed  that  this  repre- 
sentation of  the  use  he  made,  in 
sermons,  of  his  power  and  habits 
of  abstract  speculation,  may  suffice 
to  prevent  a notion,  in  the  minds 
of  any  of  our  readers  who  may 
seldom  or  never  have  heard  him, 
that  he  was  in  a specific  sense 
a philosophical  or  metaphysical 
preacher.  He  did  often  indeed 
(and  it  was  a distinguishing  excel- 
lence equally  of  his  talking,  preach- 
ing, and  writing,)  point  to  some 
general  principle,  and  briefly  and 
plainly  show  how  it  authorized  an 
opinion.  Occasionally,  in  a more 
than  usually  argumentative  dis- 
course, he  would  draw  out  a more 
extended  deduction.  H»  would 
also  cite  from  the  doctrines  of  phi- 
losophy, with  lucid  application, 
some  law  of  the  human  mind  (for 
instance,  and  especially,  that  of  as- 
sociation). But  still  it  was  far 
more  a virtual  than  a formal  result 
of  his  abstruser  studies  that  per- 
vaded his  preaching. 

“His  intimate  acquaintance  with 
manyof  the  greatest  authors,  whom 
he  had  studied  with  a sentiment  of 
reverence,  and  whose  intellectual 
and  religious  wealth  was  largely 
drawn  into  his  own  capacious  fa- 
culties, contributed  to  preclude  an 
ostentation  of  originality.  His  ser- 
mons would  make,  on  cultivated 
hearers,  a general  impression  of 
something  new,  in  the  sense  of 
being  very  different,  by  eminent 
superiority,  from  any  common 
character  of  preaching;  but  the 
novelty  would  appear  less  to  con- 
sist in  absolute  origination,  than 
in  the  admirable  power  of  selec- 


tion and  combination.  It  was  not 
exhibited  in  a frequency  of  singu- 
larly bold  prominent  invention*,  in 
the  manner  of  the  new  mountains 
and  islands  sometimes  suddenly 
thrown  up  on  tracts  of  the  globe; 
but  rather  in  that  whole  construc- 
tion of  the  performance  by  which 
the  most  appropriate  topics,  from 
whatever  quarter,  were  brought 
into  one  array,  were  made  impos- 
ing by  aggregation, strongby  unity 
of  purpose,  and  often  bright  by  fe- 
licitous apposition;  in  short,  were 
so  plastically  ordered  as  to  assume 
much  of  the  character  of  a creation. 

It  is  probable  that  if  hit  studies 
had  been  of  slighter  tenor,  if  his 
reading  had  been  less,  or  more 
desultory,  if  his  faculties  lad  been 
suffered  to  run  more  loose, his  dis- 
courses would  have  more  abounded 
with  ideas  starling  out,  as  it  were 
singly,  with  an  aspect  like  nothing 
ever  seen  before.  His  mental 
ground  was  cultivated  too  indus- 
triously and  regularly  for  substan- 
tial produce,  to  leave  room  for 
those  often  beautiful  wild-fiowers, 
which  spring  spontaneously  in  a 
fertile  half-wrought  soiL  His 
avowed  indifference  to  poetry 
might  be  taken  as  one  indication 
of  a mind  more  adapted  to  con- 
verse with  the  substantialities  of 
truth,  than  to  raise  phantoms  of 
invention.  Perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing feature  of  his  originality  was 
seen  in  his  talent  (like  the  chemis- 
try which  brings  a latent  power 
into  manifestation  and  action)  of 
drawing  from  some  admitted  prin- 
ciple a hitherto  unthought-of  in- 
ference, which  affects  the  whole 
argument  of  a question,  and  leads 
to  a conclusion  either  new  or  by  a 
new  road.”  pp.  155 — 164. 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  W.M.  WJHT. 

The  following  letter  from  the 
late  Attorney  General  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  read  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
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■wiH,  we  are  sure,  gratify  every 
friend  of  the  Bible  cause  who  may 
read  it:  and  we  hope  it  will  not  be 
without  influence,  in  awakening 
ancl  cherishing  a spirit  of  liberali- 
ty and  activity  in  the  dissemination 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Baltimore,  May  7, 1833. 

My  Dear  Sir, — You,  who  know 
the  state  of  my  health  and  the  en- 
gagements which  environ  me,  re- 
quire no  explanation  of  the  causes 
that  disable  me  from  following  the 
bent  of  my  inclinations,  in  regard 
to  the  approaching  Anniversary 
of  the  American  Bible  Society.  I 
do  devoutly  wish  that  I could  be 
with  you,  and  that  it  were  in  my 
power  to  say  or  to  do  any  thing 
that  could  give  the  slightest  auxi- 
liary impulse  to  the  greatest  cause 
that  can  engage  the  attention  and 
efforts  of  man.  Life  and  all  its 
other  concerns  are  indeed  but 
“ shadows  light  and  vain,  still  hast- 
ing to  the  dust}”  but  this  aspires 
to  the  skies,  and  seeks  a mansion 
eternal  in  the  heavens — not  for 
ourselves  only,  but  for  all  our  bre- 
thren of  the  race  of  Adam  through- 
out the  inhabited  globe.  There  is 
nothing  sweet  and  touching  in 
any  other  instance  of  human  cha- 
rity and  mercy,  nothing  warming 
and  firing  in  any  former  example 
of  heroism,  which  is  not  thrown 
into  the  shade  in  comparison  with 
this.  To  have  sent  bread  in  for- 
mer days  to  the  famishing  inhabi- 
tants of  Caraccas,  and  more  re- 
cently to  those  of  the  Cape  de 
Verde  Islands,  were  thought  beau- 
tiful instances  of  the  sympathy  of 
man  for  man}  and  yet  how  do  they 
vanish  in  comparison  with  this  no- 
ble effort  to  send  the  bread  of  life 
eternal,  throughout  a lost  and  fa- 
mishing world!  The  emancipa- 
tion of  Greece,  of  France,  and  of 
Poland,  which  have  heretofore  so 
intensely  engaged  the  solicitude  of 
our  patriots — what  would  they  be, 
if  they  could  all  be  accomplished 
according  to  our  wishes,  compared 


with  the  emancipation  of  this  en- 
tire world  from  the  bondage  of 
idolatry  and  sin,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  all  its  inhabitants  to  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God? 
The  Crusades  of  former  ages, 
whose  contemplation,  even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  disturbs  the  so- 
briety of  history,  and  disposes  her 
to  borrow  the  language  of  poetry, 
in  depicting  all  Europe  as  loosen- 
ed from  its  foundation  and  preci- 
pitated against  the  bosom  of  Asia, 
for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  from 
the  infidels  a small  portion  of  ter- 
ritory called  the  Holy  Land — what 
was  there  in  their  object,  in  their 
achievements,  or  in  the  boasted 
age  of  chivalry  to  which  they  led, 
that  can  bear  a comparison  with 
this  magnificent  enterprise  of  con- 
verting the  whole  earth  into  a Holy 
Land,  and  all  its  inhabitants  into 
followers  of  the  Cross  and  heirs  of 
glory?  It  is  in  vain  that  I seek  for 
illustrations  to  express  my  concep- 
tion of  the  grandeur  of  this  enter- 
prise. 

There  is  a political  scheme  on 
foot,  which  aims  at  the  abolition 
of  war,  and  the  establishment  and 
perpetuation  of  peace  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  But  the  best 
of  all  peace-societies  is  the  Bible 
Society.  Let  that  Book  but  be  re- 
ceived by  the  world,  in  its  original 
simplicity  and  purity,  illustrated 
as  it  was  by  the  life  of  our  Saviour 
and  his  Apostles,  and,  as  I trust, 
by  the  lives  of  those  who  are  em- 
ployed, like  the  angels  of  heaven, 
on  the  great  errand  of  love — of 
disseminating  it  throughout  the 
world}  let  it  be  understood  and 
embraced  in  its  true  spirit,  and 
we  shall  see  verified  the  song  of 
those  other  angels,  addressed  to 
the  shepherds  of  the  east,  at  the 
epoch  of  the  Incarnation,  “ Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  toward  men.” 

The  man  must  be  cold  and  sel- 
fish indeed,  who  would  not  be 
proud  to  contribute,  in  however 
small  a degree,  to  such  a consum- 
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mation.  As  to  me,  the  state  of 
my  health  and  my  time  of  life  en- 
able me  to  contribute  but  little  be- 
yond my  prayers  and  wishes. 


That  it  may  be  His  will  to  has- 
ten this  joyful  event,  is  in  truth  the 
humble  and  fervent  prayer  of 

Your  friend,  Wm.  Wirt. 


ISebteto. 


Letters  to  Presbyterians,  on  the 
Present  Crisis  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States.  By 
Samuel  Miller , D.J).,  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  and 
Church  Government  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Princeton. 

(Continued  from  page  325.) 
Although  we  think  it  has  been 
shown  that  Professor  Miller  has 
probably  been  incorrect  in  the  state- 
ment of  a fact,  yet  as  to  the  origi- 
nal ecclesiastical  character  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  his  statement 
is  materially  the  same  with  our 
own.  He  says  that  the  founders 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  were 
“ strongly  attached  to  a particular 
system  of  faith  and  order,  which 
it  was  well  understood  they  wished 
faithfully  to  maintain” — and  we 
have  shown  what  this  system  offaith 
and  order  was,  and  that  in  fact  they 
did faithfully  main  tain  it.  H istorical 
verity,  nevertheless,  is  of  sufficient 
value  to  remunerate  us  for  a good 
deal  of  labour  in  seeking  to  ascer- 
tain it  as  fully  as  possible.  Let  this 
be  our  apology,  if  wc  need  one,  both 
for  what  we  have  already  laid  be- 
fore our  readers,  and  for  the  histo- 
rical investigation  on  which  we 
shall  now  enter,  of  what  wc  deem  a 
matterof  prime  importance;  name- 
ly, the  consequences  which  have 
resulted  from  the  attempt  to  com- 
mingle the  heterogeneous  princi- 
ples of  Presbyterianism  and  Con- 
gregationalism in  administering 
the  affairs  of  this  church;  which 
was  made  very  early,  and  has,  with 
little  remission,  continued  to  be 
made  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  attempt  to  which  we  have 
referred,  wc  by  no  means  think 
that  either  error  or  fault,  when 


such  there  has  been,  is  to  be  charg- 
ed exclusively  to  either  of  the  par- 
ties. Indeed  there  were  circum- 
stances in  the  early  history  of  our 
church,  which  so  powerfully  urged 
the  Presbyterians  and  Congrega- 
tionalists  to  a union,  that  we  do  not 
wonder  it  was  sought,  nor  think 
that  we  ought  to  attach  blame  to 
those  who  endeavoured  to  effect 
it.  The  Presbyterians,  at  first, 
were  but  a handful,  and  naturally 
wished  to  increase  their  strength 
by  any  feasible  alliance.  The  Con- 
gregationalists,  although  more  nu- 
merous, having  previously  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  British  provinces,  and 
although  not  favourable  to  the  set- 
tlement of  Presbyterians  among 
themselves,  yet  were  willing  to 
form  a coalition  which  would  ma- 
nifestly extend  their  influence.  The 
mother  country  also  was,  at  this 
time,  hostile  to  both  these  sects.  She 
had,  by  persecution  at  home,  driven 
them  both  into  exile,  and  even  in 
exile  was  far  from  regarding  them 
with  a propitious  eye.  To  strength- 
en each  other  against  a common 
adverse  and  powerful  influence, 
was  certainly  an  operative  motive 
to  conjoint  action,  and  to  the  amal- 
gamation in  which  it  resulted. 
Such  a result,  moreover,  seemed  to 
be  recommended  by  an  entire 
agreement  of  the  parties  in  their 
doctrinal  Theology.  Both  Pres- 
byterians and  Congregationalists 
were  at  this  time  strict  Calvinists.* 

’ We  are  aware  that  there  waa  a leaven 
of  Arminianiam,even  at  this  period,  among 
individuals,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity, 
in  New  England.  But  we  speak  of  the 
Congregationaliata  as  a denomination ; and 
especially  of  those  who  were  received  into 
connexion  with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
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They  were  both,  and  we  believe 
equally,  attached  to  the  doctri- 
nal creed  of  the  Westminster  di- 
vines, especially  to  the  summary 
of  it  which  is  contained  in  the 
Shorter  Catechism.  It  was  in  re- 
gard to  Church  government , or  a 
system  of  ecclesiastical  order  and 
discipline,  that  the  parties  differed. 
The  attempt  to  compromise  this 
difference  produced  difficulties  and 
dissentions  in  the  early  periods  of 
this  church,  and  as  already  inti- 
mated, the  same  cause  has  conti- 
nued to  produce  the  same  effects 
to  the  present  hour.  While  the 
Presbyterian  system  has  been  con- 
stantly recognised  in  our  Consti- 
tutional Formularies,  it  has  gene- 
rally been  enfeebled  in  its  admi- 
nistration, not  seldom  disregard- 
ed, and  in  some  instances  palpably 
violated,  by  the  admixture  of  Con- 
gregationalism which  has  always 
existed  in  the  church.  The  histo- 
rical evidence  of  these  facts  we 
propose  to  deduce  from  authentic 
records — not  in  great  detail,  but  to 
an  amount  sufficient  to  justify  our 
statements;  and  we  shall,  as  we 
proceed,  note  some  things  which 
we  consider  as  errdneous  in  the 
letters  of  Professor  Miller;  and 
shall  make  such  observations  of 
our  own  as  we  shall  think  deserv- 
ing of  regard,  in  a state  of  our 
church  which  the  Professor  has 
very  properly  denominated  “ the 
present  crisis.” 

We  think  it  noticeable  that  the 
Rev.  Jedediah  Andrews,  the  only 
individual  of  the  original  associates 
who  came  from  New-England,  and 
who  was  doubtless  a Congrega- 
tionalist,  occasioned  some  dissatis- 
faction to  his  brethren,  from  his  re- 
fusal— for  it  appears  to  have  been 
refusal  and  not  simply  neglect — to 
comply  with  the  first  overture 
mentioned  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Presbytery  of  1707,  contained  in 
the  note  inserted  in  our  last  num- 
ber; and  which  he,  with  a Mr. 
Boyd,  a young  member  just  ordain- 
ed, had  been  a committee  to  pre- 


pare. The  overtu re  was,  that  “ every 
minister,  in  their  respective  con- 
gregations, read  and  comment  up- 
on a chapter  of  the  Bible  every 
Lord’s  day,  as  discretion  in  cir- 
cumstances of  time  and  place  will 
admit.”  At  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Presbytery,  the  following  mi- 
nute appears: — “ It  is  further  re- 
commended to  Mr.  Andrews  to 
take  it  into  his  serious  conside- 
ration of  reading  a chapter  and 
making  a comment  upon  the  same. 
The  first  overture  is  complied  with, 
by  the  rest  of  the  ministers.”  We 
doubt  not  that  the  rest  of  the  minis- 
ters, being  Scotchmen  or  Irishmen, 
very  readily  complied  with  a usage 
with  which  they  had  been  familiar 
before  their  emigration;  and  that 
Mr.  Andrews  refused  to  comply, 
because  he  had  not  witnessed  this 
usage  among  the  Congregational- 
ists  of  New-England.  Whether  he 
ever  complied  is  uncertain,  as  the 
subject  does  not  again  appear  on 
the  records. 

The  distracted  state  of  the  con- 
gregation of  Woodbridge,  of  which 
some  notice  has  already  been  taken, 
appears  to  have  been  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly  occasioned,  by  the  mixture 
of  Presbyterianism  and  Congrega- 
tionalism among  the  people  com- 
posing the  congregation.  Mr. 
Wade,  who  was  “ the  bone  of  con- 
tention,” was  a Congregationalist, 
although  the  majority  of  his  charge 
appear  to  have  been  Presbyterians. 
They  probably  received  him  as 
their  pastor,  because  they  could  do 
no  better.  However  this  might 
be,  it  appears  from  the  records 
that  the  congregation  as  such,  put 
themselves  under  the  care  of  the 
Presbytery  two  years  before  their 
pastor  would  consent  to  do  the 
same.  After  Mr.  Wade,  however, 
had  been  received,  and  had  subse- 
quently been  solemnly  suspended 
by  the  Presbytery,  he  still  claimed 
a part  of  the  congregation  as  his 
charge,  and  continued  his  ministry 
among  them:  and  when  he  could 
do  this  no  longer,  he  went  to  Bos- 
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ton,  and  by  misrepresentation  en- 
gaged Doctor  Colton  Mather  to 
recommend  to  the  people  a Mr. 
Wiswall,  doubtless  a Congrega- 
tionalist,  to  be  their  pastor;  while 
the  Presbytery,  unknown  to  Dr. 
Mather,  was  endeavouring  to  esta- 
blish Mr.  Gillespie,  a Scotch  cler- 
gyman, whom  Dr.  Mather  himself 
had  previously  and  earnestly  re- 
commended. The  Letter  Book  of 
the  old  Presbytery — for  such  a 
book  they  kept,  and  we  wish  every 
Presbytery  would  keep  one — con- 
tains a long  letter  of  the  Presbyte- 
ry to  Dr.  Mather,  in  which  they 
expose  the  artifices  and  ill  conduct 
of  Mr.  Wade,  and  entreat  him  to 
unite  his  influence  with  theirs,  for 
settling  the  disturbances  in  the 
congregation  of  Woodbridgc,  by 
persuading  both  them  and  Mr. 
Wade  to  a united  acquiescence  in 
the  wish  of  the  majority  to  have 
.Mr.  Gillespie  as  their  pastor.  This 
wish,  however,  was  never  realized. 
Mr.  Gillespie  left  them,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year  was 
happily  settled  at  White  Clay 
Creek;  and  the  unhappy  people  of 
Woodbridge  remained  in  a broken 
and  disordered  state,  till  the  year 
1717.  Then,  with  some  difficulty, 
they  obtained  the  settlement  of 
Mr.  John  Pierson,  (the  maternal 
grandfather  of  the  writer)  who 
continued  their  pastor  for  many 
years,  but  eventually  left  them  for 
another  charge. 

The  contentions  and  dissentions 
at  Woodbridge,  not  only  marred 
the  peace  of  the  litigants,  and  hin- 
dered the  success  of  the  Gospel 
among  them,  but  for  four  years  in 
succession — from  1708  to  1712 — 
it  occasioned  more  difficulty  and 
uneasiness  in  the  Presbytery  than 
any  thing  and  every  thing  beside. 
But  the  decisive  act  of  suspending 
Mr.  Wade  seems  to  have  produced 
a salutary  effect,  for  we  find  no  far- 
ther notice  of  any  controversy  of 
a similar  character,  till  the  Pres- 
bytery grew  into  a Synod,  in  the 
year  1717. 


At  the  early  period  of  our 
church  which  we  are  now  review- 
ing, an  individual  was  received 
into  her  bosotn,  who  had  been 
previously  neither  a Presbyterian 
nor  a Congregationalism  At  the 
second  meeting  of  the  Synod,  in 
1718,  Mh.  William  Tennent,  who 
had  been  a regularly  ordained  mi- 
nister of  the  English  Episcopal 
Church,  and  who  in  that  character 
had  emigrated  from  Ireland  to 
America,  made  a renunciation  of 
his  former  connexion,  and  was  re- 
ceived as  a member  of  Synod.* 

* The  Synodical  Record  in  regard  to 
this  occurrence  i«  aa  follows — “ Mr.  Wil- 
liam Tennent'*  affair  being  transmitted  by 
tile  Committee  [of  Overtures]  to  the  Sy- 
nod, was  by  them  fully  considered — Being 
well  satisfied  with  his  credentials,  and  the 
testimony  of  some  brethren  here  present; 
as  also  they  were  satisfied  with  the  mate- 
rial reasons  which  he  offered  concerning 
his  dissenting  from  the  established  Church 
in  Ireland,  being  put  to  a vote  of  the  Sy- 
nod, it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  to 
admit  him  as  a member  of  tire  Synod — 
Ordered  that  his  Reasons  be  inserted  in 
the  Synod’s  Book  ad  fuluram  rei  tnemo- 
riam.  The  Synod  also  ordered  that  the 
Moderator  should  give  him  a serious  Ex- 
hortation to  continuo  steadfast  in  his  now 
holy  profession — which  was  done. 

The  reasons  of  Mr.  William  Tennent 
for  his  dissenting  from  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland,  delivered  by  him  to 
the  Rev.  Synod  held  at  Philadelphia  the 
17th  day  of  September,  1718. 

“ Imprimis.  Their  government  by  Bi- 
shops, Archbishops,  Deans,  Archdeacons, 
Canons,  Chapters,  Chancellors,  Vicars, 
wholly  antiscriptural. 

2.  Their  discipline  by  Surrogates  and 
Chancellors,  in  their  Courts  Ecclesiastical, 
without  a foundation  in  the  word  of  God. 

3.  Their  abuse  of  the  supposed  Disci- 
pline by  Commutation. 

4.  A Diocesan  Bishop  cannot  be  found- 
ed jure  dieino  upon  those  Epistles  to  Ti- 
mothy or  Titus,  nor  any  where  else  in  the 
word  of  God,  and  so  is  a mere  humane  in- 
vention. 

5.  The  usurped  power  of  the  Bishops 
at  their  yearly  Visitations,  acting  all  of 
thomselves,  without  the  consent  of  the 
brotheren. 

ti.  Pluralities  of  Benefices. 

Lastly.  The  church's  conniving  at  the 
practice  of  Armiman  Doctrines,  inconsist- 
ent with  tho  eternal  purpose  of  God ; and 
an  encouragement  of  vice.  Besides  I 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  their  ceremo- 
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He  was  an  accomplished  classical 
scholar,  and  esteemed  as  a man  of 
fervent  piety.  He  opened  a classi- 
cal school  at  Neshamony,the  place 
of  his  residence,  about  18  miles 
to  the  northward  of  Philadelphia, 
which  was  long  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Log  College,  and  in  which 
several  distinguished  laymen,  and 
a number  of  the  most  influential 
ministers  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  were  educated;  among 
whom  were  four  of  his  own  sons, 
Gilbert,  William,  Charles  and 
John.  This  passing  notice  of  an 
occurrence  which  had,  in  its  con- 
sequences, a deep  influence  on  the 
whole  Presbyterian  Church,  will 
require  no  apology  from  our  read- 
ers; though  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  dissentions  whose 
history  we  are  tracing. 

For  ten  years  in  succession — 
from  1718  to  1728 — one  of  the 
most  prominent  items  of  the  Sy- 
nod’s records  annually,  relates  to 
a controversy  which,  during  this 
whole  period,  was  carried  on  in 
the  Presbyterian  congregation  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  of  which 
the  radical  and  constantly  exciting 
cause  appears  to  have  been,  a dil> 
ference  of  feeling  and  opinion  be- 
tween Presbyterians  and  Congre- 
gationalists,  relative  to  the  choice 
of  a pastor,  and  the  management 
of  the  temporalities  of  the  congre- 
gation. We  cannot  give  the  whole 
detail  of  this  controversy — The 
leading  facts  were  these.  The 
Rev.  James  Anderson,  who  be- 
came a member  of  the  Presbytery 
in  1710,  and  who  was  a Scotch- 
man, had  been  settled  for  a num- 
ber of  years  as  pastor  of  the  church 
at  New  Castle.  lie  received  in 
1718,  a call  from  the  Presbyterian 
congregation  in  the  city  of  New 
York;  which  coming  before  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  was  by 

Dial  way  of  worship.  These,  &c.  have  so 
affected  my  conscience,  that  1 could  no 
longer  abide  in  a church  where  the  same 
are  practiced.  Signed  by 

William  Tewnest.” 

Ch.  Mv.—Vol.  XI. 


them  referred  to  the  Synod,  to  be 
disposed  of  by  their  order.  Un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Synod,  and 
by  the  agency  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Long  Island,  to  whose  bounds  the 
congregation  belonged,  Mr.  An- 
derson was  eventually  settled  in 
New  York.  He  appears  to  have 
been  immediately  opposed  by  the 
Congregational  party;  and  two 
years  after  his  settlement  (in  1720,) 
a regular  complaint  against  him, 
founded  on  two  sermons  he  had  de- 
livered, was  laid  before  the  Synod. 
The  sermons  were  read  in  the 
presence  of  the  Synod,  and  the  de- 
cision on  them  was — “ they  [i.  e. 
the  Synod]  could  wish  that  they 
had  been  delivered  in  softer  and 
milder  terms,  in  some  passages; 
though  the  Synod  approves  of  the 
substance  of  the  sermons  as  ortho- 
dox and  godly.”  This  opposition 
to  Mr.  Anderson  was  continued  till 
he  was  eventually  obliged  to  leave, 
the  congregation  in  1728,  and  had 
to  complain  to  the  Synod  that  a 
considerable  part  of  his  salary  re- 
mained unpaid.  Mr.  Pemberton, 
a Congregationalist  from  Boston, 
was  his  successor,  who  was  or- 
dained for  the  purpose  in  Bos- 
ton, before  his  removal  to  New 
York.  On  this  subject  the  Synod 
made  this  record — “As  to  the  call 
and  settlement  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Pemberton  at  New  York,  the  Synod 
does  declare,  that  the  rules  of  our 
Presbyterian  Constitution*  were 
not  observed,  in  several  respects, 
by  that  congregation  in  that  mat- 
ter. This  passed  by  the  Synod 
nemine  contradicente.”  It  was  not 
till  after  some  delay  and  difficulty 
that  Mr.  P.  was  received  as  a mem- 
ber of  Synod.  In  the  course  of  this 
controversy,  a complaint  was  made 
on  one  side,  that  the  Presbytery 
of  Long  Island  had  not  acted  re- 

* This  was  two  years  beforo  the  pass- 
ing of  the  adopting  act;  and  yet  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Synod  had  a “ Constitu- 
tion,” which  contained  “ rules."  None 
appears  on  the  records.  Is  there  not  a re- 
ference to  what  we  suppose  are  contained 
in  the  last  pagea  ? 
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gularly  in  the  settlement  of  Mr.  An- 
derson; and  the  Presbytery,  on  the 
other  side,  complained  that  “ the 
Trustees  of  New  Haven  College 
had  sent  missionaries  to  erect  a 
new  separate  congregation  in  New 
York.”  The  Trustees  requested  a 
Committee  of  Synod  to  meet  and 
consult  with  a Committee  of  their 
body  “on  the  state  of  religion  in 
general,  and  the  state  of  the  con- 
gregation of  New  York  in  parti- 
cular.” The  Synod  appointed  the 
Presbytery  of  Long  Island,  whose 
proceedings  they  approved,  to  be 
the  Committee  on  their  part.  Con- 
ferences were  held  and  letters 
written,  but  all  these  proceedings 
proved  utterly  abortive.  At  length 
a Committee  of  Synod  met  at  New 
York,  after  Mr.  Pemberton  was 
irregularly  established  there,  and 
made  an  arrangement,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a compromise 
between  the  parties — Mr.  Ander- 
son resigned  the  congregation  to 
Mr.  Pemberton,  and  a long  and  vio- 
lent contention  about  the  property 
of  the  church,  in  which  a Dr.  Ni- 
coll  had  acted  a conspicuous  part, 
was  terminated,  by  the  parties 
agreeing  and  subscribing  to  five 
articles,  drawn  up  by  the  Commit- 
tee; the  first  of  which  (the  others 
being  little  else  than  an  arrange- 
ment of  details)  is  as  follows — 
“That  Masters  Hiddel,  Blake  and 
Ingliss,  as  soon  as  with  conve- 
nience it  can  be  done,  make  over 
and  convey  all  their  right,  title 
and  interest,  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  or  meeting  house  in  New 
York,  to  the  Rev.  Masters  \Vm. 
Mitchell,  Wm.  Wishart,  Wm. 

Hamilton,  Miller,  and  

Hart,  ministers  in  Edinburgh,  in 
North  Britain,  and  to  Dr.  John 
Nicoll  abovesaid,  in  trust  for  the 
use  of  the  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tion in  New  York,  and  to  and  for 
no  other  use  whatsoever:  and  that 
by  the  same  instrument  of  convey- 
ance, they  authorize  and  empower 
the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  for  the 
time  being,  and  from  time  to  time 


and  at  any  lime  hereafter,  to  ap- 
point and  put  iu  trust,  under  their 
hands  and  seals,  whomsoever  they 
shall  think  proper,  in  the  room  and 
place,  and  with  the  full  power  and 
authority  of  any  of  the  said  gentle- 
men abovementioned,  upon  his  or 
their  death,  and  of  all  of  them  suc- 
cessively upon  their  decease.” 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Con- 
gregational party  succeeded  in 
getting  rid  of  Mr.  Anderson,  and 
in  obtaining  the  man  of  their 
choice,  Mr.  Pemberton,  in  his 
place;  and  the  Presbyterian  party 
succeeded  in  getting  the  property, 
which  had  long  been  in  controver- 
sy, permanently  secured  for  the 
use  of  a Presbyterian  congregation 
in  New  York,  by  having  it  con- 
veyed in  trust  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Edinburgh.  Yet  all  this  did 
not  extinguish  the  embers  of  con- 
troversy, which  continued  to  glow, 
sometimes  with  less  and  some- 
times with  greater  ardour,  for 
many  successive  years.  Mr.  Pem- 
berton left  this  congregation  in 
1753,  and  returned  to  Boston. — 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Da- 
vid Bostwick,  whose  eminent  piety 
and  popular  eloquence  was  greatly 
influential  in  promoting  harmony 
among  the  divided  people.  He 
was  of  Scotch  extraction,  and  was 
originally  settled  at  Jamaica,  on 
Long  Island,  whence  he  was  re- 
moved to  New  York. 

It  is  when  speaking  of  the  times 
now  under  review,  that  professor 
M.  says  “The  Congregational  part 
of  the  ministers  generally,  opposed 
with  warmth  the  adoption  of  a 
Confession  of  Faith,  both  from  the 
pulpit  and  the  press.  The  venera- 
ble President  Dickenson,  of  Eliza- 
beth Town,  took  the  lead  in  this 
opposition,  and  was  an  able  writer 
on  the  subject.”  That  the  Con- 
gregational part  of  the  ministers 
were  generally  and  ardently  op- 
posed to  the  adoption  of  a Con- 
fession of  Faith  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  and  we  suppose  professor 
M.  has  documents  or  testimony, 
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wholly  unknown  to  us,  that  they 
opposed  such  an  adoption  from 
the  pulpit  and  the  press.  But  till 
we  read  his  statement,  we  were  not 
aware  that  the  opposition  had  been 
so  open  and  avowed — that  a Con- 
fession of  Faith  had  ever  been 
preached  against,  or  opposed  in 
printed  publications.  No  intima- 
tion of  the  kind  is  apparent  on  the 
records  of  the  Synod.  We  shall 
trace  its  origin  and  progress  as  it 
there  appears.  In  the  year  1721, 
we  have  the  first  indication  of 
the  general  controversy  which  en- 
sued, in  the  following  minute: — 

“ The  overture  upon  Mr.  Gillespie’*  2d 
paper  was  resumed  [the  consideration  of  it, 
without  stating  what  it  was,  had  been  re- 
peatedly deferred]  which  wasa*  follows,  viz. 

“ As  wo  have  koen  for  many  years  in 
Iho  exercise  of  Presbyterian  government 
&nd  church  discipline  ns  exorcised  by  the 
Prosbyterians  in  the  best  reformed  church- 
es, as  far  as  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
this  country  will  allow;  our  opinion  is, 
that  if  any  brother  have  an  overturo  to  of- 
fer, to  be  formed  into  an  act  by  the  Sy- 
nod, for  the  better  carrying  on  in  the 
matters  of  our  government  and  discipline, 
that  ho  inny  bring  it  in  against  noxt  Sy- 
nod. This  overture  was  carried  in  the 
affirmative  by  a majority  of  votes,  and  or- 
dered by  vole  to  be  recorded. 

“ Mr.  Jonathan  Dickinson,  Mr.  Mai. 
Jones,  Mr.  Jos.  Morgan,  Mr.  John  Pier- 
son, Mr.  David  Evans,  and  Mr,  Jos.  Webb, 
entered  their  protestation  against  the 
aborementioned  act,  and  the  recording  of 
it,  and  gave  the  reasons  of  their  protest, 
which  are  in  retentis.” 

The  records  of  the  next  year, 
(1722,)  contain  the  following  long 
and  extraordinary  minute,  relative 
to  this  subject,  viz. 

11  The  brethren  who  entered  their  pro- 
testation against  the  act  for  allowing  any 
brother  or  member  of  this  Synod  to  bring 
in  any  overture,  to  be  formed  into  an  act 
of  tho  Synod  for  the  better  carrying  on 
the  matters  of  our  government  and  disci- 
pline, &.c. — The  said  bretheren,  Protes- 
tants, brought  in  a paper  of  four  articles, 
testifying  in  writing  their  sentiments  and 
judgment  concerning  Church  Govern- 
ment, which  was  approved  by  the  Synod, 
and  ordered  by  the  Synod  to  ba  recorded 
in  tho  Synod  Book.  Likewise  tho  said 
bretheren  being  willing  to  take  baek  their 
protestation  against  said  act,  together 
with  their  reasons  given  in  defence  of  said 
protest,  tho  Synod  doth  hereby  order  that 
the  protest,  together  with  the  reasons  of 
it,  as  also  the  answers,  at  tho  appointment 


of  tho  Synod,  given  in  to  the  reasons  al- 
leged, by  Mr.  Daniel  Magill,  and  Mr. 
George  M'Nish,  be  all  withdrawn,  and 
that  the  said  act  remain  and  be  in  all  re- 
spects as  if  no  such  protest  bad  been  mado. 

The  articles  are  as  followelb: — 

J.  VVo  fully  grant  that  there  is  full  exe- 
cutive power  of  Church  Government  in 
Presbyteries  and  Synods,  and  that  they 
may  authoritatively,  in  tho  name  of  Christ, 
use  the  keys  of  church  discipline,  to  all 
roper  intents  and  purposes,  and  that  the 
eya  of  the  church  are  committed  to  tho 
church  officers,  and  them  only. 

2.  We  also  grant  that  the  mere  circum- 
stantials of  church  discipline,  such  as  tho 
time,  place  and  mode  of  carrying  on  in  the 
government  of  the  church,  belong  to  ec- 
clesiastical judicatories,  to  determine,  as 
occasions  occur,  conformable  to  tho  gene- 
ral rules  the  word  of  God  that  require  all 
things  to  be  done  decently  ond  in  order. 
And  if  these  things  are  called  acts,  we 
will  take  no  offence  at  the  word,  provided 
that  these  acta  be  not  imposed  upon  such 
us  conscientiously  dissent  from  them. 

3.  We  also  grant  that  Synods  may  com- 
pose directories,  and  recommend  them  to 
all  their  members  respecting  all  the  parts 
of  discipline,  provided  that  all  subordinate 
judicatories  may  decline  from  such  direc- 
tories, when  they  conscientiously  think 
they  have  just  reason  so  to  do. 

4.  We  freely  allow  that  appeals  may  be 
made  from  all  inferior  to  superior  judicato- 
ries, and  that  superior  judicatories  have 
authority  to  consider  and  determine  such 
appeals. 

Maiachi  Jones,  Jonathan  Dickinson, 

Joseph  Morgan,  David  Evans. 

Tho  Synod  was  so  universally  pleased 
with  the  abovesaid  composure  of  their  dif- 
ference, that  they  unanimously  joined  to- 
gether in  a thanksgiving  prayer  and  joy- 
ful singing  tho  133d  Psalm." 

N o attentive  and  intelligent  reader 
of  this  singular  minute  can  fail  to 
remark,  that  it  amalgamates  Pres- 
byterianism and  Congregational- 
ism in  about  equal  proportions, and 
that  by  doing  so, it  deteriorates  both. 
The  third  and  fourth  articles  seem 
to  nullify  each  other;  for  the  third 
grants  that  Synods  may  compose 
and  recommend  Directories  and 
systems  of  Discipline,  but  pro- 
vides for  their  being  declined,  that 
is,  disregarded,  by  subordinate  ju- 
dicatories, at  their  pleasure.  Yet  if 
appeals  be  made  from  thbse  su  bordi- 
nate  judicatures  by  members  who 
might  be  dissatisfied  with  any  of 
their  doings,  the  fourth  article  pro- 
vides that  the  superior  judicature 
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may  authoritatively  consider  and 
determine  such  appeals;  that  is, 
may  set  aside  entirely  what  has 
been  done  in  the  courts  below. — 
Great  care  is  taken  in  the  three 
first  articles  that  no  ads  shall  be 
imposed  on  those  who  conscien- 
tiously dissent  from  them;  and  yet, 
in  the  last  resort,  that  dissent  may 
be  condemned  and  overruled. 

It  was  soon  found,  that  although 
the  Synod  was  “ universally  pleas- 
ed,” and  piously  celebrated  this 
“composure  of  their  difference,” 
the  wound  was  not  healed,  but  only 
skinned  over. — Would  that  their 
successors  had  learned  wisdom 
from  their  example,  instead  of  imi- 
tating it!  The  truth  was,  the  strict 
Presbyterians  were  overreached  in 
this  affair;  and  when  they  discover- 
ed their  error,  they  took  measures 
for  having  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, Catechisms  and  Directory 
put  in  place  of  all  stibstitutes,  and 
made  binding  on  all  the  members 
of  the  Synod;  and  yet  we  shall 
find  that  their  adopting  act  itself, 
did  not,  in  the  judgment  of  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  church,  reach 
this  object. 

In  the  year  1728,  the  records 
exhibit  the  following  minute: 

“ There  being  nn  overture  presented  to 
the  Synod  in  writing,  having  reference  to 
the  subscribing  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
Ac. — The  Synod  judging  this  to  be  a very 
important  alfair,  unanimously  concluded 
to  defer  the  consideration  of  it  till  the  next 
Synod ; withal  recommending  it  to  the 
members  of  each  Presbytery  present,  to 
give  timeous  notice  thereof,  to  the  absent 
members  ; and  'tia  agreed  that  the  next 
be  a full  Synod."* 


* In  the  year  1724,  it  was  determined 
that  the  Synod  might  be  a delegated  body. 
The  arrangement  was  as  follows : — It  was 
“ concluded  by  vote,  that  the  Presbyteries 
of  New  Castle  and  Philadelphia  do  yearly 
delegate  the  half  of  their  members  to  the 
Synod,  and  the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island 
two  of  their  number.  And  it  is  further 
ordered,  that  all  the  members  of  the  Synod 
do  attend  every  third  year,  and  that  if,  in 
the  interim,  any  thing  of  moment  do  oc- 
cur, whereby  the  presonce  of  all  the  mem- 
bers may  be  thought  necessary,  they  (up- 
on notice  given  by  the  commission  of 


The  next  year  (1729)  presents 
us  with  the  far-famed  adopting 
act,  which  was  drawn  up  by  the 
committee  of  overtures,  of  which 
the  excellent  Jonathan  Dickinson 
— a true  Calvinist,  but  ill  feeling 
and  views  a real  Congregationalist 
— was  a member;  and  we  have  not 
a doubt  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  the  articles  al- 
ready quoted,  were  from  his  pen. 
The  record  is  as  follows,  viz: 

“ Tho  committee  brought  in  an  overturo 
upon  tho  affair  of  the  Confession,  which 
after  long  debating  upon  it,  was  agreed 
upon  in  here  verba. 

“ Although  the  Synod  do  not  claim  or 
pretend  to  any  authority  of  imposing  our 
faith  upon  other  men's  consciences,  but 
do  profess  our  just  dissatisfaction  with 
and  abhorrence  of  such  impositions,  and 
do  not  only  disclaim  all  legislative  power 
and  authority  in  the  church,  being  willing 
to  receive  one  another  as  Christ  has  re- 
ceived us  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  admit 
to  fellowship  in  sacred  ordinances  all  such 
as  we  have  grounds  to  believe  Christ  will 
at  last  admit  to  tho  kingdom  of  heaven  ; 
yet  wo  are  undoubtedly  obliged  to  take 
care  that  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints  be  kept  pure  and  uncorrupt  among 
U’,  and  so  handed  down  to  our  posterity; 
And  do  therefore  agree,  that  all  the  minis- 
ters of  this  Synod,  or  that  shall  hereafter 
bo  admitted  into  this  Synod,  shall  declare 
their  agreement  in  and  approbation  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  with  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms,  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  at  Westminster,  as  being,  in  all 
essential  and  necessary  articles,  good 
forms  of  sound  words  and  systems  of 
Christian  doctrine  ; and  do  also  adopt  the 
said  Confession  and  Catechisms,  as  the 
Confession  of  our  Faith.  And  we  do  also 
agree,  that  all  the  Presbyteries  within  our 
bounds  shall  always  take  care  not  to  admit 
any  candidate  of  the  ministry  into  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  sacred  function,  but  what  de- 
clares his  agreement  in  opinion  with  all 
tho  essential  tad  necessary  articles  of  said 
Confession,  cither  by  subscribing  the  said 
Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms,  or 
by  a verbal  declaration  of  their  assent 
thereto,  as  such  minister  or  candidate 
shall  think  best.  And  in  case  any  minis- 
ter of  this  Synod,  or  any  candidate  for  the 
ministry,  shall  have  any  scruple  with  re- 
spect to  any  article  or  articles  of  said 


Synod)  shall  carefully  attend,  notwith- 
standing the  above  delegation.  And  it  is 
further  agreed,  that  evory  member  of  the 
Synod  may  attend  as  formerly,  if  they  seo 
cause." 
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Confession  or  Catechisms,  he  shall,  at  the 
time  of  his  making  said  declaration,  de- 
clare his  sentiments  to  the  Presbytery  nr 
Synod,  who  shall  notwithstanding  admit 
him  to  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  within 
our  bounds  and  to  ministerial  communion, 
if  the  Synod  or  Presbytery  shall  judge  his 
acruple  or  mistake  to  bo  only  about  articles 
not  essential  and  necessary  in  doctrine, 
worship,  or  government.  But  if  the  Synod 
or  Presbytery  shall  judge  such  ministers  or 
candidates  erroneous  in  essential  and  ne- 
cessary articles  of  faith,  the  Synod  or 
Presbytery  shall  declare  them  uncapable 
of  communion  with  them.  And  the  Synod 
do  solemnly  agreo,  that  none  of  us  will 
traduce  or  usu  any  opprobious  terms  of 
those  that  differ  from  us  in  those  extra- 
essential and  not  necessary  points  of  doc- 
trine, but  treat  them  with  the  same  friend- 
ship, kindness,  and  brotherly  love,  as  if 
they  had  not  differed  from  us  in  such  sen- 
timents.'' 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on 
which  the  foregoing  act  was  adopt- 
ed in  the  morning,  all  the  members 
of  the  Synod  then  present,  with  the 
exception  of  one  who  declared  him- 
self not  prepared, 

“ After  proposing  all  the  scruples  thst 
any  of  them  had  to  make  against  any  arti- 
cles and  expressions  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith  and  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms 
of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westmin- 
ster, unanimously  agreed  in  the  solution 
of  those  scruples,  and  in  declaring  the 
aaid  Confession  and  Catechisms  to  be  the 
Confession  of  their  Faith,  excepting  only 
some  clauses  in  the  20th  and  23d  chapters; 
concerning  which  clauses  the  Synod  do 
unanimously  declare  that  they  do  not  re- 
ceive those  articles  in  any  such  sonso  as 
to  suppose  the  civil  magistrate  hath  a con- 
trolling power  over  Synods  with  respect 
to  the  exercise  of  their  ministerial  autho- 
rity, or  power  to  persecute  any  for  their 
religion,  or  in  any  senso  contrary  to  the 
Protestant  succession  to  the  throno  of 
Gieat  Britain. 

“ The  Synod  observing  that  unanimity, 
peace  and  unity  which  appeared  in  all 
their  consultations  and  determinations  re- 
lating to  the  affair  of  the  Confession,  did 
unanimously  agree  in  giving  thanks  to 
God,  in  solemn  prayer  and  praise." 

W e consider  the  foregoing  adopt- 
ing act  as  one  of  the  most  curious 
compositions  that  we  ever  read. 
It  seems  to  us  to  give  and  take, 
say  and  unsay,  bind  and  loose,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  There 
is,  as  we  think,  an  abortive  attempt 
to  lay  down  a rule  to  which  all 


were  to  conform,  with  a provision 
that  any  one  who  should  plead 
conscience  might  refuse,  and  yet 
be  treated  with  the  same  friend- 
ship, kindness,  and  brotherly  love, 
as  if  he  had  not  differed  from  the 
sentiments  of  those  who  conscien- 
tiously kept  close  to  the  rule.  It 
plainly  put  it  in  the  power  of  any 
Presbytery  to  declare  as  many  ar- 
ticles of  the  Confession  of  Faith 
and  Catechism  as  they  might 
choose,  to  be  “ not  essential  and 
necessary  in  doctrine,  government, 
or  worship,”  and  to  receive  mem- 
bers who  rejected  these  articles, 
into  fellowship  and  good  standing 
in  the  church  at  large. — Thus  one 
corrupt  Presbytery  might  corrupt 
the  whole  church.  In  the  religious 
act  with  which  the  Synod  again 
concluded  their  attempt  to  heal 
their  differences,  we  doubt  not 
their  sincerity,  or  their  belief,  at 
4he  time,  that  “ unanimity,  peace, 
and  unity”  had  marked  their  pro- 
ceedings in  this  interesting  con- 
cern; and  yet  the  minutes  of  the 
very  next  year  show,  “ that  some 
persons  had  been  dissatisfied  at 
the  manner  of  wording  the  last 
year’s  agreement  about  the  Con- 
fession.” Explanation , indeed, 

soothed  and  satisfied  those  indivi- 
duals who  were  then  present  in 
the  Synod;  but  Professor  Miller’s 
statement  is  wide  of  the  fact,  when 
he  says  that  this  adoptiug  act 
“ was,  at  length,  peaceably  acqui- 
esced in  by  all.”  Some  imme- 
diately left  their  former  connexion, 
and  joined  the  Secession  church,  in 
consequence  of  this  act.  Such,  we 
have  been  well  informed,  was  the 
case  with  a pious  ancestor,  (who 
we  believe  was  a ruling  elder)  of 
the  late  and  present  Doctor  Hoge; 
and  the  family  remained  in  that 
connexion  up  to  the  time  when 
the  late  Doctor  Hoge  returned  to 
the  church  from  which  his  father, 
or  grandfather,  had  departed. 
From  a manuscript  now  before  us, 
prepared  by  the  late  venerable  Dr. 
Rodgers,  of  New- York,  giving  a 
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historical  account  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  which  he  was  pastor,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  year  1756,  the 
dissatisfaction  of  a number  of  the 
members  of  that  congregation, 
which  had  been  of  long  continu- 
ance, occasioned  their  leaving 
their  previous  connexion,  and  form- 
ing the  congregation  of  which  the 
two  Doctor  Masons,  father  and 
son,  were  afterwards  the  distin- 
guished pastors.  We  have  seen 
what  dissentions  existed  from  the 
first,  among  this  people,  produced 
mainly  by  the  conflict  between 
Presbyterianism  and  Congrega- 
tionalism; and  there  is  little  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  the  adopting  act 
had  its  influence  in  fostering  and 
perpetuating  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  strict  Presbyterians,  till  it  ri- 
pened into  a formal  secession. — 
Butthedissatisfaclion  was  not  con- 
fined to  individuals  or  congrega- 
tions. The  whole  Presbytery  of 
New  Castle  found  it  necessary  to 
satisfy  both  themselves  and  their 
people,  by  an  act  less  equivocal 
than  that  which  was  passed  by  the 
Synod.  In  the  year  following  this 
memorable  doing  of  the  supreme 
judicatory,  the  whole  of  the  minis- 
terial members  of  that  Presbytery 
adopted  and  made  known  the  fol- 
lowing declaration,  viz: — 

At  White  Clay  Creek,  liter  2d,  1730. 

Whereas  divers  persons,  belonging  to 
several  of  our  congregations,  have  been 
stumbled  and  offended  with  a certain  mi- 
nute of  the  proceedings  of  our  last  Synod, 
contained  in  a printed  letter,  bccauso  of 
some  ambiguous  words  or  expressions  con- 


tained therein — being  willing  to  remove, 
as  far  as  in  us  lies,  all  causes  and  occa- 
sions of  jealousies  and  offences  in  relation 
to  that  affair,  and  openly  before  God  and 
tho  world  to  testify  that  wo  all,  with  ono 
accord,  firmly  adhere  to  that  same  sound 
doctrine  which  we  and  our  forefathers 
were  trained  up  in — 

We,  the  ministers  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Castle,  whoso  names  are  under  writ- 
ten, do  by  this  our  act  of  subscribing  our 
names  to  these  presents,  solemnly  declare 
and  testify,  that  we  own  and  acknowledge 
the  Westminster  Confession  and  Cate- 
chisms to  be  the  Confession  of  our  Faith, 
being  in  all  things  agreeable  to  tho  word 
of  God,  so  far  as  wo  are  able  to  judge  and 
discern,  taking  them  in  the  true,  genuine, 
and  obvious  sense  of  the  words. 

Adam  Boyd,  Thomas  Craighead, 

Joseph  Houston,  George  Gallespie, 

H.  Hook,  John  Thomson, 

Hugh  Stevenson,  Samuel  Gelston, 

Joseph  Anderson,  Thomas  Evans, 

William  Steward,  Alex.  Hutchison. 

The  truth  is,  the  Congregational 
party  not  only  acquiesced,  but  re- 
joiced, in  “ the  adopting  act;”  but 
the  genuine  Presbyterians  when 
they  came  to  reflect,  and  to  per- 
ceive the  real  tendency  and  practi- 
cal effect  of  this  act,  were  greatly 
dissatisfied.  Some,  as  we  have 
seen,  left  the  church,  and  others, 
where  their  numbers  enabled  them 
to  do  it,  used  their  influence  in  the 
Presbyteries  to  which  they  be- 
longed to  preserve  order  and  or- 
thodoxy there,  and  gradually  to 
recall  the  Synod  from  what  they 
considered,  we  think  justly,  an  in- 
jurious lenity,  and  an  aberration 
from  the  principles  of  the  original 
compact.  Nor  were  these  endea- 
vours unattended  with  a measure 
of  success. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ttiterarp  and  p^ilo^opfjiral  3intcIIi0ctice,  etc. 

Wonders  of  the  Creation  — The  follow-  atom.  Tho  ono  taught  me  that  this  mighty 
ing  paragraph  is  from  tho  oloquent  Ciial-  globe,  with  tho  wholo  burden  of  its  people 
nebs: — and  its  countries,  is  but  a grain  of  sand  on 

About  the  time  of  tho  invention  of  the  tho  high  field  of  immensity;  tho  other 
telescope,  another  instrument  was  formed,  teaches  me  that  every  grain  of  sand  may 
which  laid  open  a scheme  no  less  wonder-  harbor  within,  tho  tribes  and  tho  families 
ful,  and  rewarded  the  inquisitive  spirit  of  of  a busy  population.  One  told  the  insig- 
man.  This  was  the  microscope.  Tho  ono  nificanco  of  the  world  I tread  upon,  the 
led  mo  to  see  a system  in  every  star,  and  other  redeems  it  from  all  insignificance ! 
the  other  led  mo  to  see  a world  in  every  for  it  tells  me  that  in  tho  leaves  of  every 
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orost,  and  the  waters  of  every  rivulet,  port,  to  instruct  the  few  that  may  be  un- 
ibore are  worlds  teeming  with  life,  and  educated,  and  to  preserve  in  full  the 
numberless  are  the  glories  of  the  firms-  learning  of  those  that  have  been  taught, 
ment.  The  one  has  suggested  to  me,  — Such  institutions  must  have  a good 
that,  beyond  and  above  all  that  is  visible  moral  effect  in  causing  the  lime  of  some 
to  man,  there  may  be  fields  of  creation  to  be  usefully,  instead  of  injuriously  em- 
svhich  sweep  immeasurably  along,  and  ployed.  It  will  raise  the  laudable  am- 
carry  the  impress  of  the  Almighty's  hand  bition  of  our  mariners,  and  probably  attract 
to  tho  remotest  scenes  of  the  universe  ; more  associates.  The  number  of  native 
the  other  suggests  to  me  that  within  and  seamen  iB  now  too  few  for  our  extended 
oenenth  alt  the  minuteness  wjlich  the  aid-  and  extending  commerce.  In  war,  our 
ed  eyo  of  man  has  been  able  to  explore,  navy  would  constitute  the  right  arm  of  our 
there  may  be  a region  of  invisibles ; and  defence,  and  the  shield  of  our  maritime 
that,  could  we  draw  aside  the  mysterious  trade  ; but  in  war,  it  is  probable  moat  of 
curtain  which  shrouds  it  from  our  senses,  the  foreign  sailors  would  leave  us. 
we  might  see  a theatre  of  as  many  tvon-  It  is  further  proposed  that  another  me- 
tiers as  astronomy  has  unfolded,  a universe  mortal  shall  be  prepared  to  ask  of  Congress 
within  the  compass  of  a point  bo  small  as  the  establishment  of  schools  for  tuition  in 
to  elude  all  the  powers  of  the  micro-  practical  seamanship, 
scope,  but  where  the  wonder-working  Every  thing  that  is  possible  ought  to  bo 
God  finds  room  for  the  exercise  of  all  tho  done  to  augment  the  number  of  our  gal- 
attributes  where  he  can  raise  another  me-  lant  tars,  and  to  raise  still  higher  the 
clianism  of  worlds,  and  fill  and  animate  standard  of  their  merit  in  every  respect, 
them  all  with  the  evidence  of  his  glory.  ScoUk  church— The  General  Assem- 

Indian  Jfamcs.- — The  circumstance  that  bly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  adopted 
the  name  of  Black  Hawk  has  been  recent-  the  annexed  resolutions,  touching  the  nnti- 
1 y given  to  a largo  ship  in  Philadelphia,  scriptural  systems  of  national  instruction 
reminds  us  of  tho  great  prevalence  of  the  maintained  in  Ireland.  They  breathe  the 
sanio  kind  of  simple  but  effectual  memo-  manly  and  pious  spirit  of  John  Knox, 
rials  throughout  the  country.  There  is  “ 1st.  Resolved,  That  the  General  As- 
no  danger  that  the  red  men  will  bo  forgot-  setnbly,  boing  convinced  that  the  only  cure 
ten.  Eight  of  the  States,  not  to  mention  foundation  of  sound  morality  and  useful 
tho  territories,  have  Indian  names.  They  knowledge  is  to  be  found  in  the  revealod 
arc  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  Word  of  God,  are  of  opinion  that  no  coun- 
IUinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  tenance  from  the  government  of  the  realm 
and  Mississippi.  So  have  all  tho  great  ought  to  be  bestowed  on  any  system  of 
hays  and  harbours  on  the  coast  of  the  national  education  of  which  instruction  in 
Union, tho  Penobscot,  Casco,  Narraganset,  the  Holy  Scriptures  does  not  form  an  es- 
Chesapeake,  &c.  So  havo  the  rivers,  the  sential  part. 

Kennebec,  Saco,  Connecticut,  Merrimac,  “ 2d.  That  they  have  observed  with 
Mohawk,  Susquehannali,  Roanoke,  Poto-  much  regret  and  disappointment  that  a 
mac,  most  of  the  Southern  streams,  all  system  of  national  education  is  still  raain- 
ihe  great  waters  of  the  West,  the  North-  tained  in  Ireland,  in  which  no  adequato 
ern  lakes.  In  a word,  the  whole  breadth  provision  is  made  for  the  daily  reading  of 
of  the  country  is  charged  with  the  indeli-  the  entire  Word  of  God  in  tho  authorised 
ble  memory  of  the  bravo  race  whoso  version,  without  note  or  comment, 
canoes  and  cabins,  fittest  emblems  of  their  “ 3d.  That  they  therefore  feel  it  incum- 
own  vanishing  frailty,  have  been  swept  bent  upon  them,  ns  representing  a branch 
like  themselves  from  the  face  of  the  land,  of  the  Protestant  Church,  to  petition  par- 
W’ell ! let  them  be  remembered!  ’Tis  a liament  against  any  further  countenance 
poor  acknowledgment  at  the  best,  for  the  being  given  to  such  a system." 
cession  of  a hemisphere, — poor  atonement  The  resolutions  were  carried  by  a vote 

for  the  extermination  of  its  primeval  mas-  of  107  to  58. 

ters.  Let  their  eternal  epitaph  stand  as  Extract  ofa letter  from  Dr.  Waterhouse, 
it  IS,  written  in  he  rocking  pines  of  the  pubHshed  in  a jloston  pap oc—Putrcfac- 
forest,’  and  m the  blue  rivers  that  flow  by  _How  many  of  us>  £ljnd  mortals,  aro 

their  fathers  graves.  Let  them  die,  if  ]etj  by  ijlc  nose  jni0  error ! It  is  a com- 
die  they  must,  but  lot  them  bo  remem-  mon  opin;on  that  putrefaction,  and  tho 
bated,— Boston  Journal.  bad  „me|i  thence  arising,  will  infallibly 

Seaman's  School. — A petition  to  Con-  generate  contagious  and  infectious  dis- 
gress,  with  numerous  respectable  signa-  tempers.  If  this  were  actually  the  case, 
lures,  says  the  Boston  Centincl,  is  still  be-  what  would  become  of  tanners,  curriers, 
fore  the  public  for  further  subscriptions,  butchers,  glue  and  cat  gut  makers — not 
which,  wo  presume,  it  is  daily  receiving,  to  mention  surgeons?  The  putrefaction 
The  object  is  to  induce  the  National  Le-  of  animal  substancos  is  less  dangerous  to 
gislaturc  to  provide  Schools  in  the  large  human  life  than  confined,  air,  or  the  efllu- 
scaports  for  American  Seamen  while  in  vium  of  any  one  body  whatever ; whether 
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the  body  bo  a rose,  a pink,  a lily,  or  a 
dead  rat.  Tho  nose  is  a faithful  sentinel 
to  tho  outpost  of  life ; but  neither  that  nor 
the  other  ones,  the  eye,  and  the  tongue, 
are  infallible  guards.  I had  rather  sleep 

after  all,  to  the  leeward  of  S s famous 

piggery,  than  in  a canopied  and  curtained 
room,  in  which  were  placed  pots  full  of 
the  most  benutiful  and  sweet  smelling 
flowers  our  gardens  afford.  They  have  an 
effluvia,  especially  the  yellow  ones,  perni- 
cious to  health  and  dangerous  to  life.  Nor 
would  I sleep  in  a close  room,  with  seve- 
ral dishes  of  chlorides  or  chlorine ; because, 
if  it  chase  away  a stench,  it  may  leave  be- 
hind a poison. 

Noise  of  the  Anvil. — A blacksmith  of 
Milan  has  to  the  comfort  ofhis  neighbours, 
especially  the  rich,  successfully  practised 
a very  simple  contrivance  to  diminish  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  the  loud  noise  caused 
by  tho  percussion  of  the  hammer  on  the 
anvil.  It  is  merely  to  suspend  a piece  of 
iron  chain  to  one  of  the  horns  of  tho  anvil, 
which  carries  off  a great  portion  of  the 
acute  sound  usually  produced. 

Shipping  and  Emigrants  at  Quebec. — 
Comparative  statements  of  arrivals,  ton- 
nage, and  emigrants,  for  the  last  four 
years,  compiled  up  to  the  9th  July  in  each 
year,  from  the  Quebec  Exchange  books. 

Years.  Vessels.  Tonnage.  Emigrants. 

1829  366  99,961  6,o28 

1830  421  108,639  15,933 

1831  497  130,051  32,327 

1832  544  146,112  33,848 

1833  473  122,827  12,989 

Mr.  Mallet  has  invented  screws  for  the 
purpose  of  splitting  stones  and  slate  into 
lamina1,  instead  of  blasting  with  gun-pow- 
der. The  process  is  as  follows: — Jumper 
holes  are  formed  in  the  direction  of  the 
proposed  fracture,  as  at  present ; but  in- 
stead of  filling  them  with  gun-powder,  a 
split  female  screw  is  inserted  to  each  hole, 
and  the  fracture  is  effected  by  the  inser- 
tion of  conical  male  screws.  The  success 
of  his  mode  was  proved  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Works  at  Dublin. — Not 
only  all  risk  from  the  blast  are  thus  avoid- 
ed, but  the  operation  is  performed  more 
cheaply,  and  from  its  slowness,  incom- 
parably better. — Lon.  Gardener's  Mag. 

An  Electric  Eel. — I was  standing  in  tho 
gallery  of  a half-pay  officer  (now  a plan- 
ter,) when  I observed  a large  jar  in  the 
garden;  I enquired  what  it  contained,  and 
was  told,  an  electric  eel,  “ but,"  said  my 
friend,  “ I have  had  it  a long  timo,  it  is 
sickly,  and  lost  its  electrifying  powers.” 

I went  to  examine  it,  and  saw  a brown 
flat  beaded,  broad  tailed  cel,  four  or  five 
feet  long,  with  a look  of  “ noli  me  tan- 
gere"  moving  slowly  round  tho  inside  of 
the  jar.  Tho  planter  then  taking  up  a 
piece  of  old  iron  hoop,  said  in  an  off-hand- 


ed manner,  “ if  you  touch  him  with  this 
you  will  perceive  ho  has  lost  all  hi* 
power.”  1 did  so,  and  was  nearly  knocked 
flat  on  my  back:  the  shock  was  most  se- 
vere, though  the  eel  did  not  appear  to  be 
the  least  agitated;  of  course  my  friend 
was  highly  delighted. 

Scenes  of  groat  diversion  are  occasion- 
ed among  the  English  sailors  who  come 
to  Starbrock,  by  electric  eels;  they  are 
told  to  bring  them  to  be  conked.  Jack 
bares  his  arm,  and  plunges  his  hand  into 
the  jar,  and  in  a moment  receives  a shock 
which  benumbs  him;  he  looks  round  in 
wild  amazement,  and  then  at  the  eel,  all 
the  while  rubbing  his  elbow.  “ Try  again 
Jack  for  a bottle  of  rum;”  he  does  so, 
grasps  the  eel  firmly,  grins  and  swears  at 
“ tho  beggar,"  receives  shock  after  shock, 
drops  the  cel  in  despair,  and  runs  off  as  if 
tho  devil  had  struck  him.  A little  dog 
was  thrown  into  the  jar  one  day  in  which 
there  was  an  electric  eel,  and  was  so  pa- 
ralysed that  it  sunk  helpless  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  was  got  out  nlivo  with  some 
difficulty:  and  a horse  that  happened  to 
drink  out  of  the  jar,  was  immediately 
thrown  back  on  its  haunches,  and  galloped 
off  with  mane  and  tail  on  end,  snorting 
with  terror. — Transatlantic  Sketches,  by 
Capt.  Alexander. 

Libraries  in  Germany. — There  is  a Li- 
brary at  Carlsruhe  of  seventy  thousand 
volumes;  at  Heidelberg  one  of  fifty-thou- 
sand volumes;  at  Darmstadt,  thirty  miles 
from  Heidelberg,  there  is  a library  of 
eighty-five  thousand  volumes ; at  May- 
ence  another  of  ninety  thousand;  in  the 
commercial  city  of  Frankfort,  still  another 
of  one  hundred  thousand  volumes,  which 
evinces  the  spirit  of  the  enlightened  mer- 
chants of  that  city.  As  the  traveller 
leaves  the  latter  place  for  Gottingen,  he 
stops  at  Giessen,  not  far  from  thirty  miles, 
and  in  this  small  university  he  is  surprised 
to  find  a collection  of  only  twenty  thou- 
sand volumes;  but  he  soon  learns  that  at 
Marburg,  twenty  miles  farther,  is  another 
of  fifty-five  thousand;  and  Cassel,  sixty 
miles  from  Marburg,  a third,  of  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred  thousand  volumes. 
At  Gottingen,  the  library  amounts  to 
three  hundred  thousand  volumes,  all  col- 
lected within  less  than  a century. 

At  Wolfenbuttel,  a small  town  of  less 
than  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
about  forty  miles  from  Gottingen,  there 
is  a library  of  two  hundred  thousand 
volumes.  Proceeding  still  north  to  Ham- 
burg, tho  commercial  and  city  libraries 
amount  to  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand volumes.  At  Weimar,  eighty  miles 
from  Gottingen,  there  is  a library  of  ona 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  volumes ; at 
Jena,  ten  miles  farther,  another  of  thirty 
thousand;  at  Leipsig  two  libraries  of  one 
hundred  thousand;  at  Halle  one  of  fifty 
thousand;  at  Dresden,  the  capital  of  Sax- 
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ony,  a library  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
tiiouaand  ; at  the  University  of  Berlin,  a 
library  containing  one  hundred  and  eight 
thousand  volumes  ; the  Koningaburg  li- 
brary of  fifty  thousand  volumes  ; Vienna 
exhibits  the  same  apirit  of  the  Austrian 
Government. 

There  arc  in  the  four  great  libraries,  the 
Imperial,  the  University,  the  Thercsian, 
and  the  Medical  Chirurgical,  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety  thousand  voluinos,  <Src. 
&c.  In  thirty-one  public  libraries  of  Ger- 
many, there  are  more  than  three  million 
three  hundred  thousand  volumes.  The 
thirty-one  largest  libraries  of  the  United 
States  do  not  contain  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  volumes. 

Peruvian  Bark. — Chemical  science 
'nay,  in  many  instances,  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  manufacturer,  as  well  as 
to  the  merchant.  The  quantity  of  Peru- 
vian bark  which  is  imported  into  Europe, 
is  very  considerable;  but  chemistry  has 
recently  proved  that  a very  large  portion 
of  bark  itself  is  useless.  The  alkali  quinia, 
which  has  been  extracted  from  it,  pos- 
sesses all  tbo  properties  for  which  Iho 
bark  is  valuable;  and  only  forty  ounces  of 
this  substance,  when  in  combination  with 
sulphuric  acid,  can  bo  extracted  from  100 
pounds  of  the  bark.  In  this  instance,  then, 
with  every  ton  of  useful  matter,  thirty- 
nine  tons  of  rubbish  are  transported  across 
the  Atlantic.  At  the  present  time,  tho 
greatest  part  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia 
used  in  this  country,  is  imported  from 
France,  where  the  low  price  of  the  alco- 
hol, by  which  it  is  extracted  from  the 
bark,  renders  the  process  cheap ; but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  when  more  sottled 
forms  of  government  shall  have  given 
security  to  capital,  and  when  advancing 
civilization  shall  have  spread  over  tho 
States  of  Southern  America,  the  alkaline 
medicine  will  bo  extracted  from  the  woody 
fibres  by  which  its  efficacy  is  almost  lost, 
and  that  it  will  be  exported  in  its  most 
condensed  form. — Babbage  on  Machinery 
and  Manufactures. 

Deaf  and  Dumb. — The  third  Circular  of 
the  Royal  Institution  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  at  Paris,  slates  the  following  facts. 
France  with  its  32  millions  of  inhabitants, 
contains  20,189  deaf  and  dumb;  that  is  to 
say,  one  in  every  1,585  of  the  population. 
In  Russia,  the  returns  give  1 in  l,.r>48;  the 
United  States  of  America,  1 in  1,53(1;  for 
all  Europe,  the  proportion  is  as  high  as  I 
in  1,537.  With  regard  to  tho  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  appears  that  on 
an  average  throughout  the  whole  of  tho 
civilized  world,  not  above  1 in  24  have 
the  means  of  instruction;  in  Franco,  how- 
ever, the  proportion  educated  is  one  in 
every  four. 

The  Clouds. — Many  people  have  an 
Oh.  Adv. — Vol.  XI. 


idea  that  the  clouds  are  something  very 
different  from  tho  fogs  and  mists  we  occa- 
sionally experience  on  the  earth’s  surface. 
They  are  mistaken.  Mr.  Durant’s  last 
ascent  but  one,  was  made  during  an  east- 
erly storm.  It  rained,  we  believe,  when 
he  left  Castle  Garden,  and  it  rained  very 
hard  during  most  of  the  lime  he  was  aloft. 
He  passed  through,  and  far  above  the 
clouds.  In  conversation  with  him  the 
other  day,  we  made  some  inquiries  about 
the  clouds.  He  remarked  that  he  no  where 
experienced  n greater  degree  of  dampness, 
(or  density  of  vapour  if  you  please,)  than 
when  at  and  near  the  earth’s  surface.  On 
the  contrary,  the  dampness  seemed  rather 
to  diminish  as  he  ascended,  till  at  length 
he  found  himself  in  a clear,  bright  atmos- 
phere, with  the  clouds  spreading  out  be- 
neath, as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and 
the  sun  shining  upon  them  and  upon  him, 
in  its  mildest, softest  radiance. — Jour. Com. 

Public  Execution. — The  late  Legisla- 
ture of  Rhode  Island  have  passed  a law, 
ordering  all  executions  hereafter  to  take 
place  in  the  prison  yard,  in  the  presence 
only  of  the  Sheriff  and  Deputy  Sheriff  of 
tho  county,  and  of  such  other  person  or 
persons  as  shall  be  by  such  Sheriff  espe- 
cially required  or  permitted  to  attend  such 
execution. 

London  is  said  to  bo  one  of  the  healthi- 
est places  in  the  world.  It  has  been  stated, 
and  we  believe  correctly,  that  the  happy 
exemption  which  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  for  the  most  part  enjoy  from  the  dis- 
eases common  to  other  capitals,  is  owing 
to  the  sulphureous  naphtha  emitted  from 
the  coal,  serving  the  salutary  purpose  of 
checking  the  progress  of  febrile  infection. 
To  prove  that  the  air  is  saturated  with 
this  naphtha,  you  cannot  find  a wasp,  an 
insect  to  which  sulphur  is  obnoxious, 
within  the  sphere  of  its  action. — Bos.  Post. 

The  Senses  Fallible  Witnesses. — When 
we»bathe  in  the  sea,  or  in  a cold  bath,  we 
are  accustomed  to  considor  the  water  as 
colder  than  tho  air,  and  the  air  colder 
than  the  clothes  which  surround  us.  Now 
all  these  objects  are,  in  fart,  at  the  same 
temperature.  A thermometer  surrounded 
by  the  cloth  of  our  coal  or  suspended  in 
the  atmosphere,  or  immersed  in  the  sea, 
will  stand  at  the  same  tempeioture.  A 
linen  shirt,  when  first  put  on,  will  feel 
colder  than  a cotton  one,  and  a flannel 
shirt  will  actually  feel  warm;  yet  all  these 
have  the  somo  temperature.  The  sheets 
of  the  bed  feel  cold,  and  the  blankets 
warm;  tho  blankets  and  sheets,  howover, 
are  equally  warm.  A still  calm,  atmo- 
sphere in  summer,  feels  warm;  but  it  a 
wind  arises,  tho  same  atmosphere  feels 
cool.  Now,  a thermometer  suspended  un- 
der shelter,  and  in  a calm  place,  will  indi- 
cate exactly  the  same  temperature  as  a 
thermometer  on  which  the  wind  blows. 
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We  have  heard  it  whispered  that 
Mr.  Pinney  ought  not  to  have  re- 
turned from  Africa  to  this  country, 
■without  the  express  allowance  of 
the  Board  under  whose  patronage 
he  was  sent  out  as  a missionary; 
and  indeed  inquiries  have  been 
made  of  us  personally,  whether  a 
satisfactory  explanation  could  be 
given  of  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  return.  Apprehending  that 
such  surmises  and  inquiries  might 
arise,  we  gave  in  our  last  number  a 
summary  statement  of  the  motives 
by  which  Mr.  Pinney  was  deter- 
mined to  act  as  he  has  done,  and 
expressed  our  own  approbation  of 
them.  We  would  now  further  re- 
mark, that  we  hold  as  strictly  as 
any  can  do,  the  obligation  of  mis- 
sionaries to  act  agreeably  to  their 
instructions,  and  to  do  no  import- 
ant act  in  contrariety  to  them.  But 
it  should  ever  be  remembered  that 
all  instructions,  and  even  all  impe- 
rative orders,  are  given  subject  to 
the  exception  (always  understood 
though  not  expressed)  that  no  exi- 
gency shall  arise,  which  will  ren- 
der it  palpably  evident  that  a vio- 
lation of  the  orders,  or  a disregard 
to  the  instructions  given,  will  better 
subserve  the  interests  concerned, 
than  a strict  obedience  or  conformi- 
ty to  a course  prescribed  when  the 
exigency  was  not  foreseen.  It  is 
on  this  principle  that  military  and 
naval  commanders  sometimes  dis- 
obey the  most  pointed  orders. 
They  find  themselves  in  situations 
in  which  the  most  lasting  injury 
to  the  service  in  which  they  are 
employed  would  accrue,  perhaps 
the  very  safety  if  not  the  min  of 
their  country  would  be  jeoparded, 
if  they  did  not  violate  their  orders. 
Then  it  may  be  said,  and  it  has 
passed  into  a maxim  to  say,  “ the 
command  is  better  kept  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance.” 
Such  acts  are  always  done  cum 


periculo.  The  individual  takes  the 
responsibility  on  himself.  His  su- 
periors inquire  and  examine,  and 
either  acquit  or  condemn  him,  as 
they  find  that  he  has  either  per- 
formed or  neglected  his  duty. — 
They  may  sometimes  inflict  thetr 
highest  censure  for  not  riolaliag 
their  orders  or  instructions,  wbes 
it  might  have  been  see#  that  the 
disasters  which  have  ensved  would 
have  been  avoided  by  such  disre- 
gard to  instructions — ta  instruc- 
tions which  would  have  been  di- 
rectly the  opposite  of  those  given, 
if  the  circumstances  which  have 
occasioned  the  disaster  could  bare 
been  foreseen. 

Missionary  instructions  are,  and 
ought  to  be,  less  imperative  this 
those  of  a military  character.  More 
must  be  left  to  the  missionaries ’ 
discretion  than  is  granted  to  a mi- 
litary or  naval  officer.  Still,  mis- 
sionaries are  and  ought  to  be, strict- 
ly responsible  to  the  Boards  that 
employ  them.  Mr.  Pinney  has 
gone  to  render  his  account  in  per- 
son to  the  Board  at  Pittsburg— 
what  the  decision  of  that  Board 
will  be,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  Our 
own  mind  is  fully  satisfied,  as  we 
intimated  in  our  last  number,  that 
lie  has  consulted  the  interest  of  the 
important  mission  confided  to  him, 
far  more  by  returning  to  this  coun- 
try during  the  rainy  season,  thin 
if  he  had  remained  four  or  Eve 
months  in  perfect  inactivity  on  the 
African  coast.  Here  he  may  be, 
and  if  his  life  and  health  continue, 
he  will  be  occupied  in  aiding  the 
missionary  cause  in  general,  and 
that  which  relates  to  Africa  in 
particular,  in  a very  efficient  man- 
ner. He  will,  by  preaching,  and 
by  narrating  publicklv  and  pri- 
vately things  of  which  he  has  been 
an  eye  witness,  excite  and  cherish 
a missionary  spirit  in  the  church 
to  which  he  belongs.  He  will  en- 
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courage, — and  indeed  to  some  ex- 
tent he  has  already  encouraged— - 
institutions  auxiliary  to  the  design 
of  civilizing  and  christianizing  Af- 
rica. He  will  aid  in  the  collection 
of  funds  for  sustaining  foreign  Mis- 
sions in  the  Presbyterian  church. 
He  will  communicate  important 
information  to  the  Directors  of  the 
African  Colonization  Society.  He 
■will  animate  and  aid  the  compan- 
ions who  are  already  pledged  to  go 
with  him  to  Liberia,  as  soon  as  the 
rainy  season  there  shall  terminate. 
Is  not  this  a better  employment  of 
his  time  than  to  have  spent  it  in 
Liberia  in  a stale  of  unavoidable 
and  total  inactivity,  at  the  risk  of 
his  life,  and  at  an  expense  to  the 
Board  under  whose  direction  and 
patronage  he  acts,  greater  than  his 
return  has  occasioned.  It  seems 
to  us  there  is  but  one  answer  that 
can  be  given  to  this  question,  and 
that  declarative  of  the  wisdom  and 
fidelity  manifested  in  the  course 
which  Mr.  Pinney  has  pursued. 


MISSION  IN  HINDOSTAN. 

The  narrative  given  in  the  Chro- 
nicle of  the  W.  F.  M.  S.  of  what 
preceded  the  religious  exercises  in 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  of  those  exercises  till  the  be- 
nediction was  pronounced,  is  so  si- 
milar to  that  contained  in  our  last 
number,  that  its  insertion  would  be 
little  more  than  a repetition.  The 
sequel  is  as  follows: — 

When  the  benediction  had  been  pro- 
nounced, a portion  of  the  assembly  with- 
drew; but  as  it  had  been  previously  inti- 
mated that  the  missionaries  might  offer  a 
few  additional  remarks  before  they  left 
the  church,  many  remained. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Loierie  arose,  and  spoke 
of  the  cheerfulness  and  pleasure  with 
which  he  and  his  associates  were  about  to 
relinquish  the  endearments  of  home  and 
friends,  and  native  land,  to  enter  the  dis- 
tant field,  and  the  desire  which  they  felt 
not  only  that  they  might  bo  remembered 
in  the  supplications  of  Christians,  while 
upon  the  ocean  and  in  a foreign  land,  but 
that  a feeling  of  compaction  for  the  hea- 


then, aud  efforts  to  send  them  the  gospel 
might  be  greatly  increased  in  the  churches 
of  this  country. 

The  Ree.  Mr.  Reed,  addressed  such, 
“ then  in  the  house  of  God,”  as  they  were 
about  to  leave  amidst  the  abundant  means 
of  grace  here  enjoyed,  in  on  unconverted 
and  impenitent  state ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  pungent  and  affectionate  appeal 
to  that  class  of  persons,  will  bo  long  re- 
membered and  faithfully  improved. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  £>ictg/il,  of  Massachusetts, 
then  made  a few  remarks,  in  which,  after 
stating  “ that  he  was  the  only  relative  of 
Mrs  Reed  then  present,  and  his  gratitude 
to  God  that  providential  circumstances 
had  brought  him  to  Philadelphia  at  that 
time,  to  see  her  before  she  left  this  coun- 
try," he  urged  upon  all  present  the  culti- 
vation of  that  spirit  with  which  these  mis- 
sionary brethren  and  sisters  appeared  to  bo 
actuated. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Loierie,  (the  father  of 
the  missionary  of  that  name,)  at  the  ear- 
nest request  of  sotno  of  bis  friends,  then 
addressed  a few  words  to  tho  waiting 
crowd.  He  spoke  of  the  strength  of  those 
attachments  which  a father  might  be  sup- 
posed to  foe!  towards  n dutiful  snd  affec- 
tionate son — and  an  eldest  son;  and  espe- 
cially towards  a son  whose  piety  and  self- 
consecration  to  the  missionary  work,  were 
in  his  mind  associated  with  the  counsels 
and  prayers  of  the  departed  wife — the 
sainted  mother:  whose  eminent  Christian 
graces  and  attainments,  the  occasion  seem- 
ed so  forcibly  to  recall.  But  he  assured 
his  Christian  friends  that  though  he  felt, 
and  fell  deeply,  at  parting  with  these  chil- 
dren, yet  instead  of  any  feeling  of  re- 
luctance or  regret,  he  could  say  (hat  be 
was  willing  anil  even  anxious  that  they 
should  go — that  if  there  was  any  station 
which  lie  envied,  it  was  that  which  they 
wore  about  to  assume,  and  that  he  could 
freely  part  with  every  child  he  had,  if  they 
were  going  to  leave  their  native  shores  on 
such  an  errand. 

But  to  givo  a just  summary  of  these  re- 
marks— or  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  wore  stated,  or  the  effect  which  they 
produced  upon  those  who  heard  them, 
were  utterly  impossible.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  of  the  mooting,  taken  as  a whole, 
that  the  God  of  missions  appeared  to  have 
made  it  a season  of  unusual  and  procious 
enjoyment  to  many  of  his  people ; and  one 
whoso  effects  upon  the  caase  of  missions 
in  future  time,  (it  is  believed)  toill  not  be 
lost. — Though  these  additional  oxcrcises 
did  not  end  until  s late  hour,  the  people 
seemed  unwilling  to  terminate  the  ser- 
vices of  so  delightful  an  evening. 

On  Wednesday,  at  3 o'clock,  P.  M.,  the 
missionaries  took  loavo  of  their  friends, 
and  proceeded  to  New  Castle,  Del. ; and 
at  8 o'clock  tho  next  morning,  after  unit- 
ing in  prayer,  on  shore,  repaired  on  board 
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the  Star,  Capt.  Griffin,  then  lying  in  the 
stream,  opposite  that  place.  Parting  sa- 
lutations with  such  relatives  and  friends 
as  had  accompanied  them  thus  far,  were 
there  passed  : — the  boat  roturned  to  the 
shore  ; while  the  stately  ship  weighed  her 
anchor,  spread  her  canvass,  and  moved 
majestically  forward  down  the  bay ; fa- 
voured will*  a fine  breeze,  and  prosperous- 
ly commencing  her  distant  voyage.  This 
little  band  of  missionaries  bid  adieu  to 
their  kindred  and  native  land,  with  a de- 
gree of  composure  and  cheerfulness,  great- 
er than  we  wore  prepared  to  anticipate  in 
any  case  of  this  kind;  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  unsubdued  emotion,  or  of  painful 
mental  conflict  having  at  any  time  ap- 
peared. The  Star  is  expected  to  touch  at 
Madeira  on  her  way  to  Calcutta  ; and  her 
slay  of  10  or  12  days  in  port,  will,  (it  is 
thought)  not  a little  relieve  her  passengers 
of  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage.  May  the 
supplications  of  God's  people  follow  this 
receding  band  of  heralds  of  salvation  to 
the  heathen  ; and  may  ho  “ whoso  way  is 
in  the  sea,  and  his  path  in  the  deep  w a- 
ters,” conduct  them  in  safety  to  the  placo 
of  destination,  and  make  them  a rich  bless- 
ing to  many  ready  to  perish. 


MORE  CALLS  FOR  MISSIONARIES. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Western  Foreign 
Missionary  Society. 

Ephesus , March  15,  1832. 
Rev.  and  Dear  Sirs, 

From  this  site  of  the  most  memorable, 
and  most  flourishing  of  the  apostolical 
churches,  1 long  to  stir  up  the  great  and 
prosperous  region  of  the  West,  to  the 
great  work  of  re- evangelizing  the  lands 
which  were  first  called  Christian.  The 
little  association  which  it  is  my  privilege 
to  serve,  have  marked  out  a plan  of  Scrip- 
tural Schools,  best  calculated,  as  1 con- 
ceive, for  dispelling  the  darkness  that  has 
since  been  here  accumulating  for  ages. 
Will  not  your  recently  formed  society 
more  than  execute  what,  with  their  limit- 
ed resources,  they  can  hardly  aspire  to? 

Smyrna , July  30fA. 
You  will  not  wonder  that  letters  lie  by 
mo  long  unfinished,  when  1 inform  you 
that  1 am  the  only  American,  and  almost 
the  only  Protestant  Missionary  among  the 
six  millions  of  benighted  inhabitants  of 
Asia  Minor. 

Smyrna,  March  2,  1633. 
Fathers  and  Brethren, 

Shall  1 commit  this  scroll  to  the  flames, 
or  fill  up  the  sheet  with  repeating,  per- 
haps, thoughts  already  expressed  to  you, 
in  a communication  more  than  a year 
ago ? I have  hesitated  which  to  do,  but 


hopo  there  may  bo  something  in  the  sa- 
cred associations  of  Ephesus  and  Smyrna , 
that  may  give  additional  importance  to 
the  idea  suggested. 

1 learn  but  little  of  what  is  passing  in 
your  western  region,  but  have  observed 
with  deep  interest  the  ordination  of  your 
two  first  missionaries ; their  destination  to 
Africa,  and  the  blighting  of  your  fond  and 
early  hopos,  in  the  death  of  one  of  those 
beloved  young  men.  In  the  absence  of 
information  as  to  what  will  be  the  desti- 
nation of  his  surviving  associate,  permit 
me  again  respectfully  to  urge  upon  you 
the  claims  which  Asia  Minor  presents  to 
a Missionary  Society. 

Since  I last  wroto,  the  system  of  schools 
which  wo  had  in  operation  have  been 
much  curtailed,  and  there  is  little  reason 
to  expect  that  an  association  which  had 
its  origin  in  personal  attachments,  will  bo 
able  advantageously  to  occupy  so  wide  a 
field.  Some  of  our  most  active  patrons 
dwell  in  the  region  where  Brainerd  and 
Sergeant  performed  their  first  missionary 
labours,  and  we  have  generous  contribu- 
tions from  the  place  where  Mills,  and 
Hall,  and  Richards,  and  Nott  combined  to 
rekindle  the  flame  of  missions  in  our  Ame- 
rican churches.  Such  alms,  though  li- 
mited in  extent,  together  with  the  prayers, 
which  we  doubt  not  accompany  them, 
will  we  trust  como  up  in  remembrance 
before  God,  and  draw*  down  blessings  upon 
our  poor,  imperfect  labours. 

Straitened,  however,  os  we  are  for  funds, 
and  so  wide  is  the  field  before  us,  we 
would  gladly  resign  to  your  Society.  In 
my  letter  to  the  Bible  Society,  I have 
spoken  of  the  advantages,  obvious  indeed, 
which  would  accrue  to  the  cause  at  home, 
from  the  peculiar  reaction  of  labours  io 
these  New  Testament  lands ! In  your  own 
case,  I think  they  might  amount  almost  to 
a pecuniary  support  of  the  mission. 

Equally  great  is  the  encouragement  to 
Missionary  and  Bible  efforts  in  the  coun- 
tries themselves.  The  children  of  some 
hundred  thousand  Greeks,  if  not  Arme- 
nians, might  be  easily  brought  under  in- 
struction ; presses  might  be  freely  con- 
ducted, and  the  gospel  preached,  indirect- 
ly in  the  schools,  and  directly  and  with- 
out fear,  to  all  who  might  be  brought  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  feel  their  need  of a spi- 
ritual Christianity,  and  to  ask  what  they 
u must  do  to  bo  saved!”  All  this,  too,  in 
the  midst  of  millions  of  Mahometans, 
whose  hearts  the  Lord  might  open  to  in- 
quire after  the  truth.  Oh  send  us  then, 
some  of  your  young  men,  to  aid  in  bearing 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  before, 
worn  down  with  our  labours,  we  sink  into 
the  grave  ! In  Smyrna  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  two  could  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed, and  we  could  find  eligible  stations 
for  at  least  half  a dozen  others  at  no  great 
distance.  Such  a step  would  not  inter- 
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f«ro  with  any  of  tho  missionaries  of  tho 
American  Board,  the  nearest  of  whom  is 
at  t’nnstsntinoplc  in  another  quarter  of 
the  globe,  a»d  hundreds  of  miles  from  us. 

Strong,  too,  as  are  the  claims  of  Africa, 
in  some  form  or  other,  upon  our  land,  in 
comparison  with  this  dense  and  partially 
civilized  mass  of  human  beings  around 
da,  I cannot  but  think  that  the  call  for 
white  men  to  visit  her  unhealthy  clime, 
might  for  the  present  et  least,  be  disre- 
garded. 

I have  written  amidst  many  interrup- 
tions, and  with  a languid  pen.  If  rightly 
understood,  J trust  my  remarks  will  be 
taken  in  good  part,  and  not  bo  thought 
presumptuous,  in  yours,  very  sincerely, 

Jusiah  Brewer. 


The  extracts  from  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  American  Bible 
Society  for  July,  contain  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  letters: — 

We  have  groat  satisfaction  in  present- 
ing below  a letter  from  the  American  Mis- 
sionaries in  Ceylon,  and  also  one  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Goodell,  at  Constantinople. 

Jaffna,  Ceylon,  July  18,  1832. 
Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, — Having  been 
permitted  by  a kind  Providence  to  become 
tho  almoners  of  the  bounty  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  to  this  people,  we  would 
now,  in  their  behalf,  return  thanks  to 
Almighty  God,  and  through  you  to  tho 
Society,  for  the  liberal  grants  of  Bibles 
and  money  with  which  it  has  supplied  us. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  best 
use  of  both  that  was  in  our  power.  The 
English  Bibles  have  been  of  great  use  to 
us  in  many  ways.  A few  of  them  we  gave 
away  to  those  who  wero  destitute  of  the 
word  of  God  in  the  town  of  Jaffna ; but 
the  greatest  part  was  disposed  of  in  our 
seminsry  at  Ilatticntta,  and  a few  for  the 
preparatory  school  at  Tillipally.  As  our 
supply  is  now  nearly  exhausted,  we  should 
esteem  it  a very  great  favour,  and  it 
would  greatly  aid  the  cause  of  education 
in  this  district,  if  you  could  make  us  a 
grant  of  one  hundred  English  Bibles. 
These  are  now  regularly  read  and  recited 
in  the  seminary,  and  we  consider  it  of 
great  importance  that  every  young  man, 
oa  leaving  us,  should  be  furnished  with  a 
copy  both  of  the  English  and  Tamul  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  first  grant  of  money  made  to  us  by 
the  American  Bible  Society  has  all  been 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  Tamul  Scrip- 
tures at  a reduced  rate ; and  we  shall  now, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  most  thank- 
fully avail  ourselves  of  your  recent  liberal 


grant  of  $600  for  the  same  purpose.  We 
have  hitherto  received  our  supplies  of 
Tamul  Scriptures  principally  from  Madras. 
They  are  very  beautifully  printed  and  sub- 
stantially bound  ; and  on  this  account  are 
very  acceptable  to  native  Christians,  and 
to  all  who  have  a desire  to  possess  and 
read  the  word  of  God.  They  are  neces- 
sarily expensive  on  account  of  the  size  of 
the  type.  The  late  edition  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  bound  in  four  octavo  vo- 
lumes, averaging  052  pages  each.  The 
New  Testament  forms  one  large  or  two 
small  octavo  volumes.  A new  edition  is 
now  printing  at  Madras  in  a much  smaller 
type,  which  will  reduce  the  size  of  tho 
book,  and  of  coorse  the  expense — an  ob- 
ject greatly  to  be  desired,  when  we  consi- 
der the  vast  numbers  of  people  to  be  sup- 
plied, most  of  whom  are  too  poor  to  pur- 
chase for  themselves.  We  consider  it  on 
object  of  great  importance  that  every 
member  of  our  church,  the  teachers  of  our 
native  free  achools,  and  every  member  of 
our  seminary  should  be  furnished  with  an 
entire  copy  of  tho  Tamul  Scriptures. 
Most  of  these  have  long  boen  connected 
with  Bible  associations,  and  contribute 
monthly,  according  to  thoir  ability,  for 
this  object.  The  Tamul  Bible  association 
at  BatticotU  contributed  last  year  about 
$60.  This  is  indeed  a small  sum  in  itself; 
but  when  we  consider  the  poverty  of 
most  of  those  who  contribute,  it  is  large. 

Every  year  a large  number  of  youths 
leave  our  native  free  schools  who  are  able 
to  read  the  Scriptures.  All  these  should 
be  furnished  with  at  least  a part  of  the 
word  of  God.  But  wo  are  not  able  to  sup- 
ply them.  For  the  same  reason  we  rarely 
distribute  the  Scriptures  in  larger  por- 
tions than  aingle  Gospels,  though  in  many 
cases,  especially  to  Roman  Catholics,  it  is 
very  desirable  to  give  the  whole  Bible. 

We  make  great  use  of  the  Gospels,  and 
other  small  portions  of  the  word  of  God, 
in  our  native  free  schools,  as  a reading 
book,  and  especially  in  our  Sabbath 
schools,  when  the  children  are  assembled 
in  classes  at  our  stations.  Beside  the 
Sabbath,  they  are  regularly  assembled  one 
other  day  in  each  week  for  tho  same  pur- 
pose. The  school-masters  also  at  the  same 
timo  read  both  the  Old  and  Now  Testa- 
ments, accompanied  with  suitable  expla- 
nations and  exhortations.  In  this  way,  as 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  we  are 
making  a profitable  use  of  tire  Scriptures 
received  through  tho  bounty  of  your  So- 
ciety, Many  of  the  school-masters  are 
already  members  of  our  church  ; some 
others  are  considered  as  candidates,  and 
almost  all  of  them  profess  to  be  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  Chistianity.  A large  num- 
ber of  children  are  also  daily  taught  to  un- 
derstand distinctly  the  first  principles  of 
the  Bible.  Many  of  thorn  thus  learn  to 
despise  the  idolatry  of  their  countrymen  ; 
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and  a few,  we  hope,  have  received  saving 
benefit  from  the  opportunities  they  have 
enjoyed.  By  the  blessing  of  Clod  upon 
the  seed  of  divine  truth  thus  sown  in  their 
hearts,  a glorious  harvest  of  souls  will,  we 
trust,  ere  long  be  gathered  into  the  garner 
of  the  Lord.  Indeed  we  have  already  in 
some  degree  begun  to  reap  the  harvest. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  have  been 
gathered  into  the  church  of  Christ  since 
we  commenced  our  mission  in  this  district. 
This  number  is  indeed  small ; but  it  is  to 
be  considered  that  we  receive  none  into 
the  church  who  do  not  give  credible  evi- 
dence of  having  been  born  of  the  Spirit. 
Large  numbers  would  willingly  be  bap- 
tized, in  the  hope  of  receiving  some  tem- 
poral advantage  ; but  these  are  not  such 
converts  as  wo  are  willing  to  receive. 
Thus  while  we  lament  that  there  are  so 
few  members  of  our  church,  wo  rejoice 
that  there  arc  so  many  over  most  of  whom 
we  may  rejoice  to  believe  that  they  are 
indeed  the  children  of  God.  We  rejoice 
also  that  the  American  Bible  Society  has 
been  the  honoured  instrument  of  assisting 
in  this  great  and  glorious  cause,  and  thus 
laying  the  foundation  for  raising  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Lord  in  this  land.  We  rejoice 
also  to  hear  of  its  enlightened  zeal  and  en- 
couraging success  in  our  own  country  in 
supplying  every  family  with  a Bible.  May 
the  Society  be  strong  in  the  Lord  God  of 
Hosts,  and  go  on  and  prosper,  until  not 
only  the  families  in  our  own  country,  but 
all  in  every  remote  corner  of  this  fallen 
world,  shall  hear  in  their  own  language 
the  wonderful  works  of  God  ! 

We  send  you  herewith  a copy  of  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  Jaffna  Branch 
Bible  Society,  which  gives  a concise  view 
of  what  it  has  been  enabled  to  accomplish 
during  the  first  ton  years  of  its  existence. 

As  we  have  a constantly  increasing  de- 
mand for  the  Scriptures,  any  sums  that 
you  feel  able  to  grant  us  from  time  to 
time,  will  be  most  thankfully  received  and 
faithfully  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the 
Scriptures  for  this  destitute  people. 

We  remain,  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  and  affectionately 
Yours, 

B.  C.  Meigs, 

D.  Poor, 

M.  Winslow, 

L.  Spaulding, 

H.  Woodward, 
J.  Scuddkk. 

Orta  Key , Constantinople , Feb.  21, 1833. 

My  Dear  Brother— I wrote  you  the 
22d  ult.  in  answer  to  yours  of  Oct  the  23d, 
1832.  We  rejoice  greatly  that  the  Ame- 
rican Bible  Society  is  growing  up  like  a 
great  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  earth  ; and 
wo  hope  that  “ the  fruit  thereof  will  be 
much,"  aud  that  “ the  loaves  will  bo  for 


tho  hoaling  of  the  nations."  The  Bible  is 
the  best  gift  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
man  to  impart  to  his  fellow-man.  The 
Pagan  of  tho  wilderness,  and  the  more 
civilized  but  not  less  benighted  heathen, 
need  its  light  to  guide  their  feet  into  the 
way  of  peace.  These  fallen,  degraded 
churches  can  never  be  restored  without 
its  life-giving  power.  Nor  can  these  dis- 
tracted countries  ever  be  calmed  and 
quieted  without  its  holy  influence.  And 
how  much  the  numerous,  oppressed,  and 
afflicted  ones  around  us  need  its  heavenly 
consolations,  no  tongue  can  tell,  and  no 
one  but  an  eye-witness  can  adequately 
conceive. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I saw  in  Constan- 
tinople only  a few  mornings  since.  Mr. 
Dwight  and  myself,  having  slept  in  the 
city,  were  returning  at  an  early  hour,  and 
on  arriving  at  one  of  the  gales  of  Constan- 
tinople, we  saw  an  Armenian  hanging  by 
the  neck,  with  a large  paper  attached  to 
his  breast,  on  which  his  accusation  was 
written.  To  some  of  these,  who  stood  by, 
gazing  in  mournful  silence  upon  the  face 
of  their  neighbour,  relative,  son,  father, 
husband,  &c.  I put  the  question,  “ What 
has  he  done  ?”  They  dared  only  answer 
by  shaking  their  heads!  We  passed  on 
to  another  gate,  and  found  another  Arme- 
nian hanging  in  the  same  way,  with  the 
accusation  on  his  breast  suspended  from 
his  nose,  a hole  having  been  bored  through 
it  for  the  purpose.  Four  other  Armenians 
and  one  Greek  were  at  the  same  time 
hanging  in  tho  same  way  before  other 
gates  of  the  city.  And  what  had  these 
seven  men  done  ? 

It  was  the  great  feast  of  Ramazan,  when 
the  Turks  for  a whole  month  eat  nothing 
during  the  day,  and  spend  much  of  the 
night  in  feasting  and  in  public  display. 
Wo  ourselves  went  out  the  evening  pre- 
vious to  witness  their  illuminations;  and 
these  unfortunate  men  were  probably 
abroad  on  tho  same  account.  It  is  said, 
that,  passing  by  a confectioner's,  they 
called  to  purchase  a few  paras'  (perhaps 
three  or  four  cents)  worth  of  sweet-meats, 
and  complained  of  his  not  giving  them 
good  weight ; that  he  being  in  ill  humour, 
as  is  usual  with  the  Turks  during  the  fast, 
struck  ono  or  more  of  them  ; that  they 
took  hold  of  his  arm  to  prevent  his  doing 
them  any  injury,  upon  which  he  called  out 
to  some  soldiers  then  passing,  and  had 
them  conveyed  to  the  Seraskier  Pasha, 
who  forthwith  ordered  them  to  be  execut- 
ed. One  of  them  was  a young  man,  who 
was  soon  to  be  married.  He  had  two 
thousand  piastres  in  his  pocket  at  the 
time ; but  all  the  money  which  any  of 
them  had  about  them,  as  well  as  their 
elothes,  (excepting  their  shirt  and  drawers) 
were  taken,  as  is  always  the  case,  by  the 
executioner.  Their  friends,  some  of  whom 
were  respectable,  knew  nothing  of  the 
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matter  till  they  saw  them  early  the  next 
morning  in  the  situation  1 have  described. 

Now  it  is  painfully  affecting  to  think 
that  these  poor  men,  though  Christians  in 
name,  probably  never  read  a chapter  in  the 
Bible  during  their  whole  life,  or  knew  any 
thing  of  ita  blessed  consolations  in  the  un- 
expected awful  moment  of  execution.  The 
good  people  of  America  cannot  interfere 
in  the  political  stale  of  their  suffering  bre- 
thren here  ; but  thero  is  one  thing  they 
can  do,  which  is  infinitely  preferablo  to 
such  interference,  even  were  this  possible 
— they  can  give  them  the  Gospel  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ — that  precious  remedy 
for  the  wonts,  oppressions,  and  woes  of 
tho  human  family.  Yes,  after  all,  brother, 
wo  have  in  our  hands  the  only  medicine 
that  can  cure;  the  only  balm  that  can 
soothe  theiranguish  and  relievo  their  pain ; 
the  only  means  that  can  raise  them  to  life, 
light,  happiness,  and  heaven.  And  sailh 
tho  Scripture,  “ Whoso  hath  this  world's 
goods,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need, 
and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion 
from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God 
in  him  !" 

That  you  may  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  and  may 
adopt  those  measures,  and  ever  do  those 
things  which  are  pleasing  to  him,  is  the 
prayor  of  your  brother  in  tho  work  of  the 
Lord.  \V.  Goodell. 


HAPPY  CHANGE  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
THE  ARMY  IN  INDIA,  IN  A LETTER 
FROM  AN  OFFICER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Evangelical  Maga- 
zine. 

C'harmouth,  March,  15,  1833. 
Sir, — Tho  friends  of  missions,  who  have 
read  the  “ Missionary  Chronicle”  for  last 
month,  must  have  been  highly  gratified 
by  the  interesting  details  therein  given 
by  our  missionary  brethren,  of  the  success 
with  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  crown 
their  labours  among  the  natives  of  Hindus- 
tan. The  following  account  of  a pleasing 
and  remarkable  work  of  God  among  the 
European  officers  of  a regiment  in  the 

residency  of , is  given  in  a letter 

received,  about  three  months  since, 
from  a much  esteemed  young  friend,  sup- 
pressing only  such  parts  of  his  letter  as 
are  of  a purely  domestic  nature,  and,  from 
feelings  of  delicaey,  the  names  of  persons 
and  placos.  Several  friends,  to  whom  1 
have  read  tho  letter,  thinking  it  ought  to 
be  published,  I send  it  to  you  for  that  pur- 
pose (and  should  have  dono  so  before,  but 
long  coutinued  illness  prevented),  por- 
auided  that  it  will  be  read  with  great 


pleasure  and  thankfulness  by  your  numer- 
ous readers. 

Yours,  truly, 

B.  Jkanes. 

Mv  Dear  Mr.  Jeares, 

***** 

lam  now  (by  tho  grace  of  God)  about 
to  give  you  a few  particulars  relating  to 
myself,  which  I am  perfectly  sure  you  will 
be  delighted  to  receive. 

What  I have  to  write  about,  is  the 
mercy  and  grace  of  God  evidently  shown 
to  me  and  seven  other  officers  of  my  regi- 
ment, in  graciously  leading  us  to  turn  to- 
wards Him.  It  is  really  wonderful  and 
perfectly  miraculous  to  see  how  tho  holy 
and  compassionate  Saviour  God  lias  dealt 
with  us. 

Only  fifteen  months  ago  there  was  not 
a single  religious  character  in  tho  regi- 
ment. The  work  began  in  the  souls  of 
two  cadets,  who  were  attached  to  us  ; and 
almost  immediately  afterwards  two  of  our 
own  officers  joined  them  ; then,  by  means 
of  conversation  (at  least  apparently)  with 
these  persons,  myself  and  another  officer 
began  to  inquire  after  God;  after  which 

our joined  us,  with  a and  a 

, all  religious  (evangelical)  ; and  by 

his  influence  and  explanations  of  the 
scriptures,  three  others  are  in  a fair  way  of 
conversion,  and  we  have  every  prospect  of 
its  still  spreading.  Surely  this  is  great 
cause  for  thanksgiving  and  praise;  fori 
suppose  that  u caso  parallel  to  this  was 
almost  never  heard  of  before.  We  are 
situated  in  an  out  of  tho  way  place,  called 
; only  our  own  regiment,  consist- 
ing in  all  of  fifteen  officers,  and  three 
ladies,  of  which  number  ton  officers  and 
two  ladies  are  seeking  the  narrow  and 
strait  gate  of  salvation,  and  all,  I sincerely 
believe,  running  in  the  right  way,  that  is, 
according  to  the  gospel ; for  we  profess  to 
be  of  no  particular  sect,  but  are  humbly 
and  diligently  striving  for  a saving  know- 
ledge and  apprehension  of  those  blessed 
truths  contained  in  the  testament  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  May  your 
prayers,  and  the  prayers  of  all  true  follow- 
ers of  Christ,  unite  with  mine,  ond  those 
of  this  little  flock,  for  the  extension  of  his 
kingdom  in  tho  world  ! Iam  sure  you 
will  be  gratified  to  hear,  that  in  this  army 
the  word  of  God  is  taking  most  powerful 
effect : ten  years  ngo  it  would  have  been 
a matter  of  great  difficulty  to  have  found 
fifty  real  Christians;  but  now  I believe 
there  is  not  a single  regiment  which  has 
not  oro  or  two  officers  at  least,  and  there 
are  many  with  five  and  six,  but  I think  in 
no  one  regiment  are  there  so  many  as  in 
this,  which  are  the  growth  of  a single  year. 
We  may  truly  say  with  Jacob — “ Surely 
tho  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  we  know  it 
not,*'  Gen.  xxviii.  16 — Such  a blessed 
change  has  taken  place  that  I sometimes 
fear  it  is  too  good  to  last;  but  we  must 
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trust  in  God,  that  He  will  finish  the  good 
work  which  He  has  commenced  in  our 
souls.  Six  months  ago  our  mess-room, 
every  day , was  the  scene  of  the  most 
blasphemous  and  boisterous  mirth  (impro- 
perly so  called),  and  our  meeting  together 
in  that  place  was  always  the  signal  to 
commence  a course  of  most  horrible  folly, 
in  cursing  and  swearing,  quarrelling,  and 
scandalizing  ; but  now  it  is  the  most  direct 
opposite : wo  still  meet,  but  in  calmness 
and  brotherly  love  ; swearing  and  all  gross 
and  filthy  language,  ore  uniformly  discou- 
raged ; no  more  quarrelling,  scandal,  or 
loud  mirth;  but  wo  act  and  think  more 
like  rational  beings  ; and  all  this  has  not 
been  accomplished  by  the  strong  hand  of 
authority,  but  by  the  infinite  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  ; for  those  who  are  still  un- 
converted, finding  none  to  laugh  or  join 
in  with  their  jests  and  jokes,  are  constrain- 
ed to  let  their  powers  of  exciting  risibility 
remain  dormant.  Our  sabbaths,  which 
before  were  profaned  and  slighted,  inso- 
much that,  with  shame  I confess  to  you, 
I have  often  forgotten  the  day  altogether, 
until  put  in  remembrance  of  it  by  not  hav- 
ing to  go  to  parade — a horrible  state  of 

things.  But  since  our  joined  us, 

we  have  always  attended  divine  worship 
twice  every  Sunday  in  the  mess-room,  the 
scene  of  our  former  depravity.  Perhaps 
you  will  think,  by  my  giving  you  an  ac- 
count of  our  external  circumstances  only, 
that  we  ore  enjoying  the  forms  without 
the  power  of  godliness  ; but  I hope  1 can 
truly  answer  you  hero,  for  wo  do  not  at- 
tend the  service  for  the  sake  of  the  name, 
or  for  being  seen,  because  there  is  no  one 
to  see  us  except  God  and  ourselves  ; and, 
for  my  part,  1 go  thero  in  all  humility  to 
hear  and  projit  by  it;  for  1 think  I have 
learnt  to  sot  a just  value  upon  time,  see- 
ing that  wo  do  not  know  how  small  a 
quantity  we  may  be  allowed  to  prepare 
for  eternity.  I have  also  learnt  another 
great  truth,  viz.  that  the  Bible  possesses 
the  power  of  laying  bare  the  inmost 
thoughts  of  my  heart — such  things  as  I 
thought  no  man  possibly  could  know,  and 
such  things  os  I did  not  dream  of,  all  lying 
coiled  up,  and  still  trying  to  hide  away 
from  the  all-penetrating  Spirit ; but  which 
forcibly  drags  them  out,  exposing  to  my 
view  a confused  mass  of  hideous  deformi- 
ty and  ugliness,  most  completely  out  of  the 
power  of  the  natural  man  to  discover. 
The  more  I read  of  the  Bible,  so  much 
more  am  1 satisf.ed  of  its  truth,  for  no 
man  possibly  could  have  written  such 
things  as  are  contained  in  it  without  hav- 
ing experienced  them,  especially  the  dif- 
ferent epistles ; those  of  the  Romans  and 
Hebrews.  ] think,  are  tho  most  splendid 
pieces  of  argument  and  delineation  that 
were  ever  composed. 

Condole  with  me  for  tho  loss  of  my  dear 
mother.  * * * • 


* 


Poor too  is  lost  to  us  : — indeed,  the 

hand  of  the  Lord  has  been  heavy  on  me 
and  mine  ; but  let  me  thank  and  praise 
Him  who,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  has 
spared  me, and  given  me  time  to  repent  and 
amend  my  ways.  Oh  ! I shudder  even  to 
think,  how  often  and  near  I have  been  to 
that  eternity  of  torment  to  which  I should 
have  most  certainly  passed,  had  not  the 
Almighty  arm  of  God  sustained  me,  and 
finally  led  ine  to  turn  towards  Him.  May 
His  love  and  mercy  light  upon  you  and  ail 
your  tiouse  for  everlasting  ! Amen. 

Yours,  most  affectionately, 

• * 

Dated  * * 

August  16,  1832. 


ON  THE  OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  SAB- 
BATH IN  INDIA. 

In  the  interesting  Memoir  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  Brown,  one  of  the  pious  chaplains  at 
Calcutta,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Mar- 
tyn,  it  is  remarked  that,  when  he  arrived 
in  India,  there  was  scarcely  any  thing 
which  outwardly  distinguished  the  Sab- 
bath from  any  other  day  of  the  week,  ex- 
cept that  the  Union  Jack  was  to  be  seen 
flying  at  the  flag-staff  of  Fort  William. 
Business  of  every  description,  and  all  pub- 
lic works,  went  on,  in  general,  as  usual. 
Indeed,  of  our  countrymen  who  then  so- 
journed in  India,  with  but  very  few  excep- 
tions, it  may  truly  be  said  that  they  re- 
garded not  the  Sabbaths  of  the  Lord. 
Happily,  however,  matters  in  this  respect 
are  now  greatly  changed  for  the  better, 
and  India  contains  not  a few  who  can  say, 
“ I was  glad  when  they  said  to  mo,  Let  us 
go  intotne  house  of  tho  Lord.  How  amia- 
blo  are  thy  tabernacles,  O Lord  of  hosts ! 
a day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  & thou- 
sand.” But,  notwithstanding  this  decided 
and  very  gratifying  change,  there  is  still 
much  room  for  improvement.  When  the 
writer  touched  at  Madras,  in  1820,  the 
Scotch  kirk  there  was  then  being  erected, 
and,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  be  found 
the  work  going  on  during  the  Sabbath  as 
on  any  other  day  of  the  week.  What  will 
the  good  people  north  of  the  Tweed  think 
of  this  ? If  such  an  occurrence  had  taken 
place  in  the  land  of  Knox  and  the  martyr- 
ed Covenanters,  many  of  them,  I believe, 
would  have  considered  it  enough  to  have 
brought  down  the  judgments  of  heaven  on 
the  whole  country.  When  such  things  as 
this  were  commonly  done  throughout  the 
east,  it  cannot  be  a matter  of  surprise  that 
it  was  a common  remark  among  the  na- 
tives that  “ the  Sahub  log,”  tho  name  by 
which  they  designate  all  Europeans,  “did 
not  seem  to  have  any  God  at  all,  for  all 
days  were  to  them  alike.”  Surely,  though 
no  law  can  bo  made  to  prevent  the  na- 
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lives  from  prosecuting  their  own  labours 
on  this  holy  day,  yet  the  Government 
should  set  them  a bettor  example.  In  the 
discussions  which  may  ensue  on  the  re- 
newal of  the  East  India  Company's  char- 
ter, this  subject  may  probably  not  be  un- 
worthy of  some  attention  from  tho  Chris- 
tian public.  T.  M.  A. 


As  missions  to  Western  Africa 
arc  now  peculiarly  interesting  to 
most  of  our  readers,  and  as  a num- 
ber of  them  do  not  take  the  Mis- 
sionary Herald,  we  republish  from 
that  periodical  for  July,  the  fol- 
lowing paper,  containing  impor- 
tant information  relative  to  West- 
ern Africa.* 

WKSTKBN  AFRICA,  CONSIDERED  AS  A 

FIELD  FOR  AMERICAN  MISSIONS. 

The  Blates  and  kingdoms  which  arc 
embraced  in  the  preceding  map,  and  tho 
central  kingdoms  of  Africa  further  north 
and  east,  are  sure  to  be  regarded  with 
permanent  and  increasing  interest  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  coasts 
will  progressively  be  occupied  by  colonies, 
sent  forth  from  among  our  free  and  freed 
coloured  population;  and  the  nations  of 
the  interior  will  becomo  the  theatres  of 
missionary  labours  and  triumphs. 

The  country  represented  on  the  map,  is 
about  1500  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
about  400  miles  from  south  to  north.  The 
coast  westward  of  Cape  Palmas  is  called 
the  Windward  coast,  and  that  on  the  east 
the  Leeward  coast.  The  roason  for  this 
distinction  is  found  in  the  usual  course  of 
the  wind,  which  is  from  the  north-west. 
First  on  the  Windward  coast  is  the  flou- 
rishing colony  of  Liberia,  exteuding  more 
than  200  miles  along  the  shore,  and  SO  or 
30  miles  into  the  intoriar,  including  the 
Veys,  Deys,  and  Bassas,  native  tribes. 
The  Kroomen,  another  native  tribe,  reside 
on  the  limits  of  the  colony,  but  are  not 
under  its  jurisdiction.  A part  of  this 
coast,  nearest  Cape  Palmas,  is  called  the 
Grain  coast,  on  account  of  the  Malagette 
pepper  for  which  it  is  noted.  East  of 
Capo  Palmas  the  ivory  coast  extends  some 
distance;  then  the  Gold  coast  for  180 
miles;  and  beyond  the  river  Volta  is  the 
Slave  coast.  Cape-cnsst  Castle,  belong- 
ing to  the  British  government,  is  on  the 
Uold  coast;  and  it  was  not  fsr  from  this 
castlo  that  Sir  Charles  M‘Carlhy  and 
nearly  1000  British  soldiers  were  cut  to 

' A map  accompanied  this  paper  in  tho 
Herald. 
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pieces  in  1834,  by  a numerous  army  of 
Ashantees.  The  distance  from  the  castle 
to  Sierra  Leone  is  about  1000  miles.  With 
a few  exceptions  the  whole  coast  is  low. 
A dense  forest  extends  along  the  inner 
border  of  the  colony  of  Liberia.  Tho  Ni- 
ger, rising  in  tho  Kong  mountains,  not 
very  far  distant  from  Monrovia,  after  an 
immense  sweep  through  luxuriant  coun- 
tries pours  its  floods  into  tho  ocean,  oast 
(and  perhaps  west  also)  of  Cape  Formosa. 
The  river  Volta,  between  the  kingdoms  of 
Dahomey  and  Ashanteo,  probably  rises  in 
tho  same  mountains.  The  Windward 
const  lias  several  navigable  rivers  within 
300  miles  of  Cape  Palmas.  A ridge  of 
mountains  stretches  through  the  interior, 
at  various  distances  from  the  coast.  In 
Ynrriba,  where  the  mountains  wore  cross- 
ed by  Capt.  Clapperton,  thoy  were  not 
more  than  2500  feet  high.  East  of  the 
Niger  the  ridge  rises  to  n loftier  height, 
and  is  supposed  to  extend  far  into  tho  in- 
terior, and  to  constitute  the  “ Mountains 
of  the  Moon."  The  Cameroon  mountains, 
opposite  Fernando  Po,  are  said  to  be  13,000 
feet  high.  Not  far  from  tho  Gold  coast, 
there  aro  mountains  composed  of  granite, 
gneiss,  and  quarts.  Scientific  men  are  of 
opinion,  that  a great  table-land  extends 
from  tho  ridgo  of  mountains  in  the  inte- 
rior just  mentioned,  to  tho  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Why  should  not  these  mountain- 
ous regions  bo  suited  to  the  constitutions 
of  northern  missionaries?  In  champaign 
countries,  the  most  temperate  parts  of  the 
torrid  zone  are  under  tiic  equator  and  live 
or  six  degrees  each  aido,  because  there  tho 
sun  is  obscured  by  clouds  through  the 
year.  Meredith  thinks  tho  Gold  coast 
has  tho  advantage  of  the  West  Indies  in 
its  soil,  climate,  and  seasons.  The  cli- 
mate at  the  mouth  or  mouths  of  the  Ni- 
ger, is  supposed  to  be  very  insalubrious. 
The  rainy  season  in  Western  Africa  be- 
gins about  tho  first  of  Juno,  and  continues 
till  October  or  Novomber.  Europeans 
and  Americans  are  subjoct  to  malignant 
fevers,  if  much  exposed  to  tho  weather  in 
the  rainy  season. 

The  whole  country  is  doubtless  one  of 
the  most  fertile  in  the  world.  All  the 
tropical  fruits  grow  in  wildness  and  profu- 
sion. Coflee  of  an  excellent  quality  grows 
spontaneously.  Rico  of  suporior  excel- 
lence is  tho  common  food  of  the  natives; 
and  the  soil  is  adapted  to  indigo  and  cot- 
ton, to  wheat,  barley,  and  Indian  corn. 

Tho  population  of  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Niger,  has  been  estimated  at 
25,060,000;  and  tho  Niger  and  Tshadda 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  countries 
they  water,  that  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri do  to  the  vast  and  fertile  regions  of 
our  western  states  and  territories.  They 
may  be,  thoy  will  bo,  ascended  by  steam- 
boats, and  probably  with  little  risk  of  life. 

3 B 
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What  a surprising  influence  would  bo  ex- 
erted by  a few  cargoes  of  European  or  Ame- 
rican goods,  transported,  vessel  and  all,  as 
by  magic,  into  the  heart  of  Africa ! Doubt- 
less the  commercial  habits  of  Central  Af- 
rica are  destined  to  experience  a speedy 
change  ; and  Christian  enterprise,  though 
at  present  less  wakeful,  less  energetic, 
less  daring  than  that  of  commerce,  will 
not  be  backward  to  pour  the  blessings  of 
the  gospel  into  the  new  channels  of  trade. 

The  sea  coast  is  occupied  by  small 
tribes,  or  states,  with  various  forms  of  go- 
vernment, but  generally  oristocratical. 
The  Vcy  tribe,  w ithin  the  bounds  of  Li- 
beria, consists  of  12,000  or  15,000  people; 
the  Dey  tribe  of  0000  or  8000 ; and  the 
Bassa  tribes  of  about  125,000.  The  Kroo- 
mcn  come  next  in  order.  Though  own- 
ing but  a small  country,  they  are  the  la- 
bourers, sailors,  pilots,  factors,  and  inter- 

fireters,  for  almost  the  whole  coast.  But 
ittle  is  yet  known  of  the  country  imme- 
diately behind  Liberia.  The  following 
statements  were  made  by  Mr.  Ashmun 
, concerning  it,  in  tho  year  1827. 

An  excursion  of  ono  of  our  people  into 
tho  interior,  to  tho  distance  of  about  140 
miles,  has  led  to  a discovery  of  tho  popu- 
lousness and  comparative  civilization  of 
this  district  of  Africa,  never,  till  within  a 
few  months,  even  conjectured  by  myself. 
We  are  situated  within  fifty  leagues  of  a 
country,  in  which  a highly  improved  agri- 
culture prevails — where  the  horse  is  a 
common  domestic  animal — where  exten- 
sive tracts  of  land  are  cleared  and  en- 
closed— where  every  article  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  comfortable  life,  is  produced  by 
the  soil,  or  manufactured  by  the  skill  and 
industry  of  the  inhabitants — where  the 
Arabic  is  used  as  a written  language,  in 
the  ordinary  commerce  of  life — where  r$- 
ular  and  abundant  markets  and  fairs  are 
cpt — and  where  a degree  of  intelligence, 
and  practical  refinement,  distinguish  the 
inhabitants,  little  compatible  with  the  per- 
sonal qualities  attached,  in  the  current  no- 
tions of  the  age,  to  the  people  of  Guinea. 

The  Ashantees  are  a powerful  nation, 
able  on  a short  notice  to  bring  an  army  of 
15,000  warriors  into  the  field.  Mr.  Bow- 
dich,  who  visited  Ashantee  in  1817,  sup- 
poses, from  the  similarity  of  customs,  that 
the  higher  classes  in  that  country  are  de- 
scended from  tho  eastern  Abyssinians. 
Coomassie,  their  capital,  is  four  miles  in 
circumference,  built  in  a stylo  superior  to 
any  of  the  maritime  towns,  and  the  houses, 
though  low  and  constructed  wholly  of 
wood,  are  profusely  covered  with  sculp- 
ture and  ornament.  The  Ashantees  are 
described  as  a noble  race  of  Africans. 
Some  of  the  states  on  the  Gold  coast  are 
subject  to  them. 

Dahomey  was  the  first  of  the  greater 
states  penetrated  by  Europeans.  Mr. 


Norris  went  there  as  long  ago  as  1772.  It 
was  then  powerful.  Abomey,  the  capital, 
is  about  150  miles  inland,  and  the  ap- 
proach to  it  from  tho  coast  is  by  a gentle 
ascent  through  a fine  country.  Mr  Nor- 
ris describes  the  king  as  an  object  of  blind 
and  idolatrous  veneration.  Whidah,  on 
the  Slave  coast,  has  long  been  subject  to 
his  authority. 

Another  kingdom  in  the  interior  is  call- 
ed Yarriba.  It  borders  on  the  Niger.  Its 
capital  is  Katunga.  North  of  Yarriba  is 
Borgoo,  an  extensive  country  containing 
eight  states.  Niki,  the  most  powerful  of 
these  6talcs,  is  said  to  have  not  less  than 
70  considerable  and  important  towns  de- 
pendent upon  it,  all  of  which  have  several 
smaller  towns  and  village*  under  their 
control. 

Westward  are  the  Soolimanas  and  Soo- 
soos,  communities  which,  on  account  of 
their  situation,  may  receive  tbc  means  of 
their  moral  illumination  more  conve- 
niently, perhaps,  from  Sierra  Leone,  than 
from  any  other  quarter-  Soolima  is  about 
200  miles  from  Sierra  Leone.  Major 
Laing's  account  of  his  visit  to  this  coun- 
try in  1822,  is  deeply  interesting,  and  ren- 
ders it  probable  that  no  part  of  Africa  af- 
fords a better  field  for  missionary  labours. 
A review  of  his  travels  in  the  Timmanee, 
Kooranko,  and  Soolima  countries,  may  be 
found  in  tho  African  Repository  for  March, 
April,  and  May,  1831. 

The  map  delineates  the  coast  of  Guinea; 
and  this  name  will  remind  the  reader  that 
here,  for  ages  past,  violence  and  wrong 
have  exerted  their  utmost  power.  Even 
now  the  slave  trade  rages  on  all  the  shore, 
except  the  small  portions  which  arc  pro- 
tected by  American  and  English  colonics  , 
it  rages,  too,  through  all  tho  vast  interior. 
In  considering  the  social  state  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  is  a gloomy  picture  we  contemplate. 
We  must  make  a distinction  between  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
the  foreign  races  from  Arabia  and  other 
parts  of  Asia.  The  latter  are  firmly  esta- 
blished in  the  ancient  seals  of  civilization 
on  tho  north.  The  Copts,  Brebes,  T»b- 
boos,  and  Tuaricks,  arc  remnants  of  na- 
tive tribes,  and  are  either  sunk  in  degra- 
dation, or  wander  in  dark  recesses  of 
mountains,  or  over  desert  plains.  The 
native  and  foreign  raceoinix  on  the  banks 
of  the  Niger  and  Tshadda,  above  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  rivers.  The  Negro  is 
more  mild,  hospitable,  and  liberal,  than 
the  Moor.  The  latter  has  been  guilty  of 
most  of  tho  atrocities  committed  against 
European  travellers.  The  negro  charac- 
ter is  distinguished  by  peculiar  warmth  of 
the  social  aflcctions,  and  by  the  strength 
of  kindred  ties.  He  possesses  strong  lo- 
cal attachments — to  home,  and  country. 
Such,  however,  is  the  state  of  society, 
that  it  is  a perilous  life  he  leads , but  this 
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evelopes  feeling,  thought,  a fluent  and 
i&tural  oratory,  and  shrewdness.  The 
assion  for  poetry  is  very  general. 

Such  are  the  notions  of  a future  state, 
hat  it  is  thought  necessary,  in  Ashantee, 
)ahomey,  Yarriba,  and  other  interior  na- 
ions,  for  a deceased  monarch  to  be  attend- 
ed by  a large  retinue  of  wives,  courtiers, 
ind  slaves.  Hence  the  most  bloody  mas- 
acres  on  such  occasions.  With  this  ex- 
ception, the  poople  of  those  nations  are 
noro  amiable,  more  dignified  and  polished 
n their  manners,  and  more  moral,  than 
i.ho  tribes  on  the  coast. 

Except  the  Ethiopick  language,  and 
some  unknown  characters  inscribed  by  the 
Tuaricks  on  their  rocks,  there  is  nothing 
like  writing  among  all  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  Africa — not  even  a hieroglyphic,  or  a 
symbol.  Christian  missionaries  have  in- 
troduced writing  in  South  Africa,  and 
among  the  nations  back  of  Sierra  Leone. 
The  Moors  have  introduced  writing  into 
Central  Africa;  but  it  is  used  chiefly  as  a 
tool  of  the  magic  art,  for  manufacturing 
charms  and  fetiches.  The  charms  are 
written  in  Arabic.  The  Koran  is  used  as 
a charm.  Only  a few  of  the  great  sheiks 
and  doctors  can  read  it. 

The  Mohammedan  converts  of  Central 
Africa  are  more  bigoted  in  respect  to  dog- 
mas, than  their  brethren  of  Tripoli;  but 
they  are  more  lax  in  practice.  This  reli- 
gion abolishes  human  sacrifices ; in  other 
respects  it  increases  the  evils  of  Africa. 
By  means  of  Mandingo  missionaries,  it  is 
making  progress  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia;  and  the  Fela- 
tahs  are  propagating  it,  chiefly  by  violent 
means,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Niger.  It  has 
not  yet  made  great  progress  in  Yarriba, 
but  is  gaining  ground.  The  following 
paragraphs  are  extracted  from  the  Lan- 
ders' journal  of  their  voyage  down  the 
Niger  in  1830.  The  first  was  written  at 
a village  between  Rabba  and  Egga. 

“ We  found  several  Felatah  mallama  on 
the  island,  who  have  been  sent  by  the 
chief  of  Rabba  for  the  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing the  natives  in  the  Mohammedan  faith. 
The  island  is  inhabited  by  Nouflie  fisher- 
men, a harmless,  inoffensive  race  of  men, 
who  only  a few  weeks  ago  were  obliged 
to  abjuro  their  Pagan  deities  for  the  Ko- 
ran, whether  against  their  inclination  or 
otherwise.  This  is  another  of  the  effects 
of  the  Felatahs  spreading  their  conquests 
over  the  country.  Wherever  they  become 
masters,  the  Mohammedan  religion  fol- 
lows. In  consequence  of  Edoresa  having 
relinquished  his  authority  in  favour  of 
Mallam  Dcudo,  his  subjects  have  become 
Mohammedans,  and  this  faith  will  no 
doubt  shortly  spread  through  Yarriba.” — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  99. 

Again,  at  Egga 

“ The  children  of  tho  more  respectable 


inhabitants  of  Egga  are  placed  at  a very 
early  age  under  the  tuition  of  our  friendly 
host  the  schoolmaster,  who  teaches  them 
a few  Mohammedan  prayers;  all,  indeed, 
with  which  he  himself  may  be  acquainted 
in  the  Arabic  tongue.  In  this  consists  the 
whole  of  their  education.  The  boys  are 
diligent  in  their  exercises,  and  arise  every 
morning  between  midnight  and  sunrise, 
and  are  studiously  employed  by  lamplight 
in  copying  their  prayers,  after  which  they 
read  them  to  the  master  one  after  another, 
beginning  with  tho  eldest.  This  is  re- 
peated in  a shrill,  bawling  tone,  so  loud  as 
to  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  half  a mile 
at  least,  which  is  believed  to  bo  a criterion 
of  excellence  by  the  parents ; and  he  who 
has  the  strongest  lungs  and  clearest  voice 
is  of  course  considered  as  the  best  scholar, 
and  caressed  accordingly.  The  Moham- 
medans, though  excessively  vain  of  their 
attainments,  and  proud  of  their  learning 
and  intellectual  superiority  over  their 
companions,  are  nevertheless  conscious  of 
the  vast  pre-eminence  of  white  men  over 
themselves,  for  they  have  heard  many 
marvellous  stories  of  Europeans,  and  their 
fame  haB  been  proclaimed  with  a trumpet- 
voice  among  all  people  and  nations  of  the 
interior,  insomuch  that  they  are  placed  on 
an  equality  with  supernatural  beings.” — 

Egga  was  governed  by  a Mohammedan. 
Tho  Felatah  interest  was  said  not  tu  ex- 
tend below  that  place.  Yet  n Mohamme- 
dan schoolmaster  was  found  instructing 
the  youth  of  Kacunda,  a town  still  farther 
down,  and  another  at  Damuggoo,  some 
distance  below  the  Tshadda ; and  nothing 
but  zealous  and  persevering  Christian  mis- 
sions can  check  its  progress  southward. 

The  African  pagan , Mr.  Ashniun  says, 
is  without  any  fixed  and  definite  idea  of 
God — a prey  to  dark,  bewildering,  grovel- 
ling superstitions.  At  present,  the  Pa- 
gans are  the  most  easy  of  access,  and 
doubtless  by  far  the  most  easily  wrought 
upon  by  tho  principles  of  tho  gospel. 
Wherever  wc  go  in  Western  Africa,  our 
efforts  should  bo  specially  directed  to- 
wards them;  for  their  superstitions  have 
waxen  old,  and  are  ready  to  vanish  away. 

The  American  colony  of  Liberia,  which 
now  contains  about  3000  emigrants,  is  of 
immense  value  and  importance,  in  relation 
to  American  missions  in  Western  Africa. 
Till  commerce  forces  her  way  up  the  Ni- 
ger, it  is  doubtful  whether  a mission  could 
be  properly  sustained  at  Boosa.  It  is 
more  probable  that  a post  could  be  occu- 
pied among  tho  Ashantees,  through  the 
medium  of  Cape-coast  Castle  ; and  quite 
as  probable,  that  the  most  advantageous 
locations  would  be  found  still  nearer  Mon- 
rovia. But,  upon  tho  elevated  regions  of 
the  interior  our  oyes  must  be  intently  fix- 
ed, and  we  must  ascend  and  plant  the 
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standard  of  the  gospel  upon  them,  as  soon 
as  Providence  shall  afford  Qs  an  opportu- 

mission  was  sent  to  the  tribes  of  Li- 
beria, some  years  since,  from  Basle  in 
Switzerland ; but  the  climate  proved  so 
fatal  to  the  missionaries,  that  the  mis- 
sion has  been  relinquished.  Our  Baptist 
brethren,  and  more  recently  our  Metho- 
dist brethren,  have  sent  missionaries  to  the 
colony:  and  lately  the  Western  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  has  sent  out  a pro- 
mising missionary.  The  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
resolved  upon  sending  a mission  to  Wes- 
tern Africa,  several  years  ago.  The  want 
of  missionaries,  who  were  disposed  to 
spend  their  lives  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  were  endowed 
with  constitutions  and  habits  adapted  to 
the  climate,  has  prevented  the  establish- 
ment of  the  mission  hitherto.  But  now, 
through  the  favour  of  divine  Providcnco, 
two  young  men,  born  and  educated  in  the 


south,  and  ardently  desirous  of  publishing 
the  gospel  in  the  countries  which  have 
been  described  in  this  Paper,  have  been 
engaged  by  the  Board  for  this  purpose, 
and  are  expecting  to  embark  in  the  au- 
tumn. Should  the  King  of  Zion  crown 
this  enterprise  with  his  favour,  the  mis- 
sion will  be  extended  as  fast  as  the  suita- 
ble instruments  are  obtained.  The  pious 
colonists  should  be  employed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  publishing  the  gospel  in  Africa. 
Some  of  them  may  become  schoolmasters, 
some  printers,  some  distributors  of  tracts 
and  books,  and  some  preachers.  Mission- 
aries from  our  own  country,  to  take  tho 
lead  in  this  great  enterprise,  ought  not  to 
be  wanting — especially  men  inured  to  the 
climate  of  our  southern  States.  We  owe 
an  immense  debt  to  Africa,  and  nothing 
short  of  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  will 
pay  it.  May  Africa,  and  the  missions 
which  have  gone  and  are  going  to  bless 
her  shores,  be  remembered  in  the  daily 
prayers  of  all  tho  churches. 


IDieto  of  ftffairg. 

EUROPE. 

Advices  have  been  received  from  Europe,  (Liverpool)  to  tho  25th  of  Juno ; from 
London  of  tho  24th,  and  from  Paris  of  tho  19th.  Wo  shall  chronicle  tho  occurrences 
most  worthy  of  notice. 

Britain. — The  most  recent  intelligence  left  tho  British  parliament  engaged  in  dis- 
cussions of  much  interest  on  several  points  in  the  great  system  of  cuntempTstcd  reform. 
The  most  important  of  these  are — West  India  Slavery,  Church  reform  in  Ireland,  and 
the  East  India  Company.  Wo  can  give  little  more  than  the  result  of  the  discussion  on 
each  of  these  topics,  at  tho  date  of  the  last  accounts. 

^fter  much  debate,  and  the  proposing  and  modifying  of  several  plans,  relative  to  the 
emancipation  of  tho  slaves  in  the  British  West  India  islands,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  in  tho  Commons'  House  of  parliament,  by  a very  large  majority  : — 

*<  That  immediate  and  effectual  measures  be  taken  for  tho  entire  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  colonics,  under  such  provisions  for  regulating  the  condition  of  the  ne- 
groes as  may  combine  their  welfare  with  tho  interests  of  the  proprietors.  2.  That  it  is 
expedient  that  all  children  born  after  tho  passing  of  any  act,  or  who  shall  be  under  the 
age  of  six  years  at  tho  timo  of  tho  passing  any  act  of  parliament  for  this  purpose,  be  de- 
clared free,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  such  temporary  restrictions  as  may  he  deemed  ne- 
cessary for  their  support  and  maintenance.  3.  That  all  persons  now  slaves  shall  bo 
registered  as  apprenticed  labourers,  and  acquiro  tlicieby  all  rights  and  piivileges  of 
freemen,  subject  to  the  restriction  of  labouring  under  conditions  and  for  a time  to  bo 
fixed  by  parliament,  for  thoir  present  owners.  4.  That  towards  the  compensation  of 
tho  proprietors,  his  Msjosty  is  enabled  to  grant  to  them  a sum  not  exceeding 
£20,000,000  sterling,  to  be  appropriated  as  parliament  shall  direct.  5.  That  his  Majesty 
bo  enabled  to  defray  any  such  oxpenso  as  he  may  incur  in  establishing  an  efficient  sti- 
pendiary magistracy  in  tho  colonics,  and  in  aiding  the  local  legislatures  in  providing 
upon  liberal  and  comprehensive  principles  for  the  religious  and  moral  education  of  tho 
negro  population  to  bo  emancipated." 

The  forogoing  resolutions  have  been  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  their  concur- 
rence. In  what  mannor  they  will  be  there  disposed  of  is  not  yot  known.  It  is  stated, 
howevor,  that  those  who  are  personally  interested  in  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
have  signified  their  satisfaction  with  tho  plan  and  terms  proposed  in  the  resolution, 
adopted  by  the  Commons.  They  perceive  that  the  cry  for  complete  and  immediate 
emancipation  is  so  loud  and  general  in  Britain,  that  it  cannot  longer  be  resisted,  even 
if  the  government  wished  for  delay  ; and  they  arc  willing  to  take  the  indemnity  offer- 
ed, rather  than  hazard  every  thing  by  contending  for  more  advantageous  terms. 
Gloomy  prognostics,  however,  arc  uttered  by  some,  who  anticipate  nothing  but  mis- 
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chief  and  misery  to  tho  slaves  and  to  their  owners,  as  well  as  loss  and  injury  to  the 
nation  at  large,  from  tho  plan  proposed. 

The  Church  reform  in  Ireland  is  intended  to  removo  the  oppositiou  manifested  to  the 
pajrment  of  tythes — the  chief  exciting  cause  of  the  commotions,  assassinations,  and 
riots  which  have  for  a considerable  time  past  so  lamentably  prevailed  in  that  unhappy 
country.  Having  determined  on  the  abolition  of  the  tythe  system,  the  ministry  had 
to  provide  in  some  way  for  the  indemnification  of  the  clergy,  at  least  to  a certain 
amount,  for  the  lass  of  the  tythes.  The  plan  proposed  was,  to  sell  tho  leases  of  properly 
belonging  to  the  Church,  and  to  croate  a fund  from  these  sales,  out  of  which  it  was 
calculated  that  tho  whole  amount  of  the  value  of  tythes  might  be  paid,  and  leave  a sur- 
plus of  three  millions  sterling,  to  bo  applied  to  tho  general  purposes  of  tho  government. 
Such  was  the  plan  of  the  ministry.  But  in  discussing  tho  subject  in  the  Commons, 
that  which  is  denominated  the  conservative  party — the  party  for  preserving  old  institu- 
tions as  much  as  possible — insisted  that  the  whole  avails  of  the  Church  or  Bishops' 
louses,  being  in  fact  Church  property,  ought,  on  every  principle  of  equity,  to  bo  secured 
to  tho  Church,  without  any  diminution.  This  was  earnestly  resistod  by  the  friends  of 
thorough  reform,  and  also  at  first  by  tho  ministerial  party.  But  in  tho  course  of  the 
debate  it  came  to  be  well  understood,  that  if  the  entire  avails  of  the  leases  were  not 
secured  to  the  Church,  the  whole  Bill  would  certainly  be  negatived  in  the  House  of 
fiords,  where  tho  Bishops  have  a vote,  which  would  doubtless  bo  given  against  any 
alienation  of  Church  property.  This  induced  Lord  Althorp  and  tho  ministerial  party 
to  consent  to  strike  out  that  section  of  the  Bill,  in  which  the  surplus  of  tho  product  of 
the  leases,  after  paying  the  value  of  tho  tythes,  should  accrue  to  the  government ; and 
thus  modifiod  the  Bill  passed  by  a large  majority.  The  minority,  however,  were  greatly 
dissatisfied.  Mr.  O’Connell  gave  notice,  that  at  the  earliest  day  possible  of  the  next 
session,  he  would  introduce  a motion  to  abolish  the  act  which  unites  Ireland  to  Eng- 
land, and  restore  to  the  former  a separate  legislature:  and  another  member  gave  no- 
tice of  an  intended  motion  for  an  act  to  exclude  Bishops  altogether  from  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  Bill  in  question,  modified  as  it  is,  will  be  nega- 
tived by  the  Lords ; and  that  this  will  cause  the  resignation  of  the  present  ministry, 
and  bring  the  nation  to  a most  fearful  crisis. 

In  relation  to  the  affairs  of  tire  East  India  Company,  it  appears  that  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  13th  of  June,  Mr.  C.  Grant,  in  a speech  of  great  length,  laid  beforo 
tho  House  the  propositions  of  Government  for  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  East  India 
Company,  to  the  effect  that  the  trade  to  China  should  be  thrown  open  ; and  that  it  is 
oxpodient  the  Government  of  India  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Company,  sub- 
ject to  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  parliament.  The  propositions  are,  1st.  To  sepa- 
rate the  union  which  at  present  exists  betwean  the  trading  character  and  the  sovereign 
character  of  tho  East  India  Company.  2.  To  abolish  altogether  the  Company  as  a 
trading  company,  and  to  throw  the  trade  entirely  open  to  general  competition ; but, 

3.  To  allow  the  Company  to  exercise  its  present  authority  in  India  for  twenty  years. 

4.  To  legalize  tho  holding  of  lands  by  Europeans  in  the  East  Indies.  5.  To  allow  the 
natives  of  India,  notwithstanding  their  colour,  birth,  or  religion,  to  be  equally  eligible 
to  all  officos  as  Europeans. 

These  propositions  wore  adopted  by  the  Commons,  and  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords  for 
concurrence.  What  will  be  done  with  them  in  that  House  is  yet  to  be  seen. 

Earl  Grey  and  the  ministerial  party  were  left  in  a minority  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  a motion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  present  a dutiful  address  to  his  Majesty, 
beseeching  him  to  causo  the  neutrality  of  England  to  be  more  carefully  preserved,  in  the 
existing  conflict  in  Portugal  between  the  contending  parties  for  the  crown  of  that 
kingdom.  This  address  was  carried  against  the  ministry,  and  presented  to  his  Majesty, 
who  returned  a very  laconic  answer,  purporting,  that  before  he  received  tho  address,  he 
had  done  in  that  concern  all  that  was  necessary  or  proper.  On  this  question,  it  appears 
that  a number  of  tho  Bishops  voted  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  against  the  ministry; 
and  tho  London  Times  says:  “ Wo  have  reason  to  attach  credit  to  tho  statement  con- 
tained in  the  following  paragraph  from  Friday  night's  Sun 

“ It  is  said  that  his  Majesty  as  tho  Head  of  the  Church,  has  addressod  a strong  letter 
of  remonstrance,  through  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  and 
especially  to  the  six  or  soven  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  vote  on  the  Portu- 
guese question,  rolative  to  their  conduct  under  tho  present  critical  circumstances  of 
the  nation,  expressing  his  surprise  that  they  should  expose  themselves  to  the  imputa- 
tions of  acting  from  selfish  and  worldly  motives, — sacrificing  all  claim  to  the  respect  of 
the  religious  community,  and  exposing  the  Church  to  the  danger  of  losing  its  influence, 
by  tbeir  boing  ultimately  driven  by  the  power  of  public  opinion  from  their  seals  in  par- 
liament, if  thoir  votes,  as  spiritual  peers,  were  not  regulated  by  more  discretion  and 
attention  to  the  signs  of  the  times  !” 

This  is  another  proof,  adds  the  Times,  of  the  firmness  and  sincerity  with  which  the 
King  supports  his  ministers. 
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On  the  18th  of  June,  a motion  was  made  in  the  Home  of  Commons,  by  a Mr.  Fryer, 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a Bill  to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws.  After  a ahort  discussion,  the 
motion  was  rejected  by  a majority  of  25.  An  arrangement  has  been  made  between  tbe 
post  offices  of  London  and  Paris  for  tbe  transmission  of  a daily  mail. 

France  — It  appears  that  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  delayed  till  another 
session  the  discussion  on  the  treaty  with  this  country,  and  consequently  that  it  has  not 
made  the  appropriation  required  to  enable  the  government  to  fulfil  its  engagements. — 
Letters  of  19lb  Juno  from  Paris,  say,  that  the  present  session  was  expected  to  close 
in  four  or  five  days — The  Ministers  of  Louis  Philippe  have  expressed  their  determina- 
tion to  retain  possession  of  Algiers,  although  the  Bourbon  government  which  acquired 
it,  declared  to  the  then  British  administration,  that  their  expedition  was  directed  by  no 
views  of  conquest.  A letter  from  Toulon  mentions  that  the  block-houses  eroded  by 
the  French  at  Algiers,  to  keep  up  their  communications,  were  attacked  by  a strong 
party  of  Bedouin  Arabs  on  tbe  4th  instant,  but  the  assailants  were  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss — The  Duchess  de  Berri  has  been  released  from  her  imprisonment  at 
Blaye,  and  embarked  on  board  a frigate  to  be  taken  to  Palermo,  and  there  delivered 
over  to  her  friends. 

The  French  paper  called  the  Tribune,  gives  the  particulars  of  an  interview  between 
the  ex-king  of  France  and  M.  Chateaubriand,  respecting  the  reception  of  the  Duchess 
by  the  Royal  Family  of  Franee.  Charles  X.,  it  is  said,  told  M.  Chateaubriand  that  he 
should  forgive  the  “ weaknesses"  of  the  Duchess,  but  that  she  could  not  be  received 
without  her  husband.  The  session  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  drawing 
to  a speedy  close.  A paragraphist  predicts  that  the  session  will  terminate  with  another 
sitting.  In  the  session  of  the  Chamber  on  the  10th,  General  La  Fayette  took  occasion 
to  complain  of  the  continuance  of  the  .slave  trade,  even  under  the  protection  of  the  tri- 
colour flag.  The  Minister  of  the  Marine  replied,  that  since  1830,  not  a single  instance 
had  existed  of  the  French  flag  having  covered  the  elavo  trade;  but  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese vessels  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  had  disguised  themselves  under  French  co- 
lours, in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  exemption  enjoyed  by  French  vessels  from 
the  search  of  English  men  of  war;  but  this  would  not  again  occur,  as  with  the  express 
object  of  putting  an  end  to  tbe  slave  trade,  a new  convention  had  been  made  between 
France  and  England,  for  the  mutual  right  of  search  in  certain  seaa. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  eldest  son  of  Louis  Philip,  has  made  a visit  to  England ; 
and  has  returned  greatly  pleased  with  what  he  has  seen,  and  with  the  treatment  ho  re- 
ceived. A number  of  minor  disturbances  have  lately  taken  place  in  several  parts  of 
France,  particularly  in  the  South,  but  nothing  to  threaten  tlio  general  tranquillity  of 
tho  country. 

Spain. — It  was  oxpocted  that  a great  many  protests  would  be  made,  and  among 
others  by  the  Bishops,  at  the  meeting  of  tho  Cortes  on  the  20th  of  June,  against  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  as  heiress  presumptive  to  the  crown  of 
Spain.  Despatches  had  been  received  at  Paris,  announcing  that  the  King  of  Spain  has 
refused  to  acknowledge  Donna  Maria  as  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  although  the  Cabinets 
of  Paris  and  London  had  put  this  condition  to  their  consent  to  the  abolition  of  the  Sa- 
lique  Law,  and  to  their  acknowledgment  of  the  princess  of  Asturias,  ns  heiress  to  the 
throne  of  Spain.  In  consequence  of  which,  the  envoys  of  France  and  England  would 
protest  against  the  holding  of  the  Cortes,  and  against  the  violation  of  tho  rights  of  those 
which  it  would  consecrate. 

Portugal. — Nothing  decisive  has  yet  taken  place  in  the  war  between  Don  Pedro 
and  his  brother.  Some  succours  and  supplies  from  England  have  lately  arrived  at 
Oporto  ; and  another  English  captain  has  taken  the  command  of  Don  Pedro's  fleet,  in 
place  of  Sartorius,  resigned.  A general  action  between  the  contending  armies  had 
been  a good  while  expected,  but  was  still  delayed — The  Cholera  is  prevalent  at  Lisbon, 
and  in  some  other  parts  of  tho  kingdom. 

Greece. — It  appears  that  a considerable  emigration  is  soon  to  take  place  from 
Smyrna,  with  a view  to  settle  a Greek  colony  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  is  to 
be  called  New  Smyrna.  Athens,  it  is  said,  is  likely  to  become  the  capital  of  Greece, 
as  it  was  in  ancient  times — King  Otlio  contemplates  making  it  tbe  residence  of  his 
court,  and  the  location  of  the  legislative  body. 

Holland  and  Belgium. — Tho  recall  of  the  Dutch  Ambassador,  Dodel,  from  tho  Bri- 
tish Court  is  explained  away,  by  saying,  that  he  perrnissively  went  for  a short  time,  to 
return  with  increased  powers. 

Tho  legislative  session  of  the  Belgic  Chambers  was  opened  on  the  7th  June,  by  King 
Leopold  in  person.  His  Majesty’s  speech  shows  as  though  tho  definite  and  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  dispute  with  Holland  was  looked  upon  as  certain. 

The  Industrie  of  Liege  has  the  following  article  : 

“ We  loarn  from  Macstricht,  that  orders  had  just  arrived  (on  the  7th)  from  tho 
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Hag-lie,  prohibiting  the  importation  or  all  goods  or  produce  of  Belgian  origin  from  being 
imported  into  Holland,  either  by  land  or  water. 

Prussia. — The  King  of  Prussia,  with  a view  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  liberalism 
in  his  dominions,  has  interdicted  the  Bending  of  any  Prussian  youth  to  the  German 
Universities,  or  the  reception  of  German  professors  or  students  into  the  Universities 
of  Prussia. 

Gerhart. — Discontents  of  a serious  aspect  exist  in  nearly  all  the  small  states  of  the 
German  empire  ; and  the  authorities  which  yet  sway  the  Diet,  have  great  difficulty  to 
prevent  open  insurrection.  We  believe  the  evil  cannot  much  longer  be  prevented,  un- 
less the  popular  demand  for  more  liberty  shall  be  met  with  respect — and  at  least  a de- 
gree of  concession. 

Russia  seems  to  be  occupied  with  maintaining  the  oscondency  she  has'  obtained  over 
the  Turks  and  their  Sultan — watching,  no  doubt,  for  an  opportunity  to  increase  that 
ascendency,  and  to  add  Turkey  in  Europo,  or  a large  part  of  it,  to  her  already  enormous 
territory. 

Turkey. — The  statement  which  we  gavo  last  month  appears  to  be  confirmed,  that 

fence  is  formally  settled  between  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  and  bis  rebellious  Egyptian 
acha,  on  the  terms  wo  have  specified ; and  by  which  the  Pacha,  it  is  believed,  be- 
comes a more  powerful  despot  than  his  nominal  loid  and  master. 

ASIA. 

Turkey  and  Persia. — To  cement  the  friendly  relations  between  these  two  govern- 
ments, the  Schah  of  Iran  has  sent  to  Constantinople  an  envoy,  Zoyncl  Abidin  Kban  *, 
who,  on  an  invitation,  has  presented  his  credentials  to  tho  Porte,  and  has  transmitted 
a communication  from  his  sovereign  to  the  Grand  Vizier. 

Dreadful  conspiracy  in  the  East  Indies.  Extract  of  a letter,  written  by  a soldier  of 
the  sixty-second  regiment,  dated  Bangalore,  Jfovembcr  5,  1833.  “ In  reply  to  your 
kind  and  welcome  letter,  dated  June  24th,  and  received  on  the  33th  October,  a memo- 
rable day,  which  I have  cause  ever  to  remember,  for  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  has 
spared  me,  and  all  other  male  Europeans  in  Bangaloro,  from  the  most  inhuman  massa- 
cre that  ever  was  invented  by  man.  On  the  night  of  tho  29th  October,  the  conspiracy 
was  formed  as  follows: — 500  men  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  Fort  Gate  at  Banga- 
lore, in  tho  roar  oT  the  General’s  quarters ; the  sorjeant  of  the  guard  belonged  to  the 
9th  regiment  of  Nalivo  Infantry,  was  exchanged  from  the  barrack  guard  by  the  Ser- 
jeant-Major, for  that  purpose;  the  second  Sergeant-Major  was  to  command  the  500 
men,  and  proceed  to  the  fort  by  12  at  night,  and  the  proper  patrole,or  watch  word,  was 
Bellary,  but  the  Sergeant  gave  Tippo  Saib  to  his  guard,  being  the  word  for  the  conspi- 
rators to  enter  by.  Their  first  attack  was  to  kill  General  Huwker,  next  the  sentry  of 
our  rogiment  (62d)  on  tho  magazine,  and  take  out  ammunition  for  an  army  of  40,000 
outside  tho  fort,  12,000  out  of  those  being  horso.  The  next  300  to  go  to  the  front  on- 
trance  of  the  fort  and  kill  the  sentry  there,  and  then  the  whole  to  surround  the  guard 
and  put  them  to  death,  and  all  tho  officers  in  the  fort  also. — As  soon  as  that  was  done, 
a cannon  was  to  be  fired  as  a signal  for  300  more  on  tho  left  of  our  cantonment  to 
commence,  and  to  join  the  7lh  Light  Cavalry  and  Black  Artillery,  to  kill  the  European 
Artillery,  then  take  their  guns  and  load  them  with  cannister  shot,  and  bring  the  horso 
artillery  guns  in  front  of  our  barrack  gate,  and  the  European  guns  in  front  of  the  13th 
Light  Dragoons’  gate.  Three  hundred  mountain  robbers,  called  Pindaires,  were  ready 
to  cut  the  ropes  of  the  13lh  Light  Dragoons’  horses  and  mount  them  to  prevent  any 
escape. 

“The  guns  were  to  be  brought  up  to  the  barracks,  in  rear  of  some  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  were  to  beat  drums,  with  all  kinds  of  music,  such  as  is  customary  on  their 
festival  day — the  whole  was  to  hide  and  drown  the  noise  of  the  cannon.  The  dreadful 
havoc  was  then  to  commence,  all  officers’  ladies  and  female  Europeans  were  to  be 
spared,  and  given  over  to  the  most  powerful  ringleaders;  and  on  the  30th,  when  all 
was  to  be  completed,  from  the  general’s  lady  to  the  private  soldior’s  wife,  they  were  to 
be  married,  and  the  greatest  rejoicing  ever  known  in  India  was  to  take  place.  When 
the  bloody  deed  was  completed  here,  it  was  to  commence  in  five  other  military  sta- 
tions. A drummer,  of  the  48th  Native  Infantry,  was  walking  on  the  ramparts,  and 
overheard  the  Serjeant  of  the  guard  giving  instructions  to  some  of  his  guard,  concerned 
in  the  conspiracy,  in  what  manner  to  give  opium  to  the  other  part  of  tho  guard  to  stu- 
pify  them.  The  drummer  went  instantly  to  the  General  and  gave  information;  whilst 
he  was  there  a Jcmmadar  (that  is  a native  officer)  came  and  gavo  the  same  informa- 
tion, and  afterwards  many  loyal  subjects  also.” 

We  havo  not  space  to  insert  the  long  detail  of  the  measures  that  were  taken,  with 
complete  success,  to  defeat  this  conspiracy.  A largo  number  of  the  wretched  natives 
are  likely  to  suffer  capital  punishment.  One  of  the  worst  features  of  thiB  conspiracy. 
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was  that  the  insurgents  “ strove  to  bribe  the  water  carriers  with  730  rupees  to  allow 
them  to  poison  the  water,  but  they  proved  false  and  made  it  known.  Their  fidelity  is 
to  be  handsomely  rewarded." 

In  the  Island  of  Java,  there  had  been  a violent  eruption  from  the  burning  mountain 
of  Melapil,  at  midnight  the  25th  December;  which  had  thrown  up  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  ashes  and  stones,  by  which  the  village  of  Gomen  Subrang,  on  the  back  of  the 
mountain,  had  been  entirely  burned  and  swallowed  up.  Twenty  five  persons  lost  their 
lives,  and  a number  of  Oxen  perished.  The  irruption  was  followed  by  a shower  of 
ashes,  which  continued  four  hours,  so  that  the  whole  country  for  fifteen  fals  round  was 
covered  with  white  dust. 

AFRICA. 

According  to  the  French  Scavans  who  have  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Algiers, 
the  tribes  of  Berbers  who  inhabit  the  mountains  of  lesser  Atlas,  from  Tunis  to  the  em- 
pire of  Morocco,  are  the  ancient  Numidians  described  by  Sallust,  and  are  precisely 
the  same  with  regard  to  manners,  customs,  and  civilization,  as  at  the  period  or  the  war 
of  Jugurtha,  more  than  a century  before  the  Christian  era. 

AMERICA. 

Extract  of  a letter,  dated  Valparaiso  Bay,  April  15,  1833. 
Peru. — Letters  from  the  United  States  have  been  received  by  the  Hellespont. 

A Peruvian  vessel  arrived  in  port  last  evening  from  Callao,  bringing  us  the  inlelli- 

fence  that  Gamarra,the  President  of  Peru,  had  been  deposed.  As  to  the  particulars, 
have  not  yet  been  made  acquainted.  All  however  was  tranquil  when  the  vessel  sailed. 
Gamarra  was  very  unpopular  when  we  were  in  Peru,  and  shortly  after  wc  left,  there 
was  an  attempt  made  to  assassinato  him,  but  the  individual  was  detected  and  condemn- 
ed to  be  shot. 

The  presence  of  armed  vessels  on  this  coast  has  a very  salutary  effect  towards  quell- 
ing disturbances  and  keeping  the  people  quiet. 

Central  America  — A correspondent  of  the  New  York  Gazette  writes  as  follows  : 

Nicaragua,  May  7, 1833. 

“ Gentlemen, — I wrote  you  a short  time  since.  Now  I’ve  to  say,  as  regards  Central 
America,  that  it  is  in  a complete  state  of  revolution  and  anarchy — except  the  province 
of  Costa  Rica,  where  during  the  whole  troubles  from  the  independence  to  the  present 
time,  the  most  unexampled  tranquility  and  security  of  person  and  property  has  pre- 
vailed. San  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  have  demanded  a reform  in  the  government ; 
Guatemala  has  fallen  in  with  it ; some  small  party  still  holds  out  in  Leon,  in  favour  of 
the  present  administration,  but  it  will  be  short  lived  ; in  what  manner  the  people  wish 
the  reform  is  yet  not  known,  but  so  completely  disordered  is  the  country,  that  the  most 
intelligent  men  have  little  or  no  confidence  in  a speedy  consolidation  of  affairs.  Mez- 
zozan,  the  President,  has  gone  to  Honduras,  as  the  Government  of  Guatemala  have 
denied  him  the  necessary  auxiliaries  to  quell  the  discontents;  at  any  rate  we  are  in  a 
most  deplorable  state — public  confidence  destroyed,  business  at  a stand,  and  every  one 
eager  to  place  his  means  or  property  in  some  place  of  security.  Don  Jose  Marie  Canas, 
well  known  in  the  United  States,  as  Minister  from  this  country,  who  was  prisoner  in 
Guatemala,  has  been  liberated,  to  the  great  joy  of  tho  public.'’ 

Mexico. — We  had  hoped  that  tho  peace  of  this  great  republic  was  not  likely  to  bo 
soon  interrupted,  after  the  event  stated  in  our  last  number.  A revolt,  however,  of  the 
garrison  of  Matamoras  has  taken  place,  and  something  of  a more  general  character  in 
the  state  of  Morelia  ; but  the  last  accounts,  by  the  way  of  New  York,  say  that  papers 
received  by  tho  brig  Henrietta,  from  Vera  Cruz,  state  that  “ Tho  revolt  which  had 
broken  out  in  tho  state  of  Morelia,  some  time  before,  and  was  seconded  by  sevoral 
chiefs  and  troops  near  the  federal  city,  has  been  entirely  suppressed.  The  President  of 
tho  Republic  entered  the  capital  on  the  night  of  tho  16th  ult.  amidst  the  joyful  accla- 
mations of  the  people,  while  the  revolutionary  division  was  retiring  in  disorder,  having 
already  suffered  considerable  losses  by  desertions.” 

Urited  States. — While  wo  deeply  sympathise  with  those  portions  of  our  country 
that  have  suffered  severely  from  the  pestilenco,  we  feel  that  our  gratitude  is  due  to  the 
Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  events,  that  the  desolating  scourge  has  not  been  felt  in  the 
greater  portion  of  our  favoured  land ; and  that  it  is  nearly  withdrawn  from  most  of  the 
places  which  have  suffered  under  its  infliction.  What  is  yet  to  be  the  award  of  the 
righteous  providence  of  God  remains  to  be  seen.  O that  it  might  please  the  Father  of 
morcies  to  draw  us  to  himself  by  tho  subduing  influences  of  his  blessed  Spirit,  instead 
of  smiting  us  as  we  deserve  with  the  rod  of  his  displeasure. 

Erratum  in  our  last  No. 

Page  323,  2d.  col.  line  26th  from  bottom,  for  1810  read  1710. 
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LECTl'HES  ON  THE  SHORTER  CATE- 
CHISM OF  THE  WESTMINSTER  AS- 
SEMBLY OF  DIVINES ADDRESSED 

TO  YOUTH. 

LECTCRK  LXXX. 

(Concluded  from  page  340.) 

In  the  next,  or  third  petition  of 
the  Lord’s  prayer,  which  is  “Thy 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven,”  “ we  pray,”  says  our  Ca- 
techism, “ That  God,  by  his  grace 
would  make  us  able  and  willing  to 
know,  obey,  and  submit  to  his  will 
in  all  things,  as  the  angels  do  in 
heaven.” 

The  will  of  God  here  spoken  of 
may  be  considered  as  two-fold; 
namely,  his  providential  and  his 
preceptive  will.  By  the  former  we 
understand  his  government  of  the 
universe,  according  to  his  own 
eternal  purpose  and  sovereign  plea- 
sure— disposing  of  all  events  and 
all  creatures,  throughout  his  vast 
dominions,  as  seemeth  to  him 
right  and  good.  By  the  precep- 
tive will  of  God  we  understand  his 
laws  or  requisitions,  made  known 
to  his  intelligent  and  moral  crea- 
tures, for  their  obedience  and  di- 
rection in  duty.  Both  the  provi- 
dential and  preceptive  will  of  God 
are  contemplated  in  this  petition; 
and  it  is  clearly  implied,  in  the 
answer  of  the  Catechism  now  be- 
fore us,  that  by  nature  we,  and  all 
men,  are  so  blinded  and  perverted 
Ch.  Mv.—Vm..  XI. 


by  sin,  that  we  do  not  see  the  true 
design  of  God’s  providential  dis- 
pensations, and  are  prone  to  mur- 
mur and  repine  against  them,  es- 
pecially when  they  are  afflictive  to 
ourselves;  and  that  we  are  utterly 
unable  and  unwilling  rightly  to 
understand  and  readily  to  obey  his 
holy  will,  as  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  truth;  but  on  the  contrary, 
are  disposed  to  rebel  against  it, 
and  to  do  the  will  of  the  flesh  and 
of  the  devil.  Hence  we  are  taught 
to  pray,  that  God  by  his  grace, 
imparted  to  us  by  his  Holy  Spirit, 
would  enlighten  us  to  see  the  im- 
port and  intention  of  his  provi- 
dential dealings  with  us,  and  open 
our  understandings  that  we  may 
ightly  understand  the  Scriptures, 
so  as  to  know  their  proper  scope  and 
their  spiritual  meaning;  and  that 
He  would  incline  and  enable  us  to 
perform  our  duty,  when  we  are 
brought  to  see  what  it  is,  or  what 
it  demands  of  us.  “It  is  God, 
says  the  inspired  apostle,  who 
worketh  in  you,  both  to  will  and 
to  do,  of  his  good  pleasure.” 

When  we  are  taught  to  pray 
that  the  will  of  God  may  “ be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,”  or, 
that  we  may  conform  our  hearts 
and  lives  to  it,  “as  the  angels  do 
in  heaven,”  it  is  of  importance  to 
understand  that  the  word  AS  im- 
plies resemblance , and  not  equality. 
There  is  a perfection  of  knowledge 
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in  the  angels,  an  absorption  of  their 
will  in  the  will  of  God,  and  a readi- 
ness and  completeness  of  their 
obedience  to  his  will  in  all  things, 
which  no  man  on  earth,  since  the 
fall  of  our  first  parents,  ever  did 
or  ever  will  exemplify.  But  al- 
though our  conformity  to  the  di- 
vine will  can  never  equal,  yet  it 
may  have  a good  degree  of  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  holy  angels. 
We  ought  to  endeavour  to  imitate 
them;  and  we  may  possess  a mea- 
sureofthat  reverence  and  aptitude, 
that  fidelity  and  diligence,  that  sin- 
cerity and  pleasure,  that  zeal,  con- 
stancy and  entire  devotedness,  with 
which  the  superior  order  of  happy 
spirits  in  the  heavenly  world,  wor- 
ship, obey  and  execute  the  com- 
mands of  our  common  God  and 
Father.  The  saints  on  earth  and 
the  glorified  spirits  in  heaven,  all 
belong  to  the  same  family;  for  as 
already  intimated,  the  church  on 
earth  is  a nursery  for  heaven.  A 
portion  of  the  heavenly  temper 
must  be  possessed  in  this  world,  by 
every  individual  of  the  human  race 
who  is  either  prepared  for,  or  has 
any  right  to  expect,  an  admission 
to  the  kingdom  of  glory  above.  In 
a word,  as  has  often  and  justly  been 
said,  heaven  must  commence  on 
earth;  and  the  more  of  a heavenly 
disposition  any  individual  possesses 
now,  the  more  happy  and  useful 
will  he  be  while  he  remains  in  the 
body,  and  the  better  will  he  be  pre- 
pared for  that  glorious  state  on 
which  he  will  enter,  when  “ morta- 
lity shall  be  swallowed  up  of  life:” 
and  he  who  does  not  now  desire 
and  endeavour  to  know,  obey  and 
submit  to  the  will  of  God,  in  some 
good  measure  as  the  angels  do  in 
heaven,  has  no  reason  to  expect 
that  he  will  or  can  be  admitted, 
till  better  qualified,  to  the  society 
and  bliss  of  angels  and  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect.  In  the 
expected  Millennial  age,  when  pure 
and  undefiled  religion  before  God 


and  the  Father  shall  be  exempli- 
fied among  all  the  nations,  and  kin- 
dred and  people  and  tongues  of 
the  whole  earth,  the  petition  we 
consider  will  be  answered  in  all 
its  extent. 

This  third  petition  seems  to  be 
intended  principally  as  an  explica- 
tion or  illustration  of  the  second; 
and  I shall  close  the  present  lec- 
ture with  the  concluding  part  of 
the  note  of  Dr.  Scott,  of  which  the 
former  part  has  already  been  cited. 
He  says,  “All  the  inhabitants  of 
Heaven  do  the  will  of  God,ata’ver- 
sally,  cheerfully,  constantly,  per- 
fectly, harmoniously,  and  without 
weariness,  and  with  intfibk  de- 
light; and  we  are  taught  to  pray 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
may  imitate,  and  emulate  their  ex- 
ample; that  all  men,  becoming  the 
disciples  and  subjects  of  Christ, 
may  renounce  all  sin  and  wicked- 
ness, and  obey  God’s  command- 
ments with  constancy,  harmony 
and  alacrity,  as  angels  is  heaven 
do;  that  an  end  may  be  pat  to  all 
injustice,  oppression,  fraud,  vio- 
lence, bloodshed,  intemperance,  li- 
centiousness, ungodliness,  malice 
and  contention;  and  that  righte- 
ousness, truth,  goodness,  mercy, 
purity,  love  of  God  and  each  other, 
may  fill  the  earth,  even  as  they  EE 
heaven.  And  what  a change  would 
this  be!  What  an  extensive  peti- 
tion is  this! — At  the  same  time, 
we  are  taught  to  pray,  that  all  men 
may  rejoice  in  the  sovereignty,  au- 
thority and  glory  of  God,  and  be 
contented  and  satisfied  with  his 
appointments  respecting  them, 
without  envy  or  ambition;  but  re- 
joicing to  see  others  honoured, 
prospered,  and  happy,  even  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Heaven  do.  And 
while  we  ask  such  and  so  many 
blessings  for  others,  we  are  taught 
to  ask  for  this  obedient,  submis- 
sive frame  of  mind  for  ourselves, 
and  to  seek  for  it  and  aim  at  it,  in 
our  whole  conduct.” 
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THE  TESTIMONY  OF  AN  INFIDEL. 

From  the  Archives  du  Christian- 
isme of  l3thof  July,  1833,  we  trans- 
late the  following;  very  interesting 
article. 


The  Testimony  of  an  Infidel. 

Reader,  are  you  one  of  those 
persons  who  say  that  religion  is  a 
chimera,  that  the  Bible  is  a cheat, 
and  who  felicitate  themselves  that 
they  are  freed  (for  that  is  the  word) 
From  the  faith  by  which  their  fa- 
thers were  enslaved?  If  you  be- 
long to  this  class,  read  the  follow- 
ing recital,  all  the  circumstances 
of  which,  even  the  most  minute, 
are  perfectly  true  and  aulhentick. 
Many  persons  yet  living  can  testify 
to  the  accuracy  of  this  narrative. 

M.  B was  a resident  of  Lon- 

don. He  possessed  distinguished 
talents,  great  ability  for  business, 
and  a considerable  fortune.  His 
society  was  sought  after,  on  ac- 
count of  his  naturally  gay  and 
frank  temper.  He  might  be  call- 
ed a happy  man , in  the  worldly 
sense  of  that  appellation;  for  he 
enjoyed  excellent  health,  and  a 
standing  in  society  not  commonly 
reached.  Still  he  was,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  words,  an  infidel  and 
a blasphemer.  His  greatest  plea- 
sure was  to  make  a mock  of  reli- 
gion, and  to  turn  the  Bible  into  ri- 
dicule. He  seized  with  eagerness 
every  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his 
impiety, and  of  overwhelming  with 
his  raillery  every  one  who  made  a 
profession  of  regard  to  religion. 
He  went  to  such  a length,  that  not 
only  the  pious,  but  even  those  who 
adopted  the  maxims  of  the  world, 
were  pained  by  his  conduct;  and 
when  his  friends  invited  him  to 
their  social  parties,  they  often 
made  him  promise  that  he  would 
abstain  from  all  impious  discourse 
— a promise,  which,  when  he  had 
made  it,  he  always  faithfully  kept. 

Thus  he  lived  for  many  years, 
always  enjoying  excellent  health, 


and  every  thing  that  could  contri- 
bute to  his  earthly  happiness.  At 
length  he  perceived  himself  at- 
tacked by  a serious  illness,  and 
that  in  a short  time  it  had  made  a 
rapid  progress — He  was  alarmed, 
and  asked  with  earnestness  if  he 
was  in  danger  of  death.  His 
friends  who  saw  his  fears,  and  who 
were  themselves  afraid  that  they 
might  hasten  his  end  by  apprizing 
him  of  his  true  situation,  conceal- 
ed from  him  the  danger  in  which 
he  was,  and  constrained  them- 
selves to  persuade  him  that  he 
would  soon  recover.  Some  days 
passed;  his  illness  became  more 
serious;  and  he  continued  to  make 
his  usual  inquiries.  At  length  it 
was  not  possible  to  keep  him 
longer  in  a false  security.  His 
friends  announced  to  him  in  the 
gentlest  manner,  and  with  the 
most  affectionate  precautions,  that 
but  little  hope  remained  of  his 
recovery.  From  that  time  the 

wretched  B opened  his  eyes 

on  his  state  of  condemnation.  He 
cried  out  that  his  soul  was  lost} 
and  for  some  hours,  pouring  forth 
continued  groanings,  he  repeated 
the  same  cry.  After  a short  in- 
terval of  repose,  he  renewed  the 
same  declarations,  adding  that  he 
was  now  persuaded  that  the  Bible 
was  true,  that  the  Christian  reli- 
gion was  a reality,  and  begging,  in 
deep  agony,  that  his  life  might  be 
prolonged  for  a year,  for  a month, 
for  a week  only;  that  he  might 
testify  that  his  former  opinions 
were  false.  When  he  perceived 
that  his  end  was  approaching,  he 
begged  for  an  hour,  a single  hour, 
that  he  might  warn  others  that  he 
was  condemned  and  lost.  At  last 
he  cried  “I  am  falling  into  hell; 
yes,  I am  falling  there.  Oh  what 
flames!  what  flames!  what  tor- 
tures!” He  continued  to  pour 
forth  these  exclamations  for  three 
hours,  crying  and  groaning  in  so 
frightful  a manner  that  his  friends 
fled  far  from  his  dying  bed.  He 
expired  three  days  after  the  dan- 
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ger  of  his  situation  was  commu- 
nicated to  him;  and  during  this 
whole  time  he  exhibited  such  a 
spectacle  of  horror  and  despair  as 
no  pen  can  describe,  and  no  ima- 
gination can  even  conceive. 

Reader,  have  you  reflected  that 
you  also  must  die?  Ask  yourself 
— “Will  the  opinions  which  I pro- 
fess comfort  me  on  my  dying 
bed?”  I entreat  you,  think  se- 
riously of  this.  Repent,  and  be- 
take yourself  to  Christ,  the  only 
Saviour  of  the  soul.  “Flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come.” 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  ADMIRAL  LORD 
GAMBIER. 

Immediately  after  reading  the 
foregoing  article  in  the  Archives , 
we  look  up  another  religious 
periodical,  and  the  first  thing 
that  met  our  eyes  was  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  London 
Missionary  Register  for  June, 
taken  from  a sermon,  preached  on 
occasion  of  the  death  of  Admiral 
Lord  Gambier,  by  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Ward,  of  Bucks,  in  whose 
parish,  after  a residence  there  of 
several  years,  Lord  Gambier  finish- 
ed his  course  on  earth — What  a 
contrast!  How  striking!  and  how 
instructive,  both  for  the  infidel  and 
the  Christian  believer! 


HIS  LAST  DAYS. 

Amidst  severe  bodily  pain,  and 
with  death  full  before  him,  his 
mind  was  kept  calm,  tranquil,  and 
even  joyful:  he  was  enabled  to  rest 
his  soul  upon  his  Saviour,  to  com- 
mit all  his  concerns  into  His  hands, 
and  thus  to  be  free  from  every 
disquietude  both  for  time  and  for 
eternity!  Hence  the  composure 
which  distinguished  his  last  hours; 
hence  the  serenity  with  which  he 
received  the  intimation  of  his  ex- 
treme danger,  and  the  calmness  or 


rather  holy  joy  with  which  he 
spoke  of  the  change  that  awaited 
him.  Indeed,  long  before  his  last 
illness  he  had  expressed  his  readi- 
ness, and  even  his  desire,  to  de- 
part and  to  be  with  Christ;  and 
the  death  of  a believer  he  ever  re- 
garded as  a subject,  not  of  condo- 
lence, but  of  devout  congratolalioa. 
When  I communicated  to  him,  on 
his  own  dying  bed,  the  decease  of 
a beloved  and  pious  member  of 
my  own  family,  whom  be  knew 
and  esteemed,  he  broke  out  into 
a strain  of  grateful  adoration— 
“ Praise  be  to  the  Lord!  Praise 
be  to  the  Lord!” — and  expatiated 
on  her  happy  deliverance  from  a 
body  of  sin  and  death,  2nd  on  the 
unmixed  joy  which  she  wu  then  ex- 
periencing in  being  foreverwiththe 
Lord! — He  truly  rejoiced,  when- 
ever told  of  any  one  being  bcough; 
near  to  God;  and,  having  heardof 
the  recovery  of  a near  relative 
from  a dangerous  sickness  and  tbt 
spiritual  benefit  which  she  bid  de- 
rived from  the  visitation,  he  ex- 
pressed his  joy  that  she  bad  come 
purified  out  of  the  furnace,  adding, 

“ She  was  dear  to  me  before— she 
is  still  dearer  now.” 

It  cannot  be  uninteresting,  and 
I trust  it  will  not  be  unprofitable, if 
I communicate  to  you  some  frag- 
ments of  the  conversations  which 
I was  privileged  to  hold  with  this 
dying  saint,  shortly  before  his  de- 
parture. 

In  one  of  my  early  interviews, 
he  said  to  me,  “My  confidence  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  unshaken'* 
—and  then  repeated  after  me,  with 
peculiar  animation,  those  plain  and 
precious  promises,  which  he  ever 
grasped  with  so  firm  a hand — Him 
that  cometh  to  me,  I wiU  in  no  tcitt 
cast  out — I know  in  whom  1 hart 
believed;  and  am  persuaded  that  He 
is  able  to  keep  that  which  1 hare 
committed  unto  Him  against  that 
day — Neither  death  nor  life,  nor 
things  present  nor  things  to  come, 
shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
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love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  JArd. 

Speaking  of  his  enjoyment  of 
the  Scriptures,  he  exclaimed,  with 
something  of  rapture,  “Those  glo- 
rious Psalms!  and  that  blessed 
Gospel  of  St.  John!”  and,  in  re- 
ference to  a Bible  meeting  in  the 
neighbourhood,  at  which  he  had 
usually  presided,  he  said,  “Tel! 
them,  they  have  my  best  wishes! 
and  tell  them  that,  while  I was 
able,  I felt  it  my  bounden  duty  and 
delight  to  support  that  blessed 
cause  to  the  utmost  of  my  power, 
assured  that  in  so  doing  I was  ad- 
vancing the  kingdom  of  the  Re- 
deemer.” 

On  my  expressing  my  grateful 
recollection  of  the  spiritual  com- 
munion which  I had  enjoyed  with 
him,  and  my  hope  that  it  would  be 
renewed  in  a better  world,  he  re- 
plied,— “ Yes,  among  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect,  and  where 
all  tears  shall  be  wiped  away."  He 
then,  in  a very  distinct  and  solemn 
manner,  said — “When  I am  depo- 
sited in  the  ground,  you  will  have 
to  perform  the  service:  you  will 

SAY  SOMETHING  OVER  MEJ  PRAY,  LET 
IT  BE  AS  CONCISE  AS  POSSIBLE;  hut 

remember  these  words — God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son , that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life:  that  is 
my  hope:  that  is  my  Rock  of 
Ages,  in  the  Father,  and  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

His  sufferings,  which  were  in- 
deed severe,  never  extorted  from 
him  the  slightest  murmur,  nor 
even  a look  of  repining.  “ They 
interrupt  my  quiet,”  he  said;  “but 
they  do  not  disturb  my  peace” — 
“I  cannot  say,  in  my  debilitated 
state,  I have  a lively  exercise  of 
faith,  but  I have  constant  com- 
munion with  my  Saviour.”  And 
when,  on  a subsequent  occasion, 
he  had  repeated  the  assurance  that 
his  mind  was  kept  in  peace,  and  I 
had  prayed  that  his  peace  might  be 
as  a river,  he  cried  out  with  joyful 


emphasis,  “Amen!  So  be  it ! and 
so  it  will  be,  to  God’s  glory,  and 
to  my  peace.” 

A few  days  before  his  decease, 
the  Holy  Sacrament  was  adminis- 
tered to  him,  together  with  his 
sorrowing  family.  He  partook  of 
the  sacred  rite  with  marked  devo- 
tion, audibly  repeating  a large  por- 
tion of  the  service,  and  adding  an 
expressive  “ Amen”  at  the  close  of 
almost  every  prayer;  and,  on  re- 
tiring, he  said,  in  his  exquisite- 
ly kind  and  endearing  manner, 
“Thank  you  most  kindly,  most 
kindly,  for  this!” 

At  length  the  time  of  his  depar- 
ture drew  nigh;  and  his  relatives, 
shortly  to  be  bereaved  of  one  so  in- 
inestimably  dear,  assembled  for 
the  last  time,  late  in  the  evening, 
round  his  dying  bed:  prayer,  ear- 
nest prayer,  was  offered  up,  com- 
mending his  soul  into  the  hands 
of  his  Redeemer;  and  beseeching 
Him,  who  has  promised  never  to 
leave  nor  to  forsake  those  who 
trust  in  Him,  to  be  graciously  pre- 
sent with  his  dying  servant,  and  to 
let  him  depart  in  peace  according  to 
his  word.” 

Before  the  morning  dawned, 
his  spirit  had  winged  its  flight 
from  this  land  of  darkness  and  of 
death,  and  had  become  partaker 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light. 

Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
is  the  death  of  his  saints,  was  the 
exclamation  which  burst  forth 
from  his  medical  attendant,  as  he 
saw  him  expire. 

SKETCH  OF  HIS  CHARACTER. 

Let  us  briefly  glance  at  the  cha- 
racter of  him,  whose  well-regulated 
and  well-spent  life  was  crowned  by 
such  a peaceful  death. 

And,  first,  let  me  beg  you  to  re- 
mark his  real  unaffected  humility 
— a humility,  which  shed  a pleas- 
ing lustre  over  the  other  excellen- 
cies of  his  character.  Though  he 
had  attained  the  very  highest 
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rank*  in  the  naval  profession,  and 
had  received  a royal  tokenf  of 
distinction,  rarely  granted;  and 
though  he  had,  on  more  memora- 
ble occasions  than  one4  exhibited 
proofs  of  prowess  and  of  skill  of 
no  common  order,  no  one  ever 
heard  him  speak  of  himself  or  of 
his  achievements,  in  any  but  the 
most  modest  terms.  His  deeds, 
and  not  his  words,  spoke  for  him: 
they  stand  recorded  in  his  nation’s 
history,  and  in  his  sovereign’s 
grateful  remembrance,  who,  while 
condoling  with  his  bereaved  fami- 
ly, deeply  lamented  the  loss  of  “so 
meritorious  an  officer,  and  so  ex- 
cellent a man.”  Applauded  for 
his  publick  services,  and  admired 
and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him 
in  private,  on  account  of  his  amia- 
ble temper,  his  unwearied  benevo- 
lence, and  his  extensive  usefulness, 
he  was  enabled  utterly  to  renounce 
himself,  and  all  that  he  was,  and 
all  that  he  had  done,  and  simply 
and  unreservedly  to  rely  for  ac- 
ceptance with  God  on  the  atone- 
ment, the  righteousness,  and  the 
intercession  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  His  lesson  of  humility  he 
had  learnt  at  the  foot  of  the  cross; 
that  cross  to  which  he  constantly 
repaired  as  a lost  sinner,  and  where 
he  remained  to  the  very  last,  dis- 
claiming all  dependence  save  on 
the  finished  work  of  the  Redeemer. 

His  views  of  divine  truth  were, 
indeed, remarkably  simple.  Christ 
was  all  in  all  in  his  scheme  of  sal- 
vation. He  was  not,  like  many  in 
the  present  day,  carried  about  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine:  his  min'd 
was  mercifully  kept  free  from  the 
strange  and  startling  novelties  by 
which  the  Christian  world  has  of 
late  been  agitated.  Leaving  the 
points  which  were  above  his  com- 
prehension to  be  solved  in  a future 
world,  he  implicitly  believed  that 
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God  had  given  him  eternal  life , and 
that  his  life  was  in  his  Son.  "Thus 
building  his  hope  and  trust,  in 
simplicity  and  singleness  of  beaut, 
on  the  only  sure  foundation,  he 
had,  in  the  trying  hour,  VtuVe  of 
the  wood,  and  hay,  and  ttiLble  of 
human  device  to  part  with:  all 
was  sound,  and  scriptural,  and 
substantial:  Jesus  was  all  his  sal- 
vation and  all  his  desire,  and  bo 
cloud  of  unbelief  or  doubt  seemed 
to  intercept  the  vision  of  his  Sa- 
viour. 

While  firm  in  maintaining  what 
he  believed  to  be  tbf  essential 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  he  laid  no 
stress  on  minor  differences  in  reli- 
gion; but  was  ready  to  extend  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  to  id!,  of 
whatever  denomination, tcio  1 oted 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  lintmty. 

“ Firm,”  did  I say,  in  maintain- 
ing  the  truth?  Yes,  and  as  w» 
maintain  it,  through  evil  report 
and  good  report;  he  bore  the  bnr- 
den  and  heat  of  the  day,  when  be 
stood  almost  alone  in  the  British 
navy  as  the  bold  unshrinking  pro- 
fessor of  the  truth  as  it  isi*  Jesus! 
Many  were  the  shafts  of  ridicule, 
and  bitter  were  the  taunts  of  score, 
which  were  levelled  at  him,  for  bis 
then  unprecedented  zeal  in  his  di- 
vine Master’s  cause;  but  these 
fiery  darts  were  quenched  by  the 
shield  of  faith;  he  bore  them  with 
the  same  calm  fortitude  which  he 
is  said  to  have  displayed  when  en- 
gaged in  the  fiercest  of  the  hostile 
fight,  or  when  in  imminent  danger 
of  shipwreck;  and  when  adverting 
to  the  obloquy  which  had  been 
heaped  upon  him  by  the  enemies 
of  the  cross,  his  only  expression  of 
regret  was,  “Oh,  that  1 had  indeed 
been  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for 
His  name!” 

Thank  God!  the  reproach  of  ir- 
religion  is  now  being  wiped  awsy 
from  the  navy  of  Great  Britain; 
and  he,  whose  bright  example  we 
are  contemplating,  lived  to  see  a 
goodly  number  of  that  gallant  pro- 
fession men  of  prayer — men  of  one 
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oolcj  living  in  the  fear  of  God, 
nd  glorying  in  the  cross  of 
’hrist. 

hether  at  sea  or  on  shore,  our 
departed  friend  duly  and  devoutly 
bserved  the  day  of  the  Lord- 
hat  day  which  is  so  awfully  de- 
ecrated  in  this  Christian  land, 
during  the  thirty  years  in  which  I 
tad  the  happiness  to  number  him 
un  my  congregation,  his  attend- 
ance in  the  sanctuary  was  uniform: 
whoever  was  absent,  he  was  there, 
as  long  as  the  state  of  his  health 
would  admit.  Nor  did  he  think 
it  sufficient  to  come  once  to  wor- 
ship on  the  Sabbath;  this  pious 
servant  of  God  made  conscience  of 
attending  both  the  morning  and 
evening  services;  and  whenever 
the  Lord’s  Supper  was  adminis- 
tered, he  was  a regular  guest  at 
the  sacred  table.  His  devout  and 
fervent  manner  there — and  indeed 
throughout  the  whole  of  divine 
worship,  when  impressively  re- 
peating the  responses  or  singing 
with  glad  voice  the  praises  of  the 
Lord — strikingly  evinced,  that  his 
heart  was  deeply  engaged  in  the 
delightful  work;  and  we  doubt 
not,  he  often  found  the  house  of 
God  to  be  the  gate  of  heaven. 

But  his  piety,  we  have  seen,  was 
not  confined  to  stated  seasons  of 
devotion:  he  lived  under  its  hal- 
lowing influence,  and  discovered 
its  happy  effects  in  every  part  of 
his  conduct.  His  faith  filled  his 
mind  with  peace  and  joy — raised 
him  above  the  anxieties  of  life- 
sustained  him  under  its  various 
trials — and  animated  him  with  the 
hope  of  a blessed  immortality. 

And  here  I feel  it  right  to  men- 
tion, lest  I should  be  thought  to 
present  one  of  those  faultless  cha- 
racters which  the  world  never  saw 
—and  I do  it  to  the  glory  of  God’s 
grace — that  his  temper  is  said  to 
have  been  naturally  very  warm, 
and  irritable,  and  impatient;  but 
the  genuine  influence  of  religion 
had  so  softened  and  sanctified  it, 
that  he  became  eminently  mild, 


and  gentle,  and  forbearing,  and 
kind — so  that,  in  very  many  years, 
scarcely  an  instance  occurred  of 
his  being  in  the  slightest  degree 
ruffled  by  passion,  or  of  his  giving 
vent  to  any  angry  or  unkind  ex- 
pression. Those  who  were  privi- 
leged to  enjoy  his  friendship  will 
long  remember  the  peculiar  sua- 
vity of  his  manners — the  grace  and 
gentleness  of  his  demeanour— his 
lively  participation  in  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  his  friends — and  that 
Christian  courtesy,  which  gave 
such  an  indescribable  charm  to  his 
social  intercourse. 

Of  the  reputation  of  others  he 
was  delicately  tender:  the  law  of 
kindness  dwelt  upon  his  lips ; and, 
with  regard  to  those  by  whom  he 
had  been  ungenerously  and  un- 
justly assailed,  he  spoke  only  with 
pity — never  with  sore  feeling.  In 
such  instances,  and,  in  those  where 
his  somewhat  too  liberal  bounty 
had  been  abused,  he  loved  to  exer- 
cise that  charity  which  suffereth 
long  and  is  kind,  which  hopeth  all 
things,  believelh  all  things,  endureth 
all  things. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  his 
easy  circumstances,  his  many  pi- 
ous and  devotedly  attached  friends, 
and  his  own  calm  and  cheerful  dis- 
position, were  sources  of  consider- 
able enjoyment  to  him:  but  he  had 
besides,  another  source  of  rich  gra- 
tification  THE  MEANS  OF  DOING 

good;  and  this  luxury  he  fully  en- 
joyed. How  large,  how  liberal, 
were  his  benefactions!  How  feel- 
ingly alive  was  he  to  every  im- 
pulse of  benevolence. 

I appeal  to  the  religious  and 
charitable  institutions  of  our  coun- 
try for  proof  of  this.  To  which  of 
them  was  he  not  an  ample  contri- 
butor? Gladly  did  he  lend  his  aid 
to  circulate  the  word  of  God — to 
send  the  heralds  of  salvation  to  the 
benighted  heathen— to  promote 
the  education  of  the  poor — and  to 
relieve,  in  short,  the  endless  wants, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  of  suffering 
humanity.  Nor  did  his  liberality 
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to  publick  charities  abridge  his 
private  acts  of  bounty;  rare  was 
the  case  of  distress  which  went 
away  from  him  unrelieved;  the 
blessing  of  the  widow  and  the  fa- 
therless, and  of  many  who  were 
ready  to  perish,  came  upon  him. 
He  was  a friend  indeed! — and  so 
numerous  were  the  demands  upon 
his  bounty,  that  I have  often  won- 
dered where  he  could  find  re- 
sources to  meet  them;  and  1 have 
almost  thought  his  purse,  like  the 
widow’s  cruse,  must  have  been  mi- 
raculously replenished. 


From  the  Christian  Observer  for  July. 

AFFECTING  EPISTLE  OF  POMPONIO  AL- 
GIERI,  THE  ITALIAN  MARTYR. 

Pomponio  Algieri,  a Neapolitan, 
was  seized  while  attending  the  uni- 
versity of  Padua,  and  sent  bound 
to  Venice.  His  answers,  on  the 
different  examinations  which  he 
underwent  by  his  Popish  accusers, 
are  still  extant,  and  contain,  says 
Dr.  M‘Crie,  a luminous  view  of  Di- 
vine truth,  and  one  of  the  most 
succinct  and  nervous  refutations 
of  Popery  any  where  to  be  found. 
They  caused  his  fame  to  spread 
throughout  Italy;  and  the  senators 
of  Venice,  from  regard  to  his 
youth  and  learning,  were  anxious 
to  set  him  at  liberty;  but,  as  he 
refused  to  recant  his  sentiments, 
they  condemned  him  to  the  gal- 
leys: yielding,  however,  to  the  im- 
portunities of  the  Pope’s  nuncio, 
they  afterwards  sent  him  to  Rome, 
as  an  acceptable  present  to  the 
new  Pope,  Paul  IV.,  by  whom  he 
was  doomed  to  be  burnt  alive.  He 
was  then  only  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year;  and  the  Christian  magnani- 
mity with  which  he  bore  that 
cruel  death,  terrified  the  cardinals 
who  had  assembled  to  witness  his 
martyrdom.  The  epistle  above  al- 
luded to  was  written  in  his  prison 
at  Venice,  and  describes  his  suf- 
ferings and  consolations  in  lan- 
guage which  Bunyan,  Southey,  and 


M‘Crie,  all  agree  cin  scarcely 
be  paralleled.  The  fallowing'  is 
M‘Crie’s  translation. 

“To  allay  the  giief  voa  feel  on 
my  account,  I am  anxicus  to  im- 
part to  you  a share  of  my  consola- 
tion, that  we  may  rejoice  together, 
and  return  thanks  to  the  Lord  with 
songs.  I speak  what  to  man  will 
appear  incredible:  I have  found 
honey  in  the  bowels  of  the  Ron, 
(who  will  believe  it?)  pleasantness 
in  a dismal  pit,  soothing  prospects 
of  life  in  the  gloomy  mansions  of 
death,  joy  in  an  infernal  gulf.' 
Where  others  weep,  I rejoice y 
where  others  tremble,  I am  strong; 
the  most  distressing  situation  has 
afforded  me  the  highest  delight, 
solitude  an  intercourse  with  the 
good,  and  galling  chains  test.  But 
instead  of  this  deluded  world  be- 
lieving these  things,  it  will  be 
rather  disposed  to  ask,  in  an  incre- 
dulous tone:  ‘ How,  think  you, 
will  you  be  able  to  endure  the  re- 
proaches and  threats  of  men,  the 
fires,  the  snow-storms,  the  crosses, 
the  thousand  inconveniences  of 
your  situation?  Do  you  not  look 
back  with  regret  on  your  beloved 
native  land,  your  possessions,  your 
relations,  your  pleasures,  your  ho- 
nours? Have  you  forgot  the  de- 
lights of  science,  and  the  solace 
which  it  yielded  you  under  all  yoar 
labours?  Will  you  at  once  throw 
away  all  the  toils,  watchings,  and 
laudable  exertions  devoted  to  study 
from  your  childhood?  Have  you 
no  dread  of  that  death  which  hangs 
over  you,  as  if,  forsooth,  you  had 
committed  no  crime?  O foolish 
and  infatuated  man,  who  can  by  a 
single  word  secure  all  these  bless- 
ings and  escape  death,  yet  will  not! 
How  rude,  to  be  inexorable  to  the 
requests  of  senators  the  most  au- 
gust, pious,  just,  wise,  and  good; 
to  turn  an  obedient  ear  when  men 
so  illustrious  entreat  you!’ 

“ But  hear  me,  blind  worldlings: 
what  is  hotter  than  the  fire  which 
is  laid  up  for  you,  and  what  colder 
than  your  hearts,  which  dwell  in 
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darkness  and  have  no  light?  What 
can  be  more  unpleasant,  perplexed, 
and  agitated,  than  the  life  you 
lead;  or  more  odious  and  mean 
than  the  present  world?  Say,  what 
native  country  is  sweeter  than  hea- 
ven, what  treasure  greater  than 
eternal  life?  Who  are  my  rela- 
tions, but  those  who  hear  the  word 
of  God?  and  where  shall  riches 
more  abundant,  or  honours  more 
worthy  be  found,  than  in  heaven? 
Say,  foolish  man,  were  not  the  sci- 
ences given  to  conduct  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  God,  whom  if  so  be 
we  know  not,  our  labours,  our 
watchings,  and  all  our  painful  ex- 
ertions are  doubtless  utterly  lost. 
—The  prison  is  severe  indeed  to 
the  guilty,  but  sweet  to  the  inne- 
cent,  distilling  on  the  one  side  dew 
and  nectar,  sending  forth  on  the 
other  milk  and  abundance  of  all 
things.  It  is  a desert  place  and 
wild,  but  to  me  a spacious  valley, 
the  noblest  spot  on  earth.  Listen 
to  me,  unhappy  men,  and  judge 
whether  there  be  in  the  world  a 
more  pleasant  meadow.  Here 
kings  and  princes,  cities  and  peo- 
ple, are  presented  to  my  view. 
Here  I behold  the  fate  of  battles; 
some  are  vanquished,  others  vic- 
torious, some  trodden  to  dust, 
others  lifted  into  the  triumphal 
car.  This  is  Mount  Sion,  this  is 
heaven.  Jesus  Christ  stands  in 
the  front,  and  around  are  the  pa- 
triarchs, prophets,  evangelists, 
apostles,  and  all  the  servants  of 
God:  he  embraces  and  cherishes 
me,  they  encourage  me,  and  spread 
the  sacrament;  some  offer  conso- 
lations, while  others  attend  me 
with  songs.  Can  I be  said  to  be 
alone,  while  surrounded  by  so 
many  and  so  illustrious  attendants? 
Here  I find  an  intercourse  which 
affords  me  example  as  well  as 
comfort;  for  in  that  circle  I behold 
some  crucified  and  slain,  others 
stoned  and  sawn  asunder;  some 
roasted,  others  fried  in  the  pan 
and  in  brazen  vessels;  one  with  his 
eyes  dug  out,  another  with  his 
Ch.  Mv.—V ol.  XI. 


tongue  cut  off,  one  beheaded,  ano- 
ther maimed  of  hand  and  foot; 
some  thrown  into  the  fiery  furnace, 
others  left  a prey  to  the  ravenous 
birds.  Here  I have  no  fixed  habi- 
tation, and  seek  for  myself  in  the 
heavens  the  first  New  Jerusalem 
which  presents  itself.  I have  en- 
tered upon  a path  which  conducts 
to  a pleasant  dwelling,  and  where 
I doubt  not  to  find  wealth,  and  re- 
lations, and  pleasures,  and  ho- 
nours. Those  earthly  enjoyments 
(all  of  them  shadowy,  and  fading, 
and  vanity  of  vanities,  without  the 
substantial  hope  of  a coming  eter- 
nity) which  the  supreme  Lord  was 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  me,  have 
been  made  my  companions  and  so- 
lace. Now  they  bring  forth  good 
fruits.  I have  burned  with  heat, 
and  shuddered  with  cold,  I have 
earnestly  watched  day  and  night; 
and  now  these  struggles  have 
come  to  a close.  Not  an  hour  nor 
a day  has  passed  without  some  ex- 
ertion: the  true  worship  of  God  is 
now  engraven  on  my  heart,  and 
the  Lord  has  filled  me  with  joy 
and  peacefulness.  Who  then  will 
venture  to  condemn  this  life  of 
mine,  and  to  pronounce  my  years 
unhappy?  Who  so  rash  as  to  de- 
clare his  labours  lost  who  has 
found  the  Lord  of  the  world,  who 
has  exchanged  death  for  life? 
‘The  Lord  is  my  portion,  saith 
my  soul;  therefore  will  I seek 
him.’  if  then  to  die  be  to  begin 
a blessed  life,  why  does  rebellious 
man  cast  death  in  my  teeth? 
Oh  how  pleasant  is  that  death 
which  gives  me  to  drink  of  the 
cup  of  God!  What  surer  earnest 
of  salvation  than  to  suffer  as  Christ 
suffered!  * » * * * Be  com- 

forted, my  most  beloved  fellow- 
servants  of  God,  be  comforted, 
when  temptations  assail  you;  let 
your  patience  be  perfect  in  all 
things,  for  suffering  is  our  pro- 
mised portion  in  this  life;  as  it  is 
written,  ‘ The  time  cometh,  when 
he  who  slays  you  will  think  he 
doeth  God  service.’  Tribulation 
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and  death  therefore  are  our  signs 
of  election  and  future  life:  let  us 
rejoice  and  praise  the  Lord  that 
we  are  innocent;  for  it  is  better, 
if  such  be  the  will  of  God,  that  we 
suffer  for  well-doing,  than  for  evil- 
doing.  We  have  a noble  pattern 
in  Christ,  and  the  prophets  who 
have  spoken  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  whom  the  children  of  ini- 
quity have  slain.  Behold,  we  call 
those  blessed  who  bore  up  under 
their  trials.  Let  us  rejoice  in  our 
innocence  and  righteousness:  God 
will  reward  our  persecutors,  for 
vengeance  is  his.  As  to  what  they 
say  concerning  the  Venetian  nobi- 
lity and  senators,  extolling  them 
as  the  most  august,  wise,  just, 
pious,  pacific,  and  of  the  highest 
character  and  fame,  I give  this  its 
due  weight.  The  Apostle  teaches 
us,  that  ‘ we  ought  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man.’  And  accord- 
ingly, after  first  giving  service  to 
God,  then,  and  not  till  then,  are 
we  bound  to  obey  the  official  pow- 
ers of  this  world.  I grant  they 
are  august,  but  as  yet  they  require 
to  be  perfected  in  Christ;  they  are 
just,  but  the  foundation  and  seat 
of  justice,  Jesus  Christ,  is  want- 
ing; they  are  wise,  but  where  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom,  the  fear 
of  God?  they  are  called  pious,  but 
I could  wish  they  were  made  per- 
fect in  Christian  charity;  they  are 
called  good,  but  I look  in  vain  for 
the  foundation  of  goodness  in 
them,  even  God  the  supreme 
Good;  they  are  called  illustrious, 
but  they  have  not  yet  received  our 
Saviour,  the  Lord  of  glory.  Lift 
up  your  eyes,  my  dearly  beloved, 
and  consider  the  ways  of  God; 
the  Lord  has  lately  threatened 
with  pestilence,  and  this  he  has 
done  for  our  correction:  if  we  do 
not  receive  him  he  will  unsheath 
his  sword  and  attack  those  who 
rise  up  against  Christ,  with  sword, 
pestilence,  and  famine.  These 
things,  brethren,  have  I written  for 
your  consolation.  Pray  for  me.  I 


salute  with  a holy  kiss  my  masters 
Sylvio,  Pergula,  Justo,  along  with 
Fidelis  a Petra,  and  the  person 
who  goes  by  the  name  of  Loclia, 
whom  though  absent  I knew,  and 
the  Lord  Syndic  of  the  university, 
with  all  others  whose  names  are 
written  in  the  book  of  life. 

“ Farewell,  all  my  fellow-ser- 
vants of  God;  farewell  in  the  Lord, 
and  pray  earnestly  for  me.  From 
the  delectable  garden  of  the  Leo- 
nine Prison,  21st  July,  1555,  the 
most  devoted  servant  of  the  faith- 
ful, the  bound 

“ POMFONIUS  ALGIERI.” 


THE  PILGRIM'S  FAREWELL  TO 
THE  WORLD. 

“ For  toe  hare  no  continuing  city,  but  kc 
seek  one  to  come."  Heb.  rtiii.  14. 

“ Farewell,  poor  world!  I muat  be  gone : 
Thou  art  no  home,  no  rest  for  me. 

I’ll  take  my  staff  and  travel  on, 

Till  I a better  world  may  see. 

Why  art  thou  loth,  my  heart?  Oh  why 
Dost  thus  recoil  within  my  breast? 
Grieve  not,  but  say  farewell,  and  fly 
Unto  the  ark,  my  dove!  there's  test. 

I come,  my  Lord ! a pilgrim's  pace  ; 

Weary,  and  weak,  I slowly  move; 
Longing,  but  yet  can’t  reach  the  place, 
The  gladsome  placo  of  rest  above. 

I come,  my  Lord  ! the  floods  here  rise ; 
These  troubled  seas  foam  nought  but 
mire; 

My  dove  back  to  my  bosom  flies : 
Farewell,  poor  world!  heaven's  my  de- 
sire.” 

“ Stay,  stay,”  said  earth ; “ whither,  fond 
one? 

Here’s  a fair  world,  what  would’st  thou 
have?” 

“ Fair  world  ? Oh ! no,  thy  beauty’s  gone, 
A heavenly  Canaan,  Lord,  I crave ! 

Thus  ancient  travellers,  thus  they  say, 
Weary  of  earth,  sigh’d  after  thee, 
They're  gone  before,  I may  not  stay. 

Till  I both  tbco  and  them  may  seo. 

Put  on,  my  soul,  put  on  with  speed ; 
Though  th'way  be  long,  tiro  end  is 
sweet. 

Once  moro,  poor  world ! farewell  indeed  ; 
In  leaving  thee,  my  Lord  I meet.” 

Divine  Poems,  1737. 
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OBSERVATIONS  OF  A TRAVELLER  IN 
EUROPE. 

(Continued  from  page  348.) 

Home,  May  1 1 th. 

I have  no  hope  of  giving  you 
any  adequate  account  of  the  won- 
ders which  delight  the  traveller 
here.  The  mere  vade  mecum 
which  directs  him  where  to  find 
them  fills  two  volumes.  My  health 
has  been  injured  by  the  fatigue  at- 
tending the  examination  of  them, 
though  scarcely  one  has  had  that 
attention  which  I would  gladly  be- 
stow, and  which  it  deserves.  The 
Vatican  alone  might  furnish  full 
employment  for  months.  Happily, 
more  able  and  careful  observers 
have  already  given  ample  accounts 
of  Rome,  and  if  you  are  desirous 
of  becoming  fully  acquainted  with 
it,  let  me  refer  you  to  them.  All 
that  I pretend  to  is  to  collect  a very 
little  of  what  has  already  been 
published,  to  mix  with  it  some 
few  of  my  own  remarks  and  re- 
flections; and  thus,  in  brief  space, 
to  present  yon  some  faint  picture 
of  what  is  before  me. 

St.  Peter’s  is  built  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Vatican  field,  where 
were  the  circus  and  gardens  of 
Nero,  and  where  he  tortured  the 
Christians.  The  martyrs,  it  is 
said,  were  buried  in  a grotto  near 
the  circus,  and  it  is  pretended  that 
the  body  of  St.  Peter  was  depo- 
sited in  the  same  place.  In  ho- 
nour of  this  apostle,  Constantine 
the  Great,  in  306,  built  a church 
here ; which,  being  often  repaired, 
existed  for  eleven  centuries,  and 
of  which  much  is  still  to  be  seen 
under  the  new  church. 

Pope  Nicholas  V.  began  the 
present  building,  about  the  year 
1450.  The  body  of  the  church 
was  finished  under  Paul  V.  who 
was  chosen  in  1605;  but  the  por- 
tico was  constructed  by  Bernini, 


under  the  order  of  Alexander  VII. 
and  the  sacristy  was  erected  by 
Pius  VI.  whose  reign  occupied  the 
last  quarter  of  the  last  century. 

The  expense  of  building  this 
temple  cannot  be  very  accurately 
calculated.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  erect  another  like  it;  for 
many  of  its  precious  ornaments 
were  from  the  “ remains  of  ancient 
grandeur,”  in  which  the  spoiler 
has  left  no  gleanings  for  those  who 
might  come  after  him ; or  were 
the  productions  of  genius,  which 
has  departed  and  dropped  no  man- 
tle. In  1693  it  was  computed  that 
251,450,000  francs,  or  about  fifty 
millions  of  dollars,  had  been  ex- 
pended upon  this  church,  but  to 
this  vast  amount  large  sums  have 
since  been  added. 

The  approach  to  this  greatest 
of  temples  is  suitable  to  its  majes- 
ty. Three  successive  courts  ex- 
tend more  than  a thousand  feet 
in  front.  The  first  is  an  open 
area.  The  second  is  an  oval  space, 
with  Bernini’s  celebrated  colon- 
nades at  the  ends.  These  have 
each  four  ranges  of  columns,  four 
or  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  about 
forty  in  height,  forming  three  se- 
micircular galleries;  the  centre 
one  being  wide  enough  for  carri- 
ages to  pass  each  other  within  it. 
In  the  middle  of  this  area  stands 
an  Egyptian  obelisk,  the  only  large 
one  in  Rome  that  has  not  been 
broken.  It  was  brought  from 
Egypt  by  Caligula,  and  afterwards 
placed  by  Nero  in  his  circus, 
where  it  remained  till  1586,  when 
Sextus  V.  had  it  transported  to  its 
present  situation.  It  is  said  that 
at  the  time  of  its  erection  all  per- 
sons present  were  forbidden  to 
speak  aloud,  under  a severe  penal- 
ty. An  English  sailor,  however, 
could  not  refrain,  when  he  saw 
that  there  was  likely  to  be  a failure 
in  the  attempt,  from  the  stretch- 
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ing  of  the  ropes.  He  cried  out, 
“ Wet  the  ropes,”  which  was  done, 
and  the  vast  rock  was  raised  high 
enough  to  be  placed  on  its  pedes- 
tal. It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  he  was  pardoned,  but  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  some  important  pri- 
vileges were  given  him,  by  which 
he  made  a fortune.  This  obelisk 
is  eight  feet  nine  inches  broad  at 
the  base,  and  eighty-two  feet  high. 
The  whole  height,  including  the 
pedestal  and  the  cross  on  the  top, 
is  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet. 
The  Romans  brought  the  obelisks 
from  Egypt;  but  it  was  a great 
enterprise  for  a powerful  modern 
sovereign  to  transport  one  of  them 
a few  yards! 

The  only  other  ornaments  of  this 
magnificent  area  are  two  fountains. 
Unlike  the  pitiful  toys  which  usu- 
ally have  that  name,  these  are  wor- 
thy of  the  place  and  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Peter’s.  They  throw  rivers 
of  water  high  into  the  air,  which 
descend  in  cataracts  upon  immense 
granite  basins,  whence  they  flow 
over  into  others  of  travertine,  that 
might  seem  to  have  been  formed 
for  the  baths  of  the  Cyclops. 

The  third  court  has  at  the  sides 
two  covered  galleries,  which  con- 
nect the  colonnades  with  the 
church.  These  are  each  three 
hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  long, 
and,  like  the  colonnades,  are  adorn- 
ed with  gigantic  statues. 

The  body  of  the  church  is  so 
vast,  that  it  hides  itself;  and  the 
height  of  the  front  is  so  great  as 
to  conceal  most  of  the  dome.  In 
order  to  have  a good  view  of  both, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  mount 
one  or  two  hundred  feet  in  the  air; 
and  in  truth,  many  views  of  St. 
Peter’s  represent  it  as  it  would  ap- 
pear from  the  summit  of  some 
high  tower  in  front. 

The  fa$ade  is  nearly  400  feet 
broad  and  160  high.  Its  columns 
are  eight  feet  nine  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  more  than  ninety  high! 
On  the  summit,  are  thirteen  sta- 
tues, eighteen  feet  in  height,  re- 


presenting our  Saviour  and  the 
Apostles.  Five  entrances  in  the 
front,  lead  into  a portico  or  vesti- 
bule, which  is  468  feet  long  and 
39  broad. 

The  length  of  the  church  within, 
is  613  English  feet;  and  if  to  this 
be  added,  the  breadth  of  the  por- 
tico, we  have  more  than  650  feet 
for  the  whole  length.  The  height 
from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the 
cross  is  stated  by  Versi  to  be  424 
feet,  or  452  of  our  feet.  The  prin- 
cipal nave  is  about  90  feet  broad 
and  150  high.  The  ceiling  of  this 
nave  is  gilded  stucco,  and  the 
pavement  of  the  whole  church  is 
of  marble  in  figures. 

The  tomb  of  St.  Peter  is  under 
the  great  dome.  In  front  are  1 12 
lamps,  which  are  kept  always  burn- 
ing. They  encircle  an  area  sunk 
below  the  pavement,  where  is 
placed  the  statue  of  Pius  VI.  by 
Canova. 

Above  the  tomb  is  the  grand 
altar,  surmounted  by  a canopy 
or  baldaquire  of  gilded  bronze. 
Every  thing  in  St.  Peter’s  is  so 
colossal  that  this  does  not  strike 
the  eye  as  very  large,  though  it  is 
in  fact  more  than  ninety  feet  high. 
It  was  erected  by  Urban  VIII. 
who  barbarously  took  the  metal  of 
which  it  is  formed,  from  the  por- 
tico of  the  Pantheon.  The  work- 
manship and  gilding  cost  more 
than  100,000  dollars. 

“ I will  hang  it  in  the  heavens,” 
said  Michael  Angelo,  of  the  dome 
of  the  Pantheon.  The  design  Was 
too  vast  to  be  accomplished  by 
one  man — it  was  reserved  to  his 
successors  to  see  it  carried  into 
execution.  The  interior  diameter 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  is  130 
French  feet,  or  139  English;  about 
two  feet  less  than  that  of  the  Pan- 
theon; but  the  former  is  double, 
and  there  are  stairs  between  the 
walls  which,  including  the  inter- 
vening spaces,  are  22  French  feet 
thick,  so  that  the  whole  diameter  of 
this  wonderful  dome  is  no  less  than 
185  feet.  When  it  is  considered 
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that  it  springs  from  an  elevation  of 
177  feet,  and  rises  above  that,  more 
than  the  whole  height  of  the  Pan- 
theon, it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  greatest  work  of  this  kind  that 
remains  from  antiquity,  must  yield 
to  the  modern  wonder. 

The  dome  rests  on  four  pillars, 
each  220  feet  in  circumference. 
Its  ceiling  and  those  of  the  ten 
others  that  adorn  St.  Peter’s,  are 
covered  with  mosaics.  These  are 
coarse  though  costly;  but  below, 
over  the  altars,  are  many  large 
pictures,  in  finer  mosaic,  copied 
from  the  chefs  d’oeuvre  of  the  first 
artists,  which  almost  equal  the 
originals  in  beauty;  and,  unlike 
them,  can  never  fade.  St.  Peter’s 
is  full  of  pictures;  but  among  them 
are  hardly  any  paintings.  The 
pallet  and  pencil  would  have  been 
poor  instruments  for  adorning  an 
edifice,  which  it  required  350  years 
to  build.  In  the  church  of  Sta. 
Maria  degli  Angeli  are  some  of 
the  originals  of  the  pieces  that 
glow  upon  the  walls  of  the  Basili- 
ca. The  paintings  have  suffered 
from  neglect  and  time;  but  the 
mosaics  must  be  as  bright  ten  or 
twenty  centuries  hence  as  now. 
The  large  ones,  which  adorn  the 
altars,  cost  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  apiece.  Among  them 
are  the  Transfiguration,  Guido’s 
Michael,  and  the  Communion  of 
St.  Jerome. 

At  the  end  of  the  church  is  an 
altar,  above  which  is  placed  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter.  This  is  of  gilt 
bronze,  and  is  said  to  contain  the 
wooden  chair  which  was  used  by 
St.  Peter,  and  his  successors.  Four 
figures,  representing  St.  Ambrose 
and  St.  Augustine,  of  the  Latin 
church,  and  Athanasius  and  Chry- 
sostom of  the  Greek,  support  this 
monument.  It  was  made  of  bronze, 
taken  from  the  Pantheon,  but  yet 
cost  more  than  a hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  Near  it  are  two 
tombs,  to  one  of  which  are  attach- 
ed marble  statues  of  Justice  and 
Prudence.  Justice  was  formerly 


almost  naked,  but  a Spanish  priest 
having  fallen  in  love  with  her,  it 
was  thought  best  to  throw  a 
bronze  drapery  over  her  person, 
which  was  done  by  Bernini. 

There  arc  19  tombs  in  this  ba- 
silica, and  Forsyth  says  of  them, 
that  they  are  richer  than  those 
which  any  line  of  kings  can  boast. 
Two  of  them  are  by  Canova — that 
of  James,  called  the  Third  of  Eng- 
land, and  his  sons — and  that  of 
Clement  XIII.  On  the  tomb  of 
the  Pretender  are  two  young 
mourning  angels,  of  exquisite 
beauty.  At  the  base  of  Clement’s 
are  two  lions,  one  asleep,  and  the 
other  ready  to  spring  upon  his 
prey.  An  involuntary  shudder 
comes  over  one  in  looking  at  this 
astonishing  production.  The  same 
tomb  is  adorned  with  one  of  the 
finest  forms  that  the  chisel  has 
produced — representing  the  Ge- 
nius of  Death. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  read  an 
account  of  the  eighty-six  marble, 
and  twenty-one  bronze  statues  that 
decorate  the  interior  of  this  build- 
ing; but  one  of  them  is  too  re- 
markable not  to  be  noted.  It  was 
part  of  a Jupiter,  but  has  now  been 
re-cast,  and  is  knelt  to  and  kissed 
as  a representation  of  St.  Peter. 
The  lips  of  the  devout  have  worn 
away  part  of  one  of  the  bronze 
feet ; — the  same  precaution  not 
having  been  employed  here  as  in 
another  church,  where  one  of  the 
feet  of  Michael  Angelo’s  statue  of 
the  Saviour  is  covered  with  brass! 

Below  the  pavement  of  the  mo- 
dern St.  Peter’s,  are  very  extensive 
remains  of  the  old  church,  built 
by  Constantine.  It  is  still  rich  in 
curious  tombs,  pictures,  statues, 
and  mosaics.  On  one  side  is  the 
sacristy  erected  by  Pius  VI.  It  is 
a sumptuous  edifice,  adorned  with 
fine  marbles,  and  cost  a million  of 
dollars.  Its  exterior,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  body  of  the  church,  is 
a beautiful  cream-coloured  stone, 
called  travertine. 

One  must  visit  St.  Peter’s  many 
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times  to  form  even  a superficial 
acquaintance  with  it3  treasures; 
and  he  must  go  about  it  and  tell 
its  arches,  and  wander  in  the  camp 
of  cupolas  that  is  spread  out  upon 
its  broad  roof,  and  ascend  between 
the  double  walls  of  its  dome,  till 
the  men  beneath  dwindle  to  the 
size  of  Lilliputians;  and  the  proud 
baldaquire  that  covers  the  tomb  of 
the.  apostle  becomes  a petty  toy, 
before  he  can  expand  his  mind  so 
as  to  take  in  its  wonderful  dimen- 
sions. But  all  this  is  not  enough. 
He  must  behold  its  magnificent 
colonnades,  galleries,  and  front, 
and  its  unrivalled  dome,  covered 
with  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
lights;  and  then  he  will  say  that 
he  sees  a meet  diadem  for  the 
queen  of  cities! 

The  Coliseum, — The  noblest  of 
ruins,  forms  a striking  contrast 
with  the  greatest  of  modern  struc- 
tures. Both  are  vast,  magnificent, 
sublime;  but  they  are  widely  dif- 
ferent. The  one  is  composed  of 
innumerable  various  parts  united 
by  astonishing  genius  and  taste,  so 
as  to  form  an  harmonious  whole: 
the  other  is  one  single  simple  ob- 
ject, which,  like  a lofty  mountain, 
shows  its  greatness  at  the  first 
glance.  The  one  is  decorated  with 
every  kind  of  ornament,  the  other 
is  almost  destitute  of  all,  but  such 
as  time  and  nature  have  bestowed. 
One  has  just  been  completed,  the 
other  is  mouldering  away.  One 
was  erected  in  honour  of  an  apos- 
tle of  Jesus,  the  other  was  the 
theatre  of  his  martyrs’  sufferings. 
One  is  dedicated  to  the  God  of 
mercy,  the  other  was  devoted  to 
the  cruelties  of  Paganism.  The 
wealth  of  Catholick  Europe  scarce 
sufficed  to  finish  the  one  in  three 
centuries  and  a half,  a father  and 
his  two  sons  finished  the  other  in 
a few  years. 

If  history  gives  us  lofty  ideas  of 
Roman  power,  they  are  confirmed 
and  enlarged  by  viewing  the  works 
which  remain,  and  will  remain  for 
ages  to  come,  to  tell  of  the  mag- 


nificence of  the  masters  of  the 
world.  A small  part  of  the  baths 
of  Dioclesian  now  forms  one  of 
the  noblest  churches  of  Rome; 
the  tomb  of  Adrian  is  its  citadel, 
and  with  the  fragments  of  the  Co- 
liseum some  of  its  proudest  pa- 
laces have  been  built.  The  edi- 
fices of  the  old  Romans  were  as 
remarkable  for  solidity  as  for  size. 
One  is  astonished  to  see  the  vast 
blocks  of  stone  which  remain  ex- 
actly in  place  in  their  durable  walls 
and  unrivalled  arches;  and  still 
more  in  looking  at  the  enormous 
columns  which  they  brought  from 
Africa  and  the  east,  and  set  up  to 
be  admired  by  countless  successive 
ages.  The  pillars  of  the  temple 
of  Fortune  are  single  blocks  of 
Oriental  granite,  12  or  14  feet  in 
circumference,  and  almost  40  high. 
Near  them  are  the  ten  columns  of 
the  temple  of  Antonius  and  Faus- 
tina, which  are  also  single  blocks 
of  Cippoline  marble,  about  15  feet 
in  circumference,  and  with  the 
bases  and  capitals,  46  in  height. 
The  sixteen  blocks  of  Egyptian 
granite,  in  the  portico  of  the  Pan- 
theon, are  nearly  15  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  41  high,  without 
the  bases  and  capitals;  and  the 
eight  which  belonged  to  Dioclesi- 
an’s  baths,  and  still  remain  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  An- 
geli,  are  more  than  16  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. The  pillars  which 
supported  the  arch  of  the  nave  in 
the  basilica  of  Constantine,  were 
still  greater.  One  only  remains 
entire,  and  it  is  set  up  in  front  of 
one  of  the  grandest  churches  in 
Rome.  Accounts  vary  as  to  its 
size,  but  according  to  Nibby  it  is 
24  palms,  or  \7 1 feet  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  64,  or  nearly  47  feet  in 
height.  Modern  architects  are 
content  to  toil  through  century  af- 
ter century,  in  putting  one  stone 
upon  another,  to  form  an  edifice 
which  begins  to  decay  before  it  is 
finished; — the  Romans  gathered 
immense  rocks  together,  and  made 
a mountain  at  once!  They  built 
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in  a day,  but  they  built  for  eter- 
nity! 

The  Coliseum,  which  is  also 
called  the  Florian  Amphitheatre, 
from  the  family  who  built  it,  was 
begun  by  Vespasian,  and  so  nearly 
finished  by  Titus  as  to  be  dedicated 
in  his  time;  but  was  completed  by 
Domitian.  At  the  dedication,  five 
thousand  wild  beasts  and  several 
thousand  gladiators  were  killed. 
Nibby  states  its  circumference  to 
be  2,416  palms,  or  1,780  feet,  and 
its  height  232  palms,  or  170  feet. 
It  has  several  walls,  one  within 
another;  those  nearest  the  centre 
being  the  lowest,  so  that  the  seats 
rose  towards  the  exterior.  These 
seats,  it  is  computed,  could  re- 
ceive 87,000  spectators;  and  the 
terrace  above,  more  than  20,000. 
The  exterior  wall  is  composed  of 
solid  blocks  of  stone,  which  were 
originally  fastened  together  by 
iron  cramps,  but  the  iron  has  been 
dug  out  by  avaricious  plunderers. 
In  the  arches  of  the  interior,  as  in 
most  Roman  buildings,  brick  was 
used.  A part  of  the  wall,  which 
was  in  danger  of  falling,  is  now 
supported  by  a vast  buttress,  erect- 
ed by  Pius  VII.  In  the  centre  of 
the  arena  a large  cross  has  been 
planted;  and  around  are  14  little 
chapels,  with  different  representa- 
tions of  our  Saviour’s  passion. 
On  Fridays  Cardinal  Fesch  per- 
forms a solemn  religious  service 
here.  There  are  sentinels  at  the 
entrances  of  this  venerable  ruin; 
and  under  the  double  guard  of  re- 
ligion and  power,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered safe  at  present  from  fur- 
ther abuse. 

Near  the  top  of  the  exterior 
wall  are  brackets,  where  it  is  sup- 
posed were  placed  the  beams,  to 
which  were  fastened  the  cords  and 
pullics  of  the  velarium,  or  canvass 
that  protected  the  spectators  from 
the  sun  and  rain.  Like  other  old 
buildings,  in  the  mild  climate  of 
Italy,  the  Coliseum  is  beautifully 
adorned  with  a variety  of  shrubs 
and  flowering  plants,  that  find  sup- 


port in  its  walls,  and  nourishment 
in  the  dust  and  dampness  of  their 
crevices. 

The  best  time  for  visiting  these 
remains,  if  one  wishes  not  to  learn 
but  to  Feel,  is  the  dead  of  night, 
when  “ the  owl  hoots  from  out  the 
Cesars’  palace,”  when  the  stars 
twinkle  through  the  broken  arch- 
es, and  “the  moonlight  sleeps” 
upon  the  mouldering  walls.  Then, 
as  the  traveller  looks  from  the 
highest  point  which  he  can  reach, 
the  piles  around  him  unite  with 
the  neighbouring  hills,  and  the  en- 
enclosure  beneath  becomes  a deep 
valley  in  the  midst  of  mountains. 
The  broken  wall  here  admits  the 
faint  light  of  the  skies,  there  it  is 
overspread  with  silver,  and  around 
the  dark  shadows  fall  in  fantastic 
forms.  “ Hush!”  he  exclaims, 
“ they  move:  bark!  do  you  not 
hear  them?  It  is  not  the  waving 
of  the  ivy,  it  is  not  the  cry  of  the 
night-bird;  but  the  spirits  of  the 
martyrs,  and  the  wailing  ghosts  of 
their  murderers,  glide  through  the 
arcades.” 


For  the  Christian  Advocate. 

A PLEA  FOR  A PRESBYTERIAN'  TRACT 

AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 

The  present  is  an  age  of  vigor- 
ous benevolent  enterprise.  More 
perhaps  has  been  accomplished 
externally  for  the  church  of  God, 
in  the  past  and  present  genera- 
tions, than  during  any  preceding 
age,  which  has  not  been  influenced 
by  the  excitements  that  arise 
from  reformation  or  persecution. 
Various  institutions  have  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
shape  and  direction  to  the  zealous 
efforts  which  Christian  feeling  has 
prompted  the  church  to  put  forth. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  one 
religious  denomination,  without  the 
counsel  and  aid  of  others,  can  do 
comparatively  but  little,  in  some  of 
the  most  important  plans  and  ope- 
rations for  the  moral  melioration 
of  the  world.  A vast  extent  of  field, 
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barren  as  yet,  it  has  been  seen,  may 
be  cultivated  and  rendered  fruitful 
by  united  Christian  effort,  without 
detriment  to  any  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  enterprise.  Hence 
have  arisen  those  great  associa- 
tions which  are  composed  of  se- 
veral different  evangelical  deno- 
minations. The  Bible  Society  is 
the  most  prominent  example  of 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
union  we  contemplate.  But  a 
question,  of  some  difficulty  in  the 
solution,  has  arisen,  as  to  what  is, 
and  what  is  not,  common  ground. 
Does  the  selection  and  issuing  of 
tracts,  and  the  publication  of  Sun- 
day school  books,  stand  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  distribution 
of  the  Bible  without  note  or  com- 
ment? Most  of  the  denominations 
that  have  united  for  the  issuing  of 
tracts  and  the  establishment  of  Sun- 
day schools,  have  practically  an- 
swered this  question  in  the  negative. 
They  have  established  denomina- 
tional Tract  Societies  and  Sunday 
School  Unions  of  their  own.  They 
have  thus  declared,  that  in  their 
opinion  this  ground  is  not  common, 
but  peculiar.  And  in  this,  they 
have,  in  our  judgment,  shown  their 
wisdom,  and  a proper  attachment 
to  the  respective  churches  to  which 
they  belong.  We  think  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  when- 
ever any  one  denomination  is  re- 
quired to  sacrifice  any  of  its  es- 
sential peculiarities,  for  the  sake 
of  furthering  the  operations  of 
any  scheme  of  benevolence,  that 
scheme  is  trespassing  on  ground 
which  does  not  belong  to  it.  Any 
society  which  demands  such  a sa- 
crifice has,  we  think,  erred,  either 
in  the  adoption  of  false  principles, 
or  in  the  abuse  and  perversion  of 
correct  ones. 

While  then  we  would  with  both 
hands  uphold  the  general  institu- 
tions for  issuing  tracts  and  sup- 
porting Sunday  schools,  we  would, 
as  Presbyterians,  most  earnestly 
plead  for  the  privilege  of  doing  as 
others  have  already  done.  Some, 


and  we  trust  not  a few,  of  our  de- 
nomination, are  beginning  to  see 
that  the  exclusive  inculcation  of 
general  truths,  and  the  studious 
concealment  of  denominational  pe- 
culiarities, are  not  only  unfavour- 
able, but  absolutely  destructive,  to 
the  spread  of  those  tenets  which 
distinguish  the  Calvinistic  system 
of  gospel  truth  from  every  other. 
In  the  speeches  which  are  usually 
delivered  at  the  anniversaries  of 
the  general  societies,  it  is  often 
made  a matter  of  boasting,  that 
the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  no 
one  denomination  are  inculcated, 
but  on  the  contrary,  are  kept  in 
the  dark.  Now  if  this  be  to  re- 
commend the  enterprise  to  the  ac- 
tive co-operation  of  all  other  deno- 
minations, as  in  many  cases  it 
doubtless  is,  it  may,  in  this  view, 
be  a legitimate  appeal.  But  if  the 
design  be  to  discourage  and  render 
unpopular  the  teaching  of  peculiar 
views,  and  to  brand  the  doing  it 
with  the  odium  of  bigotry,  (and 
such  certainly  is  often  the  effect 
on  the  popular  mind,)  then  is  it 
deleterious  in  the  last  degree  to 
the  cause  of  truth.  It  tends  to 
confound,  in  the  public  mind, truth 
with  error,  and  order  with  confu- 
sion: and  it  verges  closely  and 
dangerously  on  the  wild,  Utopian 
scheme  of  amalgamating  all  sects, 
upon  the  platform  of  a few  leading 
articles  of  Christian  belief. 

Who  doubts  but  that  such  is 
the  tendency  of  many  of  the 
speeches  and  essays  of  the  present 
day?  The  great  mass  of  mankind 
are  unable,  from  want  of  time  and 
opportunity  for  judicious  reflec- 
tion, to  discover  and  bear  in  mind 
the  legitimate  sphere  of  our  great 
national  institutions;  and  they  are 
led  almost  insensibly  to  adopt  the 
opinion,  that  the  differences  be- 
tween the  various  sects  are  of  tri- 
fling importance.  Hence  already 
the  word  “ sectarian”  has  almost 
become  synonymous  with  “ bigot- 
ted.”  Now  the  point  to  which  it 
is  wished  to  direct  the  mind  of 
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the  Presbyterian  public  is,  that  no 
denomination  suffers  as  much  from 
the  influence  of  this  erroneous  opi- 
nion as  our  own;  and  that  because, 
as  we  contend,  of  its  purely  evan- 
gelical character. 

Truth  is  one,  error  is  multiform. 
Arminianism  would  not  suffer  so 
materially  from  a union  with  Pe- 
lagianism,  as  Calvinism  would  from 
a union  with  Arminianism.  Many 
of  the  various  forms  of  error  have 
an  “ elective  affinity”  for  one  ano- 
ther: but  truth  stands  alone,  like 
the  God  of  truth,  abhorring  all  al- 
loy, and  repelling  the  approach  of 
all  error. 

Now,  if  any  of  our  general  in- 
stitutions be  abused,  by  encroach- 
ing upon  ground  on  which  they 
cannot  legitimately  act,  and  if  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  some- 
times managed  and  advocated,  has 
the  effect  of  inculcating  a disre- 
gard for  peculiar  tenets  and  dis- 
tinguishing doctrines,  and  of  weak- 
ening the  attachment  of  Chris- 
tians to  their  own  denomination, 
thus  paving  the  way  for  error, 
misrule,  and  confusion,  it  is  time 
that  the  Presbyterian  church,  fol- 
lowing the  wise  example  set  by 
her  sister  denominations,  had  look- 
ed to  her  own  safety,  and  erected 
a barrier  for  her  own  defence — 
not  by  crushing,  or  at  all  opposing 
the  institutions  alluded  to — Far 
from  it,  but  by  establishing  a T ract 
and  Sunday  School  Society  of  her 
own;  to  guard,  teach,  and  incul- 
cate her  own  distinctive  and  im- 
portant doctrines  and  discipline; 
while  she  contributes  liberally,  as 
.she  has  hitherto  done,  to  uphold 
the  associations  in  which  the  great 
Catholick  principles  of  morality 
and  religion  are  widely  dissemi- 
nated, and  powerfully  impressed  on 
the  popular  mind. 

The  Presbyterian  church  has 
at  present  no  organized  institu- 
tions, apart  from  her  regular  mi- 
nistry, for  the  inculcation  of  her 
distinguishing  doctrines;  almost 
every  other  denomination  connect- 
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ed  with  these  general  societies,  has, 
we  repeat,  such  an  institution.  Are 
we  then  on  an  equality  in  point 
of  advantage  in  this  respect?  No. 
While  we  negligently  remain  on 
this  disadvantageous  grouud,  we 
may  well  ask — are  we  not  wanting 
in  fidelity  to  our  church,  and  cri- 
minally remiss  in  the  discharge  of 
those  solemn  duties  which  our  ec- 
clesiastical connexion  and  ordina- 
tion vows  impose  upon  us? 

It  has  been  said  that  these  general 
institutions  are  controlled  by  Pres- 
byterian influence,  and  supported 
principally  by  Presbyterian  patron- 
age, and  what  more  would  you  have? 
To  this  let  me  reply,  that  on  the 
principles  of  union,  it  is  not  strict- 
ly proper  that  any  one  denomina- 
tion should  have  such  an  ascen- 
dency, in  point  of  controlling  influ- 
ence, over  the  rest  And  if  it  be 
true  that  these  institutions  are  in 
fact  Presbyterian,  though  not  so 
in  name,  we  have  still  to  remark— 
and  this  is  the  burden  of  our  com- 
plaint— it  is  not  Presbyterianism 
carried  to  its  full  length.  It  is 
Presbyterianism  without  a single 
distinctive  feature  to  discriminate 
it  from  any  other  evangelical  de- 
nomination in  our  country.  We 
are  not  to  be  understood  as  ob- 
jecting to  any  doctrine  which  has 
ever  appeared  in  any  of  the  publi- 
cations of  the  national  societies. 
Our  denomination  suffers  not  so 
much  from  what  they  teach,  as 
from  what  theydo  not  teach.  There 
is  a studied  silence  on  important 
points  of  doctrine,  which  every 
sound  Presbyterian  considers  as 
belonging  to  the  gospel;  a silence 
which  calls  loudly  for  a separate 
and  distinct  organization.  This 
silence  is  observed  in  virtue  of  the 
compact,  and  we  do  not  ask  them 
to  break  the  one  by  violating  the 
other.  But  we  plead  for  the  pri- 
vilege and  opportunity  of  being 
heard  on  these  points,  through  the 
medium  of  a denominational  insti- 
tution. Let  this  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood. 
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We  further  remark,  that  our 
church  suffers  not  only  from  this 
covenanted  silence,  but  also  from 
the  fact  that  other  denominations, 
through  their  separate  societies, 
are  zealously  inculcating,  and  that 
too  in  a controversial  way,  views 
and  doctrines  which  are  the  oppo- 
site of  our  own.  If  our  church  is 
to  be  confined  to  the  national  insti- 
tutions, then  the  case  stands  thus: 
each  of  the  other  denominations 
has  the  right  of  a veto  upon  any 
sentiment  which  the  national  so- 
ciety may  propose  to  teach,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  are  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  teach  even  ultra  pe- 
culiarities through  their  own  so- 
ciety: thus  flooding  the  church 
with  books  and  tracts  controvert- 
ing the  doctrines  and  order  of  our 
church,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
controlling  the  national  societies,  as 
to  hinder  us  effectually  from  coun- 
teracting their  influence  through  a 
similar  medium. 

But  why  should  our  church  be 
confined  to  the  national  societies, 
more  than  other  denominations? 
Was  there  an  express  or  implied 
pledge  given  in  the  formation  of 
these  societies,  that  the  several  de- 
nominations united  in  them  should 
be  confined  to  them?  If  so,  that 
pledge  has  been  violated  again  and 
again  by  the  other  denominations, 
and  we  are  entirely  freed  thereby 
from  its  obligation.  Should  the 
Presbyterian  church  therefore  form 
a separate  organization,  could  it  at 
all  be  construed  into  an  opposi- 
tion to  the  national  societies?  Who 
could  complain?  Surely  not  those 
who  are  before  us  in  the  trans- 
gression, and  who  have  thereby 
set  us  the  example.  Could  our 
own  church  complain?  Surely  not 
that  part  of  it  who  value  her  dis- 
tinguishing doctrines,  and  are  de- 
sirous to  disseminate  them.  The 
opposition  then  must  be  confined 
to  those  who  are  anxious  to  break 
down  her  bulwarks,  and  annihilate 
her  peculiarities. 

Is  it  bigotry  in  us  to  desire  a 


separate  organization?  And  is  it 
not  bigotry  in  other  denominations, 
who  have  not  only  desired,  but  actu- 
ally done,  the  supposed  objectiona- 
ble thing?  Let  those  who  are  inno- 
cent cast  the  first  stone.  But  why 
have  the  other  denominations  taken 
this  step?  Plainly  because  they  have 
seen,  what  I am  anxious  the  Presby- 
terian church  should  see,  that  these 
national  institutions,  (as  they  are 
improperly  called,)  cannot  be  made 
to  supersede  denominational  socie- 
ties, without  injury,  if  not  destruc- 
tion, to  those  peculiar  doctrines 
which  distinguish  one  sect  from 
another.  If  these  distinguishing 
points  be  of  no  importance,  (and 
whether  they  be  or  not,  is  a sepa- 
rate question  from  the  one  before 
us,  and  is  here  assumed  to  be  af- 
firmatively settled)  then  let  the  va- 
rious sects  agree  to  bury  these  un- 
important differences,  and  become 
one  in  name,  in  influence,  and  in 
purpose — because  if  such  be  the 
fact,  then  sectarianism  is  bigotry. 
But  what  denomination  will  make 
the  advance  in  this  scheme  of 
amalgamation?  The  objections 
are  manifestly  idle  and  visionary. 
The  Presbyterian  Church,  if  she 
be  true  to  her  sacred  trust,  will 
never  yield  those  peculiarities 
which  distinguish  her  from  every 
other  denomination.  And  so  long 
as  she  neglects  to  inculcate  and 
defend  them  in  the  most  effectual 
way  that  is  practicable,  she  is 
chargeable  with  criminal  unfaith- 
fulness to  her  Lord  and  Head. 

Already  the  catechisms  of  our 
church  are  banished  from  the  S. 
S.  Union,  and  we  say  not  unjustly, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Union;  but  we  speak  of  the  fact, 
and  it  will  serve  as  a forcible  il- 
lustration of  all  that  we  have  said. 
Before  the  denominational  socie- 
ties were  in  active  operation,  and 
perhaps  for  a time  afterwards,  the 
catechisms  of  the  several  deno- 
minations were  issued  from  the 
Union:  this  was  fair  and  equita- 
ble; but  now  the  separate  societies 
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can  supply  their  schools  with  their 
own  catechisms,  and  the  Union 
must  cease  to  publish  those  of 
any  denomination.  How  unequal- 
ly does  this  operate?  We  have 
no  separate  society  through  which 
we  may  issue  our  own  formularies. 
Our  schools  are  all  in  connexion 
with  the  Union,  and  mainly  de- 
pendent on  it  for  their  supply  of 
books;  the  catechism,  therefore, 
must,  to  a great  extent,  be  banish- 
ed from  the  hands  of  our  children, 
and  they  must  be  satisfied  with  ge- 
neral truths  in  which  all  the  other 
sects  may  agree;  while  the  schools 
of  other  denominations  are  care- 
fully trained  up  in  the  knowledge 
of  their  respective  peculiarities. 
Who  cannot  foretell  the  result  of 
this  on  the  rising  generation  in 
our  church?  We  need  no  prophet 
to  assure  us  that  they,  being  igno- 
rant of  the  doctrines  of  our  church, 
will  drink  in  error  like  water,  and 
if  they  do  not  leave  our  denomina- 
tion altogether,  they  will  remain  in 
it  only  to  corrupt  and  distract  it. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this 
is  mere  conjecture.  We  could  name 
a Presbyterian  church,  and  an  Or- 
thodox church  too,  where,  by  a so- 
lemn vote  of  the  S.  S.  teachers,  the 
Westminster  catechisms  were  ba- 
nished from  the  school!  We  could 
name  others,  where,  through  the 
influence  of  the  pastors,  these 
formularies  are  unknown  in  the 
schools.  And  is  not  the  neglect 
of  instructing  children  from  this 
“ form  of  sound  words,”  notori- 
ous in  our  church  at  the  present 
day?  And  who  doubts  but  that 
this  neglect,  if  not  occasioned,  is 
yet  cherished  and  perpetuated  by 
the  influence  of  these  general 
unions,  and  their  different  agen- 
cies? Not  that  this  is  done  de- 
signedly to  injure  the  Presbyterian 
Church — we  make  no  such  charge. 
But  that  such,  in  the  absence  of  a 
denominational  organization,  will, 
from  the  nature  of  these  national 
institutions,  be  the  invariable,  if 
not  necessary  consequence. 


Hauser. 

In  the  view  of  these  statements, 
it  remains  with  those  who  love  our 
church,  and  regard  as  inestimably 
precious  her  peculiar  tenets,  and 
who  feel  bound  by  solemn  vows  to 
teach  them  to  the  people,  to  move 
in  the  formation  of  a distinct  so- 
ciety for  the  publication  of  tracts 
and  S.  S.  books,  which  shall  strict- 
ly accord  in  sentiment  with  the 
standards  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Consistency. 


CASPAR  MAUSER. 

The  following  is  a long  article 
for  our  scanty  pages;  but  we  mis- 
take, if  our  readers  will  wish  it 
shorter,  or  wish  it  divided.  We 
take  it  from  the  Eclectic  Review 
for  July.  It  furnishes  a topick  for 
speculation  to  the  philosopher,  and 
of  serious  thought  to  the  Chris- 
tian. 

Caspar  Hauser.  Jin  Account  of 
an  Individual  kept  in  a Dungeon, 
separated  from  all  Communication 
with  the  World , from  Early 
Childhood,  to  about  the  Age  of 
Seventeen.  Dratvn  up  from  Le- 
gal Documents.  By  Anselm  Von 
Feuerbach,  Presitlent  of  one  of  the 
Bavarian  Courts  of  Apjieal , $-e. 
Translated  from  the  German. 
12mo.  pp.  xi.  191.  Price  3 s.  in 
cloth.  London,  1833. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  have 
been  made  acquainted  by  the  pub- 
lick  journals  with  the  name  of  this 
“youth  without  childhood,”  and 
with  the  outlines  of  his  melancholy 
story.  The  present  publication, 
dedicated  to  Earl  Stanhope,  who 
has  taken  poor  Caspar  under  his 
paternal  protection,  contains  an 
authenticated  relation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, so  far  as  known,  at- 
tending his  mysterious  secretion, 
his  coming  into  the  world,  and  the 
gradual  development  of  his  ra- 
tional faculties. 
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The  story  of  his  imprisonment 
is  soon  told;  and  horrible  as  is  the 
picture  which  it  presents  to  the 
imagination,  occurrences  of  simi- 
lar character  and  parallel  atrocity, 
which  might  seem  to  belong  to  the 
darkest  ages,  are  by  no  means  un- 
heard of  in  Catholick  Germany. 
The  account  which,  after  he  had 
slowly  acquired  the  art  of  intelli- 
gible speech,  Caspar  gave  of  him- 
self, is  as  follows: — 

“ ‘ He  neither  knows  who  he  is  nor 
where  his  home  i*.  It  was  only  at  Nu- 
remberg that  he  came  into  the  world.' 
Here  he  first  learned  that,  besidos  himself 
and  ‘the  man  with  whom  he  bad  always 
been,'  there  existed  other  men  and  other 
creatures.  As  long  as  he  can  recollect, 
he  had  always  livod  in  a hole  (a  small  low 
apartment  which  he  sometimes  calls  a 
cage),  where  he  had  always  sat  upon  the 
ground,  with  bare  feet,  and  clothed  only 
with  a shirt  and  a pair  of  breeches.!  In 
his  apartment  bo  never  heard  a sound, 
whether  produced  by  a man,  by  an  ani- 
mal, or  by  any  thing  else.  He  never  saw 
the  heavens,  nor  did  there  ever  appear  a 
brightening  (day-light)  such  as  at  Nurem- 
berg. He  never  perceived  any  difference 
between  day  and  night,  and  much  less  did 
he  ever  get  a sight  of  the  beautiful  lights 
in  the  heavens.  Whenever  he  awoke  from 
sleep,  ho  found  a loaf  of  bread  and  a pitch- 
er of  water  by  him.  Sometimes  this  wa- 
ter had  a bad  taste  ; whenever  this  was 
the  case,  he  could  no  longer  keep  his  eyes 
open,  but  was  compelled  to  fall  asleep;! 

* “ An  expression  which  ho  often  usos 
to  dcsignalo  his  exposure  in  Nuremberg, 
and  his  first  awakening  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  mental  life." 

! “According  to  a more  particular  ac- 
count given  by  Caspar,  which  is  fully  con- 
firmed by  marks  upon  his  body  which  can- 
not be  mistaken,  by  the  singular  formation 
of  his  knee  and  knee-hollow,  and  by  bis 
peculiar  mode  of  sitting  upon  the  ground 
with  his  legs  extended,  which  is  possiblo 
to  himself  alone, — he  never,  even  in  his 
sleep,  lay  with  his  whole  body  stretched 
out,  but  sat,  waking  and  sleeping,  icilh  his 
back  supported  in  an  erect  posture.  Some 
peculiar  property  of  his  place  of  rest,  and 
some  particular  contrivance  must  proba- 
bly have  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  re- 
main constantly  in  such  a position.  He 
is  himself  unable  to  give  any  further  in- 
formation upon  this  subject." 

$ “That  this  water  was  mixed  with 
opium,  may  well  be  supposed ; and  the 
certainty  that  this  was  really  the  fact, 
was  fully  proved  on  the  following  occa- 


and  when  he  afterwards  awoke,  he  found 
that  ho  had  a clean  shirt  on,  and  that  his 
nails  had  been  cut*  He  never  saw  the 
face  of  the  man  who  brought  him  his  meat 
and  drink.  In  his  hole  he  had  two  wooden 
horses  and  several  ribbons.  With  these 
horses  he  had  always  amused  himself  as 
long  as  he  was  awake  ; and  his  only  occu- 
pation was,  to  make  them  run  by  his  side, 
and  to  fix  or  tie  the  ribbons  about  them  in 
different  positions.  Thus,  one  day  had 
passed  as  the  other ; but  he  had  never  felt 
the  want  of  any  thing,  had  never  been  sick, 
and — once  only  excepted — had  never  felt 
the  sensation  of  pain.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  had  been  much  happier  there  than  ia 
the  world,  where  he  was  obliged  to  suffer 
so  much.  How  long  he  had  continued  to 
live  in  this  situation  he  knew  not  ; for  ho 
had  had  no  knowledge  of  time.  He  knew 
not  when,  or  how  Tie  came  there.  Nor 
had  he  any  recollection  of  ever  having 
been  in  a different  situation,  or  in  any 
other  than  in  that  place.  ‘The  man 
with  whom  he  had  always  been,'  never 
did  him  any  harm.  Yet  one  day,  shortly 
before  he  was  taken  away, — when  he  had 
been  running  his  horse  too  hard,  and  bad 
made  too  much  noise,  the  man  came  and 
strdek  him  upon  his  arm  with  a stick,  or 
with  a piece  of  wood;  this  caused  the 
wound  which  he  brought  with  him  to  Nu- 
remberg, 

“ ‘ Pretty  nearly  about  the  same  time, 
the  man  once  came  into  his  prison,  placed 
a small  table  over  his  feet,  and  spread 
something  white  upon  it,  which  he  now 
knows  to  have  been  paper;  he  then  came 
behind  him,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by  him, 
took  bold  of  his  hand,  and  moved  it  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  the  paper,  with  a 
thing  (a  lead  pencil)  which  be  bad  stuck 
between  his  fingers.  He  (Hauser)  was 


sion.  After  ho  had  for  some  time  lived 
with  Professor  Daumer,  his  physician  at- 
tempted to  administer  to  him  a drop  of 
opium  in  a glass  of  water.  Caspar  had 
scarcely  swallowed  the  first  mouthful  of 
this  water,  when  he  said  : ‘ That  water  is 
nasty  ; it  tastes  exactly  like  tho  water  I 
was  sometimes  obliged  to  drink  in  my 
cage.'  ” 

* “ Hence,  as  well  as  from  other  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  evident,  that  Caspar  was, 
during  his  incarceration,  always  treated 
with  a certain  degree  of  careful  attention. 
And  this  accounts  for  the  attachment 
which  he  long  retained  to  the  man  ‘ with 
whom  he  had  always  been.'  This  attach- 
ment ceased  only  at  a very  late  period ; 
yet  nover  to  such  a degree  as  to  make 
him  wish  that  this  man  should  be  punish- 
ed. He  wished  that  those  should  be  pu- 
nished by  whose  orders  ho  had  been  con- 
fined ; but  he  said  that  that  man  had  dons 
him  no  harm." 
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then  ignorant  of  what  it  was ; but  he  was 
mightily  pleased,  when  he  saw  the  black 
figures  which  began  to  appear  upon  the 
white  paper.  When  he  felt  that  his  hand 
was  free,  and  the  man  had  gone  from  him, 
he  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  new 
discovery,  that  he  could  nevor  grow  tired 
of  drawing  theso  figures  repeatedly  upon 
the  paper.  This  occupation  almost  made 
him  neglect  bis  horses,  although  he  did 
not  know  what  those  characters  signified. 
The  man  repeated  his  visits  in  the  same 
manner  several  times.* 

“ ‘ Another  time  tho  man  came  again, 
lifted  him  from  the  place  where  be  lay, 
placed  him  on  his  feet,  and  endeavoured 
to  teach  him  to  stand.  This  he  repeated 
at  several  different  times.  The  manner 
in  which  be  effected  this  was  the  follow- 
ing : he  seized  him  firmly  around  the 
breast  from  behind  ; placed  his  feet  be- 
hind Caspar's  feet,  and  lifted  these,  as  in 
stepping  forward. 

“ ‘ Finally,  the  man  appeared  once  again, 
placed  Caspar’s  hands  over  bis  shoulders, 


* “ Of  the  fact  that  Caspar  really  had 
had  instruction,  and,  indeed,  regular  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  writing,  he  gave 
evident  proofs  immediately  on  the  first 
morning  after  his  arrival  in  Nuremberg. 
When  the  prison-keeper  Hiltel  came  to 
him  that  morning  in  the  prison,  he  gave 
him,  in  order  to  employ  or  to  amuse  him, 
• sheet  of  paper  with  a lead  pencil.  Cas- 
par seized  eagerly  on  both,  placed  the 
paper  upon  the  bench,  and  began  and  con- 
tinued to  write,  without  intermission,  and 
without  ever  looking  up,  or  suffering  him- 
self to  be  disturbed  by  any  thing  that  pass- 
ed, until  he  had  filled  the  whole  folio 
sheet,  on  all  four  sides,  with  his  writing. 
The  appearance  of  this  sheet,  which  has 
been  preserved  and  affixed  to  the  docu- 
ments furnished  by  the  police,  is  much 
the  same  as  if  Caspar,  who  nevertheless 
wrote  from  memory,  had  had  a copy  lying 
before  him,  such  as  are  commonly  set  be- 
fore children  when  they  are  first  taught  to 
write.  For  the  writing  upon  this  sheet 
consisted  of  rows  of  letters,  or  rows  of 
.syllables;  so  that,  almost  every  whore,  the 
same  letter  or  the  same  syllable  is  con- 
stantly repeated.  At  the  bottom  of  each 
page,  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are 
also  placed  together,  in  the  same  order  in 
which  they  actually  succeed  each  other, 
as  is  commonly  the  case  in  copies  given 
to  children  : and,  in  anothor  line,  the  nu- 
merical ciphers  aro  placed,  from  1 to  0,  in 
their  proper  order.  On  one  page  of  this 
sheet,  the  name  ' (Caspar  Hauser’  is  con- 
stantly repeated  ; and,  on  the  same  sheet, 
the  word  reidcr  (Renter,  rider)  frequently 
occurs : yet  this  sheet  also  proves  that 
Caspar  had  not  progressed  beyond  tho 
first  elements  of  writing.” 


tied  them  fast,  and  thos  carried  him  on  hia 
back  out  of  the  prison.  He  was  carried 
up  (or  down)  a hill.*  He  knows  not  how 
ho  felt ; all  became  night,  and  he  was  laid 
upon  his  back.'  This  1 becoming  night,' 
as  appeared  on  many  different  occasions 
at  Nuremberg,  signified,  in  Caspar’s  lan- 
guage, 'to  faint  away.'  The  account 
given  of  the  continuation  of  bis  journey, 
is  principslly  confined  to  the  following 
articulars  : 'that  he  had  often  lain  with 
is  face  to  the  ground,  in  which  cases  it 
becamo  night ; that  he  had  several  timeB 
eaten  bread  and  drunk  water ; that  " the 
man  with  whom  ho  had  always  boon,”  had 
often  taken  pains  to  leach  him  to  walk, 
which  always  gave  him  great  pain,’  &c. 
This  man  never  spoke  to  niin,  except  that 
he  continually  repeated  to  him  the  words, 

‘ Reuta  w»hn,’ &c.f  He  (Caspar)  never 
saw  the  face  of  the  man  either  on  this 
journey  or  ever  before  in  prison.  When- 
ever he  led  him,  be  directed  him  to  look 
down  upon  the  ground,  and  at  his  feet, — 
an  injunction  which  he  always  strictly 
obeyed,  partly  from  fear,  and  partly  be- 
cause his  attention  was  sufficiently  occu- 
pied with  his  own  person  and  the  position 
of  his  feet.  Not  long  before  he  was  ob- 
served at  Nuremberg,  the  man  had  put 
the  clothes  upon  him  which  he  then  wore. 

" The  putting  on  of  his  bools  gave  him 
great  pain ; for  the  man  made  him  sit  on 
the  ground,  seized  him  from  behind,  drew 
his  feet  up,  and  thus  forced  them  into  the 
boots.  They  then  proceeded  onwards  still 
more  miserably  than  before.  He  neither 
then,  nor  ever  before,  perceived  any  thing 
of  the  objects  around  him  ; he  neither  ob- 
served nor  saw  them ; and  therefore  he 
could  not  tell  from  what  part  of  the  coun- 
try, in  what  direction,  or  by  which  way  he 
came  All  that  bo  was  conscious  of  was, 
that  the  man  who  had  been  leading  him 
ut  the  letter  which  he  had  brought  with 
im  into  his  hand,  and  then  vanished  : af- 
ter which,  a citizen  observed  him  and  took 
him  to  the  guard-room  at  the  New-gate.” 
— pp.  52 — 61. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the 

* 11  It  is  evident,  and  other  circum- 
stances prove  it  to  be  a fact,  that  Caspar 
could  not  yet,  at  that  time,  distinguish 
the  motion  of  ascending  from  that  of  de- 
scending, or  height  from  depth,  even  as 
to  the  impressions  made  upon  his  own 
feelings;  and  that  ho  was  consequently 
still  less  able  to  designate  this  difference 
correctly  by  means  of  words.  What  Cas- 
ar  calls  a hill,  must,  in  all  probability, 
ave  been  a pair  of  stairs.  Caspar  also 
thinks  he  can  recollect,  that,  in  being  car- 
ried, he  brushed  against  something  by  his 
side.” 

1 “ This  jargon  seems  to  imply,  ‘ 1 will 
be  a rider  (a  trooper)  as  my  father  was.’  ” 
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26th  of  May,  1828,  that  he  was 
discovered  by  the  citizen  referred 
to,  standing  alone  in  a state  of 
helpless  stupefaction,  and  exhibit- 
ing the  appearance  of  an  untaught 
savage,  rather  than  of  an  idiot  or 
a madman.  To  all  inquiries,  he 
would  return  only  a string  of  words 
which  he  had  been  taught,  like  a 
parrot,  to  utter  as  the  common  ex- 
pression of  all  his  wants  and  feel- 
ings, without  attaching  to  them 
any  definite  meaning;  but,  on  hav- 
ing a pen  put  into  his  hand,  he 
wrote,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
who  were  present,  in  legible  cha- 
racters, the  name,  Kaspar  Hauser. 
This,  too,  was  a mere  mechanical 
performance. 

“ The  surprise  occasioned  by  Caspar 
Hauser's  first  appearance  soon  settled 
down  into  the  form  of  a dark  and  horrid 
enigma,  to  explain  which  various  conjec- 
tures were  resorted  to.  By  no  means  an 
idiot  or  a madman,  he  was  so  mild,  so  obe- 
dient, and  so  good-natured,  that  no  one 
could  be  tempted  to  regard  this  stranger 
as  a savage,  or  as  a child  grown  up  among 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest.  And  yet  he 
was  so  entiroly  destitute  of  words  and  con- 
ceptions, he  was  so  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  most  common  objects  and  daily 
occurrences  of  nature,  and  he  showed  so 
great  an  indifference,  nay,  such  an  abhor- 
rence, to  all  the  usual  customs,  conveni- 
ences, and  necessaries  of  life ; and  at  the 
same  time  he  evinced  such  extraordinary 
peculiarities  in  all  the  characteristicks  of 
his  mental,  moral,  and  physical  existence, 
as  seemed  to  leavers  no  other  choice,  than 
either  to  regard  him  as  the  inhabitant  of 
some  other  planet,  miraculously  trans- 
ferred to  the  earth,  or  as  one  who  (like 
the  man  whom  Plato  supposes)  had  been 
born  and  bred  under  ground,  and  who,  now 
that  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturi- 
ty, had  for  tbo  first  time  aBceuded  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  beheld  the  light 
of  the  sun. 

“ Caspar  showed  continually  the  great- 
est aversion  to  all  kinds  of  meat  and  drink, 
excepting  dry  bread  and  water.  Without 
swallowing  or  even  tasting  them,  the  very 
smell  of  most  kinds  of  our  common  food 
was  sufficient  to  make  him  shudder,  or  to 
affect  him  still  more  disagreeably.  The 
least  drop  of  wine,  of  cofloe,  or  the  like, 
mixed  clandestinely  with  his  water,  occa- 
sioned him  cold  sweats,  or  caused  him  to 
be  seized  with  vomiting  or  violent  head- 
ache." pp.  24,  25. 

* * » • 

“ Not  only  bis  mind,  but  many  of  his 


Benses  appeared  at  first  to  be  in  a state  of 
torpor,  and  only  gradually  to  open  to  the 
erception  of  external  objects.  It  was  not 
efore  the  lapse  of  several  days  that  he 
began  to  notice  the  striking  of  the  steeple 
clock,  and  the  ringing  of  tho  bells.  This 
threw  him  into  the  greatest  astonishment, 
which  at  first  was  expressed  only  by  his 
listening  looks  and  by  certain  spasmodick 
motions  of  his  countenance : but  it  was 
soon  succeeded  by  a stare  of  benumbed 
meditation.  Somo  weeks  afterwards,  the 
nuptial  procession  of  a peasant  passed  by 
the  tower  with  a band  of  musick,  close 
under  his  window.  He  suddenly  stood 
listening,  motionless  as  a statue ; his  coun- 
tenance appeared  to  be  transfigured,  and 
his  eyes,  as  it  were,  to  radiate  his  ecsta- 
cy ; his  ears  and  eyes  seomed  continually 
to  follow  tho  movements  of  the  sounds  as 
they  receded  more  and  more ; and  they 
had  long  ceased  to  be  audible,  while  he 
still  continued  immoveably  fixed  in  a lis- 
tening posture,  as  if  unwilling  to  lose  the 
last  vibrations  of  these,  to  him,  celestial 
notes,  or  as  if  his  soul  had  followed  them, 
and  loft  its  body  behind  it  in  torpid  insen- 
sibility. Certainly  not  by  way  of  making 
any  very  judicious  trial  of  Caspar's  musi- 
cal taste,  this  being,  whose  extraordinary 
nervous  excitability  was  already  suffi- 
ciently apparent,  was  once,  at  a military 
parade,  placed  very  near  to  the  great  re- 
gimental drum.  He  was  so  powerfully 
affected  by  its  first  sounds,  as  to  be  imme- 
diately thrown  into  convulsions,  which 
rendered  his  instantaneous  removal  ne- 
cessary." pp.  30,  31. 

Among  the  half-dozen  words 
which  formed  the  whole  extent  of 
Caspar’s  vocabulary  when  first 
brought  into  communion  with 
mankind,  was  the  word  Ross! 
(horse.)  This  he  would  often  ite- 
rate in  a plaintive,  beseeching  tone. 
At  last,  it  occurred  to  the  police 
soldiers  to  bring  him  a wooden 
horse;  and  from  the  extreme  de- 
light which  he  manifested  at  see- 
ing it,  it  appeared  that  he  had 
found  in  this  toy  an  old  and  long- 
desired  playmate.  He  was  soon 
supplied  with  several  horses,  which 
became  his  constant  amusement. 
He  never  ate  his  bread  or  drank 
his  water,  without  applying  them 
to  the  mouths  of  Ins  horses,  to 
which  he  evidently  ascribed  con- 
sciousness. It  was  subsequently 
ascertained  that,  in  his  infantine 
sou),  ideas  of  things  animate  and 
inanimate  were  still  strangely  con- 
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founded.  He  distinguished  ani- 
mals from  men  only  by  their  form. 
Even  after  he  had  been  placed  un- 
der the  kind  superintendence  of 
Professor  Daumer,  it  required  no 
little  pains  and  much  patience  to 
make  him  comprehend  the  differ- 
ence between  objects  which  are, 
and  those  which  are  not  organ- 
ized, between  voluntary  motion 
and  motion  communicated  to  dead 
matter. 

“ Many  things  which  boro  the  form  of 
men  or  animals,  though  cut  in  stone, 
carved  in  wood,  or  painted,  ha  would  still 
conceive  to  be  animated,  and  ascribe  to 
them  such  qualities  as  he  perceived  to  ex- 
ist in  other  animated  beings.  It  appeared 
strange  to  him,  that  horses,  unicorns,  os- 
triches, &c.,  which  were  hewn  or  painted 
upon  the  walla  of  houses  in  the  city,  re- 
mained always  stationary,  and  did  not 
run  away.  He  expressed  his  indignation 
against  the  statue  in  the  garden  belonging 
to  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  because, 
although  it  was  so  dirty , yet  it  did  not  wash 
itself.  When,  for  the  first  time,  he  saw 
the  great  crucifix  on  the  outside  of  the 
church  of  St.  Sebaldus,  its  view  affected 
him  with  horror  and  with  pain : and  ho 
earnestly  intreated,  that  the  man  who  was 
so  dreadfully  tormented  might  be  taken 
down.  Nor  could  he,  for  a long  time,  be 

Etcified,  although  it  was  explained  to 
im,  that  it  was  not  any  real  man,  but 
only  an  image,  which  felt  nothing.  He 
conceived  evory  motion  that  he  obsorved 
to  take  place  in  any  object,  to  be  a spon- 
taneous effect  of  life.  If  a shoot  of  paper 
was  blown  down  by  the  wind,  he  thought 
that  it  had  run  away  from  the  table;  and, 
if  a child’s  wagon  was  rolling  down  a hill, 
it  was,  in  his  opinion,  making  an  excur- 
sion for  its  own  amusement.  He  supposed 
that  a tree  manifested  its  life  by  moving 
its  twigs  and  leaves;  and  its  voice  was 
heard  in  the  rustling  of  its  leaves,  when 
they  were  moved  by  the  wind.  He  ex- 
pressed his  indignation  against  a boy  who 
struck  the  stem  of  a tree  with  a small 
stick,  for  giving  the  tree  so  much  pain. 
To  judge  from  his  expressions,  the  balls  of 
aninepm  alley  ran  voluntarily  along  : they 
hurt  other  balls  when  they  struck  against 
them,  and  when  they  stopped,  it  was  be- 
cause they  were  tired.  Professor  Darnner 
endeavoured  for  a long  time,  in  vain,  to 
convince  him  that  a ball  does  not  move 
voluntarily.  He  succeeded,  at  length,  in 
doing  so,  by  directing  Caspar  to  make  a 
ball  himself,  from  the  crumbs  of  his  bread, 
and  afterwards  to  roll  it  along.  He  was 
convinced  that  a humming-top,  which  he 
bad  long  been  spinning,  did  not  move  vo- 


luntarily, only  by  finding  that,  after  fre- 
quently winding  up  the  cord,  his  arm  be- 
gan to  hurt  him ; being  thus  sensibly  con- 
vinced that  he  had  himself  exerted  the 
power  which  was  expended  in  causing  it 
to  move. 

“ To  animals,  particularly,  he  for  a long 
time  ascribed  the  same  properties  as  to 
men  ; and  he  appeared  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other  only  by  the  difference  of 
their  external  form.  Me  was  angry  with 
a cat  for  taking  its  food  only  with  its 
mouth,  without  over  using  its  hands  fot 
that  purpose.  He  wished  to  teach  it  to 
use  its  paws,  and  to  sit  upright.  He  spoko 
to  it  as  to  a being  like  himself,  and  ex- 
pressed great  indignation  at  its  unwilling- 
ness to  attend  to  what  he  said,  and  to  learn 
from  him.  Ontlio  contrary,  he  once  highly 
commended  the  obedience  of  a certain  dog. 
Seeing  a grey  cat,  he  asked,  why  she  did 
not  wash  herself,  that  she  might  become 
white.  When  he  saw  oxen  lying  down  on 
the  pavement  of  the  street,  he  wondered 
why  they  did  not  go  home  and  lie  down 
there.  If  it  was  replied  that  such  things 
could  not  be  expected  from  animals,  be- 
cause they  were  unable  to  act  thus,  his  an- 
swer was  immediately  ready:  then  they 
ought  to  learn  it;  there  wore  so  many 
things  which  he  also  was  obliged  to  learn. 

“Still  less  had  be  any  conception  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  any  of  the  organical 
productions  of  nature.  He  always  spoke 
as  if  all  trees  had  been  stuck  into  the 
ground  ; as  if  all  Icavos  and  flowers  were 
the  work  of  human  hands.  The  first  ma- 
terials of  an  idea  of  the  origin  of  plants, 
were  furnished  him  by  his  planting,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  his  instructor, 
a few  beans,  with  his  own  hands,  in  a 
flower-pot;  and  by  his  afterwards  being 
made  to  observe,  how  they  germinated 
and  produced  leaves,  as  it  were,  under  his 
own  eye.  But,  in  general,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  ask,  respecting  almost  every  pro- 
duction of  nature,  who  made  that  thing? 

“ Of  the  beauties  of  nature  he  had  no 
perception.  Nor  did  nature  seem  to  in- 
terest him  otherwise  than  by  exciting  his 
curiosity,  and  by  suggesting  the  question, 
who  made  such  a thing?  When,  for  the 
first  time,  ho  saw  a rainbow,  its  view  ap- 
peared for  a few  moments  to  give  him 
pleasure.  But  he  soon  turned  away  from 
it;  and  he  seemed  to  bo  much  moro  inte- 
rested in  the  question,  who  made  it  ? than 
in  the  beauty  of  its  apparition. 

“ Yet  there  was  one  view  which  made  a 
remarkable  exception  from  this  observa- 
tion, and  which  must  be  regarded  as  a 
great  and  never-to-be-forgotten  incident 
in  the  gradual  development  of  his  mental 
life.  It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  1829, 
when,  on  a fine  summer  evening,  his  in- 
structor showed  him,  for  the  first  time, 
the  starry  heavens.  His  astonishment  and 
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transport  surpassed  all  description.  Ho 
could  not  be  satiated  with  its  sight,  and 
was  ever  returning  to  gaze  upon  it ; at 
tho  same  time  fixing  accurately  with  his 
eye  the  different  groupes  that  were  point- 
ed out  to  him,  remarking  the  stars  most 
distinguished  for  their  brightness,  and  ob- 
serving the  differences  of  their  respective 
colour.  ‘ That,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘ is,  in- 
deed, the  most  beautiful  sight  that  I have 
ever  yet  seen  in  the  world.  But  who  has 
placed  all  theso  numerous  beautiful  can- 
dles there?  who  lights  them?  who  puts 
them  out?’  When  he  was  told  that,  like 
the  sun,  with  which  he  was  already  ac- 
quainted, they  always  continue  to  give 
light,  he  asked  again ; who  placed  them 
there  above,  that  they  may  always  conti- 
nue to  give  light?  At  length,  standing 
motionless,  with  his  head  bowed  down, 
and  his  eyes  staring,  he  fell  into  a train  of 
deep  and  serious  meditation.  When  he 
again  recovered  his  recollection,  his  trans- 
port had  been  succeeded  by  deep  sadness. 
He  sank  trembling  upon  a chair,  and  ask- 
ed why  that  wicked  man  had  kept  him  al- 
ways locked  up,  and  had  never  shown  him 
any  of  these  beautiful  things.  He  (Cas- 
ar)  had  never  done  any  harm.  He  then 
roko  out  into  a fit  of  crying,  which  last- 
ed for  a long  time,  and  which  could  with 
difficulty  be  soothed ; and  said,  that  ‘ the 
man  with  whom  ho  had  always  been'  may 
now  also  be  lockod  up  for  a few  days,  that 
he  may  learn  to  know  how  hard  it  is  to  be 
treated  so.  Bofore  seeing  this  beautiful 
celestial  display,  Caspar  had  never  shown 
any  thing  like  indignation  against  that 
man ; and  much  less  had  he  ever  been 
willing  to  hear  that  he  ought  to  be  punish- 
ed. Only  weariness  and  slumber  were 
able  to  quiet  bis  sensations ; and  he  did 
not  fall  asleep — a thing  that  had  never 
happened  to  him  before — until  it  was  about 
11  o'clock.  Indeed,  it  was  in  Mr.  Dau- 
mer's  family  that  he  began  more  and  more 
to  reflect  upon  his  unhappy  fate,  and  to 
become  painfully  sensible  of  what  had 
been  withheld  and  taken  from  him.  It  was 
only  there,  that  tho  ideas  of  family,  of  re- 
lationship, of  friendship, — of  those  human 
tics  that  bind  parents  and  children  and 
brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other,  were 
brought  home  to  his  feelings;  it  was  only 
there,  that  the  names  mother,  sister,  and 
brother,  were  rendered  intelligible  to  him, 
when  he  saw  bow  mother,  sister,  and  bro- 
ther were  reciprocally  united  to  each  other 
by  mutual  affection,  and  by  mutual  endea- 
vours to  make  each  other  happy.  He 
would  often  ask  for  an  explanation  of  what 
iB  meant  by  mother,  by  brother,  and  by 
sister;  and  endoavours  were  made  to  sa- 
tisfy him  by  appropriate  answors.  Soon 
after,  he  was  found  sitting  in  his  chair, 
apparently  immersed  in  deep  meditations. 
When  he  was  asked,  what  was  now  again 
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the  matter  with  him?  he  replied  with 
tears,  ‘ he  had  been  thinking  about  what 
was  the  reason,  why  he  bad  not  a mother, 
a brother  and  a sister?  for  it  was  ao  very 
pretty  a thing  to  have  them."' — pp.  120 
—128. 

It  was  by  very  slow  degrees 
that  he  attained  to  the  power  of 
coherent  speech;  but  his  facility  of 
learning,  his  dormant  intelligence, 
and  his  memory,  were  extraordi- 
nary. His  curiosity  and  thirst  for 
knowledge  also,  and  the  inflexible 
perseverance  with  which  he  fixed 
his  attention  on  any  thing  he  was 
determined  to  learn  or  compre- 
hend, surpassed  every  thing  that 
can  be  conceived  of  them;  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  ex- 
pressed, was  truly  affecting.  Often 
would  he  repeat  his  lamentation 
that  the  people  in  the  tvorld  knew 
so  much,  and  that  there  were  so 
many  things  which  he  had  not  yet 
learned.  Next  to  writing,  draw- 
ing became  his  favourite  occupa- 
tion, for  which  he  evinced  a strong 
capacity  united  to  equal  persever- 
ance. A most  surprising  and  in- 
explicable property  of  his  mind 
was  his  love  of  order  and  cleanli- 
ness, which  he  carried  to  the  ex- 
treme of  nicety.  Uncleanliness,  or 
what  he  considered  to  be  such, 
whether  in  his  own  person  or  in 
others,  was  an  abomination  to  him. 
The  extreme  vividness  of  his  sen- 
sations, “ the  almost  preternatural 
elevation  of  his  senses”  was  for  a 
long  time  distressing  to  him.  He 
was  able  to  see  in  the  dark,  but  by 
day,  his  sight  was  at  first,  for  want 
of  use,  very  indistinct;  and  the 
gradual  manner  in  which  he  ac- 
quired the  proper  use  of  the  or- 
gans, and  the  power  of  judging  of 
magnitudes  and  distances,  resem- 
bled that  in  which  apparently  in- 
fants learn  to  see,  and  in  which  a 
blind  person  restored  to  sight  at- 
tains to  distinct  perception.  He 
continued,  however,  to  see  much 
better  by  twilight.  After  sunset, 
he  once  pointed  out  a gnat  that 
was  hanging  in  a distant  spider’s 
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web.  When,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  twilight,  a common  eye 
could  not  distinguish  more  than 
three  or  four  stars  in_the  sky,  Cas- 
par could  already  discern  different 
groupes,  and  distinguish  the  stars 
of  which  they  were  composed.  It 
has  also  been  proved  by  experi- 
ments carefully  made,  that,  in  a 
perfectly  dark  night,  he  could  dis- 
tinguish such  colours  as  blue  and 
green  from  each  other.  So  acute 
was  his  sight  that,  in  anatomizing 
plants,  he  noticed  subtile  distinc- 
tions and  delicate  particles  which 
had  escaped  the  observation  of 
others.  Scarcely  less  acute  or 
finely  discriminative  was  his  sense 
of  hearing.  But,  of  all  his  senses, 
that  which  was  most  troublesome 
was  his  smelling.  It  occasioned 
him  for  a long  time  constant  suf- 
fering. What  to  us  is  scentless, 
was  not  so  to  him;  and  the  most 
delicate  and  delightful  odours,  for 
instance  the  rose,  inflicted  not 
“ aromatic  pain,”  but  disgust  as 
well  as  suffering.  All  kinds  of 
smells  were  more  or  less  disagree- 
able to  him;  but  what  we  call  un- 
pleasant, affected  him  with  less 
aversion  than  perfumes.  The  smell 
of  fresh  meat,  however,  he  found 
the  most  horrible;  and  in  walking 
near  a churchyard,  the  effluvia  of 
which  his  companion  was  insensi- 
ble, affected  Caspar  so  powerfully 
as  to  produce  a shivering  fit,  suc- 
ceeded by  a violent  perspiration. 
But  the  most  extraordinary  of  his 
perceptions  was  his  sensibility  of 
the  presence  of  metals,  and  his  ca- 
pacity of  distinguishing  them  from 
each  other  by  his  feelings  alone. 
From  a great  number  of  facts,  the 
following  instances  of  this  singular 
property  are  selected. 

“ In  the  autumn  of  1838,  he  once  acci- 
dentally went  into  a store  filled  with  hard- 
ware, particularly  with  brasa  goods.  He 
had  scarcely  onlered,  before  he  hurried 
out  again,  being  affected  with  a violent 
shuddering,  and  saying  that  he  felt  a draw- 
ing in  his  whole  body  in  all  directions. — A 
stranger  who  visited  him,  once  slipped  a 
piece  of  gold  of  the  size  of  a kreutzer  into 
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his  hand,  without  Caspar’s  being  able  to  see 
it;  he  said  immediately  that  he  felt  gold  in 
his  hand. — At  a time  when  Caspar  was  ab- 
sent, Professor  Daumer  placed  a gold  ring, 
a steel  and  brass  compass,  and  a silver 
drawing  pen,  under  some  paper,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  see  what  was 
concealed  under  it.  Daumer  directed  him 
to  move  his  finger  over  the  paper,  without 
touching  it;  he  did  so;  and  by  the  differ- 
ence of  tha  sensation  and  strength  of  the 
attraction  which  these  different  metals 
caused  him  to  feel  at  the  points  of  his 
fingers,  he  accurately  distinguished  them 
all  from  each  other,  according  to  their  re- 
spective matter  and  form.  Once,  when 
the  physician,  Dr.  Osterhausen,  and  the 
royal  crown-fiscal,  Brunner,  from  Mun- 
chen,  happened  to  bo  present,  Mr.  Dau- 
tner  led  Caspar,  in  order  to  try  him,  to  a 
table  covered  with  an  oil-cloth,  upon  which 
a sheet  of  paper  lay,  and  desired  him  to 
say  whether  any  metal  was  under  it.  Ho 
moved  liis  finger  over  it,  and  then  said, 
‘ There  it  draws !’  ‘ But,  this  time,’  re- 
plied Daumer, 1 you  aro,  nevertheless,  mis- 
taken ; for  (withdrawing  the  paper)  no- 
thing lies  under  it.'  Caspar  seemed,  at 
first,  to  be  somewhat  embarrassed ; but  he 
pat  Ills  finger  again  to  the  place  where  he 
thought  he  had  felt  the  drawing,  and  as- 
sured them  repoalcdly,  that  he  there  felt 
a drawing.  The  oil-cloth  was  then  re- 
moved, a stricter  search  was  made,  and  a 
needle  was  actually  found  there. — He  de- 
scribed the  feeling  which  minerals  occa- 
sioned him,  as  a kind  of  drawing  sensation, 
which  passed  over  him;  accompanied,  at 
the  same  time,  with  a chill  which  ascend- 
ed, accordingly  as  the  objects  were  differ- 
ent, more  or  less  up  tho  arm  ; and  which 
was  also  attended  with  other  distinctive 
sensations.  At  the  same  time,  the  veins 
of  the  hand  which  had  been  exposed  to 
the  metallic  excitation,  wero  visibly  swol- 
len. Towards  the  end  of  December,  1828, 
— when  the  morbid  excitability  of  hia 
nerves  had  been  almost  removed, — his  sen- 
sibility of  the  influence  of  metallic  excita- 
tives,  began  gradually  to  disappear,  and 
was,  at  length,  totally  lost."— pp.  140—143. 

In  fact,  after  he  had  learned  to 
eat  meat,  his  mental  activity,  and 
the  quickness  of  his  apprehension, 
as  well  as  the  preternatural  acute- 
ness of  his  sensual  perceptions, 
were  considerably  lessened,  while 
his  physical  strength  and  growth 
were  as  rapidly  increased. 

Another  remarkable  circum- 
stance was,  the  apparently  instinc- 
tive facility  with  which  he  became, 
after  a very  few  lessons,  a most 
dexterous  and  fearless  horseman. 
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His  obedience  to  all  those  per- 
sons who  had  acquired  paternal 
authority  over  him,  was  uncondi- 
tional and  boundless,  but  with  this 
remarkable  limitation;  it  had  no 
connexion  in  his  mind  with  be- 
lieving. Before  he  would  acknow- 
ledge any  thing  to  be  certain  or 
true,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  be  convinced  of  it,  either 
by  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  or 
by  some  reasoning  adapted  to  his 
imperfectly  developed  powers  of 
comprehension.  Though  in  his 
temper  he  exhibited  a childish 
kindness  and  gentleness,  he  brought 
with  him  from  his  dungeon  not  the 
shadow  of  a religious  idea;  and 
the  unskilful  and  injudicious  at- 
tempts made  to  impart  religious 
notions  to  his  mind,  before  his  un- 
derstanding was  fitted  to  embrace 
them,  were  entirely  fruitless.  Pro- 
fessor Daumer  at  length  succeeded 
in  making  him  infer  from  his  own 
consciousness,  the  existence  of  spi- 
rit, and  the  nature  of  the  Divine. 
Being.  Caspar  evinced  great  joy, 
when  these  subjects  were  explain- 
ed to  him,  and  said,  that  what  was 
now  told  him  was  something  real, 
whereas  other  people  had  never 
told  him  any  thing  upon  that  sub- 
ject, that  was  right.  In  the  same 
way,  we  apprehend,  it  must  have 
been  found  easy,  in  the  case  of  one 
who  had  undergone  so  remarkable 
and  sudden  a transition  from  a life 
of  mere  animal  existence,  the  life 
of  an  oyster,  in  the  solitude  of  his 
dungeon,  to  the  previously  incon- 
ceivable state  of  communion  with 
external  objects  and  human  socie- 
ty,— to  make  him  infer  the  possi- 
ble existence  of  an  upper  and  invi- 
sible world,  and  to  teach  him  to 
conceive  of  the  fact,  that  there  are 
beings  from  whom  we  arc  sepa- 
rated by  as  thin  a partition  as  that 
which  shut  up  poor  Caspar  from 
the  living  world.  It  is  gratifying 
to  learn,  that  w faith  in  God,  and  a 
hope  in  Providence  founded  on 
that  faith,”  have  at  length  found 
entrance  into  a heart  that  so  much 


needed  consolation.  He  is  now, 
we  are  told,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  a pious  man.  He  speaks 
with  devotion  of  God,  and  is  fond 
of  reading  books  of  rational  edifi- 
cation. His  intellectual  attain- 
ments are  not  now  distinguished 
by  any  thing  very  remarkable.  He 
does  not  discover  a spark  of  fancy 
or  genius.  His  imagination  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  it  were  ex- 
tinguished; but  he  shows  both  ac- 
curacy and  acuteness  of  judgment, 
in  all  things  which  lie  within  the 
narrow  sphere  of  his  knowledge. 
In  understanding  a man,  in  know- 
ledge and  simplicity  still  a child, 
“he  no  longer  retains  any  thing 
that  is  extraordinary,  but  his  ex- 
traordinary fate,  his  indescribable 
goodness,  and  the  exceeding  ami- 
ableness of  his  disposition.” 

Such  is  the  description  given  us 
of  this  unfortunate  victim  of  a cru- 
elty which  appears  as  unaccounta- 
ble as  atrocious.  Why  was  such 
care  manifested  to  preserve  a life 
from  extinction,  which  it  was 
deemed  necessary  for  any  vile  rea- 
son to  bury  in  the  darkness  of  the 
grave?  What  remaining  feeling 
of  compunction,  what  other  con- 
ceivable motive  could  restrain  poor 
Caspar’s  gaoler  from  being  the 
murderer  of  his  animal  life,  as 
well  as  of  his  intellectual  being? 
These  and  a hundred  other  ques- 
tions very  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves, to  which  no  answer  can  be 
given. 

An  attempt  to  assassinate  Caspar 
in  Oct.  1829,  from  which  he  nar- 
rowly escaped,  warrants  the  sup- 
position that  some  individuals  are 
still  living,  upon  whom  his  history 
would  fix  the  brand  of  infamy. 
But  that  history  is  written  only  in 
a book  which  will  not  be  opened 
till  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall 
be  revealed. 

Were  not  the  main  facts  attest- 
ed by  such  ample  evidence,  there 
are  many  points  upon  which  incre- 
dulity might  fix  itself.  That  Cas- 
par had  been  immured  in  his  hole 
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long  enough  to  affect  the  forma- 
tion of  his  bones,  is  certain;  but 
could  he  have  been  kept  there 
from  absolute  infancy?  Was  his 
mind  always  the  blank  which  it 
appeared  to  be  on  his  first  intro- 
duction to  the  world?  Or  had  it 
been  reduced  to  that  state  by  dia- 
bolical artifice?  What  must  have 
been  the  effect  of  the  opiates  by 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  pe- 
riodically laid  in  utter  insensibi- 
lity, and  of  those  long  and  dream- 
less slumbers,  upon  his  intellectual 
faculties,  if  previously  developed? 
Must  they  not  have  tended  to  re- 
duce him  to  idiocy?  Is  it  not  con- 
ceivable that  all  memory  and  know- 
ledge might  thus  have  become  ef- 
faced? Might  not  this  have  been 
the  object  and  expectation  of  those 
who  consigned  him  living  to  his 
sepulchre?  And  may  not  the  at- 
tempt at  assassination  have  been 
instigated  by  the  discovery  that 
the  design  had  not  been  fully  ac- 
complished; that  he  was  not  re- 
duced to  idiocy;  that  his  powers, 
though  utterly  dormant,  were  not 
destroyed;  and  by  the  fear  that  his 


extinguished  recollections  might 
yet  come  to  life? 

But  it  is  useless  to  start  these 
speculations.  Viewed  as  a psy- 
chological phenomenon,  poor  Cas- 
par affords  some  interesting  illus- 
trations of  the  process  of  educa- 
tion we  all  pass  through  in  infancy, 
and  of  the  dependence  of  the  in- 
ternal faculties,  as  regards  their 
development,  upon  external  ob- 
jects, as  well  as  some  other  points 
interesting  to  the  physiologist. 
To  these  we  cannot  now  advert. 
One  valuable  lesson,  however,  all 
may  derive  from  the  perusal  of  the 
narrative:  it  should  make  us  thank- 
ful for  our  childhood,  and  teach  us 
to  adore  the  wisdom  of  God,  as 
conspicuous  in  that  beautiful  order 
in  which  the  powers  of  our  nature 
are  successively  and  harmonious- 
ly developed,  each  stage  being  pre- 
paratory to  the  next,  and  gently 
melting  into  it,  and  every  season 
of  life  having  its  own  proper  know- 
ledge, business,  and  happiness. 
Let  “ the  youth  without  childhood” 
teach  us  how  blessed  a thing  it  is 
to  have  been  a child. 
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of  Ecclesiastical  History  and 
Church  Government  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Princeton. 

(Continued  from  page  360.) 

The  presbytery  of  Dunagall  was 
constituted  by  an  order  of  the  Sy- 
nod in  1732.  The  original  mem- 
bers were  James  Anderson,  John 
Thomson,  Adam  Boyd,  William 
Orr,  and  William  Bertram.  Two 
or  three  of  these  had  previously 
belonged  to  the  presbytery  of  New 
Castle,  and  had  now  a command- 
ing influence  in  the  newly  formed 


presbytery;  and  it  appears  they 
thought  it  necessary  to  be  even 
more  explicit  than  they  had  for- 
merly been,  in  drawing  up  a for- 
mula that  should  avoid  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  adopting  act.  The  ti- 
tle of  a paper  to  which  every  mi- 
nisterial member  was  required  to 
put  his  name,  or  otherwise  so- 
lemnly to  adopt,  was — •“  A Formu- 
la, wherein  to  subscribe  and  adopt 
the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  and  Catechisms.”  The  for- 
mula was  as  follows: — 

“ I having  seriously  read  and  perused 
the  Westminster  Confession  and  Cate- 
chisms, do  declare,  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  all  here  present,  that  I do  believe'and 
am  fully  persuaded  that,  so  far  as  I can 
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discern  and  understand  said  Confession 
and  Catechisms,  they  are  in  all  things 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God — taking 
them  in  the  plain  and  obvious  sense  and 
meaning  of  the  words — and  accordingly  I 
do  acknowledge  them  as  the  confession  of 
my  faith,  and  do  promise,  through  divine 
assistance,  forever  to  adhere  thereunto. 

“I  also  believe  the  Directory  for  the 
exercise  of  Worship,  Discipline,  and  Go- 
vernment, commonly  annexed  to  said  Con- 
fession, to  he  agreeable  to  the  word  of 
God,  and  do  promise  to  conform  there- 
unto in  my  practice,  as  far  as  in  emer- 
gent circumstances  1 can  attain  unto.” 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  pe- 
rusing the  minutes  of  the  Synod 
from  the  time  of  the  adopting  act 
(1729)  to  the  separation  of  the 
contending  parties  in  1741,  how 
differently  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, Catechisms,  and  Direc- 
tory, are  spoken  of  at  different 
times.  At  one  time,  they  are  re- 
ferred to  as  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  without  any  qualification. 
At  another  time,  when  their  adop- 
tion is  mentioned,  care  is  taken  to 
note  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  received — pointing  clearly  to 
the  tenor  of  the  adopting  act.  Pro- 
bably this  difference  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  in  some  instances, 
from  the  views  entertained  of  these 
formularies  by  the  individuals  who 
were  reported  to  have  subscribed 
them,  but  generally  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  dominant  party,  pre- 
sent in  the  Synod  when  the  seve- 
ral records  were  made.  At  length, 
in  1736,  a minute  appears,  which 
shows  clearly  the  great  and  in- 
creasing dissatisfaction  which  had 
existed  for  the  previous  seven 
years,  in  consequence  of  the  equi- 
vocal character  of  the  first  part  of 
the  adopting  act.  The  minute 
stands  thus:— 

“An  overture  of  the  committee  upon 
the  supplication  of  tho  people  of  Paxton 
and  Derry  was  brought  in,  and  is  as  fol- 
loweth — That  Synod  do  declare,  that  in- 
asmuch as  we  understand  that  many  per- 
sons of  our  persuasion,  both  more  lately 
and  formerly,  have  been  offended  with 
some  expressions  or  distinctions  in  the 
first  or  preliminary  act  of  our  Synod,  con- 
tained in  the  printed  paper  relating  to  our 


receiving  or  adopting  the  Westminster 
Confession  and  Catechisms,  <kc  That  in 
order  to  remove  said  offence,  and  all  jea- 
lousies that  have  arisen,  or  may  arise,  in 
any  of  our  people’s  minds,  on  occasion  of 
said  distinctions  and  expressions,  the  Sy- 
nod doth  declare  that  the  Synod  have 
adopted  and  still  do  adhere  to  the  West- 
minster Confession,  Catechisms,  and  Di- 
rectory, without  the  least  variation  or  al- 
teration, and  without  any  regard  to  the 
said  distinctions.  And  we  do  farther  de- 
clare, that  it  was  our  meaning  and  true 
intent,  in  our  first  adopting  of  said  Con- 
fession, as  may  particularly  appear  by  our 
adopting  act,  which  is  as  followeth — “All 
the  ministers  of  the  said  Synod  now  pre- 
sent, (which  were  8 in  number)  except 
one  that  declared  himself  not  prepared, 
after  proposing  all  the  scruples  any  of 
them  had  to  make  against  any  articles  and 
expressions  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  and 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechism*  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Divines  of  Westminster,  and  we 
unanimously  sgreed  in  the  solution  of 
those  scruples,  and  in  declaring  the  aaid 
Confession  snd  Catechisms  to  be  the  con- 
fession of  their  faith  j except  only  some 
clauses  in  the  20th  and  23d  chapters,  con- 
cerning which  clauses  the  Synod  do  una- 
nimously declare,  that  they  do  not  receive 
those  articles  in  any  such  sense  as  to  sup- 
pose the  civil  magistrate  hath  a control- 
ling power  ovor  Synods,  with  respect  to 
tho  exercise  of  their  ministerial  authority, 
or  power  to  persecute  any  for  their  reli- 
gion, or  in  any  case  contrary  to  the  Pro- 
testant succession  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain.' 

“ And  wo  hopo  and  desire  that  this  our 
Synodical  declaration  and  explication  may 
satisfy  all  our  people,  as  to  our  firm  at- 
tachment to  our  good  old  received  doc- 
trines, contained  in  said  Confession,  with- 
out the  least  variation  or  alteration,  and 
that  they  will  lay  aside  their  jealousies, 
that  have  been  entertained  through  occa- 
sion of  the  above  hinted  expressions  snd 
declarations,  as  groundless.  This  overture 
approved  mmtnt  contradicente." 

If  our  readers  will  compare  this 
minute  with  the  adopting  act,  as 
fairly  and  fully  given  in  our  last 
number  (pages  364,  365)  we  think 
they  will  share  in  the  difficulty  we 
have  felt,  in  reconciling  the  two 
statements  with  truth  and  fact.  In 
the  former  statement  it  is  declared 
that  “ the  affair  of  the  confession, 
after  long  debating,  was  agreed 
upon  in  heec  verba:"  and  then  im- 
mediately the  “ expressions  or  dis- 
tinctions in  the  first  or  preliminary 
act  of  the  Synod,”  are  recited; 
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and  yet  in  this  second  statement 
these  “expressions  or  distinctions” 
are  declared  to  have  made  no  part 
of  the  act,  and  that  it  was  never 
supposed  by  the  Synod  that  they 
did.  It  is  indeed  true,  as  we  have 
shown  in  the  pages  referred  to, 
that  one  part  of  the  doings  of  the 
Synod,  in  regard  to  the  adopting 
act,  took  place  in  the  morning, 
and  the  other  in  the  afternoon; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  one  part  was  not  as  much 
sanctioned  as  the  other.  We  ve- 
rily think  that  no  judge,  or  jury, 
that  should  be  called  to  decide  on 
the  language  of  the  document  in 
question — the  adopting  act— would 
decide  otherwise  than  it  appears 
the  good  people  had  done,  whose 
“jealousies”  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  remove.  Why,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  ask,  was  the  long  pre- 
amble of  “ expressions  or  distinc- 
tions” ever  made,  if  it  was  to  have 
no  effect — if  it  was  to  be  regarded 
as  so  much  waste  paper!  Why 
especially  was  an  order  made,  as 
was  done  in  1735,  “that  each  pres- 
bytery have  the  whole  adopting 
act  inserted  in  their  presbytery 
book?”  We  confess  we  have  been 
surprised  and  grieved  at  what  to 
us  appears  an  inexplicable  incon- 
sistency between  the  averments  in 
these  two  deliberately  prepared 
papers  of  our  ancient  Synod — The 
more  so,  because  we  think  there 
are  pretty  strong  indications  that 
even  after  this  the  whole  of  the 
adopting  act — the  former  part  as 
well  as  the  latter — was  kept  in 
view,  in  the  matter  of  subscrip- 
tion. Not  to  mention  other  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  such  was 
the  fact,  it  appears  from  the  re- 
cords, that  as  soon  as  “ the  New 
Brunswick  brethren,”  as  they  were 
called,  withdrew  from  the  Synod 
in  1741,  the  first  thing  done  by  the 
Synod,  was  to  make  a new  act  re- 
lative to  the  subscription  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  and  Ca- 
techisms, without  any  qualification 
whatsoever;  and  ordering  that  this 


subscription  be  made  by  all  the 
members  of  Synod,  elders  as 
well  as  ministers,  and  that  it 
should  be  required  of  all  elders  at 
the  time  of  their  ordination.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  first  act  of  the 
Synod  of  New  York  in  1745,  was 
expressed  in  these  words — “ They 
agree  that  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  with  the  Larger 
and  Shorter  Catechisms,  be  the 
publick  Confession  of  their  Faith, 
in  such  manner  as  was  agreed  unto 
by  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  in 
the  year  1729.”  How  lamentable 
is  the  state  of  a church  in  which 
there  is  such  a real  contrariety  of 
feeling  and  opinion,  that  the  re- 
cords of  its  judicatories,  when 
taken  singly,  do  not  exhibit  facts 
correctly;  a state  in  which  unani- 
mity is  affirmed,  and  thanksgivings 
offered  to  God  for  its  existence, 
when  subsequent  events  and  re- 
cords show  that  it  did  not  really 
exist!  Happy  had  it  been,  if  this 
evil  had  never  occurred  since  the 
existence  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. But  can  any  one  familiar 
with  the  records  and  doings  of 
that  judicatory  for  the  last  five 
years,  affirm  with  truth  that  this 
evil  has  not  occurred  within  that 
period?  We  think  not. 

With  a view  to  show  the  unhap- 
py influence  in  our  church  of  the 
commixture  in  it  of  Presbyterian- 
ism and  Congregationalism,  we 
have  now  examined  our  ancient 
Synodical  records  till  the  causes 
began  to  operate  which  resulted  in 
the  memorable  rent  or  division  of 
1741.  Here  a question  of  some 
importance  arises — What  influence 
,in  producing  that  rent  is  justly  at- 
tributable to  the  commixture  con- 
templated? We  answer,  we  do  not 
believe  that  a discordance  of  opi- 
nion on  the  subject  of  church  go- 
vernment can  justly  be  assigned 
as  the  primary  cause  of  that  rent. 
The  old  Synod  did  indeed  charge 
on  those  who  withdrew  from  it  a 
want  of  strict  attachment  to  the 
Westminster  Formularies;  but  this 
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was  immediately  and  indignantly 
denied  and  repelled;  and  the  records 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery, 
which  at  first  embraced  all  that 
withdrew,  show  as  strict  an  ad- 
herence to  the  whole  of  the  West- 
minster creed  and  church  order,  as 
those  of  the  old  Synod.  It  was  not 
till  four  years  after  the  great  schism, 
that  the  Synod  of  New  York  was 
formed,  in  whose  records  is  found 
the  quotation  we  have  made  above; 
and  which  it  is  believed  was  there 
introduced  to  gratify  the  known 
Congregationalists,  who  at  that 
time  joined  the  party.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  show  this  more 
distinctly  in  the  sequel.  On  the 
whole,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  schism  would  have  taken 
place,  much  as  it  did,  if  there  had 
not  been  an  individual  of  the  Sy- 
nod who  was  partial  to  the  Con- 
gregational system;  although,  as 
we  have  stated,  a portion  of  Con- 
gregationalism was  introduced  in 
the  Synod  of  New  York,  by  the 
influence  of  the  same  leading  mem- 
bers who  had  promoted  it  in  the 
Synod  of  Philadelphia,  before  their 
separation  from  that  body.  We 
have  examined  this  subject  with 
much  care,  and  we  think  it  may 
be  useful  to  state,  briefly,  what  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  the  facts  of  the 
case,  as  ascertained  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  hostile  Synods,  and 
from  the  minutes  of  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Brunswick. 

A determined  resolution  to  endea- 
vour to  awaken  the  Presbyterian 
Church  from  a state  of  great  declen- 
sion in  vital  piety — a state  of  apa- 
thy in  feeling  and  formality  in 
practice,  while  yet  no  corruption 
in  doctrine  was  avowed  or  appa- 
rent— here,  we  believe,  was  the 
real  origin  of  those  measures  which 
terminated  in  severing  brethren, 
who,  notwithstanding  their  real 
differences  about  church  govern- 
ment, and  much  uneasiness  which 
was  occasioned  and  nourished  by 
this  cause,  might  have  continued, 
as  they  long  had  done,  to  bicker, 


like  those  who  are  unequally  yoked 
together  in  the  marriage  relation; 
and  who,  notwithstanding,  reject 
and  repel  every  idea  of  separation. 
The  prominent  individual  who  first 
attempted  reformation,  was  the 
Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent,  a son  of  the 
William  Tennent,  whose  renunci- 
ation of  Episcopacy  we  have  al- 
ready noticed.  His  first  efTort  was 
by  an  overture  brought  into  the 
Synod  in  1734,*  to  which  profes- 
sor Miller  refers  in  his  first  letter, 
(p.  7.)  This  overture,  the  records 

* There  is  bo  much  that  is  excellent  in 
this  overture,  relative  to  the  duty  of  mi- 
nisters of  the  gospel,  in  regard  to  their 
preaching  and  pastoral  visitations,  and  in- 
deed to  all  that  pertains  to  their  sacred  of- 
fice, that  we  determine  to  insert  it  entire. 
It  is  os  follows — 

“ Mr.  Gilbert  Tennent,  having  brought 
some  overtures  into  the  Synod,  with  re- 
spect to  the  tryals  of  candidates  both  for 
the  ministry  and  the  Lord's  supper,  yt 
there  be  duo  care  taken  in  examining  into 
the  evidences  of  the  grace  of  God  in  them, 
as  well  as  of  their  other  necessary  quali- 
fications, the  Synod  doth  unanimously 
agree,  That  as  it  has  been  our  principle 
and  practice,  and  as  it  is  recommended  in 
the  Directory  for  worship  and  government, 
to  be  careful  in  this  matter,  so  it  awfully 
concerns  us  to  be  most  serious  and  solemn 
in  the  tryals  of  both  sorts  of  candidates 
abovetnentioned.  And  this  Synod  does 
therefore,  in  the  name  and  fear  of  God, 
exhort  and  obtest  all  our  Presbyteries  to 
take  special  care  not  to  admit  into  tho  sa- 
cred office,  loose,  careless  and  irreligious 
persons,  but  yt  thoy  particularly  enquire 
into  the  conversations,  conduct  and  be- 
haviour of  such  as  offer  themselves  to  the 
ministry,  and  that  they  diligently  examine 
all  the  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  their 
experiences  of  a work  of  sanctifying  grace 
in  their  hearts;  and  yt  they  admit  none  to 
the  sacred  trust  yt  are  not,  in  the  eye  of 
charity,  pious  Christians.  And  the  Synod 
docs  also  seriously  and  solemnly  admonish 
all  the  ministers  within  our  bounds,  to 
make  it  their  awful,  constant  and  diligent 
care  to  approve  themselves  to  God,  to 
thoir  own  consciences  and  to  their  hear- 
ers, serious  faithful  stewards  of  the  mys- 
teries of  God,  and  of  holy  and  exemplary 
conversations.  And  the  Synod  does  also 
exhort  all  the  ministers  within  our  bounds, 
to  uso  due  care  in  examining  those  they 
admit  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  admo- 
nition was  approved  by  the  whole  Synod. 

And  the  Synod  does  further  recommend 
unanimously  to  all  our  Preabytrys  to  take 
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say,  was  unanimously  adopted:  and 
what  minister  of  the  gospel,  we 
ask,  without  bringing  an  imputa- 
tion on  his  character,  could  openly 
vote  against  it?  Yet  there  is  much 
subsequent  evidence  that  the  una- 
nimity of  the  Synod  was  only  in 
the  vole,  and  not  in  the  hearts,  of 
many  of  the  members — an  occur- 
rence, we  fear,  by  no  means  sin- 
gular in  the  highest  judicatory  of 
our  church.  It  is  apparent  from 
the  Synodical  minutes  of  the  very 

effectual  care,  jt  each  of  their  ministers 
are  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  aw- 
ful trust.  And  in  particular,  that  they 
frequently  examine,  with  respect  to  each 
of  their  members,  into  their  life  and  conver- 
sation ; their  diligence  in  their  work  ; and 
their  methods  of  discharging  their  minis- 
terial calling.  Particularly  yt  each  Pres- 
bry  do,  at  least  once  a year,  oxamine  into 
the  manner  of  each  minister's  preaching. 
Whether  he  insist  in  his  ministry  upon 
the  great  articles  of  Christianity,  and  in 
ye  course  of  his  preaching  recommended 
a crucified  Saviour  to  his  hearers,  as  the 
only  foundation  of  hope,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  ye  omnipotent  influences  of 
the  divine  graco  to  enable  them  to  accept 
of  this  Saviour:  whether  lie  do  in  the 
most  solemn  and  affecting  manner  he  can, 
endeavour  to  convince  his  hearers  of  their 
lost  and  miserable  state  whilst  unconvert- 
ed, and  put  them  upon  the  diligent  use  of 
those  means  necessary  in  order  to  obtain- 
ing the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spi- 
rit of  God:  whether  he  do,  and  how  ho 
doth,  discharge  his  duty  towards  the  young 
people  and  children  of  his  congregation, 
in  a way  of  catechising  and  familiar  in- 
struction : whether  he  do,  and  in  wbat 
manner  he  doth,  visit  his  flock  and  instruct 
them  from  house  to  house.  And  the  Sy- 
nod hereby  orders,  yt  a copy  of  this  mi- 
nute be  insorted  into  the  books  of  each  of 
our  Prosbytrys,  and  be  read  at  every  of 
their  Presbyterial  meetings,  and  a record 
of  its  being  read  minuted  in  said  books  at 
the  beginning  of  every  session,  and  that 
there  be  also  an  annual  record  in  each 
Presbry  book  of  a correspondence  with 
this  minute.  And  in  case  any  minister 
within  our  bounds  shall  be  found  defective 
in  any  of  the  aforementioned  cases,  he 
shall  be  subject  to  the  censure  of  the  Pres- 
bry; and  if  he  rofuso  subjection  to  such 
censure,  the  PreBbry  are  hereby  directed 
to  represent  his  caso  to  the  next  Synod. 
And  ye  Synod  recommends  to  each  of  tho 
ministers  within  our  bounds  to  be  as  much 
iu  catechetical  doctrines,  as  they  ia  pru- 
dence may  think  proper. 


next  year,  that  the  injunctions  of 
the  overture  had  been  but  partially 
regarded;  yet  its  friends  had  in- 
fluence enough  to  obtain  another 
act  to  reinforce  it.  But  it  also  ap- 
pears by  the  minutes  of  tire  same 
year,  that  controversy  had  already 
arisen  in  the  church,  and  was  like- 
ly to  break  out  into  open  hostility 
—perhaps  had  already  done  so— 
With  a view  to  prevent  it,  or  to 
regulate  it,  the  Synod  passed  the 
following  resolution:— 

“Upon  a motion  made  by  a member, 
the  Synod  do  agree  that  if  any  of  our 
members  shall  see  cause  to  prepare  any 
thing  for  the  press,  upon  any  controversy 
in  religious  matters,  that  before  such 
member  publish  what  he  hath  thus  pre- 
pared, he  shall  submit  the  same  to  be  pe- 
rused by  persons  to  be  appointed  for  that 
purpose  ; and  that  Messrs  Andrews,  Dick- 
inson, Robert  Cross,  Pemberton,  and  Pier- 
son, be  appointed  for  this  purpose  in  the 
bounds  of  the  Synod  to  the  northward  of 
Philadelphia;  and  Messrs.  Anderson,  Tho- 
mas Evans,  Catbcart,  Stevenson,  and 
Thomson,  in  the  bounds  of  the  Synod  to 
the  southward  of  Philadelphia — any  three 
of  oach  committee  to  be  a quorum — ap- 
proved." 

Mr.  Gilbert  Tennent  was  not 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Sy- 
nod this  year  (1735),  nor  in  that  of 
the  next  following  year.  We  know 
not  why  he  was  absent  for  these 
two  years  in  succession,  nor  have 
we  direct  documentary  evidence  to 
show,  what  nevertheless  we  do  not 
doubt,  that  he  was  principally  con- 
cerned in  travelling  through  many 
of  the  congregations  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Synod,  and  preach- 
ing wherever  he  could  get  an  op- 
portunity, or  collect  a congrega- 
tion, and  this  without  consulting 
the  pastors  of  the  flocks  that  he 
addressed,  and  often  in  opposition 
to  their  known  wishes — Of  this 
practice,  loud  and  earnest  com- 
plaints were  soon  made  to  the  Sy- 
nod. Mr.  Tennent  and  his  coad- 
jutors, however,  still  pursued  their 
purpose — their  purpose  to  awaken 
and  alarm  the  churches,  if  possi- 
ble, and  to  stir  them  up  to  prayer 
and  repentance;  to  reprove  formal- 
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ists  in  religion,  to  bring  sinners  to 
the  Saviour,  and  to  promote  in  all 
a spirit  of  vital  godliness  and  ani- 
mated piety.  These  efforts  were 
violently  opposed;  and  in  the  an- 
nual meetings  of  the  Synod  each 
of  the  contending  parties  sough't 
to  enlist  on  its  side  the  acts  and 
decisions  of  the  highest  ecclesias- 
tical court.  In  these  attempts  each 
party  was  in  its  turn  partially  suc- 
cessful, but  the  balance  of  synodi- 
cal authority  greatly  preponde- 
rated against  Mr.  Tennent  and  his 
adherents. 

Principally  with  a view,  we 
doubt  not,  to  concentrate  the 
strength  of  his  party,  and  give  sys- 
tem to  their  efforts,  he  and  his 
friends  prevailed  on  the  Synod  of 
1738  to  set  off  a number  of  the 
members  of  the  presbyteries  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and 
to  erect  them  into  a new  presby- 
tery, to  be  denominated  the  pres- 
bytery of  New  Brunswick.  Hav- 
ing now  an  organization  favour- 
able to  their  purpose,  the  New 
Lights , as  they  were  called,  in  or- 
der to  promote  the  general  design 
of  awakening  and  alarming  the 
churches,  as  well  as  of  supplying 
vacant  congregations  which  were 
very  numerous,  sought  out  young 
men  of  piety  and  popular  talents, 
and  without  submitting  them  to 
an  examination  by  a committee  of 
the  Synod,  agreeably  to  an  order 
made  the  very  year  the  presbytery 
was  constituted,  they  licensed  them 
to  preach,  as  soon  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  presbytery  they  were 
properly  qualified  for  their  sacred 
work. 

On  a review  by  the  Synod, 
of  the  presbytery  book  (in  1739), 
the  act  by  which  the  first  indivi- 
dual, a Mr.  John  Rowland,  had 
been  licensed  without  a Synodical 
examination,  was  pointedly  con- 
demned, and  the  presbytery  were 
"admonished  to  avoid  such  devi- 
sive  practices  for  the  future,”  and 
the  Synod  added — “ We  do  deter- 
mine not  to  admit  the  said  Mr. 


Rowland  to  be  a preacher  of  the 
gospel  within  our  bounds,  nor  en- 
courage any  of  our  people  to  ac- 
cept him,  until  he  submit  to  such 
examinations  as  were  appointed  by 
this  Synod  for  those  that  have  had 
a private  education.”  But  the 
presbytery,  no  doubt  anticipating 
something  of  this  kind,  had  pre- 
viously taken  care  to  lay  before 
the  Synod,  in  a formal  paper  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  their  objec- 
tions to  the  act,  for  a disregard  of 
which  they  were  censured;  as  well 
as  of  that  by  which  the  members 
of  one  presbytery  were  forbidden 
to  preach  within  the  bounds  of 
another,  unless  authorized  by  the 
latter  presbytery,  or  invited  by 
some  of  their  members — thus  en- 
deavouring to  make  it  appear,  that 
they  were  censured  only  for  that 
against  which  they  had  protested. 
The  presbytery  also  immediately 
protested  again,  when,  at  this  Sy- 
nod, the  former  prohibitory  act, 
relative  to  the  licensure  of  candi- 
dates for  the  gospel  ministry,  was 
renewed  and  reinforced.  The  Sy- 
nodical records  state,  that  “ Mr. 
Gilbert  Tennent  protested  in  be- 
half of  himself,  and  such  as  should 
join  with  him,  viz.  William  Ten- 
nent, Sen.,  William  Tennent,  Jun., 
Samuel  Blair,  Eleazer  Wales, 
Charles  Tennent,  ministers;  Tho- 
mas Worthington,  David  Cham- 
bers, John  Weir,  elders,  against 
the  abovementioned,  respecting  the 
trial  of  candidates.” 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  year 
(Nov.  1739)  the  celebrated  evan- 
gelist, the  Rev.  George  White- 
field,  made  his  second  visit  to 
America,  (he  had  the  year  before 
been  in  Georgia)  and  for  the  first 
time  preached  in  the  eastern  and 
central  British  colonies.  He  was 
wonderfully  and  widely  instru- 
mental in  awakening  an  attention 
to  religion — His  popular  eloquence 
was  a prodigy,  and  a divine  influ- 
ence seemed  to  attend  his  preach- 
ing wherever  he  went.  But  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  for  more  than 
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five  years  before  Mr.  Whitefield 
came  to  their  aid,  Mr.  Tennent 
and  his  coadjutors  had,  in  the 
Presbyterian  church,  been  pursu- 
ing the  same  object  by  which  he 
was  animated,  and  with  very  con- 
siderable success. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sy- 
nod in  1740  was  principally  em- 
ployed in  attempting  to  reconcile 
the  adverse  parties.  The  minutes 
of  that  meeting  consist  largely, 
and  indeed  chiefly,  of  overtures, 
plans,  and  projects,  for  satisfying 
the  litigants;  of  the  abortive  re- 
sults in  which  they  all  terminated; 
and  of  the  protests  which  “ the 
New  Brunswick  brethren”  entered 
against  every  act  and  measure  by 
which  any  of  their  proceedings 
were  condemned  or  censured — No 
less  than  fifteen  members  of  the 
Synod  joined  them  in  their  last 
protest.  In  the  course  of  these 
controversies  it  was  admitted,  that 
it  was  the  prerogative  of  presby- 
teries to  examine,  license,  and  or- 
dain gospel  ministers,  on  such  evi- 
dence of  competent  qualifications, 
as  to  any  presbytery  should  appear 
sufficient  and  satisfactory;  and  that 
the  ministerial  standing  of  those 
thus  licensed  and  ordained,  was 
not  to  be  denied  or  questioned. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Synod  de- 
clared that  they  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  judge  of  the  qualifications 
of  all  whom  they  admitted  to  Sy- 
nodical fellowship;  and  they  de- 
clared they  would  admit  none  who 
had  not  submitted,  or  that  should 
not  submit,  to  the  examination 
which  they  had  prescribed.  This 
was  in  effect  saying  to  the  New 
Brunswick  presbytery — the  men 
you  have  licensed  and  ordained 
may  be  preachers  and  pastors  with 
you,  but  they  shall  never  be  so 
with  us,  till  they  submit  to  our 
rule,  relative  to  examination.  In 
this  Synod,  Mr.  Gilbert  Tennent 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Blair  laid  in  so- 
lemn charges  of  ministerial  un- 
faithfulness against  some  of  their 
fellow  members.  The  Synodical 
Ch.  Adv. — Vol.  XI. 
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record  on  the  subject  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

“ There  being  two  representation* 
brought  into  the  Synod  by  Mr.  Blair  and 
Mr.  Gilbert  Tennent,  representing  many 
defects  in  our  ministry,  that  are  matters 
of  greatest  lamentation,  if  chargeable 
upon  our  metnbars.  The  Synod  therefore 
solemnly  admonish  all  the  ministers  with- 
in their  bounds,  seriously  to  consider  the 
weight  of  their  charge,  and  as  they  will 
answer  it  at  the  great  day  of  Christ,  to 
take  care  and  approve  themselves  to  God, 
in  the  instances  complained  of.  And  the 
Synod  do  recommend  it  to  the  several 
presbyteries,  to  take  care  of  their  several 
ministers  in  these  particulars.” 

It  was  during  this  year  (1740) 
and  the  former  part  of  the  follow- 
ing one,  that,  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Whitefield,  Mr.  Gilbert  Ten- 
nent performed  his  memorable 
preaching  tour  through  the  New 
England  States,  in  which  the  ef- 
fects of  his  publick  addresses  were 
perhaps  more  permanently  effec- 
tive than  those  of  Whitefield  him- 
self. “ The  power  of  God  seemed 
to  attend  him  wherever  he  went” — 
said  the  late  excellent  Dr.  Sproat 
to  the  writer — when  speaking  of 
the  preaching  of  Mr.  Tennent  at 
New  Haven,  at  the  time  the  Dr., 
while  a student  in  Yale  College, 
received  those  religious  impres- 
sions which  terminated  in  his  con- 
version, and  the  devotion  of  him- 
self to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 
Mr.  Tennent’s  preaching  produced 
the  same  effect  on  the  writer’s  own 
father,  when  a member  of  Cam- 
bridge College,  in  December  1740. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  con- 
troversies and  collisions  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  came  to  a 
crisis,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Synod  in  1741.  By  this  time,  the 
great  revival  of  religion,  (for  so 
we  have  always  considered  it)  in 
the  promotion  of  which  Mr.  Gil- 
bert Tennent,  and  Mr.  Whitefield, 
were  at  first  chiefly  instrumental, 
was  nearly  at  its  height.  It  was 
now  favoured  and  advocated  by 
many  eminent  and  ardent  friends, 
both  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity, 
among  the  Congregationalists  of 
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New  England,  and  the  Presbyte- 
rians in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Ma- 
ryland. It  also  had,  among  men 
of  distinction,  many  enemies,  whose 
opposition  was  determined  and 
frequently  violent.  That  both  par- 
ties were,  in  several  respects,  ex- 
ceedingly erroneous  and  culpable, 
why  should  any  one  deny?  when 
the  best  men,  on  both  sides,  even- 
tually and  sorrowfully  confessed 
that  such  was  the  fact.  In  the 
height  of  the  controversy  the  old 
side  men  charged  the  new  lights 
(such  were  the  appellations  by 
which  the  opposite  parties  were 
known)  with  all  the  wild  extrava- 
gance and  fanaticism  of  which 
James  Davenport  was  the  princi- 
pal example,  and  for  a time  the  ar- 
dent promoter;  although  White- 
field,  and  Tennent,  and  Dickinson, 
and  Edwards,  the  champions  of 
the  revival,  were  as  much  opposed, 
as  those  who  reviled  the  whole 
work,  to  the  fanatical  excesses  by 
which,  in  some  places  and  in- 
stances, it  was  attended.  These 
good  men  spoke,  and  wrote,  and 
laboured  earnestly,  to  separate  the 
precious  from  the  vile,  to  distin- 
guish the  operations  of  the  Spirit 
of  truth,  from  the  delusions  and 
wild  vagaries  of  heated  human 
imaginations,  and  the  subtlety  of 
the  great  adversary  of  souls.  Still, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  several  of 
the  New  Lights,  and  especially  Gil- 
bert Tennent,  provoked  by  the  op- 
position they  met  with  denounced, 
with  an  intemperate  zeal  which 
they  afterwards  acknowledged  and 
lamented,  the  whole  body  of  the 
old  side  advocates,  as  Pharisaical 
formalists  and  opposers  of  all  ge- 
nuine piety. 

As  soon  as  the  Synod  of  1741 
was  convened,  a question  was  agi- 
tated, as  to  those  who  had  a right 
to  sit  and  act  as  members — the 
men  whom  the  New  Brunswick 
presbytery  had  ordained  being  ex- 
cluded by  a previous  decision  of 
the  Synod;  and  they  who  had  or- 


dained them  in  opposition  to  a 
known  rule,  and  who  had  in  other 
respects  disregarded  Synodical  in- 
junctions, being,  in  the  opinion  of 
a number,  no  longer  entitled  to  a 
seat,  or  worthy  of  the  confidence 
and  society  of  their  brethren. 
This  was  set  forth  in  a long  “Pro- 
testation, presented  to  the  Synod, 
June  1,  1741,”  and  subscribed  by 
twelve  ministers  and  eight  elders.* 
It  was  this  protestation  that  proved 
the  great  stumbling  block  of  the 
New  Lights.  They  viewed  it  as 
containing  an  attack  on  their  cha- 
racter and  principles,  which,  till 
renounced,  should  preclude  all 
concert  in  ecclesiastical  action  be- 
tween them  and  its  authors:  and 
they  never  would  and  never  did 
consent  to  a union  with  the  old 
Synod,  till  that  Synod  had  de- 
clared, that  as  a body  they  had  ne- 
ver adopted  this  protestation — a 
declaration  which  we  see  not  how 
any  one,  who  now  peruses  their  re- 
cords with  impartiality,  can  recon- 
cile with  truth  and  candour.  The 
protestation  was  introduced  and 
concluded  with  great  solemnity. 
After  a preamble,  it  commences 
thus — “Reverend  fathers  and  breth- 
ren— We  hereby  humbly  and  so- 
lemnly protest,  in  the  presence  of 
the  great  and  eternal  God,  and  his 
elect  angels,  as  well  as  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  here  present,  and  par- 
ticularly to  you  reverend  brethren, 
in  our  own  names  and  in  the  names 
of  all,  both  ministers  and  people, 
who  shall  adhere  to  us,  as  follows” 
— It  then  goes  on,  through  three 
folio  pages  of  closely  written  ma- 
nuscript, to  describe,  denounce, 
and  protest,  against  the  acts,  and 
doings,  and  principles,  of  their  op- 

’ The  names  of  the  protesters  were— 
“ Ministers  ; Robert  Cross,  John  Thom- 
son, Francis  Alison,  Robert  Cathcart, 
Richard  Zanchy,  John  Elder,  John  Craig, 
Samuel  Cavan,  Samuel  Thomson,  Adam 
Boyd,  James  Martin,  Robert  Jamison; 
Eldors;  Robert  Porter,  Robert  M'K night, 
William  M‘Culloch,  John  M'Euen,  Robert 
Rowland,  Robert  Craig,  James  Kerr,  Al- 
exander M‘Knight." 
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ponents.  After  enumerating,  un- 
der seven  specifications,  the  things 
which  they  consider  as  offensive 
and  censurable,  they  say — •“  For 
these  and  many  other  reasons,  we 
protest  before  the  eternal  God,  his 
holy  angels,  and  you,  reverend 
brethren,  and  before  all  here  pre- 
sent, that  these  brethren  have  no 
right  to  be  acknowledged  as  mem- 
bers of  this  judicatory  of  Christ, 
whose  principles  and  practices  are 
so  diametrically  opposite  to  our 
doctrine  and  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  order,  which  the  great 
King  of  the  church  hath  laid  down 
in  his  word” — They  then  stale 
distinctly  the  reasons  and  conside- 
rations which,  in  their  judgment, 
render  it  wrong,  and  preposterous 
in  the  extreme,  that  those  whom 
they  oppose  should  any  longer  be 
considered  and  treated  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Synod,  and  conclude 
the  whole  with  the  signature  of 
their  names. 

The  record  made  when  this  pro- 
testation was  read  in  the  Synod  is 
as  follows:— 

“ A protestation  was  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Cross,  read  and  signed  by  several  mem- 
bers, which  is  kept  in  rctentis.  [It  is  co- 
pied at  the  end  of  the  book  ] Upon  this, 
it  was  canvassed  by  the  former  protesting 
brethren  [the  New  Lights]  whether  they, 
or  we,  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  Sy- 
nod. We  maintained  that  they  had  no 
right  to  sit,  whether  they  were  a majority 
or  not — [this  was  one  of  the  points  main- 
tained in  the  protestation].  Then  they 
motioned  that  we  should  examine  this 
point,  and  that  the  major  number  was  the 
Synod.  They  wore  found  to  be  the  minor 
party,  and  upon  this  they  withdrew.  Af- 
ter ibis  the  SyDod  proceeded  to  business." 

Such  is  the  record  of  a schism 
which  continued  for  seventeen 
years.  The  whole  of  the  presby- 
tery of  New  York  were  absent 
from  this  meeting  of  Synod;  and 
we  think  there  is  much  reason  to 
suspect  that  their  absence  was  not 
a matter  of  necessity  but  design. 

The  following  day  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  Brunswick  met,  and 
their  first  minute  is  as  follows:— 

“ At  a masting  of  the  presbytery  held 


at  Philadelphia,  pro  re  nata,  June  2d,  1741, 
— ubi  p.  p.  sederunt  Messrs  G.  Tennent, 
William  Tennent,  Jun.,  Eleazer  Wales, 
John  Rowland — Elders,  David  Chambers, 
James  Henderson;  together  with  corres- 
pondents, Messrs  William  Tennent,  Sen., 
Samuel  Blair,  Charles  Tennent,  David 
Alexander,  Alexander  Hutchinson,  Alex- 
ander Craighead,  Richard  Treat — Elders, 
John  Ramsey,  Samuel  Jarvis,  Francis 
Alexander,  William  M'Cray,  Thomas 
Flemmings,  Robort  Walker.  Mr.  G. 
Tennent  chosen  Moderator,  and  John 
Rowland,  Clerk,  pro  tempore — Post  meri- 
diem— Whereas  tho  aforementioned  New 
Brunswick  presbytery  and  correspondents 
have  all  along  hitherto  been  in  a stale  of 
union  with  the  other  ministers  in  these 
parts  of  the  world,  who  are  professedly  of 
tho  Presbyterian  persuasion,  as  joint  mem- 
bers with  them  of  one  united  Synod ; and 
whereas  the  greater  part  of  the  other 
members  of  said  Synod,  with  us  in  Sy- 
nod met,  did  yesterday,  without  any  just 
ground,  protest  against  our  continuing 
members  with  them  any  longer,  and  so 
cast  us  out  from  their  communion.  The 
presbytery  and  correspondents  thus  turned 
off  and  protested  against,  first  came  toge- 
ther to  consider  how  they  ought  to  con- 
duct themselves  in  their  present  circum- 
stances, for  the  fulfilling  the  work  and 
charge  committed  to  them  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  as  ministers  and  rulers  in 
his  house:  and  they  do  agree  to  declare, 
that  the  aforesaid  protestation  of  their 
brethren  against  them  is  most  unjust  and 
sinful : and  do  moreover  agree  that  it  is 
their  bounden  duty  to  form  themselves 
into  two  distinct  presbyteries,  for  the 
carrying  on  the  government  of  Christ's 
church  ; and  do  accordingly  agree  and  ap- 
point that  Mr.  William  Tennent,  Sen., 
and  Mr.  Richard  Treat,  be  joined  to  the 
standing  presbytery  of  New  Brunswick: 
and  that  Mr.  Samuel  Blair,  Alexander 
Craighead,  David  Alexander,  and  Charles 
Tennent,  be  a distinct  presbytery,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  presbytery  of 
London  Derry.  Mr.  George  Gillespie, 
though  not  present  now,  having  declared 
to  us  his  willingness  and  desire  of  joining 
with  us,  is  likewise  appointed  a member  of 
said  presbytery.  Mr.  Hutchinson  having 
manifested  his  inclination  to  join  with  the 
presbytery  aforesaid,  hut  desiring  some 
further  time  of  consideration,  his  desire 
was  granted;  and  it  was  likewise  ordered 
that  upon  his  application  be  shall  be  re- 
ceived as  a member  thereof — Appointed 
that  the  presbytery  of  London  Derry  meet 
upon  the  30th  of  this  inst.,  June,  at  Wbite- 
ctay  Creek,  and  Mr.  Blair  to  open  the 
presbytery  with  a sermon.  It  is  further 
agreed  and  appointed,  that  these  presby- 
teries of  New  Brunswick  and  London 
Derry  do  meet  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  2d 
Wednesday  of  August  next,  in  the  capa- 
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city  and  character  of  a Synod — Mr.  G. 
Tennent  appointed  to  open  the  Synod  bv 
a sermon,  at  3 o'clock,  P.  M. — Adjourned 
to  3 o'clock,  afternoon — Concluded  with 
prayer." 

The  next  day  after  the  preceding 
record  was  made,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing— 

“ Inasmuch  as  the  ministers  who  have 
protested  against  our  being  of  their  com- 
munion do  at  least  insinuate  false  reflec- 
tions against  us,  endeavouring  to  make 
people  suspect  that  we  are  receding  from 
Presbyterian  principles,  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  such  Christian  people  as  may  be 
stumbled  by  such  false  aspersions,  we 
think  it  fit  unanimously  to  declare,  that 
we  do  adhere  as  closely  and  fully  to  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  Cate- 
chisms and  Directory  as  ever  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia  [did],  in  any  of  tboir  pub- 
lick  acts  and  agreements  about  them — 
Mr.  Blair,  appointed  to  draw  up  an  account 
of  the  differences  in  our  Synod  for  eome 
years  past,  which  have  at  last  issued  in 
this  separation,  against  the  lime  of  our 
meeting  in  Synod,  that  it  may  he  prepared 
for  the  publick,  if  need  be — Mr.  G.  Ton- 
nent  appointed  to  write  an  answer  to  the 
protest  made  by  our  brethren,  wherein 
things  are  most  unjustly  represented." 

The  above  statement,  relative 
to  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  Catechisms  and  Directory, 
is  verified  by  the  records  of  the 
N.  Brunswick  Presbytery,  from 
the  time  it  was  constituted,  in  1738, 
till  it  became  a part  of  the  Synod 
of  N.  York,  in  1745.  The  whole 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  Presby- 
tery were  strictly  Presbyterian} 
nay,  they  sometimes  exercised  a 
higher  toned  Presbyterianism  than 
can  easily  be  justified.  They  not 
only  required  the  adoption  of  the 
Westminster  formularies  without 
any  qualification,  and  appointed 
renewed  trials  and  a second  Latin 
Exegesis  at  ordinations,  but  they 
claimed  a right  to  determine  what 
salaries  their  members  should  re- 
ceive fiom  the  people  who  called 
them;  and  in  one  instance  directed 
an  addition  to  be  made  to  a salary 
that  was  proposed.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  love  of  Congre- 
gationalism, or  lax  Presbyterian- 
ism, w'as  not  the  cause  of  their  se- 
paration from  the  old  Synod. 


On  the  other  side,  the  most  stre- 
nuous advocates  of  Congregation- 
alism, Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Pier- 
son, and  Mr.  Pemberton,  and  in- 
deed the  whole  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  which  was  then  the  nursery 
of  Congregationalism,  retained 
their  connexion  with  the  old  Synod, 
and  appear  to  have  been  in  great 
esteem  in  that  body — although 
constantly  pleading  and  proposing 
measures  for  the  readmission  of 
the  New  Brunswick  brethren,  till 
the  year  1745.  And  when,  at  this 
period,  they  withdrew'  and  joined 
those  who  had  seceded  four  years 
previously,  they  probably  did  it, 
not  with  the  expectation  of  foster- 
ing Congregationalism,  but  from 
their  attachments  Mr.  Whitefield, 
and  their  love  of  the  revival  of  re- 
ligion, which  he  and  Mr.  Tennent 
had  been  instrumental  in  produc- 
ing, and  which  the  New  Bruns- 
wick brethren  generally,  were  now, 
in  common  wiih  themselves,  ear- 
nestly labouring  to  promote.  They 
had  influence  enough,  when  the 
Synod  was  formed,  to  get  a refer- 
ence introduced  to  their  favourite 
adopting  act  of  1729,  of  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  Mr.  Dickenson  was 
probably  the  projector  and  author} 
and  to  this  the  others  consented, 
with  a view,  doubtless,  to  consoli- 
date the  strength  of  the  whole  par- 
ty that  stood  as  advocates  of  the 
revival  of  religion.  But  the  whole 
proceedings  of  the  Synod  of  New 
York,  while  acting  in  a separate 
capacity,  were  as  strictly  Presby- 
terial  as  those  of  the  Synod  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. The  truth  is,  it  became 
a point  of  importance  for  each 
party  to  satisfy  the  publick  that 
they  were  real  Presbyterians;  and 
thus  the  rival  Synods  were  senti- 
nels on  each  other,  in  this  parti- 
cular— One  known  Congregation- 
alist,  at  least,  the  Rev.  Jedediah 
Andrews,  and  we  believe  several 
others,  remained  with  the  old  Sy- 
nod: and  the  Synod  itself  corre- 
sponded, in  the  most  friendly  man- 
ner, with  the  Congregationalists 
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of  Connecticut.  In  every  view  of 
the  subject,  therefore,  the  opinion 
we  have  expressed,  that  it  was  not 
a difference  about  church  govern- 
ment, so  far  as  Presbyterianism 
and  Congregationalism  were  con- 
nected with  that  topick,  but  an  ef- 
fort to  awaken  a slumbering  church 
from  a state  of  spiritual  lethargy, 
and  the  effects  of  that  effort  (in 
which  human  passions,  and  infir- 
mities and  errors  too  often  appear- 
ed) that  produced  the  division  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  which  began 
in  1741,  and  continued  till  1758. 

W e are  now  prepared  to  notice 
what  we  take  to  be  two  errors  in 
the  statements  contained  in  Pro- 
fessor Miller’s  first  letter — The 
first  is  found  in  the  following  sen- 
tences. 

“ It  is  duo  to  candour  to  say,  that  the 
Congregational  part  of  the  ministers,  and 
thoso  who  sided  with  them,  appear  to  have 
been  more  ardent  in  their  piety,  than  tho 
strict  Presbyterians.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a fact,  that  they  urged  in  the 
judicatories  of  the  church,  with  peculiar 
zeal,  their  wishes  that  great  care  should 
be  exercised  respecting  the  personal  pioty 
of  candidates  for  the  holy  ministry;  and 
that  a close  examination  on  experimental 
religion  should  always  make  a part  of  tri- 
als for  license  and  ordination.” 

The  error  of  this  statement  con- 
sists in  representing  the  Congre- 
gationalists  as  leaders,  which  none 
of  them  were,  and  only  a part  of 
them  followers,  in  the  efforts  made 
to  awaken  a spirit  of  piety  in  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  to  guard 
that  church  against  the  introduc- 
tion into  her  ministry  of  men  un- 
acquainted with  experimental  re- 
ligion. Mr.  Gilbert  Tennent  was 
the  original  proposer  and  advo- 
cate of  both  these  measures;  and 
neither  he  nor  those  who  were  as- 
sociated with  him  in  the  original 
Presbytery  of  N.  Brunswick,  were 
Congrcgationalists  by  education, 
nor,  so  far  as  is  known,  by  choice 
or  preference;  unless  Mr.  Wales 
was  an  exception,  and  of  this 
there  is  no  evidence.  Besides  Mr. 
Wales,  his  first  associates  were 
his  brother  William,  John  Cross, 


and  Samuel  Blair;  and  the  addi- 
tions that  were  made  to  the  Pres- 
bytery up  to  the  year  1745,  were 
chiefly  native  Irishmen, — as  his  fa- 
ther, and  brother  Charles,  and 
Samuel  Finley,  with  several  others. 
Mr.  Treat,  who  was  an  early  and 
active  member,  was,  we  believe, 
from  New  England;  but  he  never 
appears  to  have  been  partial  to 
Congregationalism.*  In  military 
phrase,  the  battle  was  fought  and 
the  victory  won,  before  the  Con- 
gregationalists  became  open  and 
avowed  auxiliaries  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery.  We  have 
seen  that  others  joined  them,  and 
that  a Synod  was  formed,  while 
as  yet  the  leading  Congregation- 
alists,  Dickinson,  Pierson  and 
Pemberton,  with  the  whole  Pres- 
bytery to  which  they  belonged, 
had  their  standing  in  the  old  Sy- 
nod, and  were  in  fact  caressed  by 
that  body.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  they  wished  well  to  the 
same  cause  in  which  Mr.  Tennent 
and  his  associates  were  engaged, 
and  laboured  to  promote  it.  But 
as  we  have  said,  they  were  not 
leaders  but  followers  in  this  cause. 
As  early,  we  believe,  as  1742,  Mr. 
Dickinson  published  his  famous 
and  excellent  Dialogue;  but  who 
were  its  recommenders  in  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  selected  as  having 
the  most  influence  in  it?  They 
were  Gilbert  Tennent,  William 
Tennent,  Samuel  Blair,  Richard 
Treat,  Samuel  Finley  and  John 
Blair — all,  except  one,  Irishmen, 
either  by  birth,  or  by  parentage; 

* The  writer  «u  informed  by  hi*  father, 
who  waa  a cotemporary  of  Mr.  Treat,  that 
thia  excellent  man  wax  one  of  Mr.  White- 
field’s  convert*.  Mr  Treat  had  been  a set- 
tled pastor  for  somo  time,  when  tho  preach- 
ing of  Whilefield  convinced  him  that  he 
had  never  known  any  thing  of  experimen- 
tal religion.  He  was  greatly  embarrassed 
and  distressed,  and  asked  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  W.  whether  he  should  continue  to 
preach  or  desist.  VV’hitefield  advised  him 
io  continue.  He  did  so,  and  soon  became 
comfortable  in  his  own  mind,  and  a man 
of  exemplary  piety  and  great  ministerial 
usefulness. 
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and  all,  without  exception,  as  real 
and  firm  Presbyterians  as  any  in 
the  Synod  of  Philadelphia.  The 
truth  is,  that  both  among  Pres- 
byterians and  Congregationalists, 
and  quite  as  many  among  the  lat- 
ter as  the  former,  the  Whitefield- 
ian  revival  of  religion  had  bitter 
enemies — as  well  as  ardent  friends. 
The  government  of  Yale  College, 
of  which  Mr.  Clap  was  then  pre- 
sident, as  well  as  the  government 
of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  was 
hostile  to  the  revival.  David 
Urainerd,  now  celebrated  as  a pat- 
tern for  missionaries,  was, for  a sin- 
gle indiscreet  speech,  inquisitori- 
ally  sought  after  and  ascertained, 
expelled  from  Yale,  and  could  ne- 
ver obtain  a restoration.  Mr.  Fin- 
ley, afterwards  Dr.  Finley,  and  pre- 
sident of  the  college  of  New  Jer- 
sey, for  travelling  and  preaching 
in  Connecticut,  was  taken  up,  un- 
der a law  of  the  colony,  and  hand- 
ed from  one  constable  to  another, 
till  he  was  carried  out  of  the  colo- 
ny.* Professor  Miller’s  error  ap- 
pears to  have  proceeded  from  tak- 
ing for  granted,  what  indeed  the 
members  of  the  old  Synod  endea- 
voured to  have  believed,  (but  which 
their  opponents  always  strenuously 

* A pupil  of  Dr.  Finley,  the  late  Ebe- 
nczer  Hazard,  Esq.,  informed  the  writer, 
that  aa  soon  as  Dr.  Finley  had  paid  the  pe- 
nalty of  the  law,  by  being  carried  out  of 
the  colony,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
back  again. 


denied)  that  they,  and  they  only , 
were  the  strict  Presbyterians.  That 
such  was  not  the  fact,  we  think  we 
have  conclusively  shown.  A na- 
tive Irishman,  and  a strict  Pres- 
byterian, was  the  first  mover  of 
reformation  in  the  Synod  of  Phila- 
delphia. Those  who  openly  joined 
him,  when  opposed  and  cast  out, 
were  mostly  of  the  same  character, 
for  four  successive  years.  Then 
they  were  openly  joined  by  Con- 
gregationalists— who,  no  doubt, 
loved  their  cause  from  the  first, 
and  did  something  to  promote  it, 
but  who,  till  this  period,  remained 
in  connexion  and  esteem  with  the 
adversaries  of  those  with  whom 
they  at  last  formed  a connexion. 
Such  we  think  is  the  fair  state- 
ment of  facts — We  verily  believe, 
after  a laborious  investigation,  that, 
as  stated  above,  the  Synod  of  New 
York  were  as  strictly  Presbyterial 
as  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia.  In 
both  Synods,  there  were  a few 
who  retained  Congregational  pre- 
dilections, but  in  neither,  after  the 
separation,  did  these  few  indivi- 
duals oppose  the  wishes  and  the 
doings  of  the  large  majority,  who 
were  in  feeling  and  principle,  as 
well  as  in  practice,  friends  to  strict 
Presbyterian  government. 

For  want  of  space,  we  are  re- 
luctantly obliged  to  defer  our  no- 
tice of  Professor  M.’s  second  error, 
till  our  next  number. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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Napoleon. — It  appears  by  the 
last  accounts  from  Paris,  that  the 
statue  of  this  extraordinary  man 
is  about  to  be  replaced,  on  the 
column  composed  of  the  cannon 
which  he  took  from  the  hostile  ar- 
mies which  he  defeated.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  see,  in  the  follow- 
ing table  taken  from  a French  pa- 


per, the  events  and  dates  by  which 
his  life  and  death  were  distin- 
guished. 

Napoleon  bom  Aog,  15, 1769 

Entered  the  school  at  Brionne  1779 
Passed  to  that  of  Paris  1783 

Lieut,  in  the  1st  of  Artillery  at  La 

Fere  Sept.  1,  1785 

Captain  Feb.  6,  1792 
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Major  Oct.  19,  1793 

General  of  Brigade  Feb.  6,  1794 

General  of  Divieion  Oct.  16,  1795 

General  in  Chief  of  the  Army,  In- 
terior Oct.  26, 1795 

General  in  Chief  of  the  Army  of 

Italy  Feb.  23,  1796 

First  Consul  Aug.  13, 1799 

Consul  for  Life  Aug.  2,  1802 

Emperor  May  18, 1803 

Crowned  Dec.  2,  1804 

First  abdication  at  Fontain- 

bleau  April  11,1814 

Mounts  the  throne  again  March  20, 1815 
Second  abdication  June  22,  1815 

Landed  at  St.  Helena  Oct.  16, 1815 

Died  May  5,  1821. 

Chloride  of  Soda  is  said,  in  the  London 
Lancet — a medical  work — to  be  an  effec- 
tual cure  for  a burn.  It  is  stated  in  that 
journal,  as  an  example,  that  an  attorney 
in  attempting  to  put  out  the  flames  that 
had  attacked  the  curtains  of  his  bed,  got 
his  hands  burned,  blistered,  but  not  broken. 
He  sent  for  a couple  of  quarts  of  the  lo- 
tion, (4  oz.  of  the  solution  to  a pint  of  wa- 
ter) had  it  poured  in  soup  plates,  wrapped 
his  hands  in  lint,  as  no  skin  was  broken; 
and  so  kept  them  for  some  time.  Next 
morning  he  was  so  perfectly  well  that 
only  one  small  dried  patch  of  burn  re- 
mained ; yet  an  hour  and  a half  bad  elapsed 
before  the  application.  It  is  added  that 
the  same  remedy  is  sufficient  to  heal 
scalds  and  a black  eye . 

Rouses.  Inhabitants. 


In  London  there  are  174,000 

Paris  45,000 

Naples  40,000 

Vienna  7.5(H) 

St.  Petersburg!!  9,500 


1,400,000 

774.000 

360.000 

300.000 

450.000 
a state  of 


Mount  Vesuvius  has  been 
eruption  since  tbe  28th  of  May,  and  is 
daily  thronged  with  thousands,  many  of 
whom  pass  the  night  at  the  brink  of  tbe 
crater ; among  them  are  considerable  num- 
bers of  English.  At  about  fifty  paces  from 
the  burning  bed  of  lava,  booths  are  erect- 
ed for  supplying  refreshments. 

A Petrifaction. — Bsron  Steuben  died  of 
apoplexy  at  Steuben,  Oneida  Co.  N.  Y.  in 
November,  1795.  Agreeably  to  his  re- 
quest his  remains  were  wrapped  in  his 
cloak,  enclosed  in  a plain  coffin,  and  depo- 
sited in  a grave  without  a stone.  Many 

Sears  after,  we  learn  by  a memoir  in  the 
1.  Y.  Com.  Advertiser,  his  body  was  dis- 
interred for  the  purpose  of  burial  in  ano- 
ther place,  and  it  was  found  to  have  pass- 
ed into  a state  of  complete  petrifaction, 
and  is  believed  to  remain  in  that  state  of 
preservation  to  this  day.  The  features  of 
nis  face  were  as  unchanged  as  on  the  day 
of  his  interment. 

Beech  Trees  proof  against  Electrical 
Fluid. — A correspondent  of  tho  American 


Farmer  states,  that  it  is  a very  common 
opinion  among  surveyors  and  woodsmen 
of  the  western  states,  that  the  beech  tree 
possesses  the  non-conducting  power  as- 
cribed Lu  the  cedar.  “ I presume,”  says 
he,  “ I have  passed  a hundred  oaks  which 
have  been  stricken,  and  although  beech  is 
more  common  than  any  other  timber,  I 
have  not  discovered  one  of  that  kind.” 

The  Roly  Bible  in  Canton. — A second 
edition  of  the  Bible  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished at  the  Anglo-Chincse  College,  Ma- 
lacca ; it  is  a large  and  beautiful  octavo  in 
21  volumes,  and  has  been  printed  with 
new  blocks. 

Ten  Miles  of  Paper. — Psper  used  to  be 
sold  by  the  sheot,  the  quire,  or  tbe  ream  ; 
but  in  “ the  march  of  improvement,"  sta- 
tionary will  not  remain  stationary,  and  so 
it  is  now  sold  by  measure.  The  following 
order  was  received  from  a pottery  firm  the 
other  day.  The  writer,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, gives  his  orders  with  as  much  in- 
difference as  though  they  were  not  at  all 
extraordinary  : — “ Gentlemen — Please  to 
send  us  ten  miles  of  your  best  printing 
tissue  paper,  in  length  ; 6 miles  to  be  30 
inches  broad, 4 miles,  22  inches  broad — to 
be  wrapped  on  wooden  rollers,  according 
to  the  plan  given  to  Mr.  George  Fourdn- 
nier.”  The  object  of  having  the  paper  of 
such  great  length  is,  that  it  may  be  print- 
ed from  engraved  cylinders,  in  the  same 
way  as  calicoes,  &c London  paper. 

The  first  newspaper  was  printed  in  Eng- 
land in  1559,  and  is  entitled  "The  English 
Mercuric, ” which,  by  authority,  was  im- 
printed at  London,  by  Christopher  Baker, 
her  Highness's  (Queen  Elizabeth)  printer. 

Fredericksburg,  ( Fir.)  Aug.  28. 

Earthquake. — A smart  shock  of  an 
earthquake  was  felt  in  this  place  about 
half  past  six  o'clock  yesterday  morning, 
accompanied  by  a loud  rumbling  noise. 
Its  duration  was  probably  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen seconds.  The  vibration  was  very 
sensible,  rattling  tbe  glass  in  the  windows, 
and  shaking  the  furniture  in  the  houses. 
Many  persons  were  considerably  alarmed. 
It  was  indeed  the  severest  shock  remem- 
bered ever  to  have  been  felt  in  this  place. 
Its  course  was  nearly  from  west  to  east. 

Fire  Escape. — A late  London  paper 
gives  an  account  of  the  trial  of  a very 
simple  invention  for  rescuing  persons  from 
the  chambers  of  houses  on  fire,  when  re- 
treat by  the  staircase  is  cut  off.  The  ap- 
paratus of  a broad  sheet  of  canvas,  with 
numerous  loop  holos  at  the  border,  to  ad- 
mit tho  grasp  of  persons  in  attendance  in 
the  stretching  of  the  sheet.  The  foroman 
and  firemen  of  the  Protoctor  Fire  Office, 
and  a considerable  number  of  scientifick 
and  other  persons  were  present.  The  can- 
vas being  stretched  by  the  assistance  of 
tho  firemen,  a young  man,  sergeant  of 
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police,  and  other  persons,  leaped  several 
times  from  the  roof  and  other  parts  of  the 
house,  and  alighted  in  perfect  safety.  Se- 
veral magistrates  and  distinguished  per- 
sons witnessed  the  proceedings,  and  seem- 
ed convinced  that,  of  every  moans  of  res- 
cuing the  inmates  of  houses,  when  on  fire, 
from  tho  risk  of  perishing  in  the  flames, 
this  simple  canvas  sheet  is  the  most  ef- 
fective, the  most  portable,  and  the  most 
certain  of  being  adopted  as  an  effectual 
life  preserver. 

Cream. — G.  Carter,  Esq.,  of  England, 
has  published  a new  method  of  obtaining 
cream  from  milk,  by  which  more  cream  is 
obtained  than  in  the  common  wav.  It  is 
a 3 follows:  a four-sided  vessel  twelve  inch- 
es long,  eight  wide,  and  six  deep,  is  form- 
ed of  zinc,  having  a false  bottom  at  half 
the  depth ; and  a perforated  zinc  plate 
made  to  fit  the  vessel  and  lie  upon  the 
false  bottom. — Pour  the  new  milk  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  vessel,  and  let  it  stand 
twelve  hours;  then  through  an  aperture 
or  “ lip"  left  for  the  purpose,  pour  as  much 
boiling  water  into  the  lower  part,  and  let 
it  stand  twelve  hours  longer.  The  cream 
will  be  so  thick  that  it  might  be  lifted  off 
with  the  thumb  and  finger ; but  the  better 
way  is  to  lift  up  the  perforated  plate  by 
rings  at  the  ends,  and  the  cream  is  com- 
pletely separated  without  being  at  all  mix- 
ed with  milk;  from  numerous  experiments 
it  appears  that  in  this  way,  four  gallons  of 
milk  will  yield  4 A pints  of  “ clotted  cream,” 
and  40  ounces  or  butter,  being  an  increase 
of  12$  per  cent,  of  cream  ana  11  per  cent, 
of  butter,  over  the  common  method. 

The  following  statistical  infor- 
mation is  furnished  by  the  Stated 
Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  along 
with  the  printed  minutes  of  that 
body  for  1833. 

This  portion  of  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Christ  in  the  world,  under  one  general  as- 
sembly of  Bishops  and  Ruling  Elders, 
styled  Commissioners,  which,  with  the 
Delegates  from  Corresponding  Bodies,  in 
May  last,  consisted  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-four  persons,  comprehends,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  now  in  my  posses- 
sion, twenty-two  Synods ; one  hundred  and 
eleven  Presbyteries;  eighten  hundred  and 
fifty-five  ordained  Bishops;  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  Licentiates,  making  two  thou- 
sand and  seventy  preachers  of  the  Gos- 
pel; two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  Candi- 
dates in  a state  of  preparation  for  the  mi- 
nistry; twenty -five  hundred  churches: 
and  two  hundred  thirty-three  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eighty  Communicants. 
Our  increase  during  the  last  year  has  been 


in  Bishops,  one  hundred  and  twenty -five; 
in  Licentiates  ten;  in  Candidates,  nine; 
in  ordained  and  licensed  preachers,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  ; in  Churches  one 
hundred  and  nineteen ; and  in  Communi- 
cants sixteen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty-two.  The  Communicants  added  on 
examination  last  year  were  twenty-three 
thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-six;  being 
ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  fourteen 
less  than  were  reported  in  1832,  as  added 
in  the  same  way.  Seven  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty-two  were  added  last 
year  by  certificate  from  other  churches, 
or  passed  from  one  of  our  congregations 
to  another,  being  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  more  than  were  received  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  year  previous.  The  total 
of  additions  now  reported  is  thirty-thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight.  Of 
these,  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty-six,  must  be  considered  as  equal  to 
the  number  of  persons  who  have  deceased, 
or  been  dismissed  or  suspended,  or  who 
were  at  the  time  of  making  the  reports  in 
a state  of  transition  from  the  care  of  one 
session  to  another,  or  who  for  some  rea- 
son have  not  been  reported  as  members: 
leaving,  as  above  stated,  the  net  gain  of 
communicants  of  1833,  over  the  whole 
number  of  1832,  at  sixteen  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty-two.  The  baptisms 
now  roturned  amount  to  twenty-one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twenty  : of  which 
six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  were 
of  adults,  fourteen  thousand  and  thirty- 
fivo  of  infants,  and  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-five  of  persons  not  distinguished. 
Tho  baptisms  of  1832,  exceeded  those  of 
1833,  by  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-three.  The  funds  reported  as  hav- 
ing been  collected  in  the  year  preceding 
the  meeting  of  the  last  General  Assem- 
bly were,  for  missionary  purposes,  seventy- 
six  thousand  four  hundred  twenty  dollars 
and  thirty-nine  cents;  for  defraying  the 
expenses  of  Commissioners  to  the  Assem- 
bly, four  thousand  six-hundred  eighty-nine 
dollars  and  fifty-eight  cents;  for  different 
Theological  Seminaries,  six  thousand 
three  hundred  and  eleven  dollars  and 
twenty-three  cents;  for  the  education  of 
poor  and  pious  youth,  principally  with  re- 
ference to  their  becoming  ministers  of  the 

fospel,  forty-seven  thousand  one  hundred 
fly-three  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents ; and 
for  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  As- 
sembly, eight  hundred  ninety-two  dollars 
and  eighty-seven  cents ; which  give  a total 
of  one  hundred  thirty-five  thousand  four 
hundred  Bixty-seven  dollars  and  seventy- 
two  cents  collected  for  charitable  uses. 

This  sum  is  less  than  the  total  for  the 
same  objects  in  1832,  by  two  thousand 
threo  hundred  fifty-one  dollars  and  sixty- 
seven  cents.  Eleven  Presbyteries  have 
made  no  returns  of  any  collections;  and 
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four  have  reported  only  on  the  Commis- 
sioners' Fund. 

In  all  the  Presbyteries  there  are  several 
churches  which  have  made  no  reports  on 
any  subject,  for  some  time  past ; and  some 
which  have  never  returned  so  much  as 
the  number  of  their  communicants  since 
1 have  been  Stated  Clerk.  Our  statistics, 
however,  are  much  more  complete  than 
they  formerly  were  ; and  must  be  regard- 
ed as  a near  approximation  to  an  exact 
statement  of  the  numbers  and  operations 
of  our  whole  body. 

With  lamentation  that  it  should  be  ne- 
cessary, we  state  the  fact  of  tho  suspen- 
sion of  three  of  our  ministers  during  the 
last  year  ; two  of  these  for  intemperance 
in  drink,  and  one  for  heresy  in  doctrine. 

Latest  inttlligenct  from  the  River  JVt- 
gtr — The  expedition  fitted  out  in  Liver- 
pool about  a year  since,  by  a company  of 
enterprising  merchants  for  the  purpose  of 
navigating  the  river  Niger,  with  a view  of 
opening  a communication  between  the  in- 
terior of  Africa  and  England,  has  not  met 
with  the  success  which  all  hoped  would 
have  resulted  from  an  undertaking,  in 
which  nothing  was  wanting  which  prudent 
care  and  forethought  could  supply,  to  se- 
cure the  objects  of  the  voyage. 

Two  steam  boats,  built  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  one  of  wood,  and  the  other  of 
cast  iron,  the  latter  drawing  but  two  and 
a half  feet  of  water,  were  tho  means  by 
which  the  object  was  to  be  effected.  A 
brig  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  tons 
accompanied  the  steamboats,  containing  a 
quantity  of  coal  and  such  articles  of  mer- 
chandise as  would  meet  a ready  sale  with 
tho  natives,  and  assist  them  in  their  pro- 
gress up  the  river. 

These  vessels  were  well  manned  and 
armed  ; mounting  together,  twenty  one 
guns,  besides  muskets,  pistols,  cutlasses 
and  boarding-pikes,  for  every  individual 
on  board — a force  sufficient  to  keep  at  bay 
the  concentrated  forces  of  all  the  petty  so- 
vereigns whose  territories  border  upon  the 
Niger,  should  they  attempt  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  the  expedition. — Two  officers 
of  the  royal  navy  accompanied  the  squad- 
ron at  tho  request  of  the  admiralty,  for 
purposes  of  a scientifick  nature;  and  a 
gentleman  of  talents  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices as  a surgeon  and  naturalist.  Mr. 
Lairs,  a distinguished  merchant  of  Liver- 
pool, acted  as  director  and  supercargo,  and 
Richard  Lander,  the  African  traveller,  as 
guide,  interpreter  and  general  adviser  of 
the  expedition. 

Great  interest  has  been  felt  in  England 
as  woll  as  in  the  United  States,  for  tho 
success  of  this  great  undertaking,  which 
was  to  open  the  hitherto  inaccessible  por- 
tions of  that  great  continent,  to  the  en- 
terprise of  the  trading  community. 

This  immense  and  luxuriant  country, 

Ch.  Mv.—Vol.  XI. 


studded  with  populous  cities,  towns  and 
villages,  watered  by  the  majestick  Niger, 
wh  icn  flows  through  it  for  two  thousand 
five  hundred  milea,  receiving  ns  many  tri* 
butary  streams  as  our  own  Mississippi, 
presents  inanv  objects  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  England  as  well  as  America ; 
and  truly  has  it  been  said  by  a writer  in 
the  United  Service  Journal,  “ What  a 
field  is  here  displayed  for  mercantile  ad- 
venture ! What  an  opening  for  the  trade 
of  Great  Britain!  What  a market  for  her 
languishing  manufactures!  What  a mesne 
of  striking  at  the  heart  of  the  slave  trade, 
by  introducing  civilization  and  industry 
across  tho  very  route  of  the  principal  Cat- 
filas.  What  a harvest  for  geographical 
and  other  science,  in  exploring  the  Niger 
and  its  tributary  streams.  What  an  op- 
portunity for  missionaries  to  spread  the 
light  of  the  gospel ! in  the  focus  of  idola- 
try and  superstition.  What  a glorioua 
chance  of  converting  myriads  of  heathen 
nations;  and  of  substituting  for  ignorance, 
cruelty  and  barbarism,  the  blessed  doc- 
trines of  peace,  good  will  and  eternal  sal- 
vation.” 

Publick  expectation  has  been  much  ex- 
cited by  late  accounts  of  the  progress  and 
hopes  of  the  expedition.  The  last  letters 
received  in  England  from  Mr.  Lander  were 
of  the  most  cheering  nature  : but  we  have 
beon  favoured  with  the  perusal  of  a letter, 
received  on  Tuesday  last,  from  captain 
Pearce,  of  the  Agenors,  of  this  city,  dated 
at  Prince's  Island,  by  which  we  regret  to 
learn  that  the  English  adventurers  had  not 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  objects  of 
their  voyage ; or  at  least  they  had  mol  with 
unforeseen  difficulties,  which  had  greatly 
retarded  its  progress. 

Mr  Lander,  after  being  aix  montha  on 
the  Niger,  had  only  ascended  the  river  as 
far  as  tho  mouth  of  the  Tchadda,  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  milea  from  its  mouth. 
This  point  was  not  reached  without  much 
fighting  with  the  natives,  who  continually 
opposed  his  progress;  and  consequently 
he  was  unable  to  trade  but  little  with  them. 
The  fatal  disease  which  has  arrested  the 
progress  of  so  many  British  adventurers, 
in  attempting  to  exploro  these  inhospitable 
regions,  had  made  drendful  bavock  among 
his  people.  Twenty-three  have  died  of 
sickness — which  compelled  the  expedition 
to  remain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tchadda, 
until  they  could  obtain  a reinforcement  of 
men,  as  welt  as  provisions  suited  for  the 
voyage.  Eor  this  purpose  Mr.  Lander  had 
left  the  steamboats  and  descended  the  ri- 
ver Nun,  where  he  procured  new  recruits 
and  a supply  of  provisions,  and  was  Ibeu 
on  his  way  back  in  the  schooner  Dove,  the 
tender  of  the  Agenora  ; which  vessel  was 
to  convey  him  to  Brass  Town,  in  the  Bras- 
sa  country,  a few  milea  from  the  coast, 
where,  after  assisting  captain  Pearce  in 
3 II 
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getting  in  the  cargo  of  tho  Agenora,  (the 
latter  having  lost  six  men  by  Bickness,  and 
the  supercargo,  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Anthony, 
having  been  accidentally  killed  by  the 
bursting  of  a gun,)  he  intended  pushing 
up  the  Niger  with  all  despatch,  in  order 
to  rejoin  his  companions. 


Hopes  may  therefore  be  indulged  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  expedition.  Should 
it  fail,  it  will  not  be  for  the  want  of  any 
exertion  which  can  bo  made  by  skill,  in- 
dustry and  perseverance. — from  the  Pro- 
vidence Literary  Journal. 
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Few  if  any  of  our  readers  but 
must  have  heard  of  the  decision 
lately  made  by  the  High  Court  of 
Errors  in  New  Jersey,  relative  to 
a controversy  among  the  Friends 
or  Quakers — the  Orthodox  on  one 
side  and  the  Hicksites  on  the  other 
— relative  to  some  property  to 
which  each  party  laid  claim.  The 
decision  made,  it  appears,  turned 
on  the  answer  to  be  given  to  the 
question  or  inquiry— which  of 
these  parties  is  to  be  regarded  as 
representing  the  real  Quaker  com- 
munity, as  ascertained  from  the 
principles  and  usages  which  have 
obtained  among  Friends,  from  the 
origin  of  that  denomination?  The 
decision,  it  is  known,  was  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Orthodox;  but  few 
of  our  readers,  probably,  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  establish- 
ed, and  the  scope  of  the  pleadings 
employed,  in  the  course  of  the  tri- 
al. The  principle,  moreover,  on 
which  the  decision  was  made,  is 
of  wide  application,  in  all  contro- 
versies about  property  among  di- 
vided religious  sects.  We  there- 
fore think  that  the  following  arti- 
cle, taken  from  the  Trenton  Em- 
porium, may  properly  be  placed 
under  the  head  of  Religious  Intel- 
ligence, and  may  afford  interesting 
and  profitable  information  to  Pres- 
byterians, and  indeed  to  all  reli- 
gious denominations  in  our  coun- 
try. 

THE  GREAT  QUAKER  CAUSE, 

As  it  is  termed,  tins  been  decided  by  the 
highest  state  tribunal.  The  interest  taken 
by  tho  community  in  the  history  and  ter- 


mination of  this  suit,  will  justify  the 
space  this  brief  statement  occupies  in  our 
paper. 

It  is  a matter  of  publick  notoriety,  that 
from  the  year  1823  to  1627,  a difference 
of  sentiment,  either  in  relation  to  funda- 
mental doctrines  or  important  articles  of 
discipline,  had  arisen  among  the  society 
of  Friends;  which  in  the  latter  year  pro- 
duced a separation  of  the  Society. — Prior 
to  this  separation,  the  two  parties  were 
known  by  the  appellation  of  “ Orthodox" 
and  “ Hicksites,”  the  first  from  their  al- 
leged adherence  to  the  faith  of  the  early 
Friends ; and  the  last  from  their  partiality 
towards  Elias  Hicks,  a favourite  speaker 
with  them,  although  they  also  claimed  to 
believo  with  early  Friends.  Upon  the  se- 
paration, diapules  about  the  lerge  property 
held  by  the  society  naturally  arose,  to  de- 
termine one  of  which,  in  1823,  this  pre- 
sent suit  was  brought  into  Chancery. 

A bill  for  relief  was  filed  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  by  Jos.  Hendrickson  com- 
plainant, against  Thomas  L.  Shot-well  de- 
fondant, to  foreclose  a mortgage  given  by 
the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff  as  treasurer 
of  the  preparative  meeting  of  Friends  for 
Chesterfield,  for  the  suin  of  two  thousand 
dollars.  This  sum  was  part  of  a trust 
fund,  raised  by  contributions  in  1790,  by 
tho  members  of  the  meeting,  and  placed 
under  the  control  of  truatoes  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  it  Hendrickson  was  tile  trea- 
surer chosen  by  the  Orthodox ; tho  Hicks- 
ites had,  since  the  separation,  elected  Sta- 
cy Decow  treasurer,  who  claimed  payment 
of  the  money,  as  the  proper  representa- 
tive of  the  trustees. 

Shotwcll,  who  at  that  time  was  not  a 
member  of  either  society,  finding  himself 
thus  placed  between  two  fires,  for  his  own 
safety,  in  1829,  filed  a bill  of  interpleader, 
desiring  that  both  treasurers  might  be 
brought  into  court,  and  each  party  there 
compelled  to  make  out  his  title  to  tho  mo- 
ney. This  brought  the  disputants  face  to 
face  in  court,  where  the  right  of  property 
was  to  bo  determined  on  the  question, 
“ which  is  the  true  society  of  Friends  ?” 

In  showing  forth,  on  behalf  of  the  Or- 
thodox, their  exclusive  right  to  that  title, 
Hendrickson  stated  their  belief  to  be  “ in 
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those  doctrines  always  held  and  maintain- 
ed by  the  society  of  Friends  or  people  call- 
ed Quakers;  to  wit: 

First — Though  they  have  seldom  used 
the  word  “ Trinity,"  they  behove  in  the 
existence  of  tho  Father,  the  Son  or  Word, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit — that  the  Son  was 
God  and  became  flesh — that  there  is  one 
God  and  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things — 
that  there  is  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
whom  all  things  wero  made,  and  who  was 
glorified  with  the  Father  before  the  world 
began,  who  is  God  over  all  blessed  forever 
— that  thero  is  one  Holy  Spirit,  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Father  and  tho  Son,  the  lead- 
er and  sanctifier  and  comforter  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  that  these  three  are  one,  tho  Fa- 
ther, the  Word,  and  the  Spirit. 

Second — They  believe  in  the  atonement 
— that  the  divine  and  human  nature  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  the  Saviour,  were  united — 
that  thus  united  he  suffered;  and  that 
through  his  sufferings,  death  and  resur- 
rection, he  atoned  for  the  sins  of  men ; 
that  the  Son  of  God  in  the  fulness  of  time 
took  flesh,  became  perfect  man,  according 
to  the  flesh,  descended  and  came  of  tho 
seed  of  Abraham  and  David,  that  being 
with  God  from  all  eternity,  being  himself 
God,  and  also  in  time  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  man,  through  him  is  the  good- 
ness and  love  of  God  conveyed  to  man- 
kind; and  that  by  him  man  receivetb  and 
partaketh  of  these  mercies ; that  ho  took 
upon  him  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  his 
holy  body  and  blood  was  an  offering  and 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

Third — They  beliere  the  Scriptures  are 
given  by  inspiration,  and  when  rightly  in- 
terpreted are  unerring  guides,  able  to 
make  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus — that  the  Spirit  still  operates 
on  tho  souls  of  men,  and  in  so  doing  fur- 
nishes the  primary  rule  of  faith ; that  tho 
Scriptures  must  bo  socondary,in  reference 
to  this  primary  source  whence  they  pro- 
ceed ; but  as  the  dictates  of  the  Spirit  are 
always  true  and  uniform,  all  idea  and 
views  which  any  person  may  entertain  re- 
pugnant to  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures, 
must  proceed  from  falso  lights." 

These  being  the  doctrines  of  the  pre- 
sent Orthodox,  and  by  them  alleged  to 
have  been  held  by  early  Friends; — Hen- 
drickson proceeded  to  state  what  wero  the 
doctrines  of  the  opposing  party.  He  as- 
cribes to  them — 

“ First — They  believe  Jesus  Christ  was 
a mere  man,  divinely  inspired,  partaking 
more  largely  of  that  inspiration  than  other 
men;  but  that  others,  by  resorting  to  the 
same  means  and  exertions  may  receive  as 
reat  a measure  ofdivine  inspiration — that 
o,  and  the  apoalles  and  prophets,  cannot 
be,  and  have  not  been,  set  above  other  men 
— they  disbelieve  his  partaking  of  the  di- 


vine as  well  as  human  nature— that  he  is 
one  and  tho  same  essence  with  God. 

“ Second — They  deny  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement,  and  contend  that  man  may 
have  access  to  his  God,  without  any  Me- 
diator— they  contend  that  the  crucifixion 
and  sufferings  of  Christ,  if  an  atonement 
at  all,  were  an  atonement  only  for  the  le- 
gal sins  of  the  Jews. 

“ Third — They  deny  the  divine  inspi- 
ration of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  hold 
that  they  contain  doctrines  and  injunctions 
which  arc  incorrect,  and  that  they  are  a 
mere  shadow.” 

Stacy  Decow,  on  behalf  of  tho  Hicks- 
ite  party,  in  his  answer  to  the  bill  of  in- 
terpleader, filed  by  Sholwell,  studiously 
avoids  a detailed  exposition  of  doctrines; 
alleging  that  “the  society  of  Friends  ac- 
knowledge no  head  but  Christ,  and  no 
principle  of  authority  or  government  in 
the  church,  but  the  love  and  power  of 
God  operating  on  the  heart,  and  thence 
influencing  the  judgment,  and  producing 
a unity  of  feeling,  brotherly  sympathy 
and  condescension  to  each  other.  The 
great  fundamental  principle  of  the  soci- 
ety, the  divine  light  and  power  operating 
on  tho  soul,  being  acknowledged  by  all  its 
members  as  the  effectual  bond  of  union, 
the  right  of  each  individual  to  judge  of 
tho  true  meaning  of  Scripture  testimony 
rolating  to  doctrines  of  Christianity,  ac- 
cording to  tho  best  evidenco  in  his  own 
mind,  uncontrolled  by  tho  arbitrary  dic- 
tation of  his  equally  fallible  fellow-man, 
hath  been,  as  well  tacitly,  as  explicitly  ac- 
knowledged by  the  society.”  He  alleges, 
that  the  first  difficulties  and  final  separa- 
tion grew  out  of'an  attempt  “ by  a few  in- 
dividuals, (now  of  the  Orthodox  party,) 
who  had  long  been  continued  in  important 
stations,  gradually  and  covertly  attempting 
to  assume  and  arrogate  authority  over  bre- 
thren never  delegated  to  them,  and  at- 
tempted to  impose  upon  the  Yearly  Mooting 
a document,  in  a form  designed  to  operate 
as  a written  creed,  adapted  to  their  peculi- 
ar views,  and  believed  also  to  have  been  in- 
tended as  an  instrument  of  attack  upon 
some  faithful,  worthy  fellow-members, 
against  whom  they  had  conceived  person- 
al oflbncc,  and  subversive  of  that  freedom 
of  thought  and  individual  opinion,  which 
the  society  of  Friends  had  always  che- 
rished and  maintained  as  an  unalienable 
right." 

Decow  further  insists,  “ that  the  ques- 
tions and  facts,  set  forth  by  Hendrickson 
in  tho  original  bill,  in  relation  to  the  schism 
in  the  society  of  Friends,  and  discrepan- 
cies among  them  in  regard  to  matters  of 
faith  and  discipline,  if  they  exist  as  is 
stated,  which  he  by  no  meanc  admits,  can- 
not lawfully  or  equitably  affect  the  right  of 
the  fund  belonging  to  the  said  Chesterfield 
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Preparative  Meeting — that  the  legitimate 
inquiry  before  the  court  respects  the  right 
of  property,  and  that  no  court  have  a right 
to  institute  an  inquest  into  the  consciences 
or  faith  of  members  of  religious  societies 
or  associations,  or  subject  them  to  the  or- 
deal of  a creed  prepared  by  those  claiming 
adversely,  in  order  to  disfranchise  or  de- 
prive them  of  their  legal  rights.”  He  fur- 
ther describes  the  policy  of  the  society  of 
Friends,  as  being  that  of  “ a pure  demo- 
cracy, all  its  members  having  equal  rights 
os  brethren  and  sisters;  neither  ministers, 
elders,  overseers,  clerks,  or  other  officers 
having  any  eminence  over  their  brethren, 
in  right,  authority,  rank,  or  privilege — 
and  carries  this  principle  of  equality 
throughout  all  the  ramifications  of  their 
government.  “ That  all  propositions,  ques- 
tions, or  other  matters  properly  submitted 
to  any  meeting,  were  to  be  determined  by 
the  voice  of  the  majority  present. 

Each  party  gives  its  own  version  of  the 
transactions  immediately  preceding  and 
subsequent  to  the  separation  of  the  yearly 
meeting  of  Philadelphia,  in  1827,  in  which 
there  is  less  collision  about  facts,  than 
about  the  motives  and  vicwB  that  led  to 
the  facts. 

Upon  the  matter  thus  presented  to  tho 
Chancellor,  the  parties  were  referred  to 
a master,  before  whom,  all  tho  facts  con- 
sidered material  in  tho  cause  were  to  be 
made  manifest.  In  glancing  over  nearly 
a thousand  pages  of  evidence,  taken  be- 
fore the  master,  wo  gather,  that  the  prin- 
cipal points  endeavoured  to  be  maintained 
by  the  parties,  were  : 

By  the  Orthodox. — Their  belief,  as  set 
forth  in  the  answer  and  original  bill  of 
Hendrickson — its  identity  with  the  belief 
of  early  Friends — the  spurious  character 
of  the  Hicksite  doctrines,  and  their  re- 
pugnance to  those  entertained  by  early 
Friends— that  the  separation  of  the  soci- 
ety grew  out  of  the  attempt  to  spread  the 
spurious  sentiments  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  suppress  them  on  the  other — and  that 
the  Hicksites  were  unsound  and  unlike 
ancient  Friends  :n  belief,  and  seceders  by 
their  own  acts ; that  the  society  of  Friends 
were  never,  in  their  meetings,  governed 
by  the  voice  of  the  majority,  but  by  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  gathered  by  the 
clerk. 

By  the  Hicksites — That  their  belief  and 
that  of  early  Friends  were  the  same,  and 
that  they  believed  in  the  Scriptures,  both 
of  which  points  they  maintained  in  so 
many  words,  without  permitting  them- 
selves in  more  trivial  particulars,  to  be 
dragged  into  details,  expositions  or  expla- 
nations. That  they  were  not  separatists 
or  seceders,  but  were  composed  of  a ma- 
jority of  the  Friends  belonging  to  the 
Philadelphia  yearly  meeting.  That  they 
were  not  followers  of  Elias  Hicks,  but  of 


George  Fox : that  there  was  no  power  in 
temporal  courts  to  inquire  into  spiritual 
things,  and  they  therefore  declined  an- 
swering questions  touching  doctrines. 
They  did  not  accuse  the  Orthodox  of  hav- 
ing departed  from  the  belief  of  Friends, 
and  were  willing  to  share  the  property  ac- 
cording to  numbers.  Their  contest  in  this 
suit  was  only  for  their  share,  and  not  for 
the  whole. 

Upon  these  pleadings  and  this  testimo- 
ny, the  case  came  on  for  a hearing  before 
the  late  Chief  Justice  Ewing  and  Associ- 
ate Justice  Drake,  sitting  as  Masters  in 
Chancery.  It  was  there  argued  by  George 
Wood,  Esq.  and  Isaac  H.  Williamson, 
Esq.  on  behalf  of  Hendrickson ; and  by 
Gen.  Wall  and  Samuel  L.  Southard,  Esq. 
on  behalf  of  Decow,  defendant  In  their 
opinions  read  before  the  Chancellor,  both 
judges  concurred  in  the  power  of  the 
Court  to  inquire  into  the  religious  doc- 
trines of  that  Society,  in  order  to  settle 
and  direct  a trust  reposed  in  that  society. 
On  the  main  question,  as  to  which  consti- 
tuted the  real  society  of  Friends,  although 
taking  different  grounds,  they  both  ar- 
rived at  the  same  conclusion ; the  Chief 
Justice  being  of  opinion  that  the  Hicks- 
ito  party  had  made  themselves  seceders 
by  their  acts ; while  Chief  Justice  Drake 
maintained  that  they  were  a new  sect, 
holding  doctrines  entirely  repugnant  to 
those  held  by  tho  early  Friends.  In  con- 
formity to  these  opinions,  a decree  in 
Chancery  was  made  in  favour  of  the  Or- 
thodox claim  ; and  upon  which  the  appeal 
to  tho  High  Court  of  Errors,  just  deter- 
mined, was  brought. 

The  cause  on  appeal  has  been  argued 
by  Messrs.  Wall  and  Southard,  for  the 
appellant,  and  Wood  and  Frelinghuysen, 
for  the  appellee,  in  a manner  satisfactory 
to  their  numerous  clients,  and  eliciting 
the  admiration  of  the  hundreds  who  heard 
them.  The  ingenuity,  research,  legal  pro- 
fundity, argumentative  skill  and  glowing 
oratory,  which  successively  intermingled, 
continually  held  the  ear  of  the  Court  in 
respectful  attention,  and  delighted  the  nu- 
merous auditory,  by  (hose  who  have  heard 
these  gentlemen,  may  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  Mr.  Southard  closed,  and 
the  case  was  submitted  to  the  Court  on 
the  morning  of  Wednesday  last.  On 
Thursday,  at  4 o'clock,  P.  M.  the  council 
having  maturely  considered  the  weighty 
question,  affirmed  the  decree  of  the 
Court  below,  by  a verdict  as  follows: 

To  affirm — Board,  of  Bergen;  Wood, 
of  Morris;  Merble,  of  Sussex;  Clark,  of 
Hunterdon;  McDowell,  of  Middlesex; 
Green,  of  Somerset;  Seeley,  (Governor) 
of  Cumberland. 

To  reverse — Champion,  of  Burlington; 
Holmes,  of  Monmouth  ; Clawson,  of  Sa- 
lem ; Townsend,  of  Cape  May. 
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Each  party  to  pa;  their  own  coats. 

After  the  opinion  of  the  Court  was  de- 
livered, the  President  made  the  following 
communication,  viz: 

“The  Court  would  moat  earnestly  re- 
commend to  the  parties  interested  in  the 
present  controversy,  to  make  a speedy 
and  amicable  adjustment  of  all  their  dis- 
putes and  difficulties. 

Wo  have  always  regretted  to  see  these 
religious  controversies  brought  into  our 
Courts  of  Justice:  it  has  a demoralizing 
influence  on  society  ; is  a stumbling  block 
to  the  unconverted;  and  a source  of  great 
joy  and  rejoicing  to  the  infidel. 

It  is  therefore  the  sincere  desire  of  the 
Court,  that  all  parties  concerned  will  make 
every  effort  in  their  power  to  effect  a 
speedy  compromise  of  their  difficulties,  on 
such  just  and  equitable  principles  as  may 
properly  become  those  who  profess  to  be 
influenced  by  the  light  within,  the  Spirit 
of  God  operating  on  sincere  and  honest 
hearts." 

The  decision  was  listened  to  in  breath- 
less suspense  by  the  crowd  assembled, 
more  than  one  half  of  which,  perhaps, 
was  composed  of  those  considering  thom- 
selves  directly  affected  by  its  character. 


WESTERN  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  SO- 
CIETY. 

We  have  received  and  perused, 
with  much  pleasure,  the  Chroni- 
nicle  of  this  society,  for  the 
months  of  July  and  August.  We 
have  not  room  for  extracts  of  much 
length,  in  our  present  number,  and 
there  are  no  very  short  articles. 
We  are  not  informed  to  what  ex- 
tent the  Chronicle  is  circulated;  but 
we  hope  the  period  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  it  will  be  found  in  most 
of  the  families  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  This  certainly  ought  to 
be  the  case;  and  if  it  were,  a very 
important  addition  would  be  made 
to  the  funds  of  the  society.  We 
are  glad  to  see  already,  a few 
items  of  cash  received  for  the 
Missionary  Chronicle,  in  the  list 
of  contributions — May  they  be  in- 
creased a hundred  fold. 

In  the  No.  before  us,  or  rather 
the  two  numbers  (for  July  and  Au- 
gust) in  one  pamphlet,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee to  the  Board  of  Directors,  is 


concluded.  The  fields  of  labour 
mentioned  are,  Central  Africa, 
Hindoostan,  and  the  American 
Indians.  It  also  appears  that  the 
Board  contemplate  a mission  to 
Western  Asia,  in  responding  to 
the  earnest  invitation  of  Mr.  Brew- 
er, now  in  Smyrna,  for  missions 
to  be  sent  to  the  places  where  the 
seven  Asiatic  churches,  mentioned 
in  the  Apocalypse,  once  existed — 
The  Chronicle  contains  communi- 
cations from  the  Rev.  William  D. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Bushnell,(a 
native  Indian)  who  are  engaged  in 
an  exploring  expedition  among  the 
Western  Indians,  with  a view  to 
ascertain  the  best  missionary  sta- 
tions; from  several  individuals 
making  contributions  orcolleclions 
for  the  missionary  fund;  from 
Mr.  Pinney,  giving  a detailed  ac- 
count of  his  operations  in  Africa, 
and  stating  the  reasons  of  his  re- 
turn to  this  country — which  appear 
to  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  di- 
rectors; from  Mr.  Reed  and  Mr. 
Lowrie,  dated  at  the  Island  of  Ma- 
deira, the  former  the  25th,  and  the 
latter  the  28th  of  June.  The  mis- 
sionaries, with  their  wives,  left 
Philadelphia  on  the  30th  of  May, 
and  arrived  at  Madeira  on  the  2-tth 
of  June.  They  were  treated  by 
the  captain  of  the  vessel  in  which 
they  sailed  with  great  courtesy  and 
kindness;  were  “ as  comfortable  as 
a sea-faring  life  and  the  conveni- 
ences of  the  vessel  would  permit;” 
“ all  suffered  more  or  less  from 
sea-sickness,  more  especially  Mrs. 
Reed  and  Mrs.  Lowrie.”  They  had 
one  storm  which  lasted  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  were  becalmed  for 
three  or  four  days;  had  “ morn- 
ing and  evening  prayers,  attended 
by  the  officers,  and  publick  wor- 
ship on  the  Sabbath,  attended  by 
all  who  could  be  spared  from 
duty;”  and  it  was  hoped  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Missionaries  “ might 
be  crowned  of  the  Lord  for  good 
to  their  fellow  voyagers.”  The 
probable  stay  at  Madeira  would  be 
25  or  30  days.  They  had  obtained 
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lodgings  on  shore  with  a pious 
Methodist,  at  one  dollar  per  week, 
when  the  captain,  doctor,  and  su- 
percargo were  paying  three  dollars 
per  week.  The  location  of  the  Mis- 
sionary family  was  delightful,  and 
favourable  to  health,  “ a considera- 
tion of  some  moment  in  regard  to 
Mrs.  Lowrie,  whose  cough  still 
continued  and  was  discouraging.” 
“ We  do  not,  says  Mr.  Lowrie,  by 
any  means  regret  that  we  have  en- 
gaged in  this  cause,  though  it  were 
mere  affectation  to  say  it  costs  us 
no  effort.  Still  our  sacrifices  and 
privations  are  but  small  when  com- 
pared with  our  Saviour’s,  and  with 
the  great  object  before  us.  Our 
prayer  is,  that  the  Lord  may  ac- 
cept us  in  this  work,  and  use  us 
as  instruments,  however  humble, 
in  promoting  our  Saviour’s  cause. 
We  expect  to  labour  while  on  the 
earth.  The  Lord  grant  us  all  ad- 
mission, with  all  our  beloved 


friends,  into  that  rest  which  re- 
maineth  for  his  people,  when  our 
course  is  ended  here  below.” 

The  contributions  to  the  Mis- 
sionary Fund,  from  June  15th  to 
August  15th,  amounted  togl216 
9 1 j cents. 

We  are  informed  that  two  or 
three  fellow  Missionaries  of  Mr. 
Pinney,  are  expected  to  be  ordain- 
ed in  New  York,  in  October  next, 
and  shortly  after  to  proceed  with 
him  to  the  African  coast. 

The  prospects  of  the  society  ap- 
pear at  present  to  be  favourable. 
Let  all  who  love  our  Zion,  and  feel 
for  the  heathen,  unite  their  fervent 
prayers,  with  liberal  pecuniary 
contributions,  to  encourage  and 
sustain  this  infant  effort  to  engage 
the  Presbyterian  church  to  take  a 
proper  part  in  the  sacred  work  of 
evangelizing  the  pagan  world,  and 
hastening  its  conversion  to  God. 
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EUROPE. 

European  dates  have  reached  this  country  so  recent  as  the  8th  of 
August;  and  the  last  information  received  is  of  considerable  importance. 

Britain. — The  bill  which  had  passed  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament  for  the  removal 
of  the  aivil  disabilities  under  which  the  Jews  labour  throughout  the  British  dominions, 
had  been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords.  “ Thore  can  be  no  doubt,  however,"  says  the 
Times,  “ that  a bill  like  this,  founded,  as  it  is,  upon  the  soundest  principles  of  pure  reli- 
gion and  of  enlightened  policy,  must  pass  even  the  House  of  Lords,  at  no  very  distant 
period.  In  all  probability,  the  next  session  will  not  pass  over  without  the  Jews  being 
placed  on  an  equality  with  the  rest  of  his  majesty's  subjects.”  Confidence  in  the  ex- 
isting ministry,  which  had  been  a good  deal  shaken,  seemed  to  be  restored.  The  Slave 
Emancipation  Bill,  which  had  passed  tho  House  of  Lords,  subject  to  amendments,  was 
again  before  the  Commons;  but  the  clause  granting  twenty  millions  sterling,  as  an  in- 
demnity to  the  slave-holders,  had  been  agreed  to ; and  it  was  probable  that  all  the 
amendments  proposed  by  the  Lords  would  bo  passed  by  the  Commons.  Tho  Bills  for 
rechartering  the  Bank,  and  renewing  the  chartor  of  the  East  India  Company,  were 
both  under  consideration,  but  no  final  decision,  in  regard  to  them,  had  taken  place  in 
either  branch  of  tho  Legislature.  Tho  Irish  Temporalities  Bill,  as  it  is  called,  intro- 
ducing Church  Roform  in  Ireland,  and  providing  for  the  clergy  of  the  established 
church,  which  had  passed  the  Commons,  was  decisively  opposed  in  the  Lords,  by  Lord 
Ellenborough  and  Lord  Eldon,  the  great  oracles  of  law,  as  well  as  by  several  other  dis- 
tinguished noblemen.  Lord  Wellington  did  not  think  the  bill  provided  a perfect  reme- 
dy of  the  evils  for  which  it  purported  to  be  a cure.  “ But,"  he  said,  “ for  tho  pre- 
sent the  bill  would  give  the  church  breathing  time,  and  enable  it  to  continue  its  bene- 
ficial labours  for  some  time  longer."  He  therefore  voted  for  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill,  and  ultimately  for  its  adoption.  It  was  finally  passed  by  a majority  of  54,  with 
amendments — and  in  those  amendments  the  Commons  had  concurred.  His  majesty’s 
approbation  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  its  becoming  a law.  Soveral  other  bills  of  some  im- 
portance, but  which  we  must  omit  to  notice  particularly,  were  under  the  consideration 
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of  Parliament — A report  had  been  in  circulation  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
mont  to  sond  troops  to  Portugal  to  support  the  Queen  from  any  menaced  attack  on  the 
aide  of  Spain — but  the  report,  at  the  last  dates,  was  becoming  discredited. 

Franck — The  French  Chambers  wero  closed  toward  the  end  of  the  month  of  June. 
Considerable  anxiety  was  felt  lest  the  factions  hostile  to  the  government  should  take 
advantage  of  the  publick  festivities,  during  the  anniversary  of  the  three  great  days , to 
promote  disturbance,  and  if  possible  to  subvert  the  government,  or  at  least  to  compel 
the  existing  ministry  to  resign.  Ample  preparations  were  made  to  resist  such  at- 
tempts, but  nothing  of  the  kina  that  was  any  way  formidable,  appeared.  The  Chambers, 
at  their  last  sittings  past  a number  of  laws,  not  unimportant  to  Franco,  but  of  little  in- 
terest elsewhere.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  Chambers  will  be  dissolved,  and  a new 
election  take  place  in  the  coming  October,  but  this  is  uncertain,  and  we  think  impro- 
bable. France,  for  the  present,  is  tranquil  as  a nation;  but  tho  Liberal  party  think  its 
tranquillity  cannot  be  permanent. 

Portugal. — Authentick  information  has  been  received  within  the  last  month  of  the 
brilliant  success  of  Don  Pedro’s  arms,  in  contending  for  the  right  of  his  daughter, 
Donna  Maria,  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  in  opposition  to  Don  Miguel,  the  possessor  of 
that  crown  dc  facto.  It  would  seem  that  the  conflict  must  be  nearly,  if  not  quite  ter- 
minated, and  that  the  pretensions  of  the  young  Queen  will  soon  be  formally  recognised, 
both  by  Britain  and  France.  Tho  recent  events  are  interesting,  not  merely  to  Portugal, 
but  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  friends  of  absolute  rule  will  mourn  over  them,  and  the 
friends  of  freo  governments  will  rejoice,  and  be  encouraged  to  contend  against  their 
oppressors.  Spain  and  Russia,  we  doubt  not,  would  long  sinco  have  interfered  in 
favour  of  Don  Miguel,  if  they  had  not  been  restrained  by  the  fear  of  Britain  and 
France,  and  will  see,  in  his  defeat,  a new  danger  of  insurrections  in  favour  of  liberty 
in  thoir  own  dominions.  The  German  Diet,  too,  will  anticipate,  as  well  as  they  may, 
new  diflicullics,  in  tho  execution  of  their  plans  for  coercing  the  spirit  of  liberalism, 
which  has  already  given  them  no  small  trouble  and  alarm.  We  shall  note  in  order  the 
late  important  events  which  have  led  to  the  result  we  have  indicated. 

It  is  stated  that  three  propositions  were  discussed  in  Don  Pedro's  council,  viz. 

1st.  That  an  army  of  4<KX)  men,  commanded  by  the  Regent  in  person,  should  make  a 
descent  on  Lisbon — 2d.  That  an  army  under  the  command  of  a General,  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  Algarves,  in  tho  hope  of  being  joined  by  a numerous  body  of  Spanish  mal- 
contents and  deserters,  and  thenco  proceed  to  Lisbon,  while  Don  Pedro  awaited  tho  re- 
sult at  Oporto — and  3d.  That  the  whole  army  should  make  a sortie  from  Oporto  against 
the  besieging  forces,  and  if  successful  march  on  to  Lisbon. 

The  2d  of  those  propositions  was  adopted.  On  the  21st  of  Jane,  between  three  and 
four  thousand  Constitutional  troops  embarked  on  board  steam  vessels,  accompanied  by 
the  ships  of  war  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Napier,  and  proceeding  down  the 
coast,  passed  by  Lisbon,  and  effected  a landing  at  Lagos  in  the  province  of  Algarves, 
the  moat  southernly  part  of  Portugal.  The  troops  wore  commanded  by  Count  do  Villa 
Flor,  tho  Duke  of  Terceira;  and  they  effected  their  landing  without  any  opposition, 
the  people  generally  being  well  affected  toward  the  Constitutional  cause.  It  was  fore- 
seen that  by  this  operation  the  attention  of  Don  Mrguel  and  his  generals  would  be  dis- 
tracted, between  two  objocts  widely  separated  from  each  other — the  distance  from 
Oporto  to  Lagos  being  about  2f>0  miles.  If  a part  of  Miguel’s  army  should  be  with- 
drawn from  Oporto,  the  residue  would  probably  be  insufficient  to  carry  on  the  siege  ; 
and  if  it  should  not  be  withdrawn,  the  probable  adhesions  to  Don  Pedro’s  cause  in  the 
Algarves,  would  make  it  wear  a more  formidable  aspect.  This  manoeuvre  appears  to 
have  succeeded  even  more  happily  than  was  anticipated.  It  drew  out  the  fleet  of  Don 
Miguel  from  the  port  of  Lisbon,  in  hopes  of  destroying  the  vessels  that  carried  and  ac- 
companied the  troops,  and  thus  brought  on  a naval  action  with  Don  Pedro’s  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  a British  officer  possessing  both  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  far-famed 
Nelson.  In  the  mean  time,  Marshal  Bourmont,  the  able  commander  of  the  French 
army  that  captured  Algiers,  arrived  to  take  the  command  of  the  forces  of  Miguel;  and 
hoping  no  doubt  that  the  detachment  sent  to  the  Algarves  had  so  weakened  tho  Con- 
stitutional army  which  remained  at  Oporto,  that  its  defences  might  be  carried  by  an 
assault,  he  determined  on  that  bold  and  decisive  measure.  A desperate  assault  was 
made,  and  thrice  repeated;  but  although  his  troops  fought  to  desperation,  and  were 
several  times  masters  of  some  of  the  fortified  points;  yet  they  were  ultimately  repulsed 
and  driven  back  with  a great  slaughter. 

Admiral  Napier's  official  account  of  his  engagement  with  the  fleet  of  Don  Miguel, 
commences  thus — “ My  Lord — It  has  pleased  God  to  grant  to  tho  squadron  of  H.  M. 
F.  Majesty,  a great  and  glorious  victory  over  tho  enemy,  whom  I fell  in  with  on  the 
morning  of  the  2lst  inst.  [July]  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  my  squadron  having  left  Lagos 
Bay  tho  evening  before.  Theirs  consisted  of  two  line  of  battle  ships,  two  frigates, 
three  corvettes,  two  brigs,  and  one  xebec ; mine  of  three  frigates,  one  corvette,  one 
brig,  and  one  small  schooner."  Wc  cannot  pretend  to  give  all  tho  details  of  the  action 
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— Napier’a  squadron  was  for  a while  becalmed,  and  his  gun-boats  refused  to  tow  him 
up  to  the  adverse  fleet — Shortly,  however,  a breeze  sprung  up,  giving  him  the  weather 
gage  nf  his  enemy.  His  plan  was  to  board  the  hostile  ships,  and  be  effected  his  pur- 

Cc  fully.  He  was  not  disconcerted  by  a tremendous  Are  from  all  the  opposing  fleet, 
ranged  his  vessel  alongside  the  largest  ship,  and  carried  her  in  five  minutes,  him- 
self leading  his  men.  He  immediately  put  the  captured  ship  in  order  under  his  own 
officers,  and  gave  chase  to  the  next  largest  vessel  of  the  enemy  which  was  endeavour- 
ing to  escape,  and  soon  made  her  a prize.  He  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise  of 
the  officers  and  men  of  his  whole  squadron,  except  those  of  the  steam-boats.  The  cap- 
tured vessels  were  the  following — The  Rainha,  80  guns  and  850  men  ; Don  John,  74 
guns,  850  men  ; Princess  Real,  56  guns,  640  men  ; Faritas,  or  store  ship,  48  guns,  580 
men  ; and  Princess  Corvette,  24  guns,  320  men.  These  vessels,  with  those  that  cap- 
tured them,  came  safely  to  anchor,  the  day  after  the  action,  in  Lagos  Bay.  The  list  of 
the  killed  and  wounded  was  not  made  out  at  the  date  of  the  last  accounts,  but  the  loas 
was  considerable  on  both  sides.  The  authorities  and  populace  of  the  town  of  Lagos 
received  Admiral  Napier  with  the  most  enthusiastic  joy,  and  the  ladios  placed  a crown 
of  laurel  on  his  head.  He  has  since  been  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Don  Pedro,  Vice 
Admiral  of  the  Portuguese  Armada,  and  created  Viscount  St.  Vincent.  The  sequel  of 
this  victory,  and  of  the  expedition  under  the  Duke  of  Terceira,  is  thus  girsn  in  a Lon- 
don paper.  The  statement  is  headed,  “ The  following  are  the  official  details  ” 

August  2d. — “ Despatches  have  been  received  from  Lisbon,  dated  the  25th  ult.,  con- 
taining the  important  intelligence  of  the  establishment  of  the  authority  of  the  Queen 
Douna  Maria  II.  in  that  capital,  where  she  was  proclaimed  on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
nit.,  by  the  Portuguese  themselves,  without  the  aid  or  interference  of  a single  foreign 
soldier. 

11  On  the  23d  the  Duke  of  Terceira,  advancing  from  St.  Ubes,  bad  met  and  totally 
routed  the  force  sent  from  Lisbon  against  him,  under  the  command  of  the  notorious 
Telles  Jordao,  who  is  said  to  have  been  killed  in  the  action.  Upon  this  intelligence  in 
Lisbon,  the  Duke  of  Cardoval,  and  the  rest  of  Don  Miguel's  ministers,  decided  on  with- 
drawing from  the  capital,  which  they  did  in  the  course  of  the  same  night,  taking  with 
them  about  4000  troops  and  retreating  to  the  north. — The  towns  people  on  the  following 
morning  (the  24th)  finding  their  oppressors  gone,  with  one  consent  hoisted  the  standard 
of  Donna  Maria,  and  proclaimed  her  Majesty  in  due  form,  with  every  appearance  of 
enthusiasm.  Their  first  step  was  to  open  the  prisons  and  liberate  the  numerous  victims 
of  Miguel's  tyranny. — About  the  same  time  the  colours  of  Villa  Flor’s  army  appeared 
on  tho  opposite  heights,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  himself  crossed  the  Tagus,  in  the  midst 
of  salutes  and  rejoicings,  and  issued  a proclamation  in  the  name  of  the  Queen. 

V On  the  25th,  when  the  letters  were  despatched,  Lisbon  was  perfectly  tranquil  again, 
and  but  few  excesses  had  been  committed,  considering  the  excitement  which  must  na- 
turally have  attended  such  a crisis,  and  the  wrongs  to  which  so  many  of  the  inhabitants 
had  been  so  long  subjected.  Napier’s  fleet,  with  the  Duke  of  Palmella  on  board,  was 
then  entering  tho  Tagus. 

**  The  news  of  these  events  having  reached  Oporto  on  the  26th,  Don  Pedro  embarked 
that  night  from  the  Fox,  on  board  a steam  boat  for  Lisbon,  leaving  to  Sald&nha  the  su- 
preme command,  both  civil  and  military.  Up  to  the  27th,  Marshal  Bourmont  had  not 
renewed  his  attack  on  tho  town,  and,  os  troops  were  observed  to  be  poising  over  to  the 
south  bank  of  the  Douro,  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  about  to  raise  the  siege.’* 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  whole  country  from  Lagos  to  Lisbon,  with  Ibe  ex- 
ception of  only  a few  places,  readily  submitted  to  the  Duke  of  Terceira,  so  that  his  march 
for  the  capital  was  but  little  interrupted,  and  such  a number  of  the  Miguelite  troops 
joined  him,  that  when  he  arrived  opposite  to  Lisbon,  his  army  consisted  of  about  10,000 
men.  Miguel  himself,  it  is  said,  was  gone  to  the  north. — He  will  no  doubt  retire  into 
Spain.  It  is  stated  that  5000  prisoners,  whom  he  had  incarcerated  in  Lisbon  for  politi- 
cal offences,  most  of  them  on  suspicion,  were  liberated  by  the  citizens  and  English  re- 
sidents, as  soon  as  his  troops  left  the  city. 

If  the  Miguelite  troops  who  have  withdrawn  to  the  North,  probably  to  join  those  under 
Marshal  Bourmont,  shall  not,  after  the  junction,  continue  to  resist,  it  would  seem  that 
the  war  must  be  terminated.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  every  probability  that  the  ty- 
ranny and  cruelly  of  the  wretched  Usurper  is  at  an  end  in  Portugal;  and  in  this  we 
think  every  friend  of  humanity  must  rejoice.  Alas,  how  much  misery  and  bloodshed 
has  his  perjury  andjwicked  ambition  occasioned  ! Of  events  so  important  as  those  we 
have  here  narrated,  wo  thought  an  account,  somewhat  particular,  ought  to  be  loft  on 
record  in  our  pages.  Other  occurrences,  less  important,  we  must  defer,  for  want  of 
room,  till  our  next  number. 

Erratum  in  our  last  No. 

Page  361,  at  the  bottom  of  the  2d  col.  in  a note,  for  tho  concluding  words  u aro  con- 
tained in  the  Uut  pages,”  read,  u is  contained  in  the  lost  pages.” 
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LECTURES  ON  THE  SHORTER  CATE- 
CHISM OF  THE  WESTMINSTER  AS- 
SEMBLY OF  DIVINES— ADDRESSED 
TO  YOUTH. 

LECTURE  LXXXt. 

In  the  first  three  petitions  of  the 
prayer  we  consider,  our  Lord 
teaches  us  in  what  manner  we  are 
to  address  our  Heavenly  Father,  in 
praying  for  the  advancement  of  his 
kingdom  and  glory  in  the  world} 
thus  intimating,  as  we  have  here- 
tofore remarked,  that  these  objects 
are  to  be  regarded  by  us  as  of  the 
first  and  highest  importance.  But 
having  done  this,  he  dictates  three 
other  petitions,  in  which  we  are  to 
pray  for  ourselves — for  those  fa- 
vours, or  mercies,  in  which  both 
our  temporal  and  eternal  interests 
are  involved. 

In  the  fourth  petition,  which  is 
“Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,” 
we  pray,  says  our  Catechism,  “That 
of  God’s  free  gift  we  may  receive 
a competent  portion  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  and  enjoy  his 
blessing  with  them” — You  ought 
constantly  to  keep  in  mind,  my 
young  friends,  that  you  should 
supplicate  and  receive  the  protec- 
tion and  bounties  of  God’s  com- 
mon providence  as  “ a free  gift.” 
This  is  too  often  neglected  or  for- 
gotten. The  forgiveness  of  sin, 
Ch.  Mv.—Vol.  XI. 


and  the  saving  influences  of  divine 
grace,  none  who  know  what  these 
things  mean,  will  fail  to  ask  for  as 
benefits,  to  which,  as  a matter  of 
right,  they  have  no  claim.  We 
have  forfeited  the  favour  of  God, 
and  to  expect  its  restoration  in  any 
other  way  than  one  that  is  purely 
gratuitous — in  any  manner  but  as 
“ a free  gift,” — is  seen  at  once  to 
be  absurd.  But  it  is  not  so  readily 
admitted  and  recollected  that  by 
our  sins  we  have  also  forfeited  all 
temporal  good — every  present  en- 
joyment, as  well  as  all  future  hap- 
piness} and  therefore  that  the  very 
air  we  breathe,  the  health  we  pos- 
sess, the  food  we  eat,  the  clothes 
we  wear,  in  a word,  every  thing 
that  contributes  to  our  earthly 
comfort,  does  actually  come  to  us 
as  “ a free  gift.”  Man,  by  the  vio- 
lation of  the  first  covenant  under 
which  he  was  placed,  forfeited  life 
itself,  and  consequently  every  thing 
appertaining  to  it,  into  the  hands 
of  divine  justice.  It  is  through 
the  intervention  of  Christ  the  Me- 
diator, that  all  our  earthly  bless- 
ings are  bestowed  upon  us.  His 
redeemed  people  receive  them  in 
the  channel  and  as  the  gift  of  co- 
venant love}  and  unconverted  sin- 
ners ought  to  receive  them,  as 
proofs  of  the  divine  forbearance, 
and  as  affording  space,  and  oppor- 
3 I 
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tunity,  and  a call  to  repentance. 
It  is  said  justly,  as  well  as  beauti- 
fully, by  Dr.  Watts — 

“ Our  life  is  forfeited  by  sin, 

To  God'a  avenging  law  ; 

We  own  thy  grace,  immortal  King, 

In  every  gasp  we  draw." 

“Thou  shall  remember  the  Lord 
thy  God,  said  Moses  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel;  for  it  is  he  that 
giveth  thee  power  to  get  wealth;” 
and  this  injunction  is  as  important 
and  as  applicable  now  as  it  ever 
was.  Keep  it  in  constant  remem- 
brance, my  dear  youth,  that  neither 
talents  nor  industry  will  insure  you 
success  in  acquiring  worldly  pos- 
sessions of  whatever  kind,  unless 
you  are  blessed  and  prospered  of 
God;  nor  will  such  possessions 
when  obtained  render  you  happy, 
but  rather  increase  your  discon- 
tent and  misery,  if  they  are  not  ac- 
companied by  those  outward  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  inward  state 
of  mind,  which  God  alone  can  or- 
der and  bestow. 

We  ought  to  be  willing  to  leave 
it  with  our  heavenly  Father,  to 
whom  our  prayer  is  addressed,  to 
determine  for  us  what  is  “a  com- 
petent portion  of  the  good  things 
of  this  life.”  “They  that  will  be 
rich,”  says  the  apostle;  that  is, 
they  who  are  bent  at  all  hazards 
on  accumulating  wealth,  and  will 
never  rest  unless  they  obtain  it, 
“fall  into  temptation  and  a snare, 
and  into  many  foolish  and  hateful 
lusts,  which  drown  men  in  de- 
struction and  perdition.”  Consi- 
dering how  much  is  said  in  the 
New  Testament  of  the  danger  to 
which  wealth  exposes  the  immor- 
tal soul  of  its  possessor,  we  may 
well  wonder  at  the  general  eager- 
ness with  which  it  is  pursued. 
Persevering  industry  and  constant 
economy  are  duties;  and  if  in  the 
use  of  these,  riches,  without  an  over 
anxiety  for  attaining  them,  come 
into  our  possession,  we  may  hope 
that  by  the  grace  of  God  we  may 
be  preserved  from  abusing  them 
to  our  own  destruction.  Yet  how- 


ever obtained,  riches  always  bring 
with  them  a weighty  and  fearful 
responsibility  for  their  proper  use 
and  employment:  so  that,  as  a 
matter  of  choice,  the  prayer  of 
Agar  should  be  ours — “Give  me 
neither  poverty  nor  riches — feed 
me  with  food  convenient  for  me.” 
This  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  petition  before  us — “ Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread.”  “Bread, 
says  Scott,  in  commenting  on  these 
words — Bread  is  one  principal  part 
of  the  things  which  are  needful  for 
the  body,  and  is  often  put  for  the 
whole:  by  the  use  of  this  word  we 
are  taught  to  ask  only  things  that 
are  necessary,  without  craving  su- 
perfluities; and  to  refer  it  to  our 
heavenly  Father  to  determine  what 
things  are  necessary,  according  to 
our  station  in  life,  our  families, 
and  various  other  circumstances. 
All  Christians,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  are  taught  to  ask  this  provi- 
sion from  God;  for  all  depend 
upon  him  for  it,  should  receive  it 
as  his  gift,  give  him  thanks  for  it, 
and  use  it  to  his  glory;  whether  it 
come  from  their  estates,  com- 
merce, husbandry,  professions,  la- 
bour, or  skill,  or  from  the  liberali- 
ty of  other  men.  We  are  taught 
to  ask  it  for  the  day  (perhaps  with 
reference  to  the  manna  which  Is- 
rael received  fresh  every  day)  and 
this  instructs  us  to  beware  of  co- 
vetousness, to  be  moderate  and 
contented  with  a slender  provision, 
and  to  trust  God  from  day  to  day” 
— And  thus  the  poet, 

“ This  day  be  bread  and  peace  my  lot; 

All  else  beneath  tbe  sun, 

Thou  know’at  if  best  bestowed  or  not, 

And  let  thy  will  be  done.”* 

* Pope's  universal  prayer — a composi- 
tion framed  on  the  inhdel  notion  that  the 
“ Great  First  Cause,"  may  be  worabipped 
with  equal  acceptance  by  Jowl,  under  tbe 
appellation  of  “Jehovah;"  by  heathen, 
under  that  of  “Jove,"  or  Jupiter;"  and  by 
Cbriatiana,  under  that  of  “ Lord.”  Yet 
this  monstrous  absurdity  does  not  prevent 
this  composition  from  containing,  like  the 
othor  moral  writings  of  Ibis  eminent  poet, 
many  just  thoughts,  expressed  with  unri- 
valled propriety  and  beauty. 
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The  True  Import  of  the  Tenth  Commandment. 


“A  little  that  a righteous  man 
hath,  says  the  Psalmist,  is  better 
than  the  riches  of  many  wicked.” 
To  “enjoy  God’s  blessing”  with 
what  we  possess,  is  essential  to 
real  happiness;  and  having  this, 
we  cannot  be  miserable,  be  our 
providential  allotment  what  it  may 
— “The  blessing  of  the  Lord  it 
maketh  rich,  and  he  addeth  no 
sorrow  with  it.”  Be  it  your  chief 
concern,  therefore,  my  beloved 
youth,  in  all  your  efforts  to  obtain 
wealth,  or  to  rise  to  distinction,  to 
act  in  such  a manner  as  that  you 
may  humbly  hope  that  the  bless- 
ing of  God  will  constantly  attend 
you;  and  endeavour,  “ having  food 
and  raiment  to  be  therewith  con- 
tent.” “ Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and 
all  these  things  [of  a worldly  kind, 
and  necessary  for  your  happiness] 
shall  be  added  unto  you.”  I con- 
clude what  I have  to  offer  on  this 
petition,  with  the  excellent  state- 
ment of  the  duties  it  involves,  as 
given  in  our  larger  Catechisms — 
“We  pray  in  this  petition  for  our- 
selves and  others,  that  both  they 
and  we,  waiting  upon  the  provi- 
dence of  God  from  day  to  day  in 
the  use  of  lawful  means,  may  of 
his  free  gift,  and  as  to  his  fatherly 
wisdom  shall  seem  best,  enjoy  a 
competent  portion  of  the  outward 
blessings  of  this  life,  and  have  the 
same  continued  and  blessed  unto 
us  in  our  holy  and  comfortable  use 
of  them,  and  contentment  in  them: 
and  be  kept  from  all  things  that 
are  contrary  to  our  temporal  sup- 
port and  comfort.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  TRUE  IMPORT  OF  THE  TENTH 
COMMANDMENT. 

As  all  the  precepts  of  the  Deca- 
logue are  spiritual  in  their  import, 
extending  not  only  to  the  outward 
action,  but  to  the  inward  temper 
and  desires  of  the  soul,  it  becomes 


a point  of  some  importance  in 
Theology,  to  show,  if  we  can, 
wherein  the  tenth  commandment 
differs  from  the  seventh  and  the 
eighth,  and  in  its  principle  from 
all  the  rest. 

Pictet’s  remarks  on  the  point  in 
question,  which  we  translate  from 
his  Christian  Theology,  are  the 
following: — 

“To  place  this  matter  in  its  pro- 
per light,  it  must  be  observed — 

That  in  regard  to  every  action 
we  should  distinguish  the  exterior 
action;  the  resolution*  to  act,  on 
which  it  depends;  and  the  motions 
of  the  mind  (mouvemens)  which 
precede  that  resolution.  God,  in 
the  other  commandments,  forbids 
the  exterior  actions  which  are  bad, 
and  the  resolutions  on  which  they 
depend;  but  in  the  tenth  com- 
mandment, he  condemns  the  mo- 
tions of  the  mind  which  precede 
that  resolution. 

We  ought  farther  to  consider, 
that  there  are  three  sorts  of  mental 
motions,  or  of  thoughts , which  pre- 
cede the  resolution  to  sin.  There 
are  thoughts  which  are  no  sooner 
in  the  mind  than  they  are  repelled 
with  horror.  Such  thoughts  make 
no  durable  impression  on  the  soul: 
and  these  first  thoughts  are  not  sin- 
ful. 

There  are  others  which  make  a 
longer  stay  in  the  soul,  and  which 
give  it  a degree  of  pleasure,  al- 
though they  are  eventually  reject- 
ed; these  are  the  mental  motions 
which  the  law  condemns  in  the 
tenth  commandment. 

There  are  yet  others , which  abide 
in  the  soul,  and  which  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  will.  These  are  the 
thoughts  which  the  law  condemns 
in  the  other  commandments.” 

The  author  subsequently  proves 
and  illustrates  the  justice  of  these 
remarks,  both  from  reason  and 

* By  resolution,  the  author  appears  to 
mean  the  full  consent  and  choice  of  the 
mind,  or  will,  in  regard  to  the  prohibited 
evil,  although  it  should  never  result  in  an 
overt  act. 
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scripture.  His  principal  scrip- 
ture proof  is  the  apostle’s  decla- 
ration, Rom.  vii.  7 — '“I  had  not 
known  sin,  but  by  the  law;  for  I 
had  not  known  lust  [concupiscence 
in  the  margin]  except  the  law  had 
said,  Thou  shalt  not  covet” — Ov* 
The  result  is,  the  tenth 
commandment  forbids  all  dallying 
with  temptation — as  sinful  in  itself, 
and  contrary  to  the  law  of  God; 
although  compliance  with  the 
temptation, even  in  choice,  be  ulti- 
mately refused. 


ON  THE  USES  OF  HOI.V  CONFIDENCE. 

From  the  London  Evangelical 
Magazine  we  select  the  three  edi- 
fying articles  which  follow: — 

Some  serious  persons  seem  to 
think  that  to  walk  in  darkness  and 
distress,  or  hang  in  doubt  and  sus- 
pense, is  a more  safe  state  than  to 
rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of 
God.  But  are  mental  clouds  and 
storms  better  than  sunshine  and 
serenity?  We  dare  not  admit  such 
a paradox.  Paul  speaks  of  strong 
consolation,  and  most  Christians 
are  in  circumstances  which  not 
seldom  require  it.  The  stewards 
of  Christ’s  household  must  not 
keep  back  the  rich  provisions  of 
their  Master’s  country,  through 
fear  of  their  causing  a surfeit. 

But  who  are  they  that  have  a 
right  to  this  strong  consolation? 
I reply,  those  who  have  fled  for 
refuge  to  lay  hold  of  the  hope  set 
before  them  in  the  gospel.  Are 
they  persuaded  that  the  divine 
promises  are  all  true?  And  do 
they  know  that  they  have  passed 
from  death  unto  life?  Why,  then, 
should  they  not  be  always  confi- 
dent? It  is  culpable  to  be  so  mor- 
bidly apprehensive  of  the  abuses 
of  assurance  as  to  lose  sight  of  its 
many  and  important  uses.  Some 
of  these  it  may  not  be  improper 
here  to  specify. 

1 . A high  and  holy  confidence  is 
of  singular  use  to  the  Christian, 


under  those  afflictions  which  come 
immediately  from  the  hand  of 
God. 

Sorrow,  sickness,  and  bereave- 
ment, may  fall  very  heavily  upon 
a good  man,  but  while  he  can  say 
the  strokes  inflicted  arc  painful, 
but  they  are  all  from  a Father’s 
hand;  he  knoweth  the  way  which 
I take,  and  when  he  hath  tried  me 
I shall  come  forth  as  gold — the 
troubled  passions  subside  into  a 
calm  of  patient  acquiescence.  A 
weak  cordial  will  not  revive  and 
sustain  the  spirit  in  a time  of  an- 
guish and  depression.  When  ready 
to  faint  we  want  strong  consola- 
tion, and  the  covenant  of  grace 
gives  it.  In  such  a season  it  is 
our  true  interest,  as  well  as  duty, 
to  take  the  boon  and  be  thankful. 
If  we  refuse  to  drink  either  the 
cup  of  grief  or  the  cup  of  comfort, 
when  put  into  our  hand  by  the 
best  Friend,  what  is  it  but  disho- 
nouring God,  and  wronging  our 
own  souls? 

2.  A high  and  holy  confidence  is 
of  great  use  to  arm  and  equip  the 
Christian  to  meet  opposition  and 
reproach  in  the  cause  of  his  Lord 
and  Saviour.  The  believer  is  a 
pilgrim  travelling  through  a wil- 
derness full  of  briers  and  thorns — 
a mariner,  steering  over  a sea  re- 
plete with  rocks,  and  rough  with 
storms.  And  will  he  prosecute 
his  journey  or  his  voyage  the 
worse  because  he  knows  that  he 
has  an  unerring  guide,  an  experi- 
enced pilot,  a correct  chart,  and 
an  anchor  both  sure  and  steadfast? 
In  our  age  the  rage  of  intolerance 
is  certainly  gone  down;  but  the 
people  of  God  must  expect,  in  one 
form  or  another,  the  enmity  of  the 
world,  and  the  hostility  of  hell. 
Now,  we  venture  to  assert  that 
nothing  can  raise  the  spirit  of 
Christian  heroism  to  such  a pitch 
as  a steadfast  trust  in  the  great 
and  precious  promises  of  the  gos- 
pel, joined  with  a lively  sense  of 
our  personal  interest  in  them. 
“ Who  shall  separate  us  from  the 
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love  of  Christ?  Shall  tribulation, 
or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  fa- 
mine, or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or 
sword?  Nay,  in  all  these  .things 
we  are  more  than  conquerors, 
through  him  that  loved  us.  For 
I am  persuaded  that  neither  death, 
nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principa- 
lities, tior  powers,  nor  things  pre- 
sent, nor  things  to  come,  nor 
height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other 
creature,  shall  he  able  to  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  God,  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord.” 

3.  A high  and  holy  confidence 
is  of  eminent  use  to  prepare  the 
Christian  for  active  and  arduous 
duties  of  every  kind. 

It  has  been  often  said,  and  still 
oftener  insinuated,  that  men  can- 
not be  free  from  all  doubt  concern- 
ing both  the  truth  of  the  gospel, 
and  their  own  part  in  the  salvation 
of  Christ,  without  being  necessa- 
rily led,  or  at  least  peculiarly 
tempted,  to  indulge  in  sloth  and 
supineness.  The  objection,  how- 
ever, implies  palpable  ignorance  of 
the  nature  and  design  of  true  reli- 
gion. It  is  not  a system  of  pains 
and  penalties;  and  we  affirm  that 
love  and  gratitude,  not  terror  and 
dismay,  are  the  main  springs  of 
Christian  obedience.  Indulge  sloth 
and  supineness!  Look  to  the  first 
and  best  age  of  Christianity — to 
the  conduct  and  spirit  of  apostles, 
and  martyrs,  and  confessors.  Did 
the  world  ever  before  or  since  wit- 
ness such  ardent  charity  and  zeal, 
such  fearless  magnanimity  and 
courage,  such  vigorous  and  self- 
denying  exertions  in  the  service  of 
God?  And  we  know  that  it  was 
their  lively  hope  of  immortal  bliss 
which  nerved  their  souls  so  nobly 
to  act  and  to  suffer  in  the  name 
of  Jesus.  If  high  confidence  had 
a tendency  to  produce  sloth,  would 
Paul  have  said  to  the  Hebrews, 
“We  desire  that  every  one  of  you 
do  show  the  same  diligence  to  the 
full  assurance  of  hope  unto  the 
end?”  Would  Peter  have  called 
his  brethren  to  employ  every 


means  and  every  effort  to  make 
their  calling  and  election  sure?  In 
giving  such  exhortations  as  these, 
the  apostles  were  so  far  from  wish- 
ing to  damp  the  energies,  and  di- 
minish the  labours  of  the  saints, 
that  their  chief  aim  was  to  stimu- 
late and  increase  them.  But  look 
even  to  our  own  times.  It  is  an 
axiom  in  philosophy  that  like 
causes  produce  like  effects.  Let 
an  appeal  be  made  to  examples. 
Are  not  those  men  who  have  the 
most  firm  and  unfaltering  trust  in 
God,  the  most  rich  measure  of  the 
grace  of  Christ,  the  most  clear 
evidence  of  the  love  and  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  prime  agents 
in  every  good  work?  Every  com- 
petent and  candid  judge  must  ad- 
mit it.  There  may,  indeed,  be  a 
confidence  which  is  high,  but  not 
holy;  it  is  the  compound  of  pride, 
presumption,  ignorance,  and  delu- 
sion, which  distinguishes  the  fa- 
natic or  the  formalist.  But  the 
Christian  is  never  to  let  down  his 
hope,  or  lay  aside  his  proof  ar- 
mour, because  there  arc  vain  pre- 
tenders to  religiou.  We  cannot 
spare  or  part  with  the  strong  con- 
solations of  the  gospel;  they  are 
necessary  in  every  age,  in  every 
dark  reverse,  in  every  painful  pri- 
vation, in  every  hard  conflict,  in 
every  great  undertaking,  in  every 
generous  and  hallowed  enterprise. 
The  Christian  who  has  the  largest 
sense  of  divine  love  will  be  the 
most  anxious  to  keep  his  garments 
unspotted  from  the  world,  and  to 
follow  that  holiness  without  which 
no  man  can  see  the  Lord.  J.  T. 


1.ETTF.R  TO  A FRIEND  ON  THE  DEATH 
OF  HIS  WIFE.  ^ 

I do,  indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  sym- 
pathize with  you  under  your  late 
distressing  bereavement,  and  pray 
that  it  may  be  sanctified  to  you, 
and  to  all  concerned.  But,  in  or- 
der that  it  may  be  so,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  you  take  a scriptural 
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view  of  the  design  of  our  heavenly 
Father  in  all  such  dispensations. 
God  affiicteth  not  willingly,  nor 
grieveth  the  children  of  men;  but 
whom  he  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and 
scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  re- 
ceiveth.  Instead,  therefore,  of  sink- 
ing under  this  heavy  stroke,  look 
upon  it  as  a token  of  God’s  love  to 
your  soul;  and  seek,  by  earnest 
prayer,  that  the  end  for  which  it 
has  been  inflicted  may  be  accom- 
plished. 

I have  no  doubt  that  your  be- 
loved * * * * was  all  you  represent 
her  to  have  been,  beautiful,  amia- 
ble, and  affectionate,  and  that  you 
looked  forward  to  many  years  of 
happiness  in  her  endearing  society. 
But  I fear,  my  dear  friend,  that 
she  was  your  idol.  I fear  that  she 
occupied  that  place  in  your  heart 
which  you  r God  and  Saviour  should 
have  occupied;  and  that  he,  in 
mercy  to  your  soul,  found  it  need- 
ful to  remove  her,  in  order  that  he 
might  teach  you  to  seek  your  su- 
preme delight  in  him,  and  cease  to 
love  the  creature  more  than  the 
Creator.  Let  this  view  of  the 
matter  lead  you  to  cherish  your 
infant  with  a chastened  affection. 
Beware  of  entertaining  towards 
her  an  idolatrous  fondness,  lest  she 
also  be  removed  to  a better  world, 
and  you  be  left  a second  time  to 
mourn  the  hiding  of  a heavenly 
Parent’s  countenance. 

In  reviewing  this  painful  dispen- 
sation of  Providence,  it  is  a source 
of  much  consolation  that  your  be- 
loved partner  had  been  educated 
in  the  tear  of  God,  and  manifested 
a respect  for  the  ordinances  of  re- 
ligion. I do  not,  however,  like  a 
passage  in  your  brother’s  letter,  in 
which  he  says,  that  if  any  one  ever 
deserved  eternal  happiness,  she 
did.  I trust,  my  dear  Sir,  that 
your  departed  wife  rested  her  own 
hopes  on  a better  foundation;  that 
she  looked  for  salvation  only 
through  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
and  anticipated  a heavenly  inhe- 
ritance, not  as  the  reward  of  her 


own  virtuous  life,  but  as  the  pur- 
chase of  his  redeeming  blood.  If 
such  were  her  faith  and  confidence, 
she  is  not  lost,  but  gone  before 
you  to  an  eternity  of  bliss;  and, 
if  you  would  rejoin  her  there,  you 
must  seek,  like  her,  an  interest  in 
the  Saviour,  and  endeavour,  by  a 
humble,  and  consistent,  and  holy 
life,  to  prove  to  others  that  you 
have  set  your  face  toward  Sion. 
But  while  you  thus,  in  obedience 
to  the  exhortation  of  the  apostle, 
add  to  your  faith  virtue,  and  all 
the  various  graces  of  the  Christian 
character,  never  forget,  my  dear 
friend,  that  in  Christ  alone  can 
you  find  acceptance  with  God,  and 
that  through  Christ  alone  can  you 
ever  enter  heaven.  In  ourselves 
we  possess  nothing  whereby  we 
can  obtain  God’s  favour;  of  our- 
selves we  can  do  nothing  whereby 
we  can  purchase  his  forgiveness; 
but,  thanks  be  to  God,  that  what  we 
could  not  do  for  ourselves,  Christ 
has  accomplished  for  us,  by  finish- 
ing transgression,  making  an  end 
of  sin,  and  bringing  in  an  everlast- 
ing righteousness. 

Above  all,  ray  dear  Sir,  remem- 
ber that  what  you  now  suffer  is 
the  consequence  of  sin.  If  man 
had  not  sinned,  death  never  would 
have  found  a place  in  this  world, 
nor  defaced  one  feature  of  its  love- 
liness. From  sin  spring  disease, 
and  pain,  and  sorrow,  and  separa- 
tion. The  blood  of  Christ,  how- 
ever, washes  away  the  guilt  of  all 
who  believe  in  his  name;  and 
though  still  liable  to  suffering  and 
bereavement  here,  they  have  a 
well-grounded  assurance  that  here- 
after they  shall  experience  neither. 
“ They  shall  hunger  no  more,  nei- 
ther thirst  any  more:  neither  shall 
the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any 
heat.  For  the  Lamb,  which  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  throne,  shall  feed 
them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto 
living  fountains  of  waters:  and 
God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes.”  I am,  Sec. 
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AN  ORIGINAL  LETTER  OF  THE  REV. 

JAMES  HERVEY, 

Author  of  the  Meditations,  fye.  Addressed 
to  Miss  Palmer,  of  Bodmin,  Cornwall. 

Dear  Madam — I remember  when 
I had  the  pleasure  of  your  compa- 
ny at  Bideford,  you  complained  of 
afflicting  and  evil  thoughts;  I hope 
these  temptations  are  much  abated, 
and  wish  they  may  entirely  leave 
you.  But,  in  case  they  should 
continue,  perhaps  the  following 
considerations  may,  by  the  divine 
blessing,  be  of  some  use,  and  ad- 
minister consolation  to  you.  1st. 
We  should  look  upon  them  as  in- 
tended to  show  us  our  own  weak- 
ness, and  convince  us  of  our  ex- 
treme need  of  prayer.  These  are 
stubborn  maladies  which  no  hu- 
man remedy  can  reach.  None  but 
the  great  Father  of  spirits,  and 
Physician  of  souls,  is  able  to  rec- 
rectify  these  disorders;  to  Him, 
therefore,  we  should  earnestly  ap- 
ply; we  are  to  seek  for  ease  under 
these  troubles,  and  for  deliverance 
from  these  burdens,  on  our  bended 
knees.  Fly,  therefore,  to  God. 
The  more  these  encroach,  so  much 
the  more  give  yourself  unto  prayer. 
Often  pour  out  your  soul  before 
your  heavenly  Father,  who  seeth 
in  secret.  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  has  an  ear  ever  open  to 
hear  the  complaints  of  his  people. 
He  has  an  heart  infinitely  com- 
passionate to  pity  them,  and  he 
alone  has  a hand  almighty  to  save 
them.  2d.  Hence  we  should  see 
our  extreme  need  of  Christ  and 
his  merits.  Naturally  we  see  noth- 
ing  of  this  great  truth.  Those  es- 
pecially who  have  led  a life  not 
scandalously  sinful  are  apt  to  think 
too  highly  of  themselves;  but 
hence  we  may  perceive  that  how- 
ever unblameable  our  outward  con- 
duct may  have  been,  our  hearts 
are  deceitful  and  desperately  wick- 
ed. Those  that  have  made  some 
endeavours  to  please  God,  and 
keep  his  holy  laws,  are  too  apt  to 
rely  on  their  own  imaginary  good 


deeds,  and  think  to  recommend 
themselves  to  the  divine  favour  by 
something  of  their  own.  But  such 
temptations  stain  the  pride  of  such 
high  conceits;  they  convince  us 
that  all  we  do  is  polluted,  that  the 
inward  corruption  taints  all  our 
performances,  and  leaves  us  not  a 
single  lamb  in  our  own  fold  with- 
out blemish.  For  such  creatures, 
what  refuge  is  left  but  to  fly  to 
Christ?  To  him,  therefore,  let  us 
fly,  weary  as  we  are,  and  he  will 
refresh  us.  Let  us  go  to  him  with 
all  our  unworthiness,  and  he  will 
pardon  us — go  to  Aim  with  all  our 
indigence,  and  he  will  enrich  us. 
These  temptations,  however  afflic- 
tive at  present,  will  be  matter  of 
joy  in  the  end,  if  they  are  the 
means  of  bringing  you  to  Christ, 
and  to  rely  on  his  all-sufflcient 
merits  and  powerful  intercession. 
I would,  therefore,  use  this  me- 
thod of  comforting  my  soul  in  all 
these  distresses,  and  of  strength- 
ening it  in  all  these  conflicts — 
“Though  my  thoughts  are  vile  in 
me,  yet,  blessed  be  God’s  free 
grace,  they  are  also  hateful  to  me. 
It  is  of  the  Lord’s  tender  mercy 
that  they  are  not  my  delight,  but 
my  burthen.  I look  upon  this  as 
a token  for  good,  and  a sweet 
pledge  that  he  will,  ere  long,  free 
me  from  the  bondage  under  which 
he  himself  has  taught  me  to  groan. 
Though  my  thoughts  are  vile,  yet 
Jesus,  my  glorious  Saviour,  has 
died  for  their  atonement.  Be  they 
ever  so  foolish  and  base,  yet  the 
blood  of  that  slaughtered  Lamb  is 
able  to  make  satisfaction  for  them 
— to  make  satisfaction  even  to  the 
very  uttermost.  That  blood  is 
sufficient  to  take  away  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world;  how  much  more 
to  expiate  all  my  guilt!  Though 
my  temptations  often  recur,  often 
vex  me,  yet  they  do  not  assault 
me  so  incessantly  as  Christ  makes 
intercesssion  for  me.  He  ever 
lives  to  be  my  Advocate.  He 
pleads  my  cause  with  a never- 
ceasing  importunity  before  the 
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throne  of  God.  He  never  forgets, 
never  disregards,  the  interests  of 
my  poor  afflicted  soul;  and  surely 
his  intercession  will  prevail  on  my 
behalf.  Since  Christ  prays  for 
me,  my  faith  shall  not  fail;  I can* 
not  sink  with  such  a prop.”  Thus, 
Madam,  think  with  yourself;  let 
such  thoughts  become  habitual  to 
your  mind,  and  from  such  thoughts 
may  you  receive  abundant  com- 
fort, and  assure  yourself  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  yearns  with  bowels  of 
everlasting  arid  infinite  compassion 
over  all  that  seek  him.  The  fond- 
est mother,  or  most  indulgent  fa- 
ther, cannot  pity  their  own  chil- 
dren so  as  the  Lord  Jesus  pities 
those  that,  from  the  depths  of  af- 
fliction, cry  unto  him.  To  his  ten- 
der care  1 beg  leave  to  commit 
you.  May  he  keep  you  as  the  ap- 
ple of  his  eye,  and  be  your  support 
in  every  trouble  1 May  his  most 
precious  merits  be  the  joy  of  your 
heart,  and  your  portion  for  ever! 

I am,  Madam,  your  humble  ser- 
vant, and  sincere  friend, 

James  Hervet. 

Weston,  February  21st,  1746. 


THE  DUTY  OF  ZION’s  WATCHMEN. 

Under  the  above  title,  we  have 
before  us  Sermon,  delivered  in 
the  Church  of  Chartiers,  on  the  1 6th 
day  of  rfpril,  1833,  before  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Ohio;  by  John  M‘Mil- 
lan,  D.  D. 

Dr.  M‘Millan,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends,  is  the  oldest 
minister  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  a note  at  the  end  of 
the  sermon,  we  are  informed  that 
he  was  in  his  81st  year  when  this 
discourse  was  delivered,  and  in 
the  59th  of  his  ministry.  He  is, 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
apostle  of  the  West — the  founder 
and  father  of  her  institutions  and 
establishments  there — there  where 
he  has  spent  the  whole  of  his  long, 
laborious,  and  useful  ministerial 
life.  He  has  but  very  recently 


ceased  preaching  regularly  to  the 
people  of  his  pastoral  charge;  and 
we  are  glad  to  know  that  he  is  still 
able  to  preach  occasionally.  His 
warning  voice,  in  the  discourse 
which  we  notice,  ought  to  be  heard 
with  solemn  regard;  not  only  by 
his  younger  brethren  of  the  pres- 
bytery to  whom  it  was  immedi- 
ately addressed,  but  by  every  mi- 
nister of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
to  whom  it  may  reach.  The  text 
of  this  sermon  is  Isaiah  lxii.  6,  7 — 
“/  have  set  watchmen  upon  thy 
walls,  O Jerusalem , which  shall  never 
Iwld  their  peace  day  nor  night:  ye 
that  make  mention  of  the  Lord , keep 
not  silence ; and  give  him  no  rest , 
till  he  establish,  and  till  he  make  Je- 
rusalem a praise  in  the  earth"  Af- 
ter an  appropriate  introduction, 
the  preacher  says — 

“ Faithful  preaching  and  inter- 
cessory prayer:  or  faithful  watch- 
men and  prayerful  hearers,  are  evi- 
dences of  God’s  favour  to  the 
church,  and  means  of  obtaining 
promised  blessings  for  her. 

“ In  treating  on  this  doctrine,  I 
shall  endeavour, 

“ 1.  To  describe  the  duty  and 
character  of  a faithful  watchman. 

“ 2.  Speak  a little  of  the  bless- 
ings for  which  we  should  pray,  as 
mentioned  in  our  text. 

“ 3.  Illustrate  the  nature  of  in- 
tercessory prayer,  and  its  power 
as  a mean,  to  obtain  promised 
blessings  for  the  church,  and  then 
conclude  with  some  practical  im- 
provement.” 

We  cannot  quote  largely  from 
this  plain  and  powerful,  and  per- 
haps valedictory  address,  of  an 
aged,  faithful,  and,  in  all  respects 
venerable  minister  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  We  shall  give  one  para- 
graph from  the  body  of  the  dis- 
course, and  the  whole  of  the  con- 
clusion— The  selected  paragraph 
is  fitted  to  penetrate  the  heart  of 
every  member  of  our  church;  es- 
pecially of  those  who  are  at  any 
time  called  to  act  as  members  of  its 
judicatories,  from  the  church  Ses- 
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sion  to  the  General  Assembly;  and 
if  such  warning  and  counsel  as  are 
here  given  are  not  regarded,  our 
church  is  undone.  The  two  con- 
cluding sentences  ought  to  be  spe- 
cially noted — The  paragraph  to 
which  we  refer  is  as  follows — 

“ But  how  are  the  watchmen  to 
give  warning  when  the  danger 
threatens  the  common  interests  of 
the  church?  If  the  danger  ariseth 
from  professed  friends  within  her 
walls,  but  real  enemies  in  doctrine 
or  practice,  they  ought  to  be  treat- 
ed according  to  the  wholesome 
rules  of  the  society,  which  should 
be  observed  with  steadiness  and 
fidelity,  for  the  peace  and  purity  of 
the  church.  Nothing  tends  more 
to  sink  the  respectability  and 
weaken  the  authority  of  any  judi- 
cature, civil  or  ecclesiastic,  than  to 
pay  little  or  no  respect  to  the  exe- 
cution of  their  own  laws.  What  a 
tarnish  to  the  glory  of  the  church, 
what  a stroke  to  her  interests, 
should  her  watchmen  twist  and 
turn  into  every  shape,  to  screen 
culprits  from  due  censure,  and 
break  through  necessary  regula- 
tions for  preserving  the  purity  of 
the  church?  This  will  destroy 
government,  weaken  confidence, 
create  suspicions,  and  open  the 
sluices  for  an  inundation  of  schism 
and  every  abomination  into  the 
church.  How  injurious  to  Chris- 
tianity, how  reproachful  to  the 
ministerial  character,  should  mi- 
nisters of  the  gospel,  like  some 
wanton  destroyers,  twist  and  use 
every  sophistical  colouring,  to 
evade  the  force  of  the  law,  or  the 
true  design  of  it.  At  the  present 
day,  I believe  that  the  church  is  in 
greater  danger  from  those  who 
style  themselves  peace  men,  than 
from  all  the  errors  that  abound  in 
her,  for  these  generally  cast  their 
weight  into  the  scale  of  the  error- 
ists,  and  thereby  not  only  counte- 
nance and  encourage  them  in  their 
errors,  but  weaken  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  labouring  for  the 
peace  and  purity  of  the  church. 
(A.  Mv.—Vol.  XI. 


And  it  is  my  serious  opinion  that 
our  church  will  never  have  peace 
and  purity  in  union,  until  it  is 
purged  by  discipline  of  the  false 
doctrines  which  defile  it,  and  the 
false  measures  which  distract  it.” 
**•*•»• 

In  conclusion,  the  preacher  says: 

“ I shall  now  proceed  to  make 
some  practical  improvement  of 
this  subject,  and  here,  for  brevity's 
sake,  I shall  address  myself  in  ge- 
neral to  my  brethren  in  the  minis- 
try, and  those  who  are  candidates 
for  that  office,  and  expect  shortly 
to  be  set  apart  to  it. 

I.  We  may  hence  see  what  an 
important  trust  is  committed  to 
the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  how 
difficult  in  the  execution.  We  are 
to  watch  over  the  heritage  of  the 
Lord,  and  give  him  no  rest  day 
nor  night,  till  he  establish,  and 
make  his  church  a praise  in  the 
earth.  When  we  consider  the  ma- 
lice of  earth  and  hell  against  it, 
the  subtility  of  the  old  serpent, 
long  practised  in  his  diabolical 
arts,  with  his  many  stratagems  to 
take  the  unwary:  the  subtility  and 
malice  of  the  enemies  he  raiseth 
up  against  the  church,  both  within 
and  without  her  walls:  the  weak- 
ness and  simplicity  of  many  of  the 
honest  citizens  of  Zion,  with  the 
infirmities  and  inadvertencies  of 
the  watchmen  themselves:  all 

these  things  considered,  with 
many  others  coincident  with  them, 
may  we  not  cry  out  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  apostle,  who  is  suffi- 
cient for  these  things?  What  man 
— what  prophet,  what  apostle  is 
sufficient  for  them?  Not  all  the 
united  force  of  all  that  ever  stood, 
or  ever  will  stand  guard  on  Zion’s 
walls,  is  sufficient  for  them:  no, 
not  though  they  were  assisted  by 
all  the  power  and  skill  of  angels. 
Verily,  if  the  Lord  build  not  the 
house,  the  builders  build  in  vain. 
If  the  Lord  keep  not  the  City,  the 
watchmen  watch  in  vain.  And  in 
our  time  and  situation  our  work  is 
more  difficult,  than  in  many  times 
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and  places.  The  large  strides 
■which  infidelity  has  been  taking  of 
late  years;  the  more  than  common 
abounding  of  gross  and  whimsical 
errors;  the  profanity  and  dissipa- 
tion of  many  both  in  public  and 
private  life;  the  formality  and  se- 
curity of  professors  of  religion  in 
general;  the  scattered  situation  of 
the  watchmen,  with  the  different 
customs  and  prejudices  of  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  they  are  scatter- 
ed; the  removal  of  many  precious 
sons  of  Zion,  and  few  of  equal 
eminence  to  fill  up  their  places; 
the  watchfulness  of  enemies  to  take 
advantage  of  our  weakness,  with 
the  running  to  and  fro  of  erroneous 
and  designing  teachers,  all  make  It 
an  hour  of  temptation  among  us. 
Blessed  shall  he  be  that  keepeth 
the  word  of  Christ’s  patience,  that 
he  may  keep  him  from  this  hour. 

2.  All  these  considerations  may 
serve  as  motives  to  quicken  us  to 
a careful  watch  in  our  several 
posts.  To  which  I shall  briefly 
add  a few  more. 

(1.)  However  weak  and  indif- 
ferent we  are,  the  Shepherd  of  Is- 
rael never  slumbers  nor  sleeps,  and 
he  has  promised  his  presence  with 
his  ministers  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  Let  us,  therefore,  not  faint 
by  the  way,  or  be  discouraged,  but 
go  on  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
and  in  his  strength  we  shall  do  ail 
things. 

(2.)  If  we  do  not  awake  up,  the 
enemy  will  take  advantage  of  our 
slumbers  to  sow  tares,  and  rejoice 
in  the  opportunity,  as  if  the  day 
was  all  his  own. 

(3.)  The  church,  for  whose  safe- 
ty we  are  appointed  to  watch,  was 
loved  with  an  everlasting  love,  and 
for  her  sake  heaven  emptied  itself 
of  its  richest  treasure:  is  it  much 
then  if  we  spend  and  be  spent  for 
her?  Christ  laid  down  his  life  for 
us,  saith  the  apostle,  and  we  ought 
to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  breth- 
ren, or  hazard  them  for  their  sake. 
1 John  ix.  16. 

(4.)  The  honour  of  Zion’s  King 


requires  it.  In  no  one  thing  is  the 
glory  of  God  so  much  interested 
as  in  the  scheme  of  redemption  by 
Christ.  When  God  commits  a 
dispensation  of  the  gospel  to  us, 
he,  in  a sense,  commits  his  glory 
into  our  hands:  and  O,  shall  it  be 
tarnished  by  our  neglect? 

(5.)  Heaven  and  Hell  are  awake; 
heaven  for  the  salvation,  and  hell 
for  the  destruction  of  the  church; 
and  shall  her  watchmen  be  dumb 
dogs,  lying  down,  and  loving  to 
slumber?  Shall  angels  fly  for  her 
relief,  shall  devils  and  wicked  men 
continually  plot  her  ruin?  And 
shall  not  those  who  have  been  nou- 
rished at  her  breasts,  and  brought 
up  upon  her  knees,  be  engaged  for 
her  salvation? 

(6.)  The  account  we  must  give 
to  the  Chief  Shepherd  at  the  great 
day  should  excite  our  watchfulness 
to  save  our  own  souls,  and  the 
souls  of  them  that  hear  us.  An 
awful  reckoning  it  must  be,  if  the 
blood  of  souls  be  found  in  our 
skirts.  The  gain  of  the  whole 
world  cannot  countervail  the  loss 
of  a single  soul.  If  the  watch- 
man give  not  faithful  warning,  the 
wicked  shall  perish  in  his  sin,  but 
his  blood,  saith  the  Lord,  will  I re- 
quire at  the  watchman’s  hand.  If 
he  be  faithful,  though  the  wicked 
perish,  he  saves  his  own  soul.  But 
if  he  gains  the  sinner,  he  saves  a 
soul  from  death,  and  covers  a mul- 
titude of  sins.  This  single  thought 
is  sufficient  to  set  all  the  ministers 
on  earth  a running,  and  put  all  the 
angels  of  heaven  upon  the  wing,  to 
pluck  a brand  from  everlasting 
burnings,  much  more  to  save 
many. 

(7.)  The  glorious  rewards  of 
faithfulness  should  have  due  weight 
upon  our  minds.  Be  faithful  to 
the  death,  saith  Christ  to  his  mi- 
nisters, and  I will  give  thee  a 
crown  of  life.  They  that  be  wise 
shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of 
the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn 
many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars 
forever  and  ever.  Every  soul  saved 
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by  the  instrumentality  of  a faith- 
ful minister,  will  be  a jewel  in  his 
crown,  and  what  is  infinitely  bet- 
ter, a jewel  in  the  crown  of  Christ. 

I shall  only  add  one  motive  more 
to  excite  to  faithfulness  in  the.  exe- 
cution of  our  trust.  God’s  re- 
markable goodness  to  us  in  this 
land  in  granting  the  gospel  and  its 
ordinances  in  a stated  way,  so 
quickly  after  its  first  settlement; 
his  preservation  of  the  church  here 
from  the  inroads  of  the  savage 
tribes;  his  watering  it  with  the 
dews  of  divine  influence,  and 
causing  it  to  bud  and  blossom,  and 
bring  forth  fruit  almost  as  soon  as 
planted.  All  these  things  indicate 
a peculiar  design  of  providence  to- 
wards her,  and  call  for  peculiar  en- 
gagedness from  us.  Above  all, 
the  promise  of  the  eternal  Father 
to  his  well  beloved  Son,  to  give 
him  the  heathen  for  his  inherit- 
ance, and  the  utmost  ends  of  the 
earth  for  a possession,  raises  our 
hopes  that  the  Lord  may  have 
something  peculiar  in  design  for 
us.  Are  not  these  encouraging 
and  quickening  motives  to  our 
duty  under  all  the  evils  we  feel  or 
fear?  Many  difficulties  we  have 
to  encounter,  which  require  much 
diligence,  united  with  fidelity  and 
wisdom.  God  tries  us,  and  he 
will  try  and  chasten  us,  but  he 
will  not  leave  his  work  unfinished. 
Are  we  to  expect,  what  no  other 
church  ever  knew,  viz:  that  none 
of  the  witnesses  of  Christ  should 
seal  their  testimony  with  their 
blood?  seeing  the  nature  of  man 
is  ever  the  same.  Should  no  bloody 
Nero  be  found  among  us,  no  Judge 
Jeffries,  no  Bishop  Laud,  and  none 
of  their  hounds  to  hunt  up  the 
sheep  of  Christ — Should  this  be 
the  case,  it  would  be  a peculiarity 
indeed;  and  it  may  be  so,  for  pecu- 
liar reasons  known  to  infinite  wis- 
dom. But  should  we  meet  with  a 
storm,  God  will  complete  his  work; 
and  perhaps  a short  work  will  he 
make  of  it.  Yet,  whatever  may  be 
the  course  of  divine  providence  to- 


wards us,  it  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable, that  America  in  general,  and 
this  western  part  of  it  in  particu- 
lar, may  be  an  asylum  for  many  of 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Zion, 
when  God  will  deluge  Europe  with 
blood,  to  make  way  for  the  glory  of 
the  latter  days.  Perhaps  the  pu- 
rity of  the  gospel  may  remain  with 
us,  and  this  glorious  sun  may  roll 
back  to  enlighten  the  eastern  na- 
tions. Let  us  then  be  faithful  and 
diligent  to  transmit  the  gospel  un- 
cori  upted  down  to  the  children  yet 
unborn.  And  to  all  our  other  ho- 
nest endeavours,  let  us  add  impor- 
tunate believing  prayer,  that  we 
may  have  a treasure  laid  up  at  the 
throne  for  an  answer.  Our  fore- 
fathers laid  up  a treasure  for  us 
while  on  earth,  the  fruit  of  which 
we  have  reaped  in  our  day;  let  us 
lay  up  a treasure  in  behalf  of  the 
generation  to  come. 

3.  In  this  exercise  let  me  ear- 
nestly request  your  assistance, men 
and  women,  elders  and  people,  and 
all  who  have  a heart  to  pray,  or 
who  wish  and  look  for  the  coming 
of  Christ’s  kingdom.  From  such 
have  often  originated  the  means  of 
the  church’s  salvation,  when  they 
have  been  neglected  by  the  watch- 
men. One  remarkable  instance  of 
this  I recollect — when  the  ark,  the 
means  and  sign  of  God’s  presence, 
was  sent  back  to  Israel  from  the 
land  of  the  Philistines,  it  turned 
aside  to  Bethshemesh,  a chief  city 
of  Priests.  And  where  should  the 
ark  find  entertainment,  if  not 
among  the  Priests?  But  they, 
careless  of  their  duty,  and  con- 
scious of  their  guilt,  were  afraid 
of  the  ark  of  an  holy  God,  which 
ought  to  have  been  their  joy,  their 
strength,  and  their  glory;  they  re- 
ject it,  and  request  the  men  of  Kir- 
jathjearim,  a city  of  the  wood,  to 
take  it  to  them.  These  plain  coun- 
try people  receive  it,  and  take  care 
of  it  for  many  years.  And  when 
the  Priests  in  David’s  time  neg- 
lected to  move  the  ark  according 
to  the  directions  given  in  the  law, 
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and  Uzziah  was  struck  dead  for 
touching  it,  David  himself,  as  well 
as  the  ignorant  or  careless  Priests, 
was  afraid  to  receive  it,  and  there- 
fore committed  it  to  the  care  of 
Obededom,  a plain  honest  Levite. 
Obededom  readily  receives  and 
takes  care  of  the  ark,  and  God 
blesscth  his  family  fo:  its  sake. 

We  hope  the  Priests  of  the 
Lord  will  keep  his  charge.  But 
should  they  neglect  it,  let  our  ho- 
nest elders  attend  to  theirs.  Should 
they  neglect  their  duty,  let  honest 
church  members  in  common 
awaken  up  to  theirs.  But  should 
they  neglect  the  spiritual  interests 
of  Zion,  let  our  pious  matrons  en- 
gage in  the  important  cause.  If 
you  may  not  speak  in  the  church, 
you  may  pray  for  her,  and  unite  in 
praying  societies,  and  with  your 
prayers  join  pious  counsels  and  in- 
structions, as  Priscilla  instructed 
Apollos,  and  Eunice  and  Lois 
young  Timothy,  of  whom  Paul 
gives  this  honourable  testimony, 
“ I have  no  man  like  minded,  who 
will  naturally  lake  care  for  your 
state.”  This  has  often  succeeded 
for  the  church,  when  all  the  cele- 
brated labours  of  the  pulpit  have 
failed.  In  a word,  let  all  unite  in 
praying  societies,  as  the  disciples 
who  met  at  the  house  of  Mary,  and 
Simeon  and  Anna,  and  their  select 
band.  Let  every  one  wrestle  with 
God  in  their  closets,  let  them  unite 
for  prayer  in  a congregational  ca- 
pacity, and  give  the  Lord  no  rest, 
until  he  establish,  and  make  his 
church  a praise  and  a glory  in  the 
earth.” 

From  the  Christian  Observer. 

PRAYER. 

When  up  to  heaven's  loftiest  height 
The  breath  of  prayer  ascends, 

(f  faith  accompany  its  flight 
The  God  of  heaven  attends 


Whene’er  a feeble,  heartfelt  sigh 
Arrests  His  gracious  car, 

He  listens  to  the  plaintive  cry, 

And  wipes  away  the  tear. 

Cease,  angel  choir,  your  songs  of  praise; 

A breath  disturbs  the  air : 

A care-worn  mortal  seeks  to  raise 
The  welcome  sounds  of  prayer. 

Hark,  'tis  a weeping  mourner's  voice! 

His  heart  with  sorrow  bleeds: 

Bid  his  o'erwhelming  soul  rejoice; 

Bear  him  tho  help  he  needs. 

Ho  weeps  his  dearest  earthly  friend, 

From  sin  and  pain  secure  ; 

Bid  hirn  the  road  to  heaven  ascend, 
Whore  friendships  still  endure. 

Temptations  dreaded  vex  his  peace: 
Assist  him  to  withstand, 

Until  the  God  of  grace  release 
From  Satan’s  cruel  hand. 

He  dreads  to  pray,  he  cannot  praise, 

And  doubts  his  bosom  tear: 

God  is  a God  of  wondrous  grace, 

And  ever  answers  prayer. 

T.  G.  H. 


From  the  same. 

LINES  WRITTEN  IN  THE  CHAM- 
BER OF  A DYING  FRIEND. 

Fly,  gentle  spirit,  from  a world  of  wo ; 
From  scenes  of  sin  and  sorrow  haste 
away : 

Wo  would  not  keep  thee  lingering  here 
below 

From  realms  unfading,  and  a brighter 
day. 

Bat,  as  we  wander  on  lifo’a  darksome  road, 
May  thy  example  guide  our  pilgrim  feet, 

And  light  us  onward  to  that  blest  abode 
Where  grief  shall  cease  and  friends 
again  shall  meet. 

For  thou  hast  fought  of  faith  the  goodly 
fight; 

And  soon  shall  rise,  the  sonl's  Iasi  con- 
flict done, 

And,  glory  beaming  on  thy  raplnred  sight, 
Wave  thine  immortal  palm  in  joy  that 
Heaven  is  won  .’ 

W.  L.  N. 
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MENTAL  SCIENCE. 

The  Doctrine  of  Respomibilily. 

We  have  used  this  term  for 
moral  obligation  and  liability  to 
answer  for  our  conduct  and  cha- 
racter. Whether  this  be  the  best 
term  to  express  our  meaning  is 
not  very  important  to  be  ascertain- 
ed. We  care  little  for  the  name 
or  term,  provided  the  things  be 
understood.  It  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther a system  of  mental  philoso- 
phy, unaided  by  revelation,  could 
ever  explain  the  doctrine  of  moral 
obligation  so  clearly,  or  enforce  it 
so  efficiently  as  to  be  serviceable 
in  regulating  human  conduct.  The 
truth  is  plain,  that  the  mind  of 
man  is  capable  of  knowing  right 
and  wrong;  of  approving  or  dis- 
approving the  objects  and  course 
of  conduct;  and  acting  under  the 
influence  of  authority  and  induce- 
ment. It  is  further  evident  that 
man  is  a moral  being  and  a moral 
agent,  and  hence  prepared  to  be  a 
subject  of  moral  government.  Be- 
yond this,  philosophy  sheds  at  best 
but  a dim  light.  It  may  infer 
some  probable  facts,  but  certainly 
it  cannot  teach.  For  example,  it 
may  infer  front  the  well  ascertain- 
ed character  of  mind,  its  faculties 
and  laws  of  action,  that  such  a be- 
ing must  be  under  moral  obliga- 
tion to  his  Maker,  that  his  altrB 
butes  are  the  standard  of  this  obli- 
gation, that  this  bond  extends  to 
the  mind’s  whole  history  and  ac- 
tion, that  some  existing  relation 
must  be  the  foundation  of  this 
bond  or  obiigement,  and  that  some 
ennobling  end  must  be  in  pros- 
pect, to  justify  the  relation  and  the 
obligation.  But  we  need  a revela- 
tion from  Him  who  made  and  go- 
verns mind,  to  guide  us  in  the  sa- 
tisfactory investigation  of  our  mo- 
ral relations  and  the  obligations 


under  which  we  act.  And  beyond 
all  this,  over  the  account  which 
we  must  render  to  God  and  the 
final  result  of  all  human  character 
and  action,  uncertainty  hangs  in 
gloomy  shades;  and  no  light  but 
revelation  can  dispel  it.  Under 
the  guidance  of  revelation,  morals 
may  be  investigated  as  a science, 
and  the  facts  ascertained,  com- 
pared, arranged  and  defined  in 
their  relations.  But  without  this 
guidance,  our  way  is  dark  and  un- 
certain. We  have  not  pretended 
to  investigate  the  doctrine  of  mo- 
ral obligation  or  accountability, 
irrespective  of  the  facts  displayed 
in  the  revelation  of  God.  Still  we 
have  not  pursued  this  inquiry  with 
, a view  to  establish  the  doctrine  on 
scriptural  grounds,  further  than 
the  recognition  of  such  facts  and 
philosophical  principles  as  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  subject.  So  far  as 
we  have  hitherto  examined,  the 
philosophy  of  the  doctrine  stands 
thus;  obligation  arises  from  the 
relations  of  moral  beings,  first  to 
their  Maker  and  moral  Governor, 
and  then  to  each  other,  all  in  ap- 
propriate subordination  and  har- 
monious influence.  Those  rela- 
tions are  estimated  by  the  primary 
faculties  and  circumstances  of  mo- 
ral beings,  placed  under  the  obli- 
gation, and  by  the  character  and 
perfections  of  HIM  to  whom  they 
are  related.  The  primary  facul- 
ties are  understanding,  heart,  and 
will.  Men  have  understanding  to 
know,  a heart  to  feel,  and  a will  to 
act.  They  are  therefore  intelli- 
gent, sensitive,  and  active  beings 
— they  are  also  moral  and  ac- 
countable beings.  Moral,  because 
they  possess  the  faculties  above 
enumerated,  and  principally  be- 
cause that  faculty  which  feels,  is 
a moral  faculty.  Accountable,  be- 
cause they  have  a faculty  of  know- 
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ing  their  duty,  and  especially  be- 
cause they  have  also  a faculty  of 
feeling  a sense  of  obligation.  They 
are  capable  of  feeling  and  appre- 
ciating rewards  and  punishments: 
in  these  respects  they  are  proper 
subjects  of  moral  government. 
They  have  also  a faculty  of  voli- 
tion, which  fits  them  to  act  under 
the  influence  of  obligation.  Thus, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  men  pos- 
sess all  the  elements  of  mind, 
which  qualify  them  to  be  placed 
under  moral  obligation  and  to 
render  them  accountable  agents. 
But  the  mere  possession  of  these 
faculties  does  not  produce  obliga- 
tion, they  must  be  considered  in 
relation  to  their  Maker  and  Sove- 
reign, to  estimate  the  responsibili- 
ty. Here  we  approach  the  point 
where  philosophy  fails  us.  We 
are  unable  to  estimate  fully,  or 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the 
attributes  and  perfections  of  God, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
must  be  the  standard  of  moral  ob- 
ligation. It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  moral  obligation  must  arise 
from  the  relations  of  moral  beings; 
and  if  the  attributes  of  one  parly 
be  not  known,  the  relations  sus- 
tained to  that  party  cannot  be  de- 
fined, however  fully  the  attributes 
of  the  other  party  may  be  known. 
As  our  Maker  and  moral  Gover- 
nor, we  must  be  responsible  to 
God,  but  the  moral  perfections  of 
God  are  necessary  to  be  ascertain- 
ed in  order  to  estimate  this  obli- 
gation, because  the  standard  of 
right  must  be  found,  not  with  the 
obliged,  but  with  the  obliging  party 
and  in  his  attributes.  The  rela- 
tions must  be  modified  by  the  at- 
tributes of  both  the  parties,  and 
out  of  those  relations  arise  the 
moral  obligation;  but  the  standard 
must  be  in  the  attributes  of  him 
to  whom  the  obligation  is  due. 
This  philosophy  may  teach,  but 
beyond  this  abstract  proposition 
it  cannot  lead  us.  We  are,  there- 
fore, under  the  necessity  of  seek- 
ing another  guide, in  endeavouring 


to  ascertain  the  foundation  and 
standard  of  moral  obligation.  The 
foundation,  if  we  may  so  call  that 
of  which  we  directly  predicate  the 
obligation,  is  the  relation ; and  the 
standard  is  the  moral  character  of 
those  attributes,  to  which  the 
obliged  party  is  related  and  bound. 
The  question,  therefore,  now  to  be 
settled  is,  what  is  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  those  attributes,  or  what 
are  the  attributes  of  God,  which 
are  the  standard  of  moral  obliga- 
tion? After  this  is  answered,  the 
relations  may  be  defined  with  suf- 
ficient accuracy  for  the  present  in- 
vestigation. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary 
thus  to  state  the  doctrine  immedi- 
ately in  connection  with  the  in- 
quiry now  made,  in  bringing  the 
radical  principles  of  mental  sci- 
ence to  the  test  of  revelation. 

The  attributes  of  God,  as  re- 
vealed in  the  Scriptures,  may  be 
classed  under  his  infinity,  wisdom, 
power,  and  holiness.  He  is  infi- 
nite in  wisdom  or  knowledge;  in- 
finite in  power;  infinite  in  holiness 
or  goodness.  The  holiness  of  God, 
which  is  an  attribute  of  his  na- 
ture, infinite  and  unchangeable, 
must  be  the  standard  of  right  for 
the  universe.  Nothing  else  can  be 
substituted  in  its  place.  Power 
cannot  be  the  standard  of  right  to 
moral  beings.  It  may  be  necessa- 
ry to  secure  an  observance  or  en- 
forcement of  that  which  is  appro- 
priately the  standard.  But  it 
needs  no  argument  or  illustration 
to  show,  that  power  may  be  wield- 
ed against  right,  and  utterly  sub- 
vert the  principles  of  justice  and 
goodness,  if  not  guided  by  the  at- 
tribute of  holiness.  Nor  is  it 
more  needful  to  show  that  know- 
ledge, though  it  be  infinite,  cannot 
be  the  standard  of  right.  It  may 
be  indispensable  to  provide  for 
the  stability  and  influence  of  the 
legitimate  rule  of  moral  obliga- 
tion. Holiness  is  the  standard  to 
be  investigated.  So  it  is  an- 
nounced in  the  revelation  of  God 
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“ Be  yc  holy}  for  I am  holy.”  1 
Pet.  i.  16.  See  also  Lev.  xi.  44 — 
45.  Chap.  xix.  2,  and  xx.  26. 

Of  this  attribute,  called  holiness 
in  God,  we  can  form  no  concep- 
tions, except  as  guided  by  the  re- 
velation which  he  has  given  us. 
It  indicates  the  purity  and  recti- 
tude of  his  nature,  an  essential  at- 
tribute, constituting  the  glory  and 
harmony  of  all  his  other  perfec- 
tions. It  is  that  which  the  Psalm- 
ist celebrates  as  “ the  beauty  of 
the  Lord.”  Ps.  xxvii.  4.  Moses 
celebrates  the  same  in  his  song, 
Exod.  xv.  1 1 — “ Who  is  like  thee, 
glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in 
praises,  doing  wonders?”  God  is 
called  “ the  Holy  One  of  Israel,” 
as  if  Holy  were  synonymous  with 
the  name  Jehovah.  When  Isaiah 
saw,  in  vision,  “ the  Lord  silting 
upon  a throne,  high  and  lifted  up,” 
he  saw  also  “ the  seraphim — and 
one  cried  unto  another,  and  said, 
Holy,  Holy,  Holy  is  the  Lord  of 
hosts;  the  whole  earth  is  full  of 
his  glory” — Isaiah  vi.  3.  When 
John  had  his  vision  and  saw  the 
company  of  the  redeemed,  and 
heard  them  sing  the  song  of  Moses 
and  the  Lamb,  one  part  of  that 
song  was,  “ Who  shall  not  fear 
thee,  O Lord,  and  glorify  thy 
name?  for  thou  only  art  holy” — 
Rev.  xv.  4.  We  cite  these  pas- 
sages to  show  that  the  Scriptures 
represent  God  as  infinitely,  origi- 
nally, and  immutably  holy  in  the 
perfections  of  his  nature.  There 
is  not,  in  such  like  passages  of 
Scripture,  nor  do  we  believe  any 
where  else  in  the  Bible,  an  intima- 
tion of  some  extraneous  standard, 
by  which  God’s  actions  are  ascer- 
tained to  be  holy  and  right.  We 
once  heard  a preacher  declare 
from  his  pulpit,  that  “ holiness  in 
God  does  not  consist  in  any  taste 
or  attribute  of  his  nature” — but 
in  the  same  discussion  said,  “ ho- 
liness in  God  consists  in  his  doing 
right.”  We  were  then,  and  we 
still  are  puzzled  to  know  what  was 


the  preacher’s  standard  of  right, 
or  of  estimating  holiness  in  God. 

We  have  heard  much  specula- 
tion on  the  foundation  and  stan- 
dard of  moral  obligation— and 
have  heard  the  nature  of  things,  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  universe, 
alleged  as  the  standard;  and  we 
are  not  able  now  to  remember  the 
half  which  we  have  heard  absurdly 
alleged  on  this  subject.  Time 
would  be  uselessly  spent  to  name 
and  refute  the  absurd  theories 
which  men  have  advocated  and 
attempted  to  prove,  first  by  philo- 
sophy, and  then  by  the  scriptures 
of  truth.  The  compass  of  our  in- 
quiry leaves  them  all  out  of  view 
at  present,  and  brings  us  directly 
to  the  scriptures  alone  for  intelli- 
gence on  these  two  momentous  in- 
quiries— What  is  the  standard,  of 
right  or  moral  obligation?  and 
what  is  the  foundation  of  moral 
obligation?  When  these  two  ques- 
tions are  answered  correctly,  the 
whole  subject  is  easy. 

To  ascertain  the  standard  of 
right  or  holiness,  take  the  follow- 
ing method.  The  scriptures  re- 
present the  ultimate  end  or  object 
of  all  God’s  manifestations  and  ad- 
ministration to  be  his  own  glory. 
“The  Lord  hath  made  all  things 
for  himself.”  Prov.  xvi.  4.  “ For 
of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to 
him  are  all  things:  to  whom  be 
glory  forever.”  Rom.xi.  36.  “The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God.” 
Ps.  xix.  1.  This  sentiment  of  the 
Psalmist  is  recognised  in  Paul’s 
F.pistle  to  the  Romans,  i.  20,21. 
“ The  invisible  things  of  him  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  are  clear- 
ly seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead;  so 
that  they  are  without  excuse:  be- 
cause that,  when  they  knew  God, 
they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  nei- 
ther were  thankful.”  Thus  the 
manifestation  of  God’s  glory  is 
the  object  of  creation;  and  the 
manifestation  is  so  clearly  made, 
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that  heathens  are  without  excuse. 
The  same  is  true  of  God’s  provi- 
dential government.  His  counsel 
stands,  and  he  will  do  all  his  plea- 
sure. “ He  hath  prepared  his 
throne  in  the  heavens;  and  his 
kingdom  ruleth  over  all.”  Ps.  ciii. 
19.  “ Surely  the  wrath  of  man 
shall  praise  thee;  the  remainder  of 
wrath  shalt  thou  restrain.”  Ps. 
cxxvi.  10.  “Thine,  O Lord,  is  the 
greatness,  and  the  power,  and  the 
glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the 
majesty:  for  all  that  is  in  the  hea- 
ven and  in  the  earth  is  thine;  thine 
is  the  kingdom,  O Lord,  and  thou 
art  exalted  as  head  above  all.” 
1 Chron.  xxix.  11.  These  and 
such  like  declarations  and  ascrip- 
tions, which  abound  in  the  scrip- 
tures, show  the  glory  of  God  to  be 
the  object  of  his  governing  provi- 
dence. In  addition  we  assert,  with- 
out fear  of-Contradiction,  that  in 
all  that  is  said  of  the  scheme  of 
redemption,  in  its  counsels,  its  de- 
velopment, and  execution;  in  re- 
newing, sanctifying,  and  saving 
men,  the  glory  of  God  is  the  grand 
object  which  Jehovah  has  publish- 
ed to  the  universe  and  will  confirm 
at  last  in  the  grand  consummation. 
In  this  great  object  the  redeemed 
and  the  angels  of  heaven  will  unite 
their  song  of  celebration,  and  as- 
cribe “glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est.” 

Let  it  now  be  asked  what  is  the 
glory  of  God,  according  to  the 
scriptures  of  revelation?  When 
Moses  prayed  that  God  would 
show  him  his  glory,  the  reply  was, 
“I  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass 
before  thee,  and  I will  proclaim 
the  name  of  the  Lord  before  thee.” 
Exod.  xxxiii.  19.  From  this  an- 
swer it  would  seem  that  the  good- 
ness of  God  was  his  glory.  The 
song  of  heaven  would  seem  to 
teach  that  his  holiness  is  his  glo- 
ry. Other  parts  of  revelation  de- 
nominate the  manifestation  of 
mercy,  grace,  and  judgment,  the 
glory  of  God.  From  the  whole  it 
is  evident  that  the  manifestation 


of  God’s  attributes  or  perfections 
constitutes  his  glory.  But  it  is 
also  very  evident,  that  the  pecu- 
liar lustre  of  all  God’s  perfections 
is  his  holiness.  This  is  his  glory. 
To  publish,  maintain,  and  illus- 
trate the  holiness  of  all  his  attri- 
butes, is  the  great  object  of  crea- 
tion, providence,  and  grace.  This 
constitutes  the  loveliness  of  his 
character,  in  which  he  most  de- 
lights, and  to  which  he  demands 
the  homage  of  an  intelligent  uni- 
verse. 

A consideration  of  no  small  im- 
portance in  this  examination,  is, 
that  sin  is  every  where  represented 
as  the  opposite  of  holiness,  in  its 
nature  and  tendency.  It  is  no- 
where represented  as  opposite  in 
its  nature  to  knowledge  or  power. 
The  most  sinful  being  in  the  uni- 
verse is  represented  as  having 
great  knowledge  and  mighty  pow- 
er, yea,  “ the  Prince  of  the  power 
of  the  air,  who  now  worketh  in 
the  hearts  of  the  children  of  diso- 
bedience.” Now  if  sin,  for  which 
men  are  condemned,  and  for  which 
alone  they  are  worthy  of  punish- 
ment, be  every  where,  in  the  scrip- 
tures, represented  as  opposite  in 
its  nature  to  holiness,  is  it  not  ir- 
resistibly  certain  that  holiness  is 
the  standard  of  moral  obligation? 
This  argument  is  so  plain  and  con- 
clusive, and  its  premises  are  so  ob- 
vious, that  it  needs  no  further  il- 
lustration. The  result  of  this  brief 
sketch,  which  might  be  greatly  en- 
larged, is  conclusive  that  holiness 
is  the  standard  by  which  moral 
obligation  is  to  be  estimated.  All 
men  are  bound  to  be  holy,  because 
God  is  holy. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  to  in- 
quire after  the  re/alions,  which  are 
the  foundation  of  moral  obligation. 
We  have  said  the  relations,  and 
consequently  obligations,  may  be 
modified  by  certain  things  in  the 
character  of  the  parties.  If  God 
is  holy,  and  man  has  capacities  to 
be  holy  or  sinful,  man  must  be 
placed  in  a relation  which  binds 
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him  to  be  like  his  Maker,  in  his 
moral  character.  We  have  for- 
merly described  the  faculties  of 
man,  and  shown  that  his  heart  is  a 
moral  faculty  and  constitutes  him 
a moral  being.  But  in  order  to 
constitute  him  a proper  subject  of 
moral  government,  he  is  made  ca- 
pable of  knowing  the  rule,  and  ca- 
pable of  acting  under  its  influence. 
In  other  words,  he  is  an  intelligent 
being,  a sensitive  and  active  being: 
and  with  faculties  indicated  by 
these  expressions,  he  is  a proper 
subject  of  government,  of  praise 
or  blame,  reward  or  punishment. 
This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  sub- 
ject. Now  what  saith  the  scrip- 
ture of  man?  In  answer  to  this 
question  we  may  refer  to  the  scrip- 
tural proof,  already  staled  in  for- 
mer articles,  that  man  has  a spi- 
ritual and  immortal  soul,  or  mind, 
possessing  the  faculties  of  under- 
standing, feeling,  and  acting — un- 
derstanding to  know,  heart  to  feel, 
and  will  to  act.  It  will  be  at  once 
perceived  that  one  who  has  un- 
derstanding, may  be  required  to 
know;  that  one  who  has  a heart, 
may  be  required  to  feel;  and  one 
who  has  a will,  may  be  required 
to  act.  One  thing  more  only  is 
necessary  to  fit  him  for  moral  go- 
vernment; that  is,  liberty  to  act 
just  as  he  feels  pleased  to  act. 
Such  is  man — an  intelligent,  sen- 
sitive, active,  free  agent. 

We  have  before  shown  the 
meaning  and  place  of  moral  free- 
dom; that  it  consists  in  the  con- 
nexion between  pleasure  and 
choice;  that  it  is  unbroken  and 
essential  to  moral  obligation.  All 
the  commands  of  God  imply  both 
freedom  and  obligation.  All  the 
arguments  addressed  to  men  in  the 
Scriptures,  imply  the  very  kind  of 
freedom  which  we  have  described, 
all  the  promises  and  threatenings 
involve  the  same  facts,  and  moral 
obligation  cannot  bind  a man  in 
that  wherein  he  has  no  freedom. 
Such  are  some  of  the  principal 
elements  of  mind  and  its  condi- 
Ch.  Mv.—Vou  XI. 


tion,  which  are  necessary  to  be  ad- 
verted to  as  recognised  in  revela- 
tion, and  modifying  the  relations 
under  which  man  is  placed. 

It  will  now  be  very  obvious  that 
such  an  agent  may  sustain  many 
relations  to  Him  who  made  and 
governs  him,  and  will  call  him  to 
an  account — to  the  laws  and  prin- 
ciples of  God’s  government — and 
to  those  who  are  associated  with 
him  in  action  and  in  destiny.  Some 
of  those  relations  are  fixed  and  un- 
alterable; others  are  adventitious 
and  temporary.  But  we  have  not 
room  to  point  out  all  those  rela- 
tions— even  if  we  had  the  time,  and 
our  readers  would  have  patience  to 
read  them.  A few,  however,  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  present  pur- 
pose. 

Men  are  dependent  on  God  for 
their  being  and  well  being:  and 
this  expresses  one  relation  which 
is  essential  to  moral  obligation. 
On  this  topic  nothing  can  be  more 
plain  than  that  as  creatures  men 
must  be  dependent  on  their  Crea- 
tor; and  this  relation  cannot  be 
destroyed  while  they  exist.  But 
if  this  relation  of  dependence  could 
be  broken  up,  and  men  become  in- 
dependent of  their  Maker,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  how 
they  could  be  under  obligation  to 
him.  Obliterate  the  doctrine  that 
men  live,  move  and  have  their  be- 
ing in  God,  and  the  bond  is  sun- 
dered, which  binds  them  to  his 
service.  The  Scriptures  abound 
with  recognitions  of  obligation, 
based  upon  man’s  dependence. 
How  often  was  Israel  admonished 
to  return  unto  God,  who  created 
them,  and  to  the  Lord,  who  pre- 
served and  delivered  them?  “ Hear, 

0 heavens,  and  give  ear,  O earth; 

1 have  nourished  and  brought  up 
children  and  they  have  rebelled 
against  me.”  In  this  relation  God’s 
preserving  care,  his  providential 
favours,  his  continued  goodness, 
his  long  suffering  kindness  and  his 
gracious  blessings,  are  often  re- 
ferred to,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
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forcing  obligation.  All  the  com- 
mands of  God,  given  for  the  obe- 
dience of  men}  all  the  thrcaten- 
ings  and  denunciations  of  revela- 
tion against  the  disobedient}  all 
the  promises  of  good  to  the  obe- 
dient and  believing}  all  the  per- 
suasions of  mercy}  and,  in  short, 
the  whole  law  and  gospel,  involve 
and  explain  obligation  as  necessa- 
rily connected  with  the  relation  of 
men’s  dependence  on  God. 

Men  sustain  the  relation  of  sub- 
jects to  a Sovereign.  God  is  the 
Sovereign  of  the  universe,  and 
men  are  subjects,  in  one  province 
of  his  empire.  We  speak  now  of 
men  as  placed  under  a moral  go- 
vernment} or,  in  other  words,  a 
government  for  the  regulation  of 
intelligent  moral  agents. 

God  governs,  doubtless,  the 
material  and  irrational  universe} 
the  planets,  the  elements,  the  ir- 
rational animals  are  all  under  his 
control.  It  is  also  true  that  there 
are  laws  by  which  he  governs  these 
things,  an  order  in  which  he  dis- 
poses of  them;  but  this  describes 
not  the  government  of  God  over 
intelligent,  moral  agents.  This 
sovereignty  over  minds  is  a go- 
vernment of  laws  with  their  penal- 
ties; and  of  influences  consistent 
with  his  moral  attributes,  and  with 
the  moral  agency  of  men.  As  a 
Sovereign,  God  has  a perfect  right 
to  prescribe  the  rule  of  men’s  con- 
duct, including  every  feeling,  in- 
vestigation and  action,  from  the 
commencement  to  the  close  of  life. 
He  has  a perfect  right  to  estimate 
the  character  of  obedience  and  dis- 
obedience, to  annex  the  rewards 
and  penalties,  according  to  his 
own  pleasure.  As  a Sovereign  he 
forms  and  places  men  under  such 
relations  to  himself  and  to  one  an- 
other as  he  sees  fit.  Nothing  can 
be  more  certain,  or  more  clearly 
revealed,  than  God’s  sovereign  do- 
minion over  men,  as  subjects  at 
his  rightful  disposal.  The  fact, 
in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  is 
spread  over  the  whole  face  of  the 


Scriptures;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  easily  recognised 
in  the  administration  of  God’s  go- 
vernment over  men.  It  is  need- 
less to  cite  passages  of  Scripture 
to  prove  what  cannot  fail  to  be 
manifest,  in  every  book  and  chap- 
ter from  Genesis  to  Revelation. 
The  modifications  of  this  relation 
are  also  pointed  out  in  the  revela- 
tion of  God  to  men.  The  fact, 
that  God  has  given  a revelation  to 
men,  establishes  the  truth  that 
God  is  Sovereign  and  men  are  his 
subjects. 

We  have  named  two  relations, 
which,  when  united  and  consider- 
ed in  all  their  various  adjustments, 
present  the  case  in  its  scriptural 
and  proper  light.  Men  are  depen- 
dent subjects  of  God’s  moral  go- 
vernment, and  all  the  subordinate 
relations,  included  in  this  state, 
are  included  in  the  foundation  of 
moral  obligation.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  our  present  purpose  to 
trace  all  these  subordinate  rela- 
tions, nor  to  argue  the  gene- 
ral question.  A mere  statement 
of  the  case  will  be  sufficient. 
Throughout  the  whole  Scriptures 
these  relationships  are  recognised 
as  the  basis  of  obligation;  and  it 
is  perfectly  evident  that  where  no 
relation  exists  there  can  be  no  obli- 
gation. 

But  this  is  rather  a general  view 
of  the  subject,  in  the  fully  recog- 
nised relationship  of  men,  with  all 
their  faculties  entirely  developed. 
There  remains  a question  of  its 
application  to  the  constitution  of 
man’s  being.  On  this  point  not 
much  need  be  said.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  affirm,  on  principles  al- 
ready established,  that  men  are 
moral  beings  in  the  constitution 
of  their  nature,  antecedent  to  all 
agency,  or  moral  action.  The  re- 
lation is  of  a dependent  moral  be- 
ing to  a moral  Governor.  Obli- 
gation supposes  something  to  be 
done,  or  acted;  and  whether  it  has 
been  done  or  not,  is  not  the  ques- 
tion to  be  asked  in  order  to  settle 
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the  idea  of  responsibility.  Moral 
obligation  arises  from  the  relations 
of  moral  beings;  and  demands  a 
conformity  of  the  one  party  to  the 
standard  furnished  by  the  other 
party.  This  demand  is  modified 
according  to  various  circumstances 
of  capacity,  objects  and  intelli- 
gence. If  we  suppose  the  case  of 
an  infant,  who  is  without  any 
knowledge  of  God,  or  of  any  fel- 
low creature,  and  one  who  has  ne- 
ver had  a single  volition,  that  is 
right  or  wrong,  we  may  illustrate 
the  thought.  This  infant  is  a mo- 
ral being,  because  it  possesses  a 
soul  in  its  nature  capacitated  to 
apprehend,  feel  and  choose.  No 
matter  how  small  the  point  of  time 
may  be  supposed  to  be  between 
the  giving  existence,  to  the  soul 
and  the  soul’s  appropriate  action. 
The  thought  is  this,  the  relations, 
out  of  which  moral  obligation 
arises,  are  between  the  mind  and 
its  Maker,  or  the  mind  and  what- 
ever else  may  be  supposed  to 
claim  obligation.  They  are  not 
primarily  relations  between  actions 
and  God,  but  between  agents  and 
God,  and  between  them  as  moral 
beings,  dependent  subjects  of  God’s 
government. 

We  have  now  only  room  to  state 
a few  things  on  the  measure  of  this 
obligation.  We  mean  something 
a little  different  from  standard  by 
measure.  Moral  obligation  may 
be  proved  to  exist  by  the  relations 
out  of  which  it  arises,  and  by  the 
character  of  the  perfections  to 
which  the  relations  are  sustained; 
and  this  is  the  standard,  but  the 
extent  may  be  conceived  to  be  mo- 
dified by  some  other  considera- 
tions. Although  standard  and 
measure  generally  signify  the  same 
thing;  in  this  case  there  is  a dif- 
ference— more,  perhaps,  in  the 
loose  and  hasty  conceptions  of  men 
than  in  the  facts. 

It  is  alleged  by  some,  that  know- 
ledge is  the  measure  of  obligation. 
We  have  heard  the  idea  expressed 
as  a maxim,  that  “ knowledge  is 
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necessary  to  the  existence  of  sin.” 
It  is  also  incorporated  in  the  defi- 
nition, which  some  men  give  of 
sin:  it  is,  say  they,  “ a voluntary 
transgression  of  a knoivn  law.” 
To  this  doctrine  we  object.  There 
are  sins  of  ignorance,  and  opposi- 
tion of  feeling  to  holiness  is  sin, 
whether  any  law  is  known  or  not. 
The  susceptibility  or  adaptation  to 
be  pleased  with  sin,  or  to  be  op- 
posed to  holiness,  is  sinful.  Sin- 
ning implies  action,  but  sinfulness 
does  not  necessarily  imply  exer- 
cise. Knowledge  is  not  therefore 
the  measure  of  responsibility,  al- 
though it  may  increase  it,  and  ag- 
gravate sin. 

It  is  also  alleged  by  many  that 
power  is  always  the  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility. In  order  to  make  this 
appear,  much  is  said  and  written. 
All  the  subtilties  of  philosophy  are 
employed  to  distinguish  between 
the  different  kinds  of  ability;  and 
after  all,  the  application  is  decep- 
tive and  unsatisfactory.  W'e  think 
the  case  is  plain,  that  a recogni- 
tion of  ability  is  appropriate  and 
necessary  where  that  identical  abi- 
lity is  to  be  employed  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  obligation.  But  physical 
power  is  not  employed  in  the 
emotions  of  love,  hatred,  joy,  sor- 
row and  humility.  It  would  be 
out  of  place,  therefore,  to  say  that 
men  have  physical  power  to  love 
God;  and  the  same  of  all  emotions. 
On  this  subject  the  Scriptures  con- 
nect power  with  obligation  in 
many  things,  but  in  other  things 
leave  it  out  entirely.  Habits  of 
sin  are  represented  as  taking  away 
the  ability  to  do  good.  Jer.  xiii 
23.  “ Can  the  Ethiopian  change 
his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots? 
then  may  ye  also  do  good  that  are 
accustomed  to  do  evil.”  A man 
may  have  an  ability  to  do  evil,  but 
none  to  do  good,  and  yet  not  be 
freed  from  obligation  to  do  good. 
This  is  also  the  fact  in  the  case  of 
fallen  spirits,  “ reserved  in  ever- 
lasting chains,  under  darkness  unto 
the  judgment  of  the  great  day.” 
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Paul  complained  of  his  inability 
to  do  the  good  he  would,  and  be- 
ing brought  into  captivity  to  the 
law  of  sin,  not  as  an  excuse,  but 
as  a penitent  lamentation  over  his 
sin.  Rom.  vii.  7 — 23.  The  gene- 
ral principle  is  stated  in  strong 
terms,  in  Gal.  v.  If.  “ For  the  flesh 
lusieth  against  the  Spirit,  and  the 
Spirit  against  the  flesh;  and  these 
are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other; 
so  that  ye  cannot  do  the  things 
that  ye  would.”  By  the  flesh  here 
none  can  doubt,  from  the  expla- 
nation contained  in  the  19,  20  and 
21st  verses  of  the  connexion,  that 
the  apostle  intended  a corrupt 
principle  of  action,  which  disa- 
bled men  from  doing  good.  The 
same  apostle  magnifies  the  love  of 
God  in  the  following  remarkable 
words,  Rom.  v.  6.  “ For  when  we 
were  without  strength,  in  due  time 
Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.” 
Again  the  same  inability  is  repeat- 
ed Rom.  viii.  7.  “ Because  the  car- 
nal mind  is  enmity  against  God; 
for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
God,  neither  indeed  can  be."  And 
Christ  said  “no  man  can  come  unto 
me,  except  the  Father,  which  hath 
sent  me,  draw  him.”  John,  vi.  44. 
These  and  such  like  passages  of 
Scripture  are  not  intended  to  re- 
lease men  from  obligation  to  be 
holy,  aud  yet  assert  their  inability 
in  themselves  to  become  so.  The 
result,  therefore,  is,  that  men  are 
under  obligation  to  be  what  they 
are  unable  in  themselves  to  be- 
come. And  we  think  the  whole 
scheme  of  salvation  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  more  especially  the 
mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  show 
the  fact,  in  all  its  sad  and  condemn- 
ing details.  If  men  have  ability 
to  fulfil  the  whole  demands  of 
God’s  law,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  safe  to  abide 
by  the  law  of  God  as  the  measure 
of  obligation.  Speculation  can  ne- 
ver settle  the  question,  or  make  it 
binding  if  it  were  settled.  There 
must  be  authority  to  settle  a ques- 


tion of  so  much  importance;  and 
that  authority  can  be  found  no 
where  else,  but  in  the  revealed  will 
of  God.  Still  it  maybe  asked,  how 
it  is  with  the  pagans,  who  have  no 
revealed  law?  We  answer,  those 
without  law  are  a law  to  them- 
selves; and  God  has  not  left  him- 
self without  a witness  to  them,  so 
that  they  are  without  excuse.  Men 
are  created  to  feel  responsibility; 
they  are  so  constituted  that  they 
are  not  only  capable  of  feeling  it, 
but  that  they  cannot  possibly  avoid 
a sense  of  obligation.  They  may 
pervert  it,  mistake  and  misapply 
it;  but  escape  from  it  they  can  ne- 
ver. It  accords  with  the  consti- 
tution of  their  being,  as  possess- 
ing faculties  to  understand,  feel 
and  choose:  and  not  to  feel  any 
sentiment  of  moral  obligation 
would  be  violating  the  principles 
of  their  nature,  and  prove  them  to 
have  no  sense  of  right  or  wrong. 
Talk  as  long  as  we  may  on  this 
point,  there  is  no  setting  aside  this 
fact;  men  have  a sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  along  with  it  moral 
obligation.  F. 


GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  following  statement,  pub- 
lished sometime  since  by  Profes- 
sor Robinson  of  the  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  will  afford  gra- 
tifying information  to  a portion  of 
our  readers. 

“The  universities  of  Germany 
were  all  founded  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  countries  in  which 
they  are  respectively  situated;  but 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
all  such  foundations,  with  their 
rights  and  privileges,  had  to  re- 
ceive the  confirmation  of  the  Popes. 
That  of  Wirtemburg,  in  1502,  was 
the  first  that  was  confirmed  by  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  not  by 
the  Pope;  although  the  assent  of 
the  latter  was  afterwards  applied 
for. 

“ At  the  present  day,  all  the  uni- 
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versities  are  immediately  and  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  respective 
governments  within  whose  bounds 
they  fall.  All  the  professors,  and 
instructers  of  every  kind,  are  ap- 
pointed, and  generally  speaking, 
their  salaries  paid,  directly  by  the 
government;  which  supports  also, 
or  directs,  the  whole  expense  of 
the  university,  of  the  erection  and 
repair  of  buildings,  and  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  library  and  scienlifick 
collection.  The  writer  has  not 
sufficient  information  to  enable 
him  to  state  with  precision  what 
sums  are  annually  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  the  several  univer- 
sities, nor  even  of  the  larger  ones. 
He  only  knows  that  the  Prussian 
government  pays  annually,  on  ac- 
count of  each  of  the  universities  of 
Halle  and  Bonn,  the  sum  of  80,000 
rix  dollars.  The  government  of 
Wirtemburg  appropriate  annually 
to  the  university  of  Tubingen  the 
sum  of  80,000  florins.  This  is  ex- 
clusive of  the  expense  of  a particu- 
lar institution  in  the  university  for 
the  support  of  Protestant  and  Ca- 
tholick  theological  students;  the 
annual  cost  of  which  is  from  90,000 
to  100,000  florins.  The  universi- 
ties do  not  exist  as  independent  as- 
sociations, under  charters  granted 
by  the  government;  but  stand  im- 
mediately under  their  control,  are 
regulated  by  them,  and  may  at  any 
moment  be  abolished  by  a decree 
of  the  same  power  which  called 
them  into  existence. 

“ Berlin  University. — This  uni- 
versity, although  it  went  into  ope- 
ration only  in  1810,  has  already 
taken  the  first  rank  among  the  li- 
terary institutions  of  Germany. 
Situated  in  the  midst  of  a large 
and  splendid  capital,  amid  a popu- 
lation of  220,000  souls,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  influence  of  a 
powerful  court  and  government,  it 
has  of  course  had  comparatively 
few  obstacles  to  struggle  with.  It 
is  located  in  an  immense  building, 
formerly  the  palace  of  Prince  Hen- 
ry, the  brother  of  the  great  Frede- 


rick, in  the  midst  of  the  most 
fashionable  and  splendid  part  of 
the  city.  The  building  is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  accommodate  the 
collections  in  anatomy, natural  his- 
tory, See.,  besides  furnishing  lec- 
ture-rooms for  the  use  of  all  the 
professors  in  their  turn.  This  edi- 
fice gives  a strong  impression  of 
convenience  and  utility;  and  it  was 
a thought  of  thrilling  interest, 
when,  sitting  among  three  or  four 
hundred  pupils,  who  were  drink- 
ing in  the  instructions  and  the 
pure  spirit  of  the  Gospel  from  the 
lips  of  Neander,  to  compare  its 
present  destination  with  its  former 
character,  when  the  voice  of  mirth 
and  revelry  resounded  through  its 
halls,  ‘ and  the  harp  and  the  viol, 
the  tabret  and  pipe,  and  wine  were 
in  the  feasts;  but  they  regarded 
not  the  work  of  the  Lord.” 

“It  has  ever  been  a favourite 
endeavour  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
to  collect  in  his  university  at  Ber- 
lin the  ablest  men  of  the  whole 
country.  In  this  he  has  not  been 
unsuccessful.  The  faculties  of  law 
and  of  medicine  at  present  de- 
cidedly take  rank  of  all  others  in 
Germany;  while  the  philosophical 
one  is  in  no  degree  inferior  to  any 
other.  The  theological  faculty  is 
abler,  and  more  fully  attended, 
than  any  other,  except  at  Halle. 
This  arises,  in  general,  not  from 
the  greater  ability  of  the  profes- 
sors at  Halle — except  so  far  as 
Hebrew  literature  is  concerned, 
where  Gesenius  incontrovertibly 
takes  the  first  rank — but  from  two 
other  causes:  viz.  first,  that  a very 
great  proportion  of  the  theological 
students  are  poor,  and  Halle  is  in 
itself  a cheaper  place  than  Berlin, 
besides  having  a multitude  of  sti- 
pends and  free  tables;  and,  second- 
ly, that  Halle  is  the  favourite  re- 
sort of  almost  all  the  followers  of 
Rationalism,  who  at  the  present 
day  constitute  a very  large  class 
among  the  theological  students. 
Berlin,  both  as  a city  and  a uni- 
versity, has  a decided  preponde- 
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ranee  to  Evangelical  Religion,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
strong  holds  of  faith  and  true  piety 
in  Germany. 

“ The  theological  department 
contains  the  names  of  Strauss,  the 
most  popular  and  eloquent  of  the 
court  preachers,  who  lectures  on 
Homiletics , or  practical  theology; 
Marheinecke,  who  teaches  Dog- 
matics, or  systematic  theology,  and 
who  is  a disciple  of  Hegel,  and 
verges  towards  Pantheism;  Schle- 
iermacher,  a man  of  great  simpli- 
city of  manners,  and  one  of  the 
deepest  thinkers  of  the  day,  who 
wanders  at  will  over  the  whole 
field  of  theology.  He  has  a sys- 
tem of  his  own,  and  has  many  fol- 
lowers. He  seems  to  stand  be- 
tween the  Rationalist  and  the 
Evangelical  party,  being,  however, 
more  distant  from  the  former  than 
from  the  latter.  It  was  related  to 
the  writer,  by  Harms  of  Kiel,  that 
he  himself,  and  several  of  his  ac- 
quaintances, had  been  brought  off 
from  Rationalism  by  the  logic  of 
Schleiermacher;  but,  not  being 
able  to  rest  in  the  position  which 
he  had  taken,  they  had  gone  for- 
ward to  embrace  the  Evangelical 
doctrines.  Neander  is  the  first 
ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  age, 
and  one  of  the  best,  if  not  quite  the 
best,  exegetical  lecturer  on  the 
New  Testament  in  Germany.  His 
great  work  on  the  History  of  the 
Church  is  advancing,  but  with 
slow  progress.  Hengstenberg  is 
still  quite  a young  man,  and  early 
distinguished  himself  as  an  Ara- 
bic scholar  at  Bonn,  where  he  was 
the  editor  of  the  Moallakat  of 
Amrulkeis.  -At  present  he  is  en- 
gaged in  a work  entitled  ‘ Christo- 
logy  of  the  Old  Testament,’  which 
treats  of  the  predictions  respect- 
ing the  Messiah  under  the  ancient 
dispensation.  The  first  volume 
was  published  in  1829.  He  is  also 
the  editor  of  the  Evangelische  Kir- 
chenzdtung , a work  which  has  done 
good,  although  it  is  generally  re- 
garded as  too  intolerant  in  its  spi- 


rit. Asa  jurist,  the  name  of  Von 
Savigny  stands  pre-eminent  in 
Germany.  In  the  medical  facul- 
ty are  the  names  of  Von  Graefe, 
Hufcland,  Busch,  and  others.  In 
the  various  departments  of  the 
philosophical  faculty,  are  Hegel, 
the  present  prince  of  metaphysical 
philosophers  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many; Encke,thc  astronomer,  who 
read  lectures  as  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences;  Von  Rau- 
mer,  the  historian;  Charles  Ritter, 
the  celebrated  geographer,  a pious 
and  most  amiable  man;  Bekker, 
the  indefatigable  editor  of  Greek 
and  Roman  classics;  Bockh,  the 
Greek  philologist,  and  editor  of 
Pindar;  Zumpt,  the  Latin  gram- 
marian; Bopp,  the  Sanscrit  scho- 
lar; and  a host  of  others.  The 
whole  number  of  the  instructersis 
usually  more  than  a hundred.  The 
number  of  students  at  Berlin,  in 
the  winter  of  1829-30,  was  some- 
what over  1800. 

“ Halle  University. — Halle  has 
claims  of  peculiar  interest  in  the 
history  of  theology,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  was  founded,  in 
part  at  least,  through  the  influence 
of  the  pious  Spener,  in  1694.  The 
first  occasion  of  its  foundation  was 
the  secession  of  the  jurist  Thoma- 
sius  from  Leipsic,  with  a great 
number  of  his  pupils,  to  whom  he 
continued  to  deliver  lectures  at 
Halle.  Spener’s  influence  occa- 
sioned the  appointment  of  Breith- 
aupt,  Anton,  and  that  man  of  God, 
Francke,  as  the  first  theological 
professors.  Halle,  therefore,  be- 
came the  seat  of  all  Francke’s  ex- 
ertions, and  of  that  school  of  piety 
and  deep  religious  feeling  which 
forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  the 
German  churches.  Nor  was  there 
any  want  of  learning,  strictly  so 
called.  Francke,  with  all  his  ac- 
tive duties,  was  a distinguished 
Biblical  scholar,  for  his  day;  while 
the  name  of  Thomasius  ranks  high 
in  the  history  of  German  jurispru- 
dence; and  the  two  brothers,  1.  H. 
and  C.  B.  Michaelis,  as  also  Cella- 
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rius,  were  not  certainly  inferior 
men.  The  tone  of  piety,  however, 
begun  to  give  way  with  Baumgar- 
ten:  and  at  length  the  foundations 
of  faith  in  a Divine  Revelation 
were  undermined  by  Semler.  Nes- 
selt,  and  some  others,  still  regard- 
ed themselves  as  orthodox;  and 
within  these  few  years  their  con- 
temporary, the  venerable  Knapp, 
has  closed  a long  life  of  unobtru- 
sive but  consistent  piety.  He 
stood,  however,  alone;  while  Ra- 
tionalism, through  the  exertions  of 
Wegscheider,  the  countenance  of 
Gesenius,  and  the  indifference  of 
Niemeyer,  had  obtained  firm  foot- 
ing, and  seduced  the  understand- 
ings of  the  great  body  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

“ The  translation  of  Professor 
Tholuck  from  Berlin  to  Halle,  as 
the  successor  of  Knapp,  gave  the 
first  occasion  for  open  hostilities. 
The  theological  faculty,  or  at  least 
the  principal  members  of  it,  pro- 
tested against  his  coming,  as  being 
notoriously  of  different  views  and 
feelings  from  themselves,  and  as 
having  already  pronounced  sen- 
tence against  them  before  a public 
assembly  in  London.  He  came 
nevertheless;  and  the  amiableness 
of  his  manners,  combined  with  his 
uncommon  and  unquestionable  ta- 
lents and  learning,  served  in  no 
long  time  to  wear  away  the  vio- 
lent prejudices  which  had  existed 
against  him.  The  year,  from  the 
Spring  of  1828  to  that  of  1829,  he 
spent  in  Rome;  and  then  returned 
to  his  duties  with  increased  vigour 
and  influence.  The  difficulties 
which  occurred  in  Halle  the  last 
winter,  although  neither  occasion- 
ed nor  promoted  by  himself,  turn- 
ed again  for  a time  the  popular 
current  against  him;  but  the  ex- 
citement has  probably  ere  this 
time  subsided,  and  we  may  secure- 
ly trust  that  God  will  here,  as 
every  where,  overrule  all  apparent 
evil  for  good.  In  person,  Profes- 
sor Tholuck  is  slender  and  feeble 
— his  conversation  is  uncommonly 


engaging  and  full  of  thought — 
and  although  not  yet  thirty-two 
years  old,  he  possesses  a greater 
personal  influence  and  reputation 
than  any  other  theologian  of  Ger- 
many. To  an  American  Chris- 
tian, who  travels  on  this  part  of 
the  Continent,  Tholuck  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  interesting 
person  whose  acquaintance  he  will 
make. 

“ Gesenius  is  already  so  well 
known  in  this  country,  that  a short 
notice  of  him  may  suffice  here. 
He  is  also  an  instance  of  great 
precocity  of  learning;  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  Hebrew  Lexicon  hav- 
ing been  published  before  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  his  larger  Hebrew 
Grammar  at  twenty-seven,  and  his 
Commentary  on  Isaiah,  which 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
Biblical  critics,  before  thirty-two. 
His  manners  have  more  of  the 
gentleman  and  man  of  the  world, 
than  is  usual  with  German  profes- 
sors; and  a stranger,  who  should 
meet  him  in  society,  would  never 
suspect  that  he  was  a laborious 
and  eminently  distinguished  philo- 
logist; much  less  the  first  Hebrew 
scholar  of  the  age.  He  has  now 
been  several  years  employed  upon 
his  Thesaurus  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, and  has  in  the  mean  time 
published  three  editions  of  his 
Manual  Hebrew  Lexicon,  the  first 
of  which  was  translated  several 
years  since  by  Mr.  Gibbs.  He  is 
now  occupied  with  an  edition  of 
the  Manual  Lexicon  in  Latin, 
which  is  to  be  completed  in  the 
coming  Spring;  and  is  at  the  same 
time  making  preparations  for  the 
more  rapid  completion  of  the  The- 
saurus, the  first  part  of  which  is 
already  published.  Thifo,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Knapp,  is  highly  esteem- 
ed as  a lecturer  on  ecclesiastical 
history  and  exegesis  of  the  New 
Testament.  Wegscheider  is  suf- 
ficiently known,  as  the  standard- 
bearer  of  Rationalism  in  its  low- 
est forms.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents has  been  increasing  for  se- 
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veral  years.  In  1829,  there  were 
1330;  among  whom  were  944  stu- 
dents of  theology,  239  of  law,  58 
of  medicine,  and  89  in  the  philoso- 
phical faculty.” 


EPISCOPAL  EULOGIES  ON  SIR  WALTER 
SCOTT. 

The  following  paper  is  taken 
from  the  Christian  Observer  of  Au- 
gust last.  We  republish  it,  be- 
cause, although  originally  intend- 
ed as  a rebuke  to  mitred  clergy- 
men in  the  Established  Church  of 
England,  its  scope  is  as  applicable 
to  clergymen  in  the  United  States, 
as  in  Britain.  We  have  personally 
known  at  least  one  clergyman,  who 
was  deeply  and  lastingly  injured, 
by  reading  with  cnthusiastick  ad- 
miration, the  fictions  of  this  ad- 
mired writer;  and  we  doubt  not 
there  are  many  others — clergymen 
and  laymen,  women  as  well  as  men, 
and  these  not  a few — on  whom  the 
Waverley  Novels  have  had  a most 
pernicious  influence. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Observer. 

I impute  it  to  your  having  al- 
ready so  often  warned  your  read- 
ers against  the  Waverley  Novels, 
that  you  appear  to  have  thought 
yourself  absolved,  as  a guardian  of 
Christian  morals,  from  noticing  in 
either  of  your  last  two  numbers 
the  public  meeting  lately  held  to 
promote  the  Abbotsford  Subscrip- 
tion, at  which  no  fewer  than  three 
Right  Reverend  Prelates  were  pre- 
sent, and  vied  with  each  other  in 
their  eulogies  upon  the  author  of 
Waverley.  The  Lord  Bishop  of 
Exeter  adverted  to  his  honourable 
and  noble  conduct  in  regard  to  the 
liquidation  of  his  debts;  and  this, 
it  will  be  cheerfully  admitted,  was 
a just  theme  of  panegyric.  But 
the  Bishops  of  Llandaff  and  Glou- 
cester were  seduced  by  their  lite- 
rary predilections  to  tread  upon 
more  unsafe  ground;  not  merely 
eulogising  the  deceased  author  for 


his  amiable  character,  his  honour- 
able feelings,  and  his  splendid  ge- 
nius; but  for  what  is  a very  differ- 
ent and  far  more  important  mat- 
ter, the  practical  application  of  hi* 
talents.  Both  these  Prelates  seem 
to  have  felt,  in  accordance  with 
their  Christian  profession,  that  ge- 
nius is  of  itself  no  subject  of  eu- 
logy; that  it  is  a blessing  or  a 
curse,  to  its  possessor  and  to  the 
world,  according  as  it  is  well  or 
ill  applied;  and  that,  consequently, 
in  order  to  make  out  a powerful 
claim  to  public --gratitude,  it  must 
be  shown  not  only  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott  possessed  pre-eminent  ta- 
lents, the  splendour  of  which  no 
man  denies,  but  that  he  employed 
them  in  a manner  becoming  his 
moral  responsibility  before  God. 
Thus  we  find  the  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daff  saying,  in  the  report  of  his 
speech  (and  none  of  the  three  Pre- 
lates, up  to  this  hour,  has  denied 
the  reporter’s  correctness),  that 
“one  circumstance  there  was  on 
which  he  would  make  a passing 
remark;  and  that  was,  the  fact, 
that  a man  whose  works  had  been 
written  so  fast,  and  were  so  diver- 
sified and  voluminous,  as  those  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  had  never  pen- 
ned, or  at  least  published,  one  sen- 
tence which  could  seriously  be  re- 
presented as  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree prejudicial  to  the  interests  ot 
morality  and  religion;  it  was  a re- 
mark in  which,  he  believed,  all 
who  had  read,  and  derived  instruc- 
tion as  well  as  delight,  from  those 
works,  would  entirely  concur.” 
The  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  like 
manner,  is  reported  to  have  said, 
that  “ he  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing  his  sense  of  the  grati- 
tude due  to  the  above  lamented  in- 
dividual, by  every  friend  to  mora- 
lity and  religion,  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  treated,  with  refer- 
ence to  those  two  objects,  every  sub- 
ject which  had  come  under  his 
pen.  What  a contrast  did  he  in 
his  works  present  to  his  predeces- 
sors in  the  art  of  novel  writing. 
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and  what  a strength  of  moral  pur- 
pose was  observable  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  voluminous  writ- 
ings. He  had,  in  fact,  converted 
that  species  of  writing,  from  a 
mere  idle  waste  of  time,  into  a 
source  of  moral  and  entertaining 
instruction;  and  by  his  historical 
fictions  had  excited  a curiosity  in 
the  minds  of  his  youthful  readers, 
by  which  they  were  induced  to  in- 
quire into  the  history,  laws,  and 
literature  of  their  native,  anti  of  all 
other  countries,  whose  annals  were 
illumined  by  the  almost  magical 
influence  of  his  pen.” 

Now  I fee)  constrained  to  differ 
from  both  these  Right  Reverend 
speakers  in  almost  every  one  of 
their  statements.  Even  as  regards 
a knowledge  of  the  annals  of  past 
days,  the  “ historical  fictions”  of 
the  Waverley  Novels,  far  from  be- 
ing beneficial,  have  done  much 
prejudice  to  veracious  history,  by 
giving  the  most  false  and  delusive 
representations  of  persons  and 
events.  The  object  of  the  talent- 
ed writer  was  to  dress  up  enter- 
taining stories,  and  not  to  pioneer 
the  way  for  youth  to  delve  into 
real  history.  So  far  from  it,  the 
study  of  his  pages  is  a serious  im- 
pediment to  the  study  of  actual 
facts;  for  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
having  become  prepossessed  with 
plausible  fiction,  does  not  easily 
divest  itself  of  the  prejudice,  so  as 
to  allow  it  to  search  out  historical 
truth.  Of  the  author’s  incorrect 
exhibitions  of  history,  I need  not 
adduce  a more  flagrant  instance 
than  the  irreligious  and  profane 
caricatures  which  he  has  given  of 
men  of  whom,  with  all  their  faults, 
“ the  world  was  not  worthy;”  men 
to  whom  religion  was  the  first  and 
dearest  subject  of  thought  and 
feeling;  men  of  prayer;  men  whose 
Bible  was  their  constant  study, 
and  who  learned  there  those  doc- 
trines, and  those  very  phrases, 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  held 
up  to  the  laugh  and  scorn  of  an 
ungodly  world.  How  little  the 
Ch.  Jldv. — Vol.  XI. 


highly  gifted  writer  thought  of 
the  moralities  of  veracity,  may  be 
learned  from  his  deliberate  and  oft- 
repeated  denial  of  the  authorship 
of  his  novels,  continued  during 
many  years,  and  justified  by  him 
as  necessary  self-defence  against 
public  curiosity.  If  a man  could 
thus  systematically  lie,  and  defend 
lying,  where  convenient,  in  private 
life,  there  is  not  much  trust  to  be 
placed  upon  his  accuracy  in  his- 
torical novels,  wherever  a good 
story  might  be  made  by  means  of 
colouring  or  perversion.  He  some- 
where tells  the  world,  that  when 
he  could  not  recollect  a motto 
suited  to  his  purpose,  he  invented 
one,  subscribing  to  it  the  name  of 
Pope,  or  Dryden,  or  any  other  au- 
thor that  suited  his  fancy.  I see 
no  moral  distinction  between  this 
literary  fraud  and  the  forgeries  of 
Chatterton  or  Ireland,  except  that 
the  latter  were  ashamed  of  their 
guilt,  while  the  former  treated  his 
as  a good  jest.  I do  not  mean 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  would  wil- 
fully falsify  facts  in  a regular  his- 
tory, like  that  of  the  Life  of  Bona- 
parte, or  his  Tales  of  a Grand- 
father; but  assuredly  there  is  noth- 
ing to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he 
felt  any  scruples  in  saying  what 
was  picturesque,  rather  than  what 
was  true,  in  his  novels.  Persons 
fancy  they  are  improved  in  their 
knowledge  of  history  because  they 
gain  a smattering  of  past  matters 
in  these  pseudo-historical  tales; 
but  the  plain  state  of  the  case  is, 
that  they  judge  of  the  history  by 
the  novel,  and  not  of  the  novel  by 
the  history ; and  the  portraits 
which  they  place  in  their  cabinet 
as  authenticated  originals,  are  of- 
ten, and  always  may  be,  merely 
fancy  paintings.  The  reader  may 
nearly  as  well  imagine  that  he  has 
a fair  acquaintance  with  Pope  or 
Dryden  because  he  has  read  a 
forged  citation,  as  that  he  has  a 
just  notion  of  historical  events  or 
personages  because  he  has  read  of 
them  in  the  Waverley  fictions. — 
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In  another  respect,  also,  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  has  done  great  harm  to 
the  truth  of  history,  by  giving  po- 
pularity to  a species  of  writing, 
now  to  be  constantly  seen  in  the 
pages  of  some  of  the  magazines 
and  Annuals,  in  which  an  histori- 
cal personage  or  event  is  intro- 
duced in  a manner  that  involves 
truth  and  fiction  in  an  inextricable 
maze.  It  were  easy  to  point  out 
many  instances  in  which  well-dis- 
guised tales  of  imagination  and 
pretended  “passages  in  the  life” 
of  some  remarkable  man,  have 
been  taken  for  granted  as  histori- 
cal facts;  and  they  are  likely 
enough  to  go  down  to  posterity  as 
such,  and  to  be  believed  with  as 
much  reverence  as  the  conductors 
of  the  Morning  Watch  have  shown 
to  the  tales  entitled  “ Passages  in 
the  Diary  of  a Physician,”  in  quot- 
ing them  as  undeniable  facts  cor- 
roborating their  absurd  notions  of 
miracles  and  I know  not  what. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  would  have  been 
the  first  to  ridicule,  in  no  sparing 
terms,  the  idea  that  he  was  a con- 
servator of  history,  and  not  a 
writer  of  novels. 

But  besides  the  gratitude  due 
from  the  readers  of  history,  both 
the  Right  Reverend  Prelates  add 
that  a similar  debt  is  due  from  the 
friends  of  “ religion  and  morality.” 
This  the  Bishops  affirm,  not  upon 
a slight  inspection,  but  upon  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  “ the 
whole  of  his  voluminous  writings.” 
How  it  is  that  two  Bishops  and 
pastors  of  Christ’s  flock  should,  in 
these  busy  and  alarmingly  critical 
times,  have  found  leisure  to  peruse 
“ the  whole”  of  the  Waverley  No- 
vels with  such  diligent  attention 
as  to  be  able  to  attest,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  that  “ not  one  sen- 
tence could  be  represented  as  in 
the  slightest  degree  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion,” is  a private  concern,  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  discussion  of  the 
public  question,  and  only  publicly 
alluded  to  because  publicly  avow- 


ed. Their  Lordships  were  so- 
lemnly admonished  in  their  capa- 
city of  priests,  and  have  solemnly 
admonished  others  as  bishops,  and 
“ clearly  determined,  by  God’s 
grace,”  to  “ give  themselves  wholly 
to  the  office  whereunto  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  call  them,”  so 
that,  continues  the  Ordination  Ser- 
vice, “ you  will  apply  yourselves 
wholly  to  this  one  thing,  and  draw 
all  your  cares  and  studies  this  way.” 
There  is  much  more  said  in  the 
Ordination  Service  about  pastoral 
“ studies;”  our  Reformers  doubt- 
less knowing  that  trifling  reading 
was  one  of  the  most  specious 
snares  to  a clergyman,  for  this, 
among  other  reasons,  that  he  may 
hold  commerce  with  idle  books 
without  the  scandal  and  the  injury 
to  his  character  which  would  at- 
tend most  other  frivolous  pursuits. 
“ Consider  how  studious,”  says  the 
Bishop,  addressing  the  candidates 
for  the  priestl'.ood,  “ ye  ought  to 
be  in  reading  and  learning  the 
Scriptures,”  “ and  how  ye  ought 
to  forsake  and  set  aside,  as  much 
as  you  may,  all  worldly  cares  and 
studies.”  The  reason  of  these  so- 
lemn injunctions  is  traced  to  the 
awful  responsibility  of  the  sacred 
office:  “ Have  always  printed  in 
your  remembrance  how  great  a 
treasure  is  committed  to  your 
charge;  for  they  are  the  sheep  of 
Christ,  which  he  bought  with  his 
death,  and  for  whom  he  shed  his 
blood.  The  church  and  congre- 
gation whom  you  must  serve  is 
his  Spouse  and  his  Body.  And  if 
it  should  happen  that  the  same 
church,  or  any  member  thereof, 
do  take  any  hurt  or  hindrance  by 
reason  of  your  negligence,  ye  know 
the  greatness  of  the  fault,  and  also 
the  horrible  punishment  which 
will  ensue.  Wherefore  consider,” 

&C. 

How  forcibly  these  exhortations 
to  eschew  all  vain,  frivolous,  and 
otherwise  than  religiously  edify- 
ing, reading,  apply  to  the  bishops 
of  Christ’s  flock— even  more,  if 
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possible,  than  to  less  exalted  mi- 
nisters—needs  not  to  be  pointed  out. 
At  the  same  time,  both  justice  and 
charity  require  that  we  should  not 
hastily  condemn  an  ordinary  elder, 
much  less  a father  in  the  church: 
and  as  it  may  be  that  the  two 
Right  Reverend  Prelates,  in  perus- 
ing every  “ sentence”  of  the  “ volu- 
minous” Waverley  tales,  were  stu- 
dying for  others,  and  not  for  them- 
selves; as  monitors,  and  not  novel 
readers;  as  men  anxious  to  know 
what  are  the  peculiar  dangers  and 
temptations  of  the  passing  day, 
that  they  may  the  better  repel 
them,  and  drive  away  error  from 
the  flock; — and  as,  moreover,  after 
this  diligent  perusal,  both  of  them 
concur  in  the  opinion  that  the 
whole  series  does  not  contain  one 
“ sentence  which  could  seriously 
be  represented  as  in  the  slightest 
degree  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  morality  and  religion;”  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  a source  of 
“moral”  as  well  as  “entertaining” 
instruction;  it  may  be  candidly 
imputed  to  a conscientious  opi- 
nion, and  not  to  a dereliction  of 
duty,  that  the  two  Prelates  were 
thus  employed,  viewing  their  read- 
ing as  a course  of  self-denial,  and 
neither  considering  their  time  ill- 
spent  nor  their  example  dangerous. 

But  then  comes  the  question, 
Are  these  novels  really  worthy  of 
these  Episcopal  eulogies?  The 
present  writer  cannot  claim  the 
merit  of  having  read  every  sen- 
tence in  these  voluminous  works, 
nor  even  one-half  or  one-fourth  of 
the  series — in  fact,  to  speak  the 
truth,  he  has  only  read  here  and 
there  a single  tale  or  volume,  dur- 
ing the  many  years  of  their  being 
before  the  public;  and  these  only 
when  specially  urged  to  do  so  by 
friends  who  seriously  asked  his 
opinion  of  them,  and  requested 
him  to  peruse  a few  volumes,  in 
order  to  correct  what  they  consi- 
dered a harsh  and  mistaken  judg- 
ment. But  though  he  cannot, 
therefore,  compete  with  those  who 


have  read  the  whole,  or  the  greater 
part,  yet,  if  the  portion  which  has 
fallen  in  his  way  appeared  to  him 
very  exceptionable,  he  violates  no 
canon,  either  of  charity  or  sound 
criticism,  in  arguing  from  these 
parts  to  the  whole.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  this  matter  be- 
tween warning  and  recommending. 
A father  might  feel  unwilling  to 
recommend  a story-book  to  his 
children  unless  he  had  read  the 
whole  of  it;  but  he  might  find 
even  in  dipping  into  a few  pages 
sufficient  to  induce  him  to  prohi- 
bit it.  If  we. taste  poison  the  mo- 
ment we  raise  the  cup  to  our  lips, 
there  is  no  need  to  quaff  the  whole 
potion  in  order  to  prove  that  it  is 
deleterious.  These  remarks  are 
offered,  because  it  has  been  said 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novels 
have  been  condemned  too  hastily 
and  superficially  by  religious  men, 
who  probably  have  not  read  one  in 
ten  of  them:  as  if  a man  could  not 
truly  aver  that  he  saw  another  rob 
an  orchard,  because  he  was  not 
acquainted  with  his  whole  life  and 
conversation;  which  knowledge, 
doubtless,  would  have  been  neces- 
sary if  he  had  been  requested  to 
sign  a general  testimonial  to  his 
character,  but  was  superfluous  in 
attesting  a specific  fact. 

Now  the  writer  of  these  lines, 
and  many  other  persons  who  have 
looked  into  considerable  portions 
of  the  Waverley  Novels,  but  who 
would  not  think  it  right,  without 
a strong  call  of  duty,  to  devote  the 
many  weeks  and  months  requisite 
for  the  perusal  of  the  whole  of 
them,  have  come  to  a conclusion 
directly  the  reverse  of  that  of  the 
Bishops  of  Llandaflf  and  Glouces- 
ter. They  have  discovered  in 
these  tales  a mournful  absence  of 
any  thing  like  a moral,  such  as  we 
do  not  find  in  the  writings  of  most 
of  the  virtuous  Heathens  them- 
selves, who  usually  kept  in  view 
some  supposed  good  instruction 
in  the  midst  of  their  amusement. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  does  not  pretend 
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to  do  this.  He  would  not,  indeed, 
wilfully  deprave  society,  and  his 
novels  stand  in  honourable  con- 
trast to  many  of  the  licentious 
books  which  disgrace  reading- 
rooms  and  circulating  libraries; 
but,  still,  they  do  not  propose  to 
themselves  to  be  ethical  treatises; 
and  if  they  amuse,  and  do  no  harm, 
that  morally  is  the  highest  praise 
to  which  they  can  aspire. 

But  they  do  harm.  They  pro- 
fane the  name  of  God;  they  ex- 
pose religion  to  contempt,  by  mix- 
ing it  up  with  cant,  selfishness, 
weakness  of  mind,  and  hypocrisy; 
they  burlesque  Scripture,  so  that 
no  person  familiar  with  these  no- 
vels can  read  the  word  of  God,  or 
hear  it  read  in  church  or  in  the  fa- 
mily, without  being  constantly  re- 
minded of  some  ludicrous  associa- 
tion. This  baneful  habit,  it  is  fear- 
ed, runs  throughout  the  series;  for 
though  Old  Mortality  is  the  most 
conspicuous  example  which  has 
come  under  the  eye  of  the  present 
writer,  yet  he  sees  in  other  volumes, 
and  in  the  extracts  from  them  given 
in  the  newspapers  and  magazines, 
an  habitual  trifling  with  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, as  if  its  only  value  were  to 
make  jests  upon.  Were  there  no 
offence  but  this  in  the  whole  set, 
this  were  surely  sufficient  to  con- 
tradict the  assertion  that  they  con- 
tain nothing  which  is  even  “ in  the 
slightest  degree”  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  morality  or  reli- 
gion, and  that  the  lamented  author 
deserves  the  “ gratitude  of  every 
friend  to  morality  and  religion  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  treat- 
ed, with  reference  to  these  two  ob- 
jects, every  subject  which  came 
under  his  pen.”  If  this  be  true, 
great  indeed  is  his  praise:  his 
works  ought  to  be  found  in  every 
school  and  family  library:  they 
might  even  with  advantage  be  de- 
posited, like  the  chained  Bibles, 
for  popular  perusal  in  our  church- 
es: and,  above  all,  the  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
ought  long  since  to  have  pur- 


chased the  copy-right,  for  the 
sake  of  diffusing  them  more  wide- 
ly, at  a cheap  rate  among  the 
people. 

These  observations  have  ex- 
ceeded their  intended  limit,  other- 
wise a few  specimens  of  particular 
characters,  stories,  incidents,  dia- 
logues, and  remarks,  should  have 
accompanied  them,  in  order  to 
guard  the  public  against  the  evils 
which  may  arise  from  the  autho- 
ritative statement  of  the  two  Right 
Reverend  Prelates,  who,  as  men  of 
candour  and  literary  habits,  would 
surely  not  object  to  an  opinion  so 
publicly  and  deliberately  given  be- 
ing publicly  brought  to  the  test  of 
truth;  though  with  that  just  re- 
spect and  moderation  of  language 
which  the  station  and  character  of 
the  deponents  fairly  claim.  The 
present  writer  would,  however, 
much  prefer  that  some  other  per 
son,  better  qualified  than  himself, 
should  take  up  the  question,  and 
show,  point  by  point,  the  evil  ten- 
dency of  these  popular  produc- 
tions. The  task  might  lately  have 
seemed  superfluous,  at  least  for 
the  sake  of  most  religious  persons, 
who  had  come  to  a tolerably  well- 
defined  conclusion  upon  it;  but  as 
two  Bishops  have  so  deliberately 

given  a contrary  opinion,  the  ques- 
tion is  again  thrown  open,  and 
the  young  and  unstable  may  be  led 
away  into  an  injurious  course  of 
reading,  by  the  deference  which 
they  will  justly  pay  to  the  respon- 
sible averments  of  two  Christian 
Prelates.  If  various  readers  of 
your  pages  would  briefly  state 
what  has  occurred  to  thenisches 
in  the  way  of  serious  objection  to 
these  publications,  the  result  o 
the  whole,  it  is  conceived,  woul 
be  very  valuable,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  any  one  individual  un- 
dertaking the  ungrateful  and  un- 
edifying task  of  perusing  the  vo  u- 
minous  series.  The  present  writer 
would  readily  add  his  hum  c 
quota  of  remarks;  and  the  re  i 
gious  part  of  the  community  "ou 
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have  the  whole  question  fairly  be- 
fore them,  and  be  able  to  judge  of 
its  bearings. 

MONITOR. 


The  following  extract  from 
“The  American  Quarterly  Ob- 
server” is  a fit  article  to  be  read 
in  connexion  with  the  preceding. 

POETRY  AND  FICTION. 

To  clear  English  literature  of 
the  drinking  influence  that  per- 
vades it,  would  be  an  immense 
task.  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  answer- 
able  to  a heavy  charge  against 
him,  on  the  score  of  the  immoral 
influence  of  his  works  from  this 
sole  cause. — There  are  scenes  in 
his  novels,  which  might  make  the 
mouth  of  a hermit  water?  drinking 
scenes  in  great  number,  where  the 
approbation  of  the  writer  to  the 
wassailing  and  merriment  cannot 
be  disguised,  and  cannot  but  be 
exceedingly  injurious.  To  take 
one  of  the  least  reprehensible  of 
his  works,  Ivanhoe;  there  is  in 
that  volume  an  admired  drinking 
scene  between  Richard  of  England 
and  the  feasting  friar  in  the  her- 
mitage in  merry  Sherwood  forest, 
which  few  of  his  readers  perhaps 
ever  thought  of  condemning,  but 
whose  whole  power  (and  it  is  very 
great)  goes  directly  to  put  “spare 
temperance”  to  the  blush,  and  con- 
tradict her  “ holy  dictate,”  and  ren- 
der all  her  suggestions  ridiculous} 
it  tends  to  make  the  idea  of  a 
drinking  frolick  a pleasant,  and 
not  an  immoral  thing.  Some  of 
these  novels,  that  are  exerting  a 
wide  aud  powerful  influence  over 
the  world,  are  the  very  books, 
which  of  all  others  the  wild  dissi- 
pated youth  every  where  would 
keep  open  on  his  table,  to  give  a 
greater  zest  to  his  wine  cups  and 
his  box  of  Spanish  cigars.  The 
charm  of  Scott’s  works,  and  their 
excellence  in  some  respects,  make 
this  immoral  influence  most  bitter- 


ly to  be  regretted,  and  sternly  to  be 
condemned.  If  it  exists  in  his 
works,  how  much  more  does  it  in 
similar  works  of  minds  utterly  in- 
ferior. What  libraries  of  novels 
and  licentious  rhymes  have  swarm- 
ed from  the  press,  composed,  most 
likely,  under  the  inspiration  of  ar- 
dent spirit,  and  of  an  influence 
directly  calculated  to  make  the 
drunkard’s  appetite  burn  higher. 
It  is  happy  that  there  are  not  ma- 
ny works  concocted,  like  Byron’s 
Don  Juan,  from  the  dregs  of  Hol- 
land gin}  it  is  a curse  to  the  world 
that  there  is  one.  Byron  is  only 
one  among  gifted  minds,  that,  had 
they  not  been  destroyed  by  intem- 
perance, would  now  have  been  liv- 
ing to  bless,  at  least  not  to  corrupt 
and  curse  the  world.  In  the  bio- 
graphies of  such  men,  for  instance, 
in  the  life  of  Byron  by  his  brother 
drinker,  it  makes  one  indignant  to 
witness  the  levity  with  which  this 
vice  is  treated,  the  excuses  that 
are  made  for  it,  the  veil  and  plea- 
sant colouring  with  which  its  hi- 
deous features  are  disguised. 

Burns  was  a victim  of  the  use 
of  ardent  spirit}  and  multitudes 
there  were  of  the  high  and  the 
noble,  who  would  drink  with  him, 
and  hang  upon  the  wit  inspired 
by  the  destroying  cup,  who  after- 
wards left  him  to  perish.  In  the 
poetry  of  Burns,  there  is  much 
that  ardent  spirit  has  rendered 
grossly  immoral}  nor  has  the  im- 
morality of  his  works,  nor  that  of 
any  other  licentious  genius  in  the 
English  language,  ever  been  re- 
proved with  any  thing  like  the  se- 
verity it  deserves.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  always  palliated.  And 
because  the  biography  of  men  who 
have  perverted  into  the  devil’s  aid 
the  powers  of  mind  bestowed  upon 
them,  has  usually  devolved  upon 
beings  of  a kindred  spirit,  the 
curse  of  their  depravity  has  been 
perpetuated,  with  scarcely  a re- 
straining influence,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  What  con- 
demnation is  too  severe,  applied 
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to  an  apology  like  the  following, 
for  the  immoralities  of  Burns, 
written  by  a Scottish  lady  and  in- 
corporated with  similar  criticism 
in  the  life  of  that  poet.  “ His  po- 
etical pieces  blend  with  alternate 
happiness  of  description  the  fro- 
lick  spirit  of  the  flowing  bowl,  or 
melt  the  heart  to  the  tender  and 
impassioned  sentiments  in  which 
beauty  always  taught  him  to  pour 
forth  his  own.  But  who  would 
wish  to  reprove  the  feelings  he  has 
consecrated  with  such  lively  touch- 
es of  nature?  And  where  is  the 
rugged  moralist,  who  will  per- 
suade us  so  far  to  chill  the  genial 
current  of  the  soul,  as  to  regret 
that  Ovid  ever  celebrated  his  Co- 
rinna,  or  that  Anacreon  sung  be- 
neath his  vine?'’  Such  language 
as  this,  about  “the  genial  current 
of  the  soul,”  (the  love  of  strong 
drink  and  debauchery,)  reminds 
us  of  the  affectionate  concern  of 
the  drunkard,  for  the  reputation  of 
the  good  creature , in  his  view  so 
cruelly  slandered. 

Musicians,  poets,  painters,  and 
statesmen,  have  fallen  victims  to 
this  vice,  and  mainly  because  all 
the  habits  of  society  have  been 
such  as  to  encourage  it.  Musick, 
painting,  and  poetry,  have  all  been 
brought  under  contribution  to  fos- 
ter the  appetite  of  the  drunkard. 
The  celebrated  pictures  of  Teniers, 
withdraw  the  mind’s  notice  from 
the  immorality  of  their  subject, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  exquisite 
humour,  originality,  and  minute- 
ness, with  which  the  scene  is  de- 
lineated. The  power  of  the  artist 
makes  the  delighted  spectator, 
though  ever  so  temperate,  almost 
wish,  for  a moment,  to  be  one  even 
of  the  drinking  company  on  the 
canvas. 

In  some  of  the  German  and 
English  drinking  songs,  musick 
and  poetry  have  been  allied  in  so 
exquisite  a manner,  that  they 
would,  without  any  other  tempta- 
tion, be  enough  to  beguile  any 
young  and  susceptible  being  into 


this  dreadful  vice.  Think  now 
of  influences  like  these,  passing 
through  society  in  the  pleasantest 
shapes  in  which  the  soul  is  accus- 
tomed to  receive  her  moral  im- 
pressions! Even  if  each  were  very 
small  in  itself,  combined  together 
their  power  would  be  very  great. — 
The  temperance  reformation  will 
never  be  victorious,  till  such  sou  rces 
of  the  evil  as  these  are  utterly  cut 
off.  And  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  this  reformation  aims  to  turn 
that  whole  amount  of  talent  and 
genius,  that  hitherto  in  the  midst 
of  these  influences,  has  swept  on- 
wards in  a tide  of  moral  ruin,  like 
a channel  where  it  shall  be  pre- 
served for  the  whole  world’s  good, 
and  diffused  in  streams  of  benevo- 
lence. As  in  all  other  ways  put 
together  there  has  not  been  a 
greater  waste  of  intellect  than  by 
this  single  vice,  so  in  no  other  way 
can  there  be  such  a saving  of  the 
world’s  intellect  as  in  the  promo- 
tion of  this  temperance  reforma- 
tion. 


RECANTATION  OF  A ROMAN  CATHO- 
LICK PRIEST. 

The  following  article  has  re- 
cently appeared  in  a Philadelphia 
paper,  entitled  “The  World.”  In 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
writer,  we  readily  contribute  to  its 
publicity,  by  giving  it  a place  in 
our  columns. 

The  Recantation  of  a Clergyman 
unthdrawing  Himself  from  the 
Ministry  and  Communion  of  the 
Roman  Catholick  Church. 

The  salvation  of  my  own  soul, 
and  a sincere  desire  for  the  salva- 
tion of  my  fellow  beings,  prompt 
me,  first,  to  break  the  fetters  of 
prejudice,  and,  having  broken 
them,  to  fly  to  the  rescue  of  my 
fellow  captives  who  are  still  under 
the  trammels  of  Popery.  By  the 
grace  of  God,  my  efforts  may  op- 
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pose  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the 
future  devastations  of  Popery  in 
our  happy  land.  Many  already 
have  been  captivated  by  the  al- 
luring representations  of  the  he- 
ralds of  Romanism.  The  exterior 
of  this  deadly  sepulchre  may  ap- 
pear to  some,  white  and  unspotted 
as  the  truth  itself;  but  he  who  has 
penetrated  into  its  dark  recesses 
is  appalled  at  the  hideous  spectres 
that  are  presented  to  his  view,  and 
struck  with  horror  at  the  victims 
who  lay  immolated  at  the  shrine 
of  her  soul-destroying  system. 
Dead  men’s  bones,  and  worse  than 
dead  men’s  bones,  their  immortal 
souls,  lie  in  heaps  of  ruin.  The 
very  air  of  this  pestiferous  region 
paralyzes  the  soul,  and  deprives 
her  of  the  activity  that  is  neces- 
sary for  her  escape.  The  doors  of 
infallibility  being  closed  upon  her, 
she  is  left  to  grope  her  way,  hood- 
winked by  blind  obedience,  in  a la- 
byrinth where  every  step  leads  her 
farther  from  the  light  of  truth,  till, 
at  length,  exhausted,  she  sinks,  the 
unhappy  devotee  of  a blind  attach- 
ment, or  the  victim  of  despair. 
Eternal  praises  unto  the  thrice  il- 
luminating mercy  of  God  my  Sa- 
viour, the  mighty  power  of  grace 
at  length  broke  the  bolts  of  my 
confinement  and  set  the  prisoner 
free.  Enjoying  now  the  freedom 
with  which  Christ  has  made  me 
free,  I shall  take  the  liberty  of  vin- 
dicating his  glorious  cause,  by  ex- 
posing the  horrors  of  Popery  to 
the  publick  view. 

And  first,  I thus  publickly,  in 
the  sight  of  heaven  and  earth,  with- 
draw myself  from  the  Roman  mi- 
nistry, and  from  all  communion 
with  her  church. 

It  has  now  been  about  two  years 
since  I left  the  exercise  of  the  mi- 
nistry. During  the  two  years  pre- 
vious to  my  leaving  it,  I exercised 
my  functions  in  a parish  on  the 
river  Raisin,  in  Michigan  territo- 
ry. The  people  under  my  charge 
were  almost  wholly  French,  or,  ra- 
ther, Canadians.  I found  them,  on 


my  arrival  amongst  them,  not  only 
destitute  of  religion,  but  a scandal 
even  to  human  nature.  Obedience, 
however,  placed  me  amongst  them, 
and  I began  my  work.  I laboured 
with  unremitting  assiduity  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
generation in  order  for  salvation: 
this  was  a doctrine  they  did  not 
comprehend;  or,  at  least,  they 
thought  they  could  be  saved  with- 
out it:  Provided  they  could  get 
the  priest  to  pardon  their  sins  all 
was  well.  “He  who  hears  you  (i.e. 
the  priests)  hears  me."  So  firmly 
persuaded  are  they  that  in  hearing 
their  priest  they  hear  Christ  him- 
self, that,  provided  they  get  abso- 
lution, they  are  satisfied.  Hence 
it  was  that  all  my  efforts  and  all 
my  prayers  for  their  conversion, 
were  ineffectual.  My  admonitions, 
at  length,  became  so  insupportable 
to  them,  that  they  resolved  to  get 
rid  of  me,  seeing  I was  a continual 
opposer  of  what  they  considered 
the  innocent  diversions  of  life,  and 
of  the  liberties  which  Christians 
may  lawfully  enjoy.  The  innocent 
diversions  were  horse-racing,  hunt- 
ing, fiddling,  and  card-playing,  on 
the  Sabbath:  and  their  Christian 
liberty  was  the  receiving  of  the 
Supper  of  the  Lord  when  I judged 
them  more  fit  companions  for  bac- 
chanalians. At  one  time  their  fury 
was  so  violent  that  they  threatened 
to  pull  down  the  house  in  which  I 
lived.  Finding,  however,  that  their 
threats  were  ineffectual,  they  had 
recourse  to  slander.  Here  they 
succeeded — although  my  charac- 
ter was  unspotted,  and  they  knew 
it  well,  yet  the  most  distant  ru- 
mour of  some  foul  calumnies  are 
of  such  a blasting  influence,  that 
its  effects  are  productive  of  conse- 
quences that  nothing  can  prevent. 
This  was  the  fatal  stab  to  my  au- 
thority: here  the  miserable  group 
of  my  opposing  champions  beat 
their  reveille:  this  was  the  stan- 
dard around  which  they  rallied; 
the  fort  from  which  they  shot 
their  poisoned  arrows  at  me.  That 
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I should  fall  was  their  determina- 
tion. Death  I feared  not,  and  they 
knew  it.  To  destroy  vny  reputa- 
tion, dearer  to  me  than  life,  was, 
therefore,  their  last  resource.  Like 
the  fell  savage  who  attacks  his 
sleeping  victim  in  the  dark,  so  did 
they  attack  my  character.  Thanks 
be  unto  the  Lord,  the  storm  which 
raged  has  blown  me  from  the  moor- 
ings where  infallibility  had  chained 
me  to  destruction,  and  wafted  me 
out  into  the  wide  expanse  of  gos- 
pel truth,  where  I can  ride  in  safe- 
ty. Jesus  now  directs  me  on  my 
course,  the  bright  and  Morning 
Star;  not  the  infallibility  of  Popes 
and  councils.  The  Word  of  God 
is  my  rule  of  conduct;  not,  the 
Pope  says  this,  nor,  the  Pope  says 
that.  The  spirit  of  His  love  ex- 
plains this  rule;  not  the  spirit  of 
the  Beast.  My  Father,  Abba,  is 
in  heaven;  not  at  Rome,  in  gold 
and  purple,  and  precious  stones. 
He  sits  upon  a throne  of  justice, 
love,  and  mercy;  not  upon  a scar- 
let coloured  beast  dyed  m the  blood 
of  saints.  The  homage  that  we 
give  him  is  the  homage  of  the 
heart;  not  like  the  servile  kissing 
of  the  Pope’s  bespangled  foot.  W e 
worship  God,  not  man,  nor  saints, 
nor  bones.  We  fear  his  wrath 
alone,  and  stand  unmoved  at  all 
the  roaring  of  the  bulls  of  Rome. 
Our  hearts,  consumed  with  love, 
feel  not  the  fiery  rage  of  papal  fag- 
gots, which,  indeed,  destroy  the 
body,  but  waft  the  soul  to  God.  I 
shall  soon  blow  the  trumpet  of 
alarm,  and  with  St.  John  cry  out, 
“ Come  out  of  her,  my  people , and  be 
not  partakers  of  her  sins."  The 
prophets  who  have  been  wont  to 
cry  out  to  their  people,  “ peace, 
peace,  when  there  is  no  peace,"  will 
soon  raise  their  voice  against  me, 
as  the  Ephesians  did  against  St. 
Paul, by  whose  words  of  truth  their 
traffic  in  the  sale  of  image-gods 
was  so  much  endangered.  How- 
ever, I am  well  fortified  against 
them,  by  letters  written  to  me  by 
the  late  Bishop  of  Cincinnati,  and 
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by  his  vicar,  after  my  relinquish- 
ing the  pastoral  charge  at  Raisin, 
and  by  the  Protestant  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  same  place,  and  by  let- 
ters of  recommendation  of  the 
most  flattering  description  from 
every  place  in  which  I have  lived. 

After  having  retired  from  the 
exercise  of  the  ministry,  my  mind 
was  not  yet  at  rest;  for,  although 
I had  been  initiated  into  many  of 
the  mysteries  of  Popery,  still  the 
overwhelming  doctrine  of  infalli- 
bility had  so  subverted  my  judg- 
ment, that  reason  and  conscience 
sank  under  the  pressure.  Al- 
though the  corruption  of  the  Ro- 
man church,  and  of  her  ministry, 
shocked  my  better  judgment,  and 
lacerated  every  faculty  of  my  soul, 
the  shackles  of  infallibility  held 
me  its  captive.  I had  recourse  to 
prayer;  darkness,  however,  still 
hovered  over  my  determinations, 
and  I resolved  to  resume  the  mi- 
nistry. I wrote  my  intentions  to  a 
clergyman,  bewailing,  as  1 thought, 
my  rashness  in  leaving  what  I had 
been  taught  to  believe  was  the 
only  ark  of  safety,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church.  Having  written 
the  letter  expressive  of  my  resolu- 
tion to  return  into  the  ministry,  I 
began  to  hesitate  again,  and  my 
conscience  to  reproach  me  with 
the  admonition  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
“ Having  been  washed,  will  you  re- 
turn again  to  wallowing  in  the 
mire?"  In  the  agitation  of  my 
feelings,  and,  groping  along,  as  it 
were,  in  more  than  Egyptian  dark- 
ness, I once  more  had  recourse  to 
prayer.  I prayed  not,  as  I had 
heretofore  prayed,  according  to 
the  formality  prescribed  by  Coun- 
cils, or  by  Popes,  of  repeating  Pa- 
ters, Aves,  Credos,  Confiteors,  See., 
but  from  the  emotions  of  my  feel- 
ings. It  was  my  heart  that  now 
prayed,  and  the  Great  Searcher  of 
hearts  vouchsafed  to  incline  his 
ear  unto  me.  My  soul,  now  left  to 
the  genial  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  spontaneously  ascended  to 
the  object  of  her  love,  and  rested 
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in  him  alone.  In  the  effulgence  of 
his  smiling  countenance,  I beheld 
the  mists  and  horrors  with  which 
Popery  is  surrounded,  and,  shud- 
dering at  the  sight,  firmly  resolved 
to  renounce  it.  With  this  view  I 
have  made  a long  and  tedious 
journey  from  the  West,  and  am 
come  to  Philadelphia,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  publishing,  by 
subscription,  a small  work,  in 
which  I shall  set  the  subject  of 
Popery  in  its  genuine  light.  I 
shall  descant  upon  her  doctrine 
with  Candour  and  impartiality,  and 
exhibit  to  an  enlightened  public  its 
baneful  influence  on  society.  I 
will  prove  that  she  has  not  one 
mark  to  distinguish  her  as  the 
Church  of  Christ,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  she  has  every  mark  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Beast  so  particu- 
larly described  by  St.  John  in  the 
Revelation.  It  shall  be  shown 
that  her  doctrine  is  in  opposition 
to  itself,  contrary  to  truth,  and  de- 
moralizing in  its  effects.  Her 
great  bulwark  of  defence,  infallibi- 
lity, shall  be  prostrated  in  the  dust; 
this  sacrilegious  doctrine  is  the 
great  vortex  in  which  she  swal- 
lows up  every  argument  advanced 
against  her,  and  is  the  fatal  whirl- 
pool in  which  the  conscience  of 
her  subjects  makes  inevitable  ship- 
wreck. 

May  the  great  Jehovah,  to  whom 
alone  belongs  infallibility,  direct 
the  work  I have  begun;  may  it  re- 
dound to  his  honour  and  glory; 
break  the  iron  chain  of  Papal  des- 
potism, and  set  her  captives  free. 

Samuel  B.  Smith. 

P.  S.  The  writer  respectfully  re- 
quests the  Editors  of  the  religious 
papers,  in  different  parts  of  the 
Union,  to  give  the  above  an  in- 
sertion. 


OBITUAKY. 

The  following  obituary  article 
is  from  “The  Torch  Light,”  a 
newspaper  printed  at  Hagarslown, 

Ch.  Adv. — Vol.  XI. 


Maryland.  A young  minister  of 
the  gospel  of  higher  promise  than 
Mr.  Fullerton,  so  far  as  our  know- 
ledge extends,  he  has  not  left  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  A more 
particular  memorial  of  a man  of 
such  excellence,  we  should  be  glad 
to  publish  in  the  pages  of  the 
Christian  Advocate;  and  if  offered, 
it  will  be  inserted,  with  thanks  to 
the  writer. 


DEATH  OF  THE  REV.  MR.  FULLERTON. 

Hagarstovm,  September  19. 

Died,  on  Tuesday  last,  of  Pul- 
monary Consumption,  in  the  thir- 
ty-second year  of  his  age,  and  the 
ninth  of  his  ministry;  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Lind  Fullerton,  Pas- 
tor of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
this  place. 

Mr.  F.  was  a native  of  Green- 
castle,  Pa.,  son  of  David  Fullerton, 
Esq.,  and  grandson  of  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Lind,  first  pastor  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church  in 
that  village.  He  entered  the  mi- 
nistry in  the  year  1824,  having  re- 
ceived his  Theological  education 
at  the  Princeton  Seminary.  In 
1824,  he  was  installed  Pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ha- 
garstown,  as  successor  to  the  Rev. 
J.  Lind,  deceased,  his  maternal 
uncle.  About  eighteen  months 
ago,  Mr.  Fullerton  first  felt  the  ap- 
proaches of  his  malady,  which 
continued  gradually  to  undermine 
his  health,  and  which  soon  ar- 
rested his  ministerial  labours. 
He  was  induced  to  try  the  effect 
of  a residence  in  the  West  Indies, 
during  the  last  winter — but  all 
was  in  vain;  in  the  month  of  May 
he  returned  to  his  anxious  friends, 
in  a condition  which  forbid  the 
hope  of  a recovery.  We  hardly 
know  how  to  record  a suitable  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  a man  of 
such  various  excellencies  of  cha- 
racter, as  were  possessed  by  Mr.  F. 
Not  only  will  the  people  of  his 
charge,  by  whom  he  was  beloved 
with  a sincere  and  heartfelt  affec- 
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tion,  experience  a loss — the  church 
of  Christ,  of  which  he  was  a high- 
ly gifted  ambassador,  will  mourn 
his  removal.  He  was  an  able 
champion  for  evangelical  truth; 
he  was  an  animated,  powerful  and 
eloquent  preacher  ot'  Righteous- 
ness, and  “a  burning  and  shining 
light”  among  the  ministers  of  re- 
conciliation. The  power  which 
he  exerted  in  our  society  was  con- 
spicuous and  commanding;  and 
was  a presage  of  more  enlarged 
usefulness  as  he  ripened  in  years: 
it  becomes  us,  however,  to  bow  in 
submission  to  the  purposes  of  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church,  who 
calls  and  disposes  of,  at  will,  those 
who  labour  in  his  own  vineyard. 
The  course  of  Mr.  Fullerton,  al- 
though short,  was  bright:  already 
when  a mere  youth,  his  praise 
had  been  in  the  churches.  His 
ripening  talents,  the  enthusiasm  of 


his  heart,  were  dedicated  to  the 
good  of  his  charge,  and  their  ad- 
vancement in  pure  and  undefiled 
religion.  If  it  be  cause  of  sorrow, 
that  a bond  of  union,  which  all  of 
them  wished  to  be  lasting,  has 
been  thus  early  severed,  it  is  a 
source  of  gratulalion  still,  that 
they  have  had  in  his  ministry  the 
beginning  of  his  strength,  and  the 
freshest  impulses  of  his  mind. 
While  our  much  lamented  pastor 
was,  as  an  instrument,  training 
others  for  that  high  career  which, 
beginning  on  earth,  terminates  in 
heaven,  he  was  himself  disciplined 
in  the  school  of  affliction.  He 
bore  all  with  exemplary  patience, 
as  an  example  to  his  flock.  Many 
tender  ties  have  been  broken  by 
this  painful  event — and  many 
hearts  are  saddened,  which  can 
only  be  soothed,  by  the  balm  of 
Christian  consolation. 


Uetiicto. 


Letters  to  Phkshyterians,  on  the 
Present  Crisis  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States.  By 
Samuel  Miller , D.  D.,  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  and 
Church  Government  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Princeton. 

( Continued  from  page  422.) 

The  second  error  of  Dr.  Miller 
which  we  proposed  to  notice  is, 
the  exaggerated  representation  he 
gives — not  through  design,  but 
misapprehension— of  the  want  of 
literary  qualifications  in  those 
whom  the  New  Side  presbyteries 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  and 
afterwards  ordained  as  evangelists 
and  pastors.  In  pages  7 and  8 of 
his  first  letter,  he  represents  them 
as  having 

“ a disposition  to  liconto  almost  any  young 
man  who  offered  himself,  however  great  a 
novice  he  might  be,  and  however  defec- 
tive in  literary  acquirements,  provided  he 
appeared  pious." 


He  states  that,  with  a view  to 
prevent  this  evil,  the  Synod  in 
1734  passed  an  act,  directing  that 

“ young  men  bo  first  examined  respecting 
thoir  literature,  by  a commission  of  Sy- 
nod, and  obtain  a testimony  of  their  ap- 
probation, before  they  can  be  taken  on 
tiial  by  any  presbytery.  This  act,  how- 
over,  though  regularly  adopted  by  the 
Synod,  was  not  duly  regarded  by  all  the 
presbyteries ; and  especially  in  one  signal 
instance,  adapted  by  its  circumstances  to 
create  general  attention  and  deep  interest, 
was  openly  Bet  at  defiance  and  disobeyed, 
by  those  ministers  who  bad  distinguished 
themselves  by  opposing  strict  Prcsbyteritl 
order." 

Again,  in  page  10,  he  says — 

“ The  jVewj  Side  were  plainly  wrong,  in 
frequently  violating  that  ecclesiastical  or- 
der which  they  had  stipulated  to  observe, 
in  undervaluing  literary  qualifications  for 
the  gospel  ministry;  and  in  giving  coun- 
tenance for  a time  to  some  real  extrava- 
gancies and  disorders  which  attended  the 
revival  of  religion.  That  the  .Veto  Side 
men  were  sensible  of  having  carried  to  an 
extreme  their  comparative  disregard  of 
literary  qualifications,  and  of  mature  theo- 
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logical  study,  was  made  evident  by  their 
strenuous  and  successful  efforts,  a few 
years  after  they  became  organized  as  a 
arty,  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  to  osta- 
lish  the  college  of  JYtic  Jersey." 

We  apprehend  that  we  have  al- 
ready shortin  satisfactorily,  that  the 
New  Side  men  were  as  strict  Pres- 
byterians as  their  opponents.  They 
did  indeed  disregard  the  order  of 
Synod  which  required  that  all  can- 
didates for  licensure  should  be  pre- 
viously examined  by  a commission 
of  Synod;  but  against  this  order 
they  had  from  the  first  solemnly 
protested,  both  in  their  presbyte- 
rial  and  individual  character:  and 
considering  this,  it  seems  harsh  to 
pronounce  that  they  “violated  that 
ecclesiastical  order  which  they  had 
stipulated  to  observe;”  especially 
when  it  is  further  considered  that 
the  Synod  were  compelled  to  ad- 
mit, and  did  expressly  admit,  that 
every  presbytery  was  competent  to 
judge  of  the  qualifications  of  those 
whom  it  licensed  or  ordained,  pro- 
vided the  Westminster  Formula- 
ries were  adopted.  We  shall  pre- 
sently show  by  a quotation,  that  the 
presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  se- 
riously deliberated  on  the  ques- 
tion, whether  they  were,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  obliged 
in  conscience  to  abide  by  the  Sy- 
nodical order.  In  fixing  the  date 
of  the  act  which  was  transgressed, 
Professor  Miller  has  also  commit- 
ted an  error  of  four  years — This 
act  was  passed,  not  in  1734,  but  in 
1738;  or  rather  it  was  in  the  latter 
year,  that  the  first  measures  on  this 
subject  were  taken,  which  were  not 
to  go  into  full  effect,  as  was  ex- 
pressly stated,  till  one  additional 
year  should  elapse. 

But  the  main  point  in  which  we 
think  Professor  M.  in  error, is  that 
already  intimated;  namely,  a re- 
presentation exceeding  the  truth, 
of  the  want  of  literary  qualifica- 
tions in  those  whom  the  New  Side 
presbyteries  licensed  and  ordained 
— They  did  not  manifest  “ a dispo- 
sition to  license  almost  any  young 


man,  however  great  a novice  he 
might  be,  and  however  defective 
in  literary  acquirements,  provided 
he  appeared  pious:”  nor  did  they 
ever  “undervalue  literary  qualifi- 
cations for  the  gospel  ministry.” 
The  one  “ signal  instance"  to  which 
Professor  M.  refers,  we  doubt  not 
was  that  of  Mr.  John  Rowland. 
This  certainly  was  the  most  sig- 
nal instance  left  on  record;  since 
it  led  to  the  conflict  which  ensued 
in  regard  to  this  subject,  and  was 
deeply  influential  in  producing,  ul- 
timately, a division  of  the  Synod.  \ 
We  shall  insert  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Brunswick  in  relation  to  this 
case,  as  they  appear  on  the  records 
of  the  Presbytery  now  before  us. 

“ At  a mooting  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Brunswick,  according  to  tho  appoint- 
ment of  the  Synod,  the  first  time  after  its 
being  erected  into  a distinct  Presbytery 
from  that  of  New  York,  August  8lh,  1738, 
at  3 o’clock, post  meridiem,  at  New  Bruns- 
wick. »•••••  Signified  to  the 
Presbytery  that  Mr.  John  Howland  desired 
to  bo  received  upon  trial  in  order  to  his 
being  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel ; the 
Presbytery  thereon  entered  upon  a serious 
consideration  of  the  act  of  last  Synod,  ap- 
pointing that  young  men  be  first  examined 
by  a committee  of  Synod,  and  obtain  a 
testimony  of  their  approbation,  before  thoy 
are  taken  upon  trial  by  any  Presbytery 
belonging  to  tho  same;  and  after  much 
reasoning  upon  the  case,  the  Presbytery 
came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion,  viz. 
That  they  are  not,  in  point  of  conscience, 
restrained  by  said  act  from  using  the  li- 
berty and  power  which  Presbyteries  have 
all  along  hitherto  enjoyed  ; but  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  take  the  said  Mr.  Rowland 
upon  trial,  for  which  conclusion  they  con- 
ceive they  have  several  weighty  and  suf- 
ficient reasons — The  Presbytery  entered 
upon  bis  examination,  as  to  his  knowledge 
in  tho  several  parts  of  learning,  and  his 
experience  of  a work  of  saving  grace  in 
his  soul,  which  he  sustained  to  their  satis- 
faction: after  which  they  ordered  him  to 
compoao  a discourse  in  Latin  upon  that 
subject — Num  Scriptura  sacra  8it  divine- 
auctoritatis : and  a sermon  upon  Psalm 
cxxxvii.  5;  both  to  be  delivered  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  which  is 
to  be  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  this  instant, 
upon  that  account,  at  New  Brunswick." 
[The  Presbytery  did  not  meet  till  Sep- 
tember 1st] 

“Mr.  Rowland  having  delivered  bis 
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exegesis  and  sermon  upon  Iho  subjects 
proposed,  wo  could  not  but  highly  approve 
of  them;  and  do  further  appoint,  that  ho 
preparo  a sermon  upon  Rom.  iii.  24,  to  be 
delivered  publickly  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Presbytery,  which  is  to  be  the  7th  in- 
stant, at  Freehold  ” * * * * • 

“ At  a meeting  of  the  Presbytery  ac- 
cording to  appointment  at  Freehold,  Sept. 
7th,  1738  * * * • * Mr.  Rowland 
opened  the  Presbytery  by  a trial  sermon, 
upon  Rom.  iii.  24.  * * * * * Tho 
Presbytery  came  to  consider  of  Mr.  Row- 
land's sermon,  and  do  unanimously  ap- 
prove of  it:  and  now  ho  having  gone 
through  all  the  used  full  ports  of  trial, 
and  declared  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith  to  be  the  confession  of  his  faith, 
the  Presbytery  docs  freely  grant  him  full 
license  and  liberty  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
Christ.” 

If  any  credit  is  due  to  these  mi- 
nutes, the  trials  of  Mr.  Rowland 
for  licensure  were  the  same  that 
had  been  usual  in  Presbyteries  ge- 
nerally, till  the  period  when  they 
took  place;  and  the  Presbytery  de- 
clare their  entire  satisfaction  with 
the  manner  in  which  they  were 

assed.  Nor  does  it  appear  that 

e was  afterwards  regarded  as  a 
man  of  inferior  endowments  of  any 
kind;  although  the  Synod  refused 
to  enroll  him  among  their  mem- 
bers, because  he  was  licensed  in 
opposition  to  their  rule.  W e learn- 
ed in  early  life  from  one  who  had 
heard  him  preach,  that  he  was  a 
most  powerful  speaker,  and  in- 
strumental of  much  good,  espe- 
cially in  alarming  those  who  were 
at  ease  in  their  sins;  and  this  esti- 
mate of  his  character  is  also  fa- 
voured by  what  appears  on  the  re- 
cords of  the  Presbytery,  relative  to 
the  appointments  which  were  made 
him,  for  a number  of  years  in  suc- 
cession. 

We  have  carefully  examined  the 
minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  from  the  time  of  its 
formation  in  1738  till  it  became  a 
member  of  the  Synod  of  New 
York,  in  1745,  and  have  noted  the 
names  of  every  man  whom  they 
licensed  during  this  period — They 
are  as  follows — John  Rowland, 
James  M‘Crea,  William  Robinson, 


Samuel  Finley,'  Charles  M'Knigbt, 
Sami.  Sackct, Charles  Beatty,  Wil- 
liam Dean,  Daniel  Lawrence,  and 
Andrew  Hunter.  Not  one  of 
these  was  “ a novice,”  nor  accord- 
ing to  the  rate  of  attainments  then 
usually  made  by  candidates  for 
the  gospel  ministry,  “ defective  in 
literary  acquirements.”  Samuel 
Finley  was  probably  a better  scho- 
lar than  any  man  in  the  old  Synod, 
with  the  exception  of  Francis  Al- 
lison and  Alexander  M‘Dowell,  and 
but  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  them. 
Most  of  the  others  left  a reputa- 
tation  for  excellence  in  ministerial 
qualifications  and  usefulness,  which 
was  fresh  and  fragrant  in  the  first 
years  of  our  own  ministerial  life; 
and  of  not  one  of  them  did  we 
ever  hear  a disreputable  account 
or  anecdote — for  we  reckon  as 
nothing  a low  and  slanderous 
pamphlet  which  was  published 
with  intent  to  ridicule  some  of 
them.  Not  having  access  to  the 
minutes  of  New  Castle  Presbytery, 
(the  only  other  New  Side  Presby- 
tery before  the  formation  of  the 
Synod  of  New  York,  in  1745,)  we 
cannot  note  the  names  of  their  li- 
centiates during  the  seven  years  to 
which  our  attention  is  now  con- 
fined. Shortly  after  this  period, 
however,  it  was  the  privilege  of 
this  Presbytery  to  license  Samuel 
Davies  and  John  Rodgers, no  “no- 
vices” surely.  As  an  eloquent 
and  successful  preacher,  President 
Davies  has  had  no  rival  in  the 
American  church. 

We  have  been  particular  in  exa- 
mining the  evidence  of  precipitate 
licensures  previously  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Synod  of  New  York, 
because  this  is  the  period  during 
which  the  most  flagrant  instances 
of  such  licensure  have  always 
been  represented  as  having  taken 
place.  After  the  Synod  was  form- 
ed, the  allegation  of  deficient  lite- 
rature in  candidates  for  the  mi- 
nistry was  still  continued,  but  the 
charge  was  general  and  indefi- 
nite, and  therefore  little  worthy 
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of  regard.  If  any  inference  rela- 
tive to  the  comparative  regard 
shown  to  literature  in  the  rival 
Synods,  were  drawn  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  records  were 
kept,  it  would  be  decisively  in  fa- 
vour of  the  New  Side.  Their  re- 
cords appear  in  decent  volumes,  in 
a fair  hand,  and  in  tolerably  accu- 
rate and  methodical  statement; 
while  those  of  the  Old  Side  are 
glaringly  deficient  in  fiearly  all 
these  particulars,  and  in  some 
parts  are  shamefully  careless  and 
slovenly,  inaccurate  and  scarcely 
legible. 

We  have  seen  that  the  members 
of  the  first  Presbytery  that  was 
organized  in  our  country  were  fo- 
reigners, with  the  exception  of  one 
Congregationalist  from  New  Eng- 
land. They  were  all  men  of  learn- 
ing, according  to  the  estimate  of 
the  times  in  which  they  lived. 
But  there  probably  was  not  a sin- 
gle grammar  school  at  that  time, 
in  the  whole  region  in  which  they 
performed  their  ecclesiastical  du- 
ties. As  early  as  1710,  a Welch- 
man, by  the  name  of  David  Evans, 
was  put  under  the  care  of  a com- 
mittee of  the  Presbytery,  to  be 
prepared  for  licensure — After  be- 
ing instructed  by  this  committee 
for  two  or  three  years  he  was  li- 
censed; and  probably  with  less  li- 
terary attainments  than  any  indi- 
vidual whom  the  New  Side  Pres- 
byteries ever  sent  forth  to  preach 
the  gospel.  The  first  regular 
grammar  school  of  which  we  have 
any  account,  was  that  established 
at  Neshamony,  by  William  Ten- 
nent,  Sen.  (afterwards  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Log  College,)  about 
the  time  (1717)  that  the  original 
Presbytery  became  large  enough 
to  be  divided,  and  to  take  the  form 
of  a Synod.  From  that  period  till 
1738,  the  year  when  the  rule  was 
formed  which  required  all  candi- 
dates to  be  examined  by  a com- 
mittee of  Synod,  Mr.  Tennent’s 
establishment  had  been  the  literary 
fountain , at  which  theological  stu- 


dents imbibed  the  classical  and 
other  knowledge  by  which  they 
were  prepared  for  Presbyterial 
trials.  In  the  mean  time,  Francis 
Allison,  afterwards  Dr.  Allison,  ar- 
rived from  Ireland — He  appears 
to  have  arrived  in  1735,  but  his 
name  first  appears  on  the  Synodi- 
cal records  in  1737.  He  was  emi- 
nently a classical  scholar — a gra- 
duate of  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow. He  doubtless  wished  to 
raise  the  scale  of  literary  qualifi- 
cations in  candidates  for  the  gos- 
pel ministry — observing  how  infe- 
rior they  were  to  those  he  had 
been  familiar  with  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  He  established  a school 
under  his  own  supervision,  and 
obtained  for  it  Synodical  counte- 
nance and  patronage;  and  we  have 
little  doubt,  although  the  records 
do  not  show  it,  that  he  was  the 
projector  and  penman  of  the  rule 
so  offensive  to  the  New  Brunswick 
Presbytery.  Here , we  have  not  a 
doubt,  was  the  radical  cause  of  the 
conflict  which  ensued,  and  the  ac- 
rimony which  attended  it.  The 
Tennents  and  their  particular 
friends,  viewed  this  new  rule  of 
Synod  as  implying  dissatisfaction 
with  the  manner  in  which  prepa- 
ration for  the  gospel  ministry  had 
long  been  made  in  the  Log  Col- 
lege; and  they  were  indignant  at 
the  unjust  imputation  which  they 
thought  was  cast  upon  them  and 
their  favourite  institution,  by  this 
new  measure.  Personal  rivalry  al- 
so, as  literary  instructers,  between 
the  Tennents  and  Dr.  Allison,  we 
fear,  had  its  influence  in  embitter- 
ing the  controversy.  The  result 
was,  that  the  Tennents  and  their 
supporters  determined  to  go  on  as 
they  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
do — not  in  licensing  novices,  which 
they  had  never  done,  but  without 
insisting  on  raising  the  demand 
for  literary  qualifications,  when 
the  cry  for  preachers  of  the  gospel 
was  loud,  general  and  importu- 
nate. After  a while,  however,  they 
probably  did  raise  their  standard 
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of  literary  attainments.  The  school 
at  Fog’s  Manor,  under  Samuel 
Blair,  (a  scholar  of  the  elder  Ten- 
nent,)  that  at  West  Nottingham 
under  Mr.,  afterwards  I)r.  Finley; 
and  that  at  Elizabethtown,  under 
Mr.  Dickinson,  out  of  which  grew 
the  college  of  New  Jersey,  pro- 
duced scholars  of  no  inferior 
order.  On  the  other  side,  the 
school  at  New  London,  under  Dr. 
Allison,  afterwards  transferred  to 
Newark,  Delaware,  and  put  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  M'Dowell,  (Dr. 
Allison  being  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, as  Rector  of  an  Academy, 
and  afterwards  Vice  Provost  of 
the  College  there,)  endeavoured 
to  carry  into  full  effect  the  rule 
of  the  Synod,  which  aimed  to  in- 
crease the  literary  qualifications 
of  ministers  of  the  gospel  in 
the  Presbyterian  church.  That 
the  candidates  for  licensure  who 
came  out  of  these  latter  establish- 
ments were  generally  better  scholars 
than  those  that  proceeded  from 
the  rival  schools  of  the  New  Side 
Presbyteries,  must,  we  think,  be 
admitted;  but  its  admission  by  no 
means  implies  that  the  literary  at- 
tainments of  the  pupils  of  the 
latter  were  low  and  mean.  Such 
was  not  the  fact;  nor  did  the 
efforts  made  to  establish  the  col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  imply  this  fact. 
That  institution  was  established 
with  a view  to  facilitate  education, 
as  well  as  to  improve  it.  To  im- 
prove it  was  indeed  an  object;  for 
in  none  of  the  private  schools  that 
have  been  mentioned,  could  a full 
course  of  liberal  education  be  ob- 
tained: and  doubtless  it  was  grati- 
fying to  the  New  Side  clergy  to  be 
able  to  raise  the  qualifications  of 
their  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
not  only  to  a full  equality  with  that 
of  their  rivals,  but  to  a superiority 
over  them.  But  after  a careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject,  we  veri- 
ly believe  that  at  no  one  period  did 
the  New  Side  Presbyters  license 
men  of  as  slender  literary  acquire- 
ments as  are  now  made  by  many 


who  receive  licensure  in  the  Pres- 
byterian church,*  and  some  of 
whom  we  have  personally  known 
as  students  of  the  Theological  Se- 
minary at  Princeton.  We  have 
never  advocated  or  favoured  the 
introduction  of  men  into  the  mi- 
nistry without  literature — litera- 
ture, to  a considerable  extent,  of  a 
solid  kind — but  there  is  more  rea- 
son to  insist  strenuously  on  its  pos- 
session now,  than  there  was  in  the 
early  periods  of  our  church:  and 
we  regard  it  as  among  the  many 
reforms  which  the  state  of  our 
church  most  loudly  calls  for,  that 
effectual  measures  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  the  veriest 
sciolists  into  the  sacred  office  of 
the  gospel  ministry.  Let  us  em- 
ploy our  zeal  in  correcting  present 
evils,  rather  than  in  censu  ring  those 
of  less  magnitude  in  the  infant 
age  of  our  church. 

From  a long  digression,  we  now 
return  to  state,  that  the  great  schism 
we  have  been  contemplating,  re- 
sulted in  favour  of  strict  Presby- 
terianism. We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  remark,  that  it  became 
necessary  for  both  Synods  to  sa- 
tisfy the  publick  that  they  had  not 
abandoned  either  the  creed  or  the 
form  of  government  of  the  Presby- 
terian church,  and  that,  in  this 
respect,  the  opposite  parties  acted 
as  sentinels  on  each  other.  We 
think  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Synod  of  New  York,  which 
contained  a greater  number  of 
those  who  had  received  a congre- 
gational education  than  that  of 
Philadelphia,  was,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance we  have  mentioned,  as 
well  as  from  the  intercourse  which 
they  found  it  necessary  to  cultivate 
with  the  Dutch  church  in  this  coun- 
try, and  with  the  General  Assent- 

* We  were  told  by  * member  of  the  last 
Genera!  Assembly,  that  in  the  region  from 
which  he  came,  it  is  very  common  to  li- 
cense men  to  preach,  whose  whole  training 
for  the  gospel  ministry,  both  literary  and 
theological,  is  completed  in  the  space  of 
three  years — sometimes  in  leas. 
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bly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ren- 
dered more  strict  and  vigilant  than 
they  might  otherwise  have  been,  in 
the  observance  of  the  Presbyterian 
code.  But  beside  this,  Dickinson, 
Pemberton, and  Burr — men  of  most 
estimable  character  and  of  supe- 
rior talents,  but  from  education 
and  principle  of  strong  Congrega- 
tional leanings — were,  at  the  time 
of  the  union,  no  longer  to  be  con- 
sulted, by  those  with  whom  they 
had  been  associated,  and  by  whom 
they  were  deservedly  regarded  with 
reverence.  President  Dickinson, 
the  champion  of  Congregational- 
ism, died  in  less  than  two  years 
and  a half  after  the  formation  of 
the  Synod  of  New  York}  Mr. 
Pemberton  had  been  removed  to 
Boston  several  years  before  the 
union  of  the  Synods,  and  Mr.  Burr 
deceased  a few  months  before  it 
was  consummated.  Several  of  the 
violent  partizans  on  both  sides  had 
also  been  removed  by  death}  and 
as  is  stated  in  the  articles  of  union, 
a large  majority  of  both  Synods 
had  come  into  the  ministry  since 
the  lamented  division  had  taken 
lace.  It  is  pleasant,  however,  to 
nd  that  amidst  the  ravages  of* 
death,  the  two  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
site parties,  Gilbert  Tennent  and 
Francis  Allison,  had  been  pre- 
served, not  only  to  lay  aside  their 
personal  animosities,  but  each  to 
use  his  whole  influence  in  the  Sy- 
nod to  which  he  belonged,  to  pro- 
mote the  union,  and  to  effect  a cor- 
dial, as  well  as  a formal  reconci- 
liation. They  both  preached  on 
the  occasion,  and  seemed  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  recommending 
peace  and  fraternal  concord.  In 
regard  to  Presbyterianism,  how- 
ever, they  had  no  differences  to  ad- 
just— as  their  attachment  to  it  had 
been  always  strong  and  unquali- 
fied. 

Three  articles  of  the  plan  of 
union  on  which  the  Synods  came 
together  and  agreed  to  act  in  fu- 
ture, are  inserted  in  the  General 
Assembly’s  Digest.  We  think  it 


may  be  gratifying  and  useful  to 
many  of  our  readers  to  see  the 
whole  plan.  We  insert  it,  there- 
fore, with' only  one  remark;  name- 
ly, that  the  ambiguity  and  obscu- 
rity of  “the  adopting  act”  is  total- 
ly excluded}  and  an  unqualified 
declaration  of  adherence  to  the 
Westminster  Confession,  Cate- 
chisms, Form  of  Government,  and 
Directory  for  Worship,  is  made 
indispensable  to  all  candidates  for 
the  gospel  ministry,  at  the  time  of 
their  licensure. 

11  The  Plan  of  Union  agreed  upon  betiocen 
the  Synods  of  Jfete  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, at  their  Meeting  at  Philadelphia, 
May  noth,  1758. 

“ Tho  Svnoda  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, taking  into  serious  consideration 
the  present  divided  statu  of  tho  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  this  land,  and  being  deeply 
sensible,  that  the  division  of  the  Church 
tends  to  weaken  its  interests,  to  dishonour 
religion,  and  consequently  its  glorious  au- 
thor; to  render  government  and  discipline 
ineffectual,  and  finally  to  dissolve  its  very 
frame ; and  being  desirous  to  pursue  such 
measures  ss  may  most  tend  to  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  establishment  and  edifica- 
tion of  his  people,  do  judge  it  to  be  our 
indispensable  duty  to  study  the  things  that 
make  for  peace,  and  to  ondeavour  the 
healing  of  that  breach,  which  has  for 
some  time  subsisted  among  us,  that  so  its 
hurtful  consequences  may  not  extend  to 
posterity ; that  all  occasion  of  reproach 
upon  our  society  may  be  removed ; and 
that  we  may  carry  on  the  great  designs 
of  religion  to  better  advantage,  than  we 
can  do  iu  a divided  slate  : and  since  both 
Synods  continue  to  profoss  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  faith,  and  adhere  to  the  same 
form  of  warship,  government,  and  disci- 
pline, tbero  is  the  greater  reason  to  en- 
deavour the  compromising  those  diffe- 
rences which  were  agitated,  many  years 
ago,  with  too  great  warmth  and  animosity, 
and  unite  in  one  body. 

“ For  which  end,  and  that  no  jealousies 
or  grounds  of  alienation,  may  remain,  and 
also  to  provent  future  breaches  of  like  na- 
ture, we  agreo  to  unite  and  do  unite  in 
one  body  under  the  name  of  tho  Synod  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  on  tho  fol- 
lowing plan  : — 

“ 1.  Both  Synods  having  always  ap- 
proved and  received  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  larger  and  shorter 
catechisms,  as  an  orthodox  and  excellent 
system  of  Christian  doctrine,  founded  on 
the  word  of  God,  we  do  still  receive  the 
same  as  the  confession  of  our  faith,  and 
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also  adhere  to  the  plan  of  worship,  govern- 
ment, and  discipline,  contained  in  the 
Westminster  Directory;  strictly  enjoining 
it  on  all  our  members  and  probationers  for 
the  ministry,  that  they  preach  and  teach 
according  to  the  form  of  sound  words  in 
said  confession  and  catechisms,  and  avoid 
and  oppose  orrors  contrary  thereto. 

“2.  That  when  any  matter  is  deter- 
mined by  a major  vote,  every  momber 
shall  either  actively  concur  with,  or  pas- 
sively submit  to,  such  determination;  or, 
if  his  conscience  permit  liicp  to  do  neither, 
he  shall,  after  sufficient  liberty  modestly 
to  reason  and  remonstrate,  peaceably  with- 
draw from  our  communion,  without  at- 
tempting to  mako  any  schism  : Provided 
always,  that  this  shall  be  understood  to 
extend  only  to  such  determinations,  as  the 
body  shall  judge  indispensable  in  doctrine 
or  Presbyterian  government. 

“ 3.  That  any  member  or  members,  for 
the  exoneration  of  his  or  their  conscience 
before  God,  have  a right  to  protest  against 
any  act  or  procedure  of  our  highest  judi- 
cature, because  there  is  no  further  appeal 
to  another  for  redress ; and  to  require  that 
such  protestation  be  recorded  in  their  mi- 
nutes. And  as  such  a protest  is  a solemn 
oppeal  from  the  bar  of  said  judicature,  no 
member  is  liable  to  prosecution  on  tho  ac- 
count of  his  protesting  : Provided  always, 
that  it  shall  be  deemed  irregular  and  un- 
lawful to  enter  a protestation  against  any 
momber  or  members,  or  to  protest  facts  or 
accusations,  instead  of  proving  them,  un- 
less a fair  trial  be  refused,  even  by  the 
highest  judicature.  And  it  is  agreed,  that 
protestations  are  only  to  be  entered  against 
tho  publick  acts,  judgments,  or  determi- 
nations of  the  judicature  with  which  tho 
protestor's  conscience  is  offended. 

“4.  As  tho  protestation,  entered  in  tho 
Synod  of  Philadelphia,  A.  D.  1741,  has 
been  apprehended  to  havo  been  approved 
and  rocoived  by  an  act  of  said  Synod,  and 
on  that  account  was  judged  a sufficient 
obstacle  to  an  union,  tho  said  Synod  de- 
clare, that  they  never  judicially  adopted 
the  said  protestation,  nor  do  account  it  a 
Synodical  act ; but  that  it  is  to  be  consi- 
dered ns  the  act  of  those  only  who  sub- 
scribed it,  and  therefore  cannot  in  its  na- 
ture be  a valid  objection  to  the  union  of 
the  two  Synods;  especially  considering 
that  a very  great  majority  of  both  Synods 
have  become  memborl  since  the  said  pro- 
testation was  entered. 

“ 5.  That  it  shall  be  esteemed  and  treat- 
ed as  a censurable  evil,  to  accuso  any 
momber  of  heterodoxy,  insufficiency,  or 
immorality,  in  a calumniating  manner,  or 
otherwise,  than  by  privato  brotherly  ad- 
monition, or  by  a regular  process,  accord- 
ing to  our  known  rules  of  judicial  trial  in 
ensos  of  scandal.  And  it  shall  be  consi- 
dered in  the  same  view,  if  any  presbytery 


appoint  supplies  within  the  bounds  of  ano- 
ther presbytery,  without  their  concur- 
rence ; or  if  any  member  officiate  in  ano- 
ther's congregation,  without  asking  and 
obtaining  bis  consent,  or  the  session’s,  in 
case  the  minister  be  absent.  Yet  it  shall 
be  esteemed  unbrotherly  for  any  one,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  refuse  his  con- 
sent to  a regular  momber,  when  it  in  re- 
quested. 

“ 6.  That  no  presbytery  shall  liccnao  or 
ordain  to  the  work  of  tho  ministry,  any 
candidate,  until  ho  give  them  competent 
satisfaction  as  to  his  learning,  and  experi- 
mental acquaintance  with  religion,  and 
skill  in  divinity  and  cases  of  conscience; 
end  declare  his  acceptance  of  the  West- 
minster Confession  and  Catechisms,  as 
tho  confession  of  his  faith,  and  promise 
subjection  to  tho  Presbyterian  plan  of  go- 
vernment in  the  Westminster  Directory. 

“7.  The  Synods  declare  it  is  their  ear- 
nest desire,  that  a complete  uuion  may  be 
obtained  as  soon  as  possible,  and  agreo 
that  the  united  Synod  shall  model  the  se- 
veral presbyteries  in  such  manner  as  shall 
appear  to  them  most  expedient:  Provided 
nevertheless,  that  presbytories,  where  an 
alteration  docs  not  appear  to  be  ior  edifi- 
cation, continue  in  their  present  form. 
As  to  divided  congregations,  it  is  agreed, 
that  such  as  iiave  settled  ministers  on  both 
sides,  be  allowed  to  continue  as  they  are ; 
that  where  those  of  one  side  have  a settled 
minister,  the  other  being  vacant,  may  join 
with  the  settled  minister,  if  a majority 
chooee  so  to  do:  that  when  both  sides  are 
vacant,  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  unite  to- 
gether. 

“ 8.  As  tho  late  religious  appearances 
occasioned  mnch  speculation  and  debate, 
the  members  of  tho  New  York  Synod,  in 
order  to  provent  any  misapprehensions, 
declare  their  adhorence  to  their  former 
sentiments  in  favour  of  them,  that  a bless- 
ed work  of  God's  holy  Spirit  in  the  con- 
version of  numbers,  was  then  carried  on  . 
and  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned, 
this  united  Synod  agree  in  declaring,  that 
as  ail  mankind  are  naturally  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins,  an  entire  chango  of  heart 
and  life  is  necessary  to  make  them  meet 
for  the  service  and  enjoyment  of  God ; 
that  such  a chango  cm:  be  only  effected 
by  tho  powerful  operations  of  the  divine 
Spirit;  that  when  sinners  are  made  sensi- 
ble of  their  lost  condition,  and  absolute 
insbility  to  recover  themselves;  arc  en- 
lightened in  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and 
convinced  of  his  ability  and  willingness  to 
save;  and  upon  gospel  encouragements  do 
chooso  him  for  their  Saviour ; and  re- 
nouncing thoir  own  righteousness  in  point 
of  merit,  depend  upon  his  imputed  righ- 
teousness for  their  justification  bciore 
God,  and  on  his  wisdom  and  strength  for 
guidance  and  support:  when  upon  those 
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apprehensions  and  exercises,  their  souls 
are  comforted,  notwithstanding  all  their 
past  guilt,  and  rejoice  in  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ ; when  they  hato  and  bewail 
their  sins  of  heart  and  life ; delight  in  the 
laws  of  God  without  exception ; reverent- 
ly and  diligently  attend  his  ordinances ; 
become  humble  and  self-denied ; and  make 
it  the  business  of  their  lives  to  please  and 
glorify  God,  and  to  do  good  to  their  fel- 
low-men: this  is  to  be  acknowledged  as  a 
gracious  work  of  God,  even  though  it 
should  be  attended  with  unusual  bodily 
commotions,  or  some  more  exceptionable 
circumstances,  by  means  of  infirmity, 
temptations,  or  remaining  corruptions: 
and  wherever  religious  appearances  are 
attended  with  the  good  effects  abovemen- 
tioned,  we  desire  to  rejoice  in  and  thank 
God  for  them. 

“ But  on  the  other  hand,  when  persons 
seeming  to  be  under  a religious  conoero, 
imagine  that  thmr  have  visions  of  the  hu- 
mane nature  of  Jesus  Christ;  or  hear 
voices,  or  see  externsl  lights,  or  have 
fainting  and  convulsion-liko  fits,  and  on 
the  account  of  these,  judge  themselves  to 
be  truly  converted,  though  they  havo  not 
the  scriptural  characters  of  a work  of  God 
above  described,  we  believe  such  persons 
are  under  a dangerous  delusion.  And  we 
testify  our  utter  disapprobation  of  such  a 
delusion,  wherever  it  attends  any  religious 
appearances,  in  any  church  or  time. 

“ Now  as  both  Synods  arc  agreed  in 
their  sentiments  concerning  the  nature  of 
a work  of  grace,  and  declare  their  desire 
and  purpose  to  promote  it,  different  judg- 
ments respecting  particular  matters  of 
fact,  ought  not  to  prevent  their  union ; 
especially  as  many  of  the  present  mem- 
bers have  entered  into  the  ministry,  since 
the  time  of  the  aforesaid  religious  appear- 
ances. 


“ Upon  the  whole,  as  the  design  of  our 
union  is  the  advancement  of  the  Media- 
tor's kingdom  ; and  as  the  wise  and  faith- 
ful discharge  of  the  ministerial  function 
is  the  principal  appointed  mean  for  that 
glorious  ond,  we  judge  that  this  is  a pro- 
per occasion  to  manifest  our  sincere  in- 
tention, unitedly  to  exert  ourselves  to  ful- 
fil the  ministry  wo  have  received  of  the 
Lord  Jesus:  accordingly,  we  unanimously 
declare  our  serious  and  fixed  resolution, 
by  divino  aid,  to  toko  heed  to  ourselves, 
that  our  hearts  be  upright,  our  discourse 
edifying,  and  our  lives  exemplary  for  pu- 
rity and  godliness — to  take  head  to  our 
doctrine,  that  it  be  not  only  orthodox, 
but  evangelical  and  spiritual,  tending  to 
awaken  the  secure  to  a suitable  concern 
for  their  salvation,  and  to  instruct  and 
encourage  sincere  Christians;  thus  com- 
mending ourselves  to  overy  man's  con- 
science in  the  sight  of  God ; to  cultivate 
peace  and  harmony  among  ourselves,  and 
strengthen  each  other's  bands  in  promo- 
ting the  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  and 
diffusing  the  savour  of  piety  among  our 
people. 

“ Finally,  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to 
all  under  our  care,  that  instead  of  indulg- 
ing a contentious  disposition,  they  would 
lore  each  other  with  a pure  heart  fer- 
vently, as  brethren  who  profess  subjection 
to  the  samo  Lord,  adhere  to  the  same 
faith,  worship,  and  government,  and  en- 
tertain the  same  hope  of  glory ; and  we 
desire  that  they  would  improve  the  pre- 
sent union  for  their  mutual  edification ; 
combine  to  strengthen  the  common  inte- 
rests of  religion  ; and  go  hand  in  hand  in 
the  path  of  life ; which  we  pray  the  God 
of  ell  grace  would  please  to  effect,  for 
Christ's  sake.  Amen.” 

(To  he  continued.) 
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On  the  Metals  known  to  the  Aborigines  of 
North  America.  By  Jacob  Green , M.  D. 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Jefferson 
Medical  College. 

The  following  particulars,  respecting 
certain  metallic  substances  discovered  in 
the  ancient  graves  of  our  aborigines,  havo 
boon  collected  together,  with  a hope  that 
they  may  throw  an  additional  ray  of  light 
on  the  dark  history  of  that  myaterioua 
race,  which  once  inhabited  along  the 
banks  of  onr  great  western  rivers. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  thst  those  na- 
tions who  obtained  their  sustenance  by 
agriculture,  were  the  first  to  devote  much 
Ch.  .idv.—Voi..  XI. 


attention  to  the  mechinick  arts,  and  that 
they  were  therefore  the  first  to  discover 
the  processes  of  metallurgy.  Those  who 
wander  from  place  to  plica  and  live  by 
hnnting  and  fishing,  might  readily  substi- 
tute for  metals,  sharpened  Hints  and  shells, 
thorns,  and  the  bones  of  fish  and  other  ani- 
mals. Whether  the  people  who  construct- 
ed the  fortifications  and  mounds  of  the 
west,  had  already  passed,  in  the  usual  or- 
der of  civilization,  from  the  hunting  to 
the  pastoral  state  of  societv,  or  were  just 
abandoning  the  pursuits  of  the  chase  for 
the  employments  of  agriculture,  are  points 
foreign  to  this  communication;  its  object, 
as  just  stated,  being  merely  to  show  that 
3 II 
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they  were  acquainted  with  some  rudo  pro- 
cesses of  metallurgy. 

According  to  all  antiquity,  sacred  and 
profane,  gold,  silver,  and  coppor,  wore  the 
first  metals  used  by  man.  These  facts 
are  exactly  what  our  present  knowledge 
of  mineralogy  would  lead  us  to  expect — 
for  we  even  now  find  these  metals  so  pure 
in  nature,  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  re- 
sorting to  melting  and  refining  furnaces 
in  order  to  render  them  malleable.  We 
know  nothing  with  certainty  of  tho  me- 
thods resorted  to  by  the  ancient  metallur- 
gists, but  we  have  always  supposed  that 
the  metals  used  in  the  first  ages  of  tho 
world  were  derived  from  the  native  sub- 
stance, accidentally  discovered  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  aud  not  by  extrac- 
tion from  the  ores. 

There  are  several  instances  mentioned 
in  which  small  ornaments  of  gold  havo 
been  found  in  our  ancient  tombs.  The 
following  fact  will  be  sufficient  for  nur 
purpose.  Dr.  Hildreth,  in  the  Archaeolo- 
gia  Americana,  informs  us  that  in  a mound 
in  Ross  county,  near  Chillicothe,  a piece 
of  gold  was  discovered  lying  in  the  palm 
of  a skeleton's  hand. 

The  quantity  of  native  gold  now  obtain- 
ed from  several  districts  of  the  United 
States,  renders  it  highly  probable  that 
this  metal  was  not  uncommon  among  the 
aborigines.  Plates  of  native  gold,  beaten 
oat  into  thin  foil,  are  frequently  attached 
to  the  mummies  in  the  tombs  of  tbe  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Mexico.  These  plates 
are  a native  alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  tho 
silver  being  in  such  excess  as  to  obscure 
the  lastre  of  the  gold  altogether.  On  ana- 
lyzing one  of  theso  plates,  now  in  the  Phi- 
ladelphia Museum,  I found  it  about  fifteen 
carets  fine — no  copper  could  be  detected 
in  the  alloy.  Tbis  is  the  kind  of  gold,  I 
suppose,  known  to  tho  onciont  North 
Americans. 

The  next  metal  to  be  noticed  is  silver. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  there 
are  a number  of  old  fortifications.  Among 
tbe  many  curious  articles  found  on  dig- 
ging in  that  place,  thero  were  several 
pieces  of  silver.  This  silver  had  been 
hammered  out  into  thin  plates,  one  of 
which  was  six  inches  long  and  two  inches 
broad.  It  weighed  one  ounco.  I might 
notico  several  other  instances  in  which 
silver  has  been  discovered  in  our  tumuli. 
In  all  these  cases  the  metal  was  no  doubt 
in  its  nativo  slate.  Large  masses  of  sil- 
ver are  now  met  with  in  Mexico,  and 
smaller  portions  frequently  occur  in  some 
of  the  northern  stales. 

Our  third  substance  is  copper.  It  is 
known  to  almost  every  one,  that  no  metal 
was  more  common  in  ancient  times  than 
copper.  It  often  occurs  in  loose,  insulatod 
masses.  Not  far  from  Lake  Superior 
there  is  a large  mass  of  this  kind,  weigh- 


ing more  than  2000  pound? , from  which  I 
have  seen  some  rude  utensils  and  orna- 
ments fabricated  by  onr  present  race  of 
Indians.  Noar  Somerville,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, a lump  of  native  copper,  of  abont  100 
pounds  weight,  was  ploughed  up  a few 
years  siuco,  and  1 have  some  specimens 
obtained  from  that  rich  locality,  weighing 
nearly  two  pounds.  From  these  and  other 
instances  which  could  be  specified,  it 
might  be  expected  that  copper  would  often 
occur  in  our  ancient  mounds.  Two  or 
three  examples,  however,  will  be  suffi- 
cient. 

Dr.  Drake,  in  bis  picture  of  Cincinnati, 
while  noticing  the  articles  dug  from  the 
anciont  works  in  the  Miami  country,  enu- 
merates among  them  “ a handful  of  cop- 
per beads,  a small  oval  piece  of  sheet  cop- 
per with  two  perforations,  a large  oblong 
piece  of  tho  same  metal,  with  longitudinal 
grooves  and  ridges.  Several  copper  arti- 
cles, each  consisting  of  two  sets  of  circu- 
lar concavo-convex  plates.”  Dr.  Hildretb, 
of  Marietta,  has  given  us  an  account  of 
some  curious  ornaments  of  copper,  taken 
from  tho  ancient  works  near  that  place. 
The  skeleton  with  which  the  copper  was 
found,  had  entirely  mouldered  away,  ex- 
cept a portion  of  the  forehead  and  skull, 
which  were  in  contact  with  the  copper: 
“These  bones  were  deeply  tinged  with 

f reen,  and  appear  to  have  been  preserved 
y the  salts  of  copper."  In  the  Philadel- 
phia Museum,  1 have  examined  a rod  of 
copper,  dug  out  of  a mound  on  the  St 
John’s  river,  by  Mr.  Feale  and  others ; it 
is  about  twelve  inches  in  length,  is  pointed 
at  the  ends,  and  seems  much  harder  than 
pure  copper.  When  copper  supplied  tbe 
place  of  iron,  tho  Egyptians  had  a process 
of  rendering  it  exceedingly  hard.  It  is 
also  well  known  that  the  Peruvians  and 
Mexicans  tempered  their  exes  and  instru- 
ments of  war,  which  were  all  of  this  metal, 
so  as  to  make  them  a good  substitute  for 
iron  ; and  from  the  appearance  of  tbe  cop- 
per rod  found  by  Mr.  Peale,  I have  no 
doubt  that  our  aborigines  were  acquainted 
with  tbo  same  art.  That  they  possessed 
considerable  skill  in  moulding  and  working 
copper  is  evident,  not  only  from  their 
beads,  rings,  arrow-hcids,  and  pipes,  some 
of  which  are  said  to  have  been  soldered, 
but  ornaments  of  this  metal  have  been 
found  overlaid  or  plated  with  silver.  These 
operations  certainly  imply  very  considera- 
ble advancement  in  the  art  of  metallurgy. 
See  Atwater's  Antiquities,  Sec.  p.  156. 

Besides  gold,  silver  and  copper,  our  Abo- 
rigines were  also  acquainted,  in  some 
dogree,  with  iron  and  lead.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  art  of  working  iron  is  more 
difficult,  and  of  a later  date,  than  that  of 
the  other  metals  just  mentioned.  It  was, 
however,  of  vory  remoto  antiquity,  though 
it  was  confined  to  particular  places.  Even 
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as  laic  as  llio  Trojan  war,  bo  high  a value 
was  act  upon  it,  that  a ball  of  iron  wai  one 
of  the  prizo*  olTcrctl  by  Achilles  at  tho 
funeral  ceremonies  in  honour  of  Patroclus. 
Native  iron  is  not  very  uncommon,  and  is 
usually  more  malleable  and  tenacious  than 
tho  forged  metal.  The  iron  mentioned  by 
moot  ancient  writers,  and  that  found  in  our 
aucienl  graves  was  no  doubt  tho  native 
minora).  In  tho  cabinet  of  the  New  York 
Lyceum,  1 lately  oxarained  a large  mass 
of  native  iron  from  Red  River,  in  Louis- 
iana. Its  woight  exceeds  3000  pounds,  it 
can  be  easily  cat,  and  is  very  inalloable. 
At  a red  heat,  fragments  of  it  might  ron- 
dilybo  beaten  into  knives  and  spear  heads. 

The  occurrence  of  icon  in  our  mounds, 
manufactured  into  various  utensils,  can- 
not be  doubted.  Dr.  Hildreth  states  “ that 
a piece  of  iron  ore,  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  partially  melted,  or  vitrilied, 
was  found  m the  ancient  works  on  the 
Muskingum,  and  that  this  ore  was  about 
the  specifick  gravity  of  pure  iron.”  It 
must  therefore  hnvo  been  native  iron. 
Mr.  Atwater,  in  tho  Archteologia  Ameri- 
cana, mentions  several  instances  in  which 
fragments  of  iron  blades  have  been  found 
almost  wholly  converted  into  oxide.  Those 
ferruginous  balls  sometimes  discovered  in 
the  mounds,  have  been  strangely  supposed 
by  many  to  have  been  cannon  balls  nf 
iron;  but  they  are  merely  globular  masses 
of  pyrites,  or  tho  dculo-sulphurct.  They 
often  occur  in  the  alluvial  earth,  in  the 
western  states.  I have  seen  those  balls 
more  than  a foot  in  diameter,  and  so  per- 
fectly spherical  as  to  appear  very  much 
like  tho  woik  of  art. 

The  last  metal  to  be  noticed  is  lead. 
Tho  lead  ores  of  Missouri  are  so  exceed- 
ingly rich  and  abundant,  that  the  vast 
commercial  demands  for  this  metal,  might 
there  bo  supplied  for  some  thousands  of 
years.  Though  native  lead  is  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  and  is  perhaps  only  found  in 
volcanick  regions,  there  is  no  ore  more 
readily  reduced  ; indeed,  this  operation  is 
now  constantly  performed  by  the  Indians, 
to  obtain  halls  for  their  rifles,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  ornamenting  their  tomahawks 
and  pipes.  Tho  occurrence  of  lead,  how- 
ever, in  the  ruins  of  our  tumuli,  is  not 
very  common.  Dr.  Drake,  in  describing 
the  articles  taken  from  a mound  in  tiro 
city  of  Cincinnati,  mentions  “a  mass  of 
lead  ore,”  and  further  remarks  that 
“ lumps  of  load  ore,  or  galena,  have  been 
been  found  in  other  tumuli.”  A similar 
statement  is  made  by  Col.  Sargent,  in  tho 
American  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol. 
iv.  p.  205. 

From  tho  above  particulars  it  follows, 
that  although  we  cannot  boast  much  of 
the  skill  of  our  aborigines,  in  the  refine- 
ments of  metallurgy,  still  they  were  un- 
doubtedly familiar  with  souiu  of  the  uses 


of  gold,  silver,  eoppor,  iron,  and  load ; and 
possessed  vastly  more  knowledge  on  these 
subjects  than  the  barbarous  tribes  who  in- 
habited the  same  regions  two  or  three  cen- 
turies since. 

Broom  Corn — Broom  Corn  is  cultivated 
in  the  Hadley  Meadows,  and  about  that 
town  extensively  this  year.  Last  season 
but  little  of  it  was  raised,  in  consequence 
of  the  reduction  of  prices  occasioned  by 
an  excess  of  it  being  planted  the  preced- 
ing year.  Tho  stock  of  brush  now  on 
hand  is  light  arid  tho  market  not  glutted, 
scarcely  supplied,  and  tho  crop  this  year 
will  yield  well  and  good  prices  be  sustain- 
ed. Mr.  Shipman,  of  Hadloy,  is  one  of 
the  roost  extensive,  if  not  the  largest 
broom  manufacturer  in  New  England. 
His  factory  is  spacious,  and  not  less  than 
50,000  corn  brooms,  wo  suspect,  are  annu- 
ally mado  and  sold  by  him.  Making 
brooms  is  a striking  illustration  of  the  va 
hie  of  a suitable  systematic  division  of  la- 
bour. The  handles  are  made  by  one  set 
of  men;  the  brush  prepared  by  another; 
lied  on  by  a third ; the  trimming  perform- 
ed by  a fourth,  and  painting  or  staining 
the  handle  and  putting  on  the  finishing 
touch,  administered  by  a fifth . In  Ibis 
manner,  a broom,  which  if  all  the  compo- 
nent parts  successively  were  mado  by  one 
rnan,  would  cost  from  scvenly-fivo  cents 
to  a dollar,  is  now  afFordcd,  in  consoqucnce 
of  tho  proper  subdivision  of  labour,  at  less 
than  one-sixth  part  of  that  sum. 

Singular. — In  Mr.  Flint's  Indian  Wars 
of  the  West,  he  relates  the  following  sin- 
gular circumstances : — ■“  On  the  side  of  a 
mountain  in  Tennessee,  are  the  marks  of 
the  footsteps  of  men  and  horsos  in  tho 
limestone,  in  great  numbers,  and  os  though 
tlioy  were  the  tracks  of  an  army.  Some 
of  tho  tracks  show  as  if  the  array  bad  slip- 
ped in  miry  clay.  All  havo  the  appear- 
ance of  being  an  actual  impression  in  soft 
clay,  which  afterwards  hardened  to  stone, 
retaining  a perfect  impression.  Charac- 
ters of  great  freshness  of  colouring,  are 
marked  upon  many  of  the  high  bluffs, 
that  impend  tho  western  rivers.  Inscrip- 
tions of  this  sort  are  found  in  Missouri,  on 
the  Illinois,  and  in  various  other  places. 
A remarkable  tract  of  a human  foot  was 
found  in  a solid  block  of  limestone,  on  the 
bank  of  tho  Mississippi,  at  St.  Louis.  The 
most  ancient  traditions  of  the  West  do  not 
touch  the  origin  of  these  mounds  or  cha- 
racters." 

Medical  Foret  of  Paris. — It  appears 
from  a late  return,  made  by  the  Prefecture 
of  the  Seine,  that  there  are  at  present 
1552  medical  practitioners  practising  in 
Paris.  Of  these,  87!*  are  Doctors  of  Me- 
dicine of  tho  new  school  ; 30  Doctors  of 
Hurgcry  of  the  same;  20!>  Officers  dc 
Siantc ; 250  Midwives ; 0 Physicians  of  tho 
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old  school;  >8  Physicians  of  other  facul- 
ties than  those  ot  Paris;  14  Officers  rie 
Sante,  with  certificates  instead  of  diplo- 
mas ; 12  Midwires  of  the  same  class ; 19 
Foreign  Physicians,  authorized  to  prac- 
tise; and  300  Practitioners  who  hare  no 
qualification.  The  last  item  is  certainly 
curious — nearly  a fifth  part  of  the  corps 
medical e of  Paris  unqualified! — and  this 
when  we  consider  that  the  profession  in 
France  is  so  immediately  under  the  care 
and  cognizance  of  government ! 

Manufacturing. — It  appears  from  an  in- 
genious statement,  that  there  are  in  the 
United  States  795  Cotton  Mills,  moving  a 


capital  of  $40,714,984,  and  manufacturing 
early  77,714,316  pounds  of  cotton,  or 
14,882  bales.  The  number  of  spindles 
1,246,903  ; looms  33,506;  yards  of  cloth 
made  230,461,900;  bands,  females  38,927; 
males  18,479;  total  67,40G;  pounds  of 
starch  used  1,641,253;  barrels  of  flour  for 
sizing  17,245;  cords  of  wood  burnt  46,519; 
tons  of  coal  24,420;  charcoal  9,205  bush- 
els;— gallons  of  oil  used  300,338 ; band 
weavers  4,760 ; total  dependents  119,626; 
annual  value  of  cotton  manufactures 
$26,000,000;  aggregate  of  wages  paid 
$10,294,445. 


fieligioug  gfntenigetue. 


The  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Fokk.ign  Missions 
met,  agreeably  to  adjournment  of 
the  preceding  year,  in  Philadel- 
phia, Sept.  18th  ult.,  at  10  o’clock 
A.  M.,  and  was  opened  with  prayer 
by  Rev.  C.  C.  Cuyler,  D.  D.  The 
sittings  of  the  Board,  in  conformi- 
ty with  arrangements  made  for 
the  purpose  and  previously  adver- 
tised, were  held  in  the  Seventh 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Twenty-nine  corporate  mem- 
bers, and  twenty-five  honorary 
members,  were  present  during  this 
annual  meeting.  On  the  first  even- 
ing after  the  convention  of  the 
Board,  a sermon  was  preached  to 
a large  and  attentive  audience,  in 
the  First  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
in  Crown  Street,  by  the  Rev.  Wm. 
M'Murray,  D.  D.,  from  2 Cor.  x.  4. 

A long  and  deeply  interesting 
annual  report  from  the  Prudential 
Committee,  was  read,  on  the  first 
and  second  days  of  the  meeting, 
by  the  three  Corresponding  Sec- 
retaries, the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  B.  Wis- 
ner,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Rufus  An- 
derson, and  David  Green— -each 
Secretary  reading  a part — proba- 
bly the  part  that  had  been  written 
by  himself — the  report,  as  usual, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  meet- 
ing, the  annual  election  of  officers 
took  place— All  the  officers  of  the 
preceding  year  were  re-elected  j viz. 


Hon.  John  Cotton  Smith,  L.  L.  D., 
President;  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rens- 
selaer, L.  L.  D.,  Pice  President  ; 
Rev.  Benjamin  B.  Wisner,  D.  D., 
and  Rev.  Messrs.  Rufus  Ander- 
son, and  David  Green,  Correspond- 
ing Secretaries;  Rev.  Calvin  Cha- 
pin, D.  D.,  Recording  Secretary,  and 
Henry  Hill,  Esq.,  Treasurer — Pru- 
dential Committee,  Hon.  Wm.  Reed, 
Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D.,  Sa- 
muel Hubbard,  L.L.D.,  Rev.  War- 
ren Fay,  D.  D.,  Rev.  B.  B.  Wis- 
ner, D.  D.,  Hon.  Samuel  T.  Arm- 
strong, and  Charles  Stoddard, 
John  Tappan,  and  Wm.  J.  Hub- 
bard, Esq’s.,  Auditors.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  a large 
missionary  meeting  was  held  in 
the  church  in  which  the  Board 
transacted  their  business.  At 
this  meeting,  after  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  C.  C.  Cuyler,  D.  D.,  and  read- 
ing a part  of  the  annual  report 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Wisner,  several  re- 
solutions were  moved,  discussed, 
and  adopted — The  objects  of  the 
resolutions  were  explained  and  ad- 
vocated in  five  addresses,  deliver- 
ed by  Rev.  John  Gosman,  D.  D., 
William  Maxwell,  Esq.,  Rev.  Gar- 
diner Spring,  D.D.,  Ashbel  Green, 
D.  D.,  and  Benjamin  H.  Rice,  D.D. 
The  meeting  was  closed  with  pro- 
nouncing the  apostolical  benedic- 
tion by  the  Rev.  President  Day, 
D.D.L.L.D. 

The  third  and  last  day  of  the 
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sittings  of  the  Board  was  wholly 
spent  in  devising,  proposing,  and 
discussing  a variety  of  measures 
and  resolutions,  to  promote  the  in- 
terests and  influence  of  the  Board, 
and  to  advance  the  great  and  sa- 
cred cause  of  Foreign  Missions; 
and  the  meeting  was  finally  closed 
with  prayer  and  pronouncing  the 
apostolic  benediction,  by  the  Rev. 
Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  D.D. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
a correct  copy  of  the  resolutions 
proposed  and  adopted,  in  regard 
to  a variety  of  topicks  and  mea- 
sures, and  therefore  have  omited 
them  altogether.  They  will  doubt- 
less soon  appear  in  the  Missionary 
Herald,  as  well  as  in  the  Annual 
Report,  when  we  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity, if  it  appear  expedient, 
to  lay  them  before  our  readers. 

The  whole  business  of  this  meet- 
ing was  transacted  in  the  most 
desirable  manner.  The  Hon.  Pre- 
sident fulfilled  his  functions  with 
the  intelligence,  promptitude,  and 
courtesy  which  distinguish  him  in 
his  official  character;  and  in  all 
the  discussions  which  took  place, 
some  of  them  earnest  and  ani- 
mated, no  acrimony  or  severity  of 
any  kind  appeared — all  was  kind 
and  fraternal.  One  of  the  Secre- 
taries said  to  us,  that  he  had  never 
seen  a meeting  of  the  Board  in  all 
respects  so  entirely  satisfactory  as 
the  last — The  next  annual  meeting 
is  to  be  held  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  October. 


WESTERN  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  SO- 
CIETY. 

We  greatly  rejoice  to  find  that 
this  Presbyterian  institution  is 
urging  forward  its  operations  with 
spirit,  and  with  increasing  en- 
couragement from  presbyteries, 
churches,  and  individuals.  We 
have  this  day  conversed  with  one 
of  the  missionaries,  who  is  soon  to 
go  to  our  Western  Indians,  and  to 
be  entirely  supported  by  the  pres- 


bytery of  Newton.  Another  mis- 
sionary with  whom  we  have  also 
had  an  interview,  is  on  his  way  to 
New  York,  and,  with  a brother 
missionary,  expects  to  accompany 
Mr.  Pinney  to  Africa  in  the  course 
of  the  coming  month — This  latter 
missionary  is  to  be  sustained  by 
the  presbytery  of  Miami.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Swift,  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Western  So- 
ciety, is  now  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  making  arrangements  for 
the  ordination  of  the  African  mis- 
sionaries, and  for  their  subsequent 
embarkation  for  Liberia.  In  a let- 
ter from  him  just  received,  he  says 
—“The  prospect  of  funds  and  of 
friends  here  would  be  good;  but 
there  are  a multitude  of  objects 
crowding  in,  in  rapid  succession, 
and  it  will  he  difficult  to  obtain  a 
hearing”— This  is  indeed  the  diffi- 
culty— It  must,  however,  be  met, 
and  the  friends  of  the  benevolent 
objects  that  solicit  attention  ought, 
we  think,  to  make  a selection  of 
those  which,  in  their  judgment, 
have  the  first  claim  on  them  seve- 
rally— and  let  other  demands  be 
postponed  to  a future  day,  with 
such  small  contributions  only  as 
may  suffice  to  show  the  good  will 
of  the  donors,  without  detracting 
materially  from  the  more  liberal 
patronage  which  they  give  to  en- 
terprises and  efforts,  that  from 
their  importance,  their  recent  ori- 
gin, their  necessities,  and  their 
immediate  connexion  with  the 
church  to  which  the  donors  be- 
long, claim  a present  preference. 
For  ourselves,  we  can  say  with 
truth,  that  all  the  evangelical  mis- 
sions of  the  present  day  share  in 
our  cordial  good  wishes,  and  in 
our  sincere  prayers  to  God  for 
their  success;  and  we  desire  to 
see  no  other  rivalry  among  them, 
than  that  which  consists  in  striving 
who  shall  do  the  most  good.  We 
view  them  all  as  great  missionary 
families,  whose  prosperity  affords 
us  lively  pleasure,  and  to  whom  we 
would  give  all  neighbourly  assist- 
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anc.e.  But  the  Presbyterian  fa- 
mily is  our  own  family — that  to 
which  we  belong,  for  which  we 
must  provide,  and  for  the  prospe- 
rity of  which,  of  course,  our  mo- 
ney and  our  efforts  must  chiefly  be 


devoted.  Let  every  other  denomi- 
nation act  in  the  same  manner,  and 
we  believe  the  most  good  will  be 
done — the  best  result  will  be  pro- 
duced. 


©icto  of  Wairg. 


It  has  several  times  occurred,  during  our  editorial  labours,  that  after 
we  had  industriously  compiled  our  Chronicle  of  Publick  Affairs  for  the 
month,  an  arrival  from  Europe  has  brought  intelligence,  which  render- 
ed a great  part  of  our  statement  as  much  out  of  date  as  an  old  Alma- 
nack: and  never  has  this  been  the  fact  more  remarkably  than  at  pre- 
sent. Our  Chronicle  was  just  sent  to  the  printer,  when  we  received 
the  following — only  time  enough  to  substitute  it,  without  a new  ar- 
rangement, in  the  place  of  what  we  had  written.* 

LATEST  FROM  EUROPE. 

JVete  York,  October  8. — The  Packet  Ship  New  Yotk,  Capt.  Hoxie,  arrived  yesterday 
afternoon,  having  left  Liverpool  on  the  4th  ultimo,  bringing  us  our  regular  filea  of  pa- 
pers up  to  that  date  from  the  place  of  sailing,  and  London  to  the  3d  inclusive. 

The  King  of  Spain  is  not  dead,  as  was  reported ; but  his  restoration  to  health  i< 
looked  for  by  no  one  about  his  person.  The  cabinet  of  Madrid,  at  this  juncture,  pre- 
sents a singular  spectacle.  The  queen  and  her  party  anxiously  watching  the  expiring 
monarch,  to  secure  his  throne  for  her  daughter,  and  introduce,  on  his  death,  a more 
liberal  system  of  government.  Her  opponents,  with  the  minister,  M.  de  Ze a,  at  their 
head,  fixing  their  hopes  on  Don  Carlos,  the  priesthood,  and  the  friends  of  absolute 
power.  Mr.  Addington,  the  British  Ambassador,  who  was  known  to  belong  to  the 
Tory  party,  having  been  recalled,  has  materially  raised  tho  hopes  of  the  Queen's  party, 
as  it  is  believed  tire  French  Ambassador  will,  in  consequence,  be  induced  to  adopt  a 
more  encrgetick  language  in  favour  of  the  Queen,  and  that  the  representatives  of  Eng- 
land and  France  will  henceforward  keep  in  check  the  diplomacy  of  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria. 

All  the  French  troops  hare  evacuated  Greece;  this  measure  was  consequent  upon 
the  retreat  of  the  Russian  troops  from  Constantinople.  The  latter  power,  it  would 
seem,  has  succeeded  in  acquiring  an  unbounded  influence  over  the  councils  of  the 
Grand  Seignior. 

From  France  there  is  nothing  of  importance.  Marshal  Soult  has  resumed  the  du- 
ties of  Minister  of  War. 

Prorogation  of  Parliament. — Tho  British  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  29th  of 
August,  by  the  King  in  person,  who  delivered  tho  following  speech: — 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — In  opening  the  present  Parliament,  I stated  that  never 
nt  any  time  had  subjects  of  greater  interest  and  magnitude  called  for  your  attention. 
The  manner  in  which  you  have  discharged  the  duties  thus  committed  to  you  now  de- 
mands ray  warmest  regard,  and  enables  me  to  close  a session  not  more  remarkable  for 
its  extended  duration  than  for  the  patience  and  persevering  industry  which  you  have 
employed  in  many  laborious  inquiries,  and  in  perfecting  tbo  various  legislative  mea- 
sures which  have  been  brought  under  your  consideration,  i continue  to  receive  from 
iny  allies,  and  from  all  foreign  sovereigns,  assurances  of  their  friendly  disposition.  I 
regret  that  1 cannot  yet  announce  to  you  the  conclusion  of  a final  and  definito  arrange- 
ment between  Holland  and  Belgium;  but  the  convention  in  conjunction  with  the  King 
of  the  French,  I concluded,  in  May  last,  with  tho  King  of  the  Netherlands,  prevents  a 
renewal  of  hostilities  in  the  Low  Countries;  and  thus  affords  a fresh  security  for  the 
general  continuance  of  posce.  Events  which  have  lately  taken  place  in  Portugal, 
have  induced  me  to  renew  my  diplomatick  relations  with  that  kingdom,  and  1 have  ac- 
credited a Minister  to  the  court  of  her  Most  Faithful  Majesty,  Dmiaa  Maria. 

* As  the  permanent  preservation  of  tho  news  of  the  day  is  not  important,  wc  have 
inserted  a part  ou  the  third  page  of  tho  cover. 
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You  may  rest  assured  I look  with  great  anxiety  to  the  moment  when  the  Portuguese 
monarchy,  so  long  united  with  lliia  country  by  the  tics  of  alliance,  ami  by  the  closest 
bonds  of  interest,  may  be  restored  to  a state  of  peace,  and  may  regain  its  former  pros- 
perity. The  hostilities  which  had  distotbed  the  peace  of  Turkey  have  terminated,  and 
you  may  be  assured  that  my  attention  will  be  carefully  directed  to  any  event  which 
may  affect  the  present  or  the  future  independency  of  that  empire.  Your  investigation, 
carefully  prosecuted  during  the  last  session,  has  rnabled  you  to  renew  the  charter  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  on  terms  which  appear  to  be  well  calculated  to  sustain  publick 
credit,  and  to  secure  the  usefulness  of  that  important  establishment. 

The  laborious  inquiries  carried  on  by  committees  of  both  houses  of  Parliament  for 
soveral  successive  sessions,  have  also  enabled  you  to  bring  the  affairs  of  the  East  India 
Company  to  a satisfactory  adjustment.  I have  the  most  confident  expectation  that  the 
system  of  government  thus  established  will  prove  to  have  been  wisely  formed  for  the 
improvement  and  happiness  of  the  natives  of  India,  and  by  the  opening  of  the  China 
trade  a new  field  has  been  afforded  for  the  activity  and  the  enterprise  of  British  com- 
merce. The  state  of  slavery  in  my  colonial  possessions  baa  necessarily  occupied  a 
portion  of  your  time  and  attention,  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of 
the  subject.  Whilst  your  deliberations  have  been  gnided  by  the  paramount  considera- 
tion of  justice  and  humanity,  the  interests  of  the  colonial  proprietors  have  not  been 
overlooked.  1 truat  that  the  future  proceedings  of  the  colonial  legislatures,  and  tbo 
conduct  of  all  classes  in  my  colonies,  may  bo  such  as  to  give  foil  effect  to  the  benevo- 
lent intentions  of  the  legislature,  and  to  satisfy  the  just  expectations  of  my  people.  1 
observe  with  satisfaction  that  the  amendment  of  the  law  has  continued  to  occupy  your 
attention,  and  that  several  important  measures  have  been  adopted,  by  some  of  which 
the  title  to  property  has  been  rendered  more  secure,  and  the  conveyance  of  it  moro 
easy;  while  by  otherB,  the  proceedings  in  courts,  both  of  law  and  equity,  have  been 
mado  moro  expeditions  and  less  costly. 

“ The  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Privy  Council  is  another  improvement,  which, 
while  it  materially  assists  suitors  at  home,  will,  I trust,  afford  substantial  relief  to  those 
in  my  colonial  possessions.  Yon  may  rest  assured  that  there  is  no  part  of  your  labours 
which  I regard  with  a deeper  interest  than  that  which  does,  by  well  considered  amend- 
ments of  the  law,  make  justice  easily  accessible  to  all  iny  subjects.  With  this  view  I 
have  caused  a commission  to  be  issued  for  digesting  in  one  body  the  enactments  of 
criminal  law,  and  inquiring  how  far  and  bv  what  meana  the  criminal  process  may  bo 
assimilated  to  tho  other  branch  of  our  jurisprudence.  I have  also  directed  commissions 
to  be  issued  for  investigating  the  state  of  the  municipal  corporations  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  result  of  other  inquiries  will  enable  you  to  procure  those  means 
which  may  seem  best  fitted  to  place  the  internal  government  of  corporate  cities  and 
towns  on  a solid  foundation,  in  respect  to  their  finances,  their  government,  and  their 
police.  In  the  meantime,  two  important  acts  have  been  passed  tor  giving  constitutions, 
upon  sound  principles,  to  the  royal  and  parliamentary  burghs  of  Scotland,  and  your 
attention  will  hereafter  be  culled  to  the  expediency  of  extending  similar  advantages  to 
the  unincorpnrsted  towns  of  England,  which  have  now  acquired  the  right  of  returning 
members  to  Psrlisment.  It  wss  with  tho  greatest  pain  that  I felt  myself  compelled  to 
call  upon  you  for  your  additional  powers  to  control  and  punish  the  disturbers  of  the 
peace  in  Ireland. 

This  call  wss  answered,  as  I confidently  anticipated,  by  your  loyalty  and  firmness. 

I have  not  found  it  necessary,  except  in  a very  limited  degree,  to  use  tho  powers  thus 
confined  to  me,  and  I have  now  the  satisfaction  of  informing  you  that  the  spirit  of  in- 
subordination and  violence  which  had  prevailed  to  so  alarming  an  extent  has  in  a great 
measure  subsided.  1 look  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  time  when  the  painful  necessity 
of  continuing  those  measures  of  grest  but  unavoidable  severity  shall  cease  ; and  I have 
given  my  assent,  with  unqualified  satisfaction,  to  the  various  salutary  and  remedial 
measures  which,  during  tho  course  of  the  present  session,  have  been  proposed  to  mo 
for  my  acceptance. 

The  act  which,  in  pursuance  of  my  recommendation,  you  passed  with  respect  to  the 
temporalities  of  that  branch  of  the  united  church  which  is  established  in  Ireland,  and 
for  the  immediate  and  total  abolition  of  vestry  assessments,  and  the  act  for  the  belter 
regulation  of  juriee,  both  as  to  their  civil  and  criminal  functions,  afford  the  best  proof 
that  full  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  in- 
troduction of  such  beneficial  improvements  as  may  insure  the  welfare  of  all  classes  of 
my  subjects,  and  thus  effectually  cement  that  legislative  union  which,  with  your  sup- 
port, it  is  my  determination  to  maintain  inviolate. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

I thank  you  lor  the  supplies  which  you  have  granted  for  the  services  of  the  year. 
The  estimates  proposed  to  you  by  my  diroction  were  considerably  lower  than  those  of 
the  former  sessions,  and  you  htvc  wisely  applied  the  reduction  which  has  thus  been 
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effected  In  (lie  diminution  of  the  public  burdena.  In  the  course  of  judicious  economy, 
combined  with  the  due  regard  to  the  exigencies  of  the  slate,  I am  persuaded  that  you 
will  persevere,  and  thus  confirm  the  title  which  you  have  acquired  to  general  confi- 
dence, as  the  faithful  guardians  of  the  honour  of  the  crown,  and  the  true  interests  of 
the  people. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen — 

In  returning  to  your  respective  homes  you  will  carry  with  you  the  gratifying  reflec- 
tion that  your  labours  have  been  sedulously  employed  for  the  benefit  of  your  country. 
During  the  recess  vour  attention  will  be  equally  directed  to  the  same  important  object, 
and  in  this  useful  and  honourable  discharge  both  of  your  public  and  private  duties,  un- 
der the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  l confidently  rely  for  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  my  people  in  that  love  of  liberty,  and  in  that  spirit  of  industry  and  obedience 
to  the  law,  and  that  moral  worth  which  constitutes  the  safety  and  happiness  of  nations. 

Hia  Majesty  having  concluded  hie  speech,  the  Lord  Chancellor  said,  it  if  hia  Majes- 
ty's royal  will  and  pleasure  that  this  present  Parliament  be  now  prorogued , and  this 
Parliament  is  accordingly  prorogued  until  the  31st  of  October  next. 

On  the  2bth,  the  royal  assent  was  given,  by  commission,  to  the  following  bills:  East 
India  Company's  Charter,  the  Slavery  Abolition,  the  Customs  Regulations,  the  Grand 
Juries,  (Ireland,)  the  Cholera  Preventions,  the  Court  of  Chancery  Regulation,  the 
Sugar  Duties,  the  Thames  Tunnel,  the  Irish  Wine,  Spirits,  and  Beer,  the  Separatists' 
Affirmation,  the  Stage-Coach,  the  Lunatic  Laws  Amendment,  the  Fines  and  Recovery 
Abolition,  the  Seamens'  Wages,  the  Prevention  of  Smuggling,  the  British  Possessions, 
the  British  Vessels  Registration,  the  Warehousing,  the  China  Trade,  the  Slsve  Trade 
Convention,  the  Quakers  and  Moravian's  Affirmation,  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  the 
Banker's  Notes,  the  Sugar  Refining  Bill,  and  a number  of  local  bills. 

West  India  Cohmusioxers. — Measra,  Lewie,  Elwyn,  and  Henry  Stephenson,  Esqr*., 
are  to  be  the  three  salaried  commissioners  for  the  distribution  of  the  West  India  Com- 
pensation Fund,  Mr.  Pepys,  King's  Counsel,  and  member  for  Malton,  has  accepted  tb* 
honorary  appointment  of  Chairman,  end  Mr.  under  Secretary  Lefevre,  with  two  other 
unpaid  Commissioners,  not  yet  named,  will  complete  the  Board.  Great  interest  is 
making  to  obtain  the  new  appointments  of  magistrates  in  the  Weat  India  Islands,  the 
salaries  an  £300  a year. 

Austria. — A loan  of  £4,000,000  sterling  has  been  negotiated  for  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment, by  an  eminent  capitalist  in  London.  The  terms  have  not  yet  transpired, 
nor  ie  it,  we  believe,  intonded  to  bring  it  into  the  market  at  preaent. 

Paris,  August  28. — The  King  set  out  on  his  excursion  to  Cherbourg  on  Monday. 
Queen  Donna  Maria,  and  suite,  left  Paris  yosterday  for  Havre,  where  she  will  await  a 
conveyance  to  Lisbon.  The  reported  attachment  of  Donne  Maria  to  the  Duke  of 
Leuchtenberg,  now  in  Italy,  hna  lor  some  time  been  the  subject  of  speculation.  This  sub- 
ject has  acquired  the  more  interest  in  consequence  of  a letter  from  Toulon,  of  the  23d 
inst.  which  states  that  a telegraphic  despatch  was  received  that  morning,  directing  the 
authorities  to  take  every  measure  to  prevent  the  young  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  son  of 
tire  Prince  F.ugenn  Reauharnois,  from  entering  the  French  territory,  in  execnlion  of  the 
laws  of  181G  snd  1830,  which  prohibit  the  entry  of  the  Frenoh  territory  to  all  members 
of  the  family  of  Napoleon. 

Spain. — There  is  no  cmjfl^^tion  of  the  report  given  in  a letter  from  Lisbon,  of  Au- 
gust 22d,  resolved  at  Halifax,  of  the  death  of  the  King  of  Spain.  The  following  is 
the  latest  account  from  Madrid, given  in  the  London  papers: 

Maiiriii,  Aug.  12. — The  king  is  quite  unable  to  move  from  his  bed,  unless  it  is  to  sit 
e few  hours  in  his  easy  chair;  out  although  he  has  lost  the  use  of  Ilia  limbs,  his  mental 
faculties  remain  unimpaired,  and  he  sticks  with  immoveable  obstinacy  to  all  hie  notions 
and  prejudices.  His  chief  physician,  M.  Caslelio,  has  again  insisted  that  bulletins 
should  be  published  relative  to  the  king's  health  ; but  M.  Zea  has  persisted  in  not 
allowing  this  to  be  done.  M,  Zea's  motives  may  be  easily  appreciated.  Don  Carlos  ie 
still  in  Portugal,  snd  although  the  Spanish  frigate  Lealtad  is  gone  to  Vigo  to  wait  for 
him  there,  and  take  him  to  Italy,  it  is  believed  that  his  friends  have  advised  him  by  no 
means  to  think  of  moving  so  far  out  of  reach  for  the  present,  and  he  will  remain  where 
he  is,«nlesa  bo  comes  nearer  to  the  frontier. 

The  Augsburg  Gazette  soys,  that  another  conference  between  the  Sovereigns  will 
take  (dace  at  Truppau,  in  September,  at  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  will  be  present. 

Portugal. — The  latest  intelligence  from  Lisbon  was  to  the  17th,  and  from  Oporto 
to  the  21st  of  August.  These  accounts  say  that  the  capital  was  in  the  most  settled  and 
tranquil  state  ; commercial  business,  which  for  many  months  bad  been  completely  stag- 
nated, was  reviving  daily  ; and  public  confidence  in  the  new  order  of  things  very  appa- 
rent. A strong  proof  of  this  was  given,  and  continued  to  he  given,  by  the  daily  sub- 
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LECTURES  ON  THE  SHORTER  CATE- 
CHISM OK  THE  -WESTMINSTER  AS- 
SEMBLY OF  DIVINES ADDRESSED 

TO  YOUTH. 

LECTURE  LXXXI. 

( Concluded  from  page  443.) 

We  now  proceed  to  the  fifth 
petition,  which  is — “And  forgive 
us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our 
debtors” — in  which,  according  to 
our  Catechism,  “ we  pray  that  God, 
for  Christ’s  sake,  would  freely  par- 
don all  our  sins;  which  wc  are  the 
rather  encouraged  to  ask,  because, 
by  his  grace,  we  are  enabled,  from 
the  heart,  to  forgive  others.” 

It  ought  to  be  particularly  no- 
ticed that  this  petition  is  connect- 
ed with  that  which  immediately 
precedes  it,  by  the  copulative  con- 
junction and — thus  teaching  us, 
that  we  ought  to  pray  for  the  for- 
giveness of  our  sins  as  often  as  we 
ask  for  our  daily  bread;  and  that 
without  the  pardon  of  sin  there  is 
no  true  enjoyment  of  the  common 
bounties  of  God’s  providence. 

By  the  word  debts  in  this  peti- 
tion, we  are  to  understand  sins. 
This  is  put  beyond  question  by 
the  very  same  petition  being  ex- 
pressed in  the  gospel  of  Luke  by 
the  words  “ forgive  us  our  sins:” 
and  sins,  whether  of  omission  or 
commission,  are,  with  great  pro- 
Ch.  Adv.—V ol.  XI. 


priety  denominated  debts,  inas- 
much as  punishment  is  their 
due  from  the  justice  of  God. 
The  apostle  declares,  “ that  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death.”  Now  we 
ask  the  forgiveness  of  these  debts, 
because  “ neither  we  nor  any  other 
creature  can  make  the  least  satis- 
faction for  them,”  as  our  Lord 
himself  shows,  in  the  parable  con- 
tained in  the  eighteenth  chapter 
of  Matthew,  ia  which  he  teaches 
and  illustrates  at  length  the  doc- 
trine and  duty  of  forgiveness.  The 
way  in  which  we  are  to  ask  and 
expect  forgiveness,  is  pointed  out 
in  the  answer  before  us — we  are 
told,  that  in  the  very  language  of 
the  petition,  when  rightly  under- 
stood and  properly  used,  “ We 
pray  that  God,  for  Christ’s  sake, 
would  freely  pardon  all  our  sins.” 
It  is  the  prerogative  of  God 
alone  to  forgive  sin.  In  every  sin, 
although  a fellow  creature  be  the 
immediate  object  of  it,  God  is  the 
party  whom  we  should  consider  as 
chiefly  offended— because  of  his  Su- 
preme Majesty,  and  because  every 
sin  is  a transgression  of  his  infi- 
nitely righteous  and  holy  law. 
Hence  we  find  that  when  David 
came  to  confess  his  great  sin  in 
the  matter  of  Uriah,  he  says, 
addressing  himself  to  Jehovah, 
“ against  thee,  thee  only  have  I 
3 P 
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sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy 
sight;  that  thou  mightest  be  justi- 
fied when  thou  speakest,  and  be 
clear  when  thou  judgest.”  We 
are  therefore  to  apply  ourselves 
directly  to  God,  and  to  ask  of  him, 
for  Christ’s  sake,  to  “ acquit  us 
both  from  the  guilt  and  punish- 
ment of  sin;”  that  is,  to  extend  to 
us  his  pardoning  grace,  “ through 
the  obedience  and  satisfaction  of 
Christ,  apprehended  and  applied 
by  faith.”*  Christ  having  fully 
satisfied  the  divine  law  and  jus- 
tice in  behalf  of  every  believer,  all 
his  sins  are  blotted  out  for  the 
merits’  sake  of  his  surety  Saviour. 
The  Saviour’s  righteousness,  ac- 
cording to  the  express  words  of 
the  holy  oracle,  is  “ unto  and  upon 
all  them  that  believe,”  not  only  to 
cover  and  conceal  all  their  of- 
fences, but  to  ensure  to  them  the 
heavenly  inheritance. 

In  my  lecture  on  Justification,  I 
have  shown  at  some  length,  how 
sin  is  “freely  pardoned,”  although 
it  is  done  entirely  on  account 
of  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
'Christ.  Here,  therefore,  I shall 
only  repeat  what  is  said  by  Fisher 
on  this  point,  in  considering  the 
answer  before  us.  He  remarks, 
that  “ God’s  accepting  of  Christ 
as  our  surety,  and  his  fulfilling  all 
righteousness  in  our  room,  were 
both  of  them  acts  of  rich,  free 
and  sovereign  grace.  Therefore, 
though  the  pardon  of  our  sins  be 
of  debt  to  Christ,  yet  it  is  free  to 
us:”  and  he  very  pertinently  refers 
to  Ephes.  i.  7,  where  it  is  said, 
speaking  of  Christ,  “ In  whom 
we  have  redemption  through  his 
blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  ac- 
cording to  the  riches  of  his  grace.” 

The  answer  we  consider,  con- 
cludes by  saying,  that  “ we  are  the 
rather  encouraged  to  ask”  forgive- 
ness of  God,  “ because,  by  his 
grace,  we  are  enabled,  from  the 
heart,  to  forgive  others.” 

* Larger  Catechism — See  the  answer 
to  the  194th  question. 


If  we  examine  the  discourses 
and  sayings  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
as  recorded  in  the  evangelists,  we 
shall  find  there  is  scarcely  a topick 
on  which  he  speaks  more  frequent- 
ly, or  more  at  large,  than  on  the 
duty  of  forgiving  those  who  have 
offended  or  injured  us.  Let  us, 
therefore,  examine  into  the  nature 
of  this  duty  carefully — Let  us  con- 
sider what  it  does  not,  and  what  it 
does  require. 

1.  It  manifestly  does  not  re- 
quire, that  a man  who  has  been  of- 
fended or  injured,  should  be  in- 
sensible that  such  is  the  fact.  The 
very  duty  of  forgiveness  necessari- 
ly implies  that  we  know  and  feel 
that  we  have  something  to  forgive. 
We  ought  indeed  to  be  careful 
not  to  estimate  an  injury  beyond 
its  real  magnitude,  nor  to  dwell 
and  muse  upon  it,  so  as  to  in- 
flame our  minds,  or  fill  them  with 
angry  or  revengeful  emotions. 
This  is  to  be  carefully  avoided; 
yet  we  not  only  may,  but  ought  to 
be,  sensible  of  an  offence  or  injury 
when  it  has  plainly  and  palpably 
been  offered  or  inflicted. 

2.  We  are  not  required  to  with- 
hold from  the  offending  party  the 
knowledge  or  information  that  we 
consider  him  as  having  done  us 
wrong.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
duty  expressly  enjoined  by  our  Sa- 
viour, to  go  to  an  offending  bro- 
ther, and  tell  him  his  fault;  at  first 
privately,  and  then,  if  we  do  not 
obtain  satisfaction,  to  take  mea- 
sures to  have  him  censured  and 
disciplined.  But  all  this  is  to  be 
done,  not  vindictively,  but  if  pos- 
sible, to  “ gain  our  brother;”  or, 
failing  in  this,  to  prevent  the  in- 
jury which  might  arise  from  his 
example. 

3.  Neither  are  we  required  to 
place  confidence  in  one  who  has 
given  us  unequivocal  evidence  of  a 
disposition  to  injure  us.  We  ought 
not  to  put  ourselves  in  his  power, 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  repeat  or 
add  to  the  injury  he  has  done  us. 
For  this  we  have  the  warrant  of 
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our  Saviour’s  perfect  example, 
who  would  “not  commit  himself” 
to  his  enemies,  till  he  was  fully 
prepared  to  terminate  his  mission 
by  his  death. 

But  5.  Our  duty  positively  and 
indispensably  requires  us  to  be 
ready  to  be  reconciled  to  an  of- 
fender. Wc  are  not  to  repel,  but 
to  favour  and  facilitate  any  ad- 
vance or  overture  of  the  injurious 
party,  when  he  seems  disposed  to 
acknowledge  his  fault.  We  are  to 
show  that  wc  are  not  hard  to  be 
appeased,  not  difficult  to  be  won  to 
forgiveness.  We  are  not  to  re- 
quire the  offender  to  humble  him- 
self greatly,  before  we  meet  him 
for  reconciliation.  We  are  not  to 
insist  on  greater  concessions  than 
are  equitable;  but  rather  to  accept 
of  less  than  might  be  exacted,  if 
rigorous  justice  were  done— pro- 
vided always,  that  we  have  evi- 
dence of  real  regret  for  his  wrong 
doing,  and  a disposition  to  be 
friendly,  or  not  hostile,  in  time  to 
come. 

6.  We  are,  from  first  to  last, 
cordially  to  forgive  the  offender. 
We  are  to  wish  him  no  evil;  we 
are  to  guard  our  hearts  against  all 
hatred,  malice,  and  every  vindic- 
tive feeling.  We  are  to  feel  bene- 
volently, to  cherish  unfeigned  good 
will  toward  our  bitterest  enemy. 
We  are  to  desire  sincerely  that  he 
may  lay  aside  his  hostility,  and  be- 
come reconcilable.  We  are  to 
pray  earnestly  that  God  may  bring 
him  to  repentance,  and  for  the 
sake  of  Christ,  forgive  him  freely 
— forgive  the  injury  he  has  done 
to  us,  and  the  much  greater  of- 
fence which  he  has  committed 
against  God,  by  his  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  love,  and  the  sa- 
cred principle  of  doing  as  he  would 
be  done  by.  Of  all  this,  our  adored 
Redeemer,  you  know,  exhibited  a 
most  wonderful  instance  in  his 
prayer  for  his  murderers  in  his 
expiring  moments:  and  there  was 
a close  imitation  of  this  high  ex- 
ample, in  the  first  Christian  mar- 


tyr, Stephen.  Happy  they,  who 
feel  and  exhibit  the  same  likeness 
to  their  Redeemer  which  Stephen 
did,  in  performing  a duty  so  con- 
trary to  the  naturally  proud  and 
resentful  human  heart. 

Yes,  my  young  friends,  I must 
here  repeat,  what  was  mentioned 
in  a former  lecture,  that  in  pray- 
ing God  to  “forgive  us  our  debts 
as  we  forgive  our  debtors,”  the 
particle  as  must  be  considered  as 
expressing  likeness  and  not  equality. 
Alas!  all  that  we  do  is  imperfect; 
and  if  God  did  not  remit  our  sins, 
more  purely,  perfectly  and  freely, 
than  we  remit  those  of  our  offend- 
ing brethren,  we  should  never  es- 
cape condemnation.  Still,  this  is 
never  to  be  made  a plea,  even  for 
the  imperfection  of  our  forgive- 
ness. We  are  to  mourn  the  im- 
perfection, and  earnestly  strive  to 
avoid  it.  Then  we  shall  have  the 
“encouragement”  mentioned  in  the 
answer  before  us — the  encourage- 
ment which  is  derived  from  evi- 
dence that  we  have  been  made  par- 
takers of  the  renewing  and  sancti- 
fying  grace  of  God.  For  it  is  this 
alone,  that  will  ever  enable  any 
one  rightly  to  discharge  the  duty 
which  has  now  been  explained.  A 
duty  in  which  we  make  no  atone- 
ment for  our  sins,  and  can  plead 
no  merit  for  its  performance;  but 
which,  when  properly  performed, 
gives  proof  that  we  have,  by  di- 
vine grace,  been  embued  with  a 
portion  of  the  spirit  and  mind  of 
Christ;  and  consequently,  may 
cheerfully  hope  that  we  shall  be 
made  partakers  of  all  the  benefits 
of  his  great  salvation. 


THE  CASE  or  THE  POET  COWPER. 

No  occurrence  in  the  religious 
world,  where  only  an  individual 
was  concerned,  has,  probably,  in 
modern  times,  attracted  more  at- 
tention, created  more  interest,  or 
produced  more  speculation,  than 
the  case  of  the  poet  Cowper.  It 
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has  embarrassed  the  pious,  given 
occasion  -to  the  infidel  to  reproach 
all  religion,  and  furnished  a topick 
to  the  enemies  of  evangelical  truth, 
to  declaim  against  it,  as  the  source 
of  melancholy  and  all  its  attendant 
miseries.  The  subsequent  article, 
extracted  from  the  Eclectic  Review 
for  August  last,  combats  the  opin- 
ion of  the  last  class  of  these  objec- 
tors, and  is  calculated  to  solve  the 
difficulties  of  the  friends  of  practi- 
cal and  ardent  piety.  It  notices 
three  biographies,  but  our  extract 
relates  almost  exclusively  to  Cow- 
per. The  whole  article  is  deeply 
interesting,  but  we  can  with  diffi- 
culty spare  space  enough  for  the 
portion  we  have  taken,  which  con- 
tains the  most  of  what  the  review- 
ers say  in  explanation  of  Cowper’s 
malady,  and  the  groundless  charge 
against  the  Calvinistic  doctrines, 
which  the  enemies  of  those  doc- 
trines have  made,  as  having  led  to 
Cowper’s  despair  at  first,  and  che- 
rished it  afterwards. 

1.  T7ie  Life  of  William  Cowper, 
Esq.  Compiled  from  his  Corres- 
pondence and  other  Authentic 
Sources  of  Information:  contain- 
ing Remarks  on  his  Writings , 
and  on  the  peculiarities  of  his  in- 
teresting Character , never  before 
published.  By  Thomas  Taylor. 
8t>o.  pp.  368.  Price  12 s.  Lon- 
don, 1833. 

2.  Essays  on  the  Lives  of  Cowper, 
Newton,  and  Heber  ; or  an  Ex- 
amination of  the  Evidence  of  the 
Course  of  Nature  being  interrupt- 
ed by  the  Divine  Government. 
8vo.  pp.  330.  London,  1830. 

The  last  named  of  these  volumes 
may  be  adduced  in  proof  that  the 
first  (the  latest  in  order  of  publica- 
tion) was  not  uncalled  for.  Not 
that  the  malignant  perversion  of 
understanding  betrayed  in  the  at- 
tempt to  refer  the  disease  of  Cow- 
per’s mind  to  evangelical  doctrine, 
as  the  exciting  cause,  is  to  be  cured 
by  the  clearest  demonstration  of 


the  utter  fallacy  of  the  notion,  and 
its  entire  contrariety  to  the  facts  of 
the  case.  Enough  had  been  writ- 
ten and  published  to  undeceive  any 
one  who  had  through  inadvertent 
mistake  taken  up  this  idea.  Per- 
sons acquainted  with  the  life  of 
Cowper  only  through  Hayley’s 
memoirs,  might,  indeed,  be  led  to 
suspect,  that  the  Poet’s  religious 
notions  had  some  share  in  tinging 
his  mind  with  morbid  melancholy. 
But  the  disclosures  made  in  his 
own  autobiographical  memoir,  and 
the  publication  of  the  most  valua- 
ble part  of  his  private  correspond- 
ence, which  Hayley  had  suppress- 
ed, by  his  kinsman,  Dr.  Johnson, 
preclude  all  honest  mistake  upon 
this  point.  The  man  who,  after 
reading  these,  persists  in  ascrib- 
ing Cowper’s  despondency  and 
fearful  sufferings  in  any  measure 
to  his  religious  opinions,  discovers 
an  infatuation  scarcely  less  pitiable 
than  the  malady  under  which  the 
Poet  laboured;  nay,  in  some  re- 
spects, more  so. 

It  is  difficult  to  account,  on  any 
other  principle  than  that  of  the 
blindness  of  heart  produced  by 
error,  for  the  hatred  of  evangeli- 
cal religion,  the  loathing  of  all  that 
the  Scriptures  term  spirituality  of 
mind,  which  these  essays  on  the 
lives  of  Cowper,  Newton,  and  He- 
ber exhibit,  combined  with  so 
much  appearance  of  outward  re- 
spect for  religion  itself. 

• *•**•»» 

We  have  seen  that  Cowper  suf- 
fered from  religious  melancholy, 
or  from  that  which  would  be  so 
called,  before  he  had  acquired  any 
distinct  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,  or  manifested  in  his  con- 
duct any  settled  religious  princi- 
ple. In  plain  terms,  if  religion 
had  any  share  in  making  him 
either  melancholy  or  mad  in  the 
first  instance,  it  must  have  been 
the  want  of  it.  But  now  his  invete- 
rate melancholy  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  “ exaggerated  estimates  of  hu- 
man corruption,”  and  “exagge- 
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rated  expectations  of  divine  grace.” 
What  was  the  fact?  The  idea  with 
which  Cowper’a  physical  depres- 
sion became  at  length  inseparably 
combined,  the  impression  in  which 
his  insanity  was,  as  it  were,  con- 
centrated, had  no  more  connexion 
with  his  religious  opinions,  than 
had  his  school-boy  fears,  or  his 
terror  at  the  House  of  Lords.  This 
is  susceptible  of  the  clearest  de- 
monstration. Any  man  without  a 
grain  of  religion  might  have  taken 
up  the  insane  notion,  but  no  reli- 
gious man,  not  insane,  could  have 
conceived,  that  his  Maker  had 
commanded  him  to  commit  sui- 
cide, and  then  sentenced  him  to 
damnation  for  not  obeying  the 
command.  Such  was  Cowper’s 
hallucination;  such  the  source,  so 
far  as  it  had  any  source  in  his 
opinions,  of  his  despair.  Now  he 
did  not  hold  a single  theological 
tenet  that  was  not  directly  at  va- 
riance with  this  strange  persua- 
sion. And  what  is  more,  he  was 
to  a certain  extent  aware  of  this, 
but,  like  other  patients,  deemed 
himself  an  exception  to  all  general 
rules.  Sensible  that  the  cause  of 
his  despondency  must  appear  to 
his  religious  friends  imaginary  and 
irrational,  he  says,  in  a letter  to 
Mr.  Newton:  “My  friends  think 
it  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
Divine  truth,  that  he  who  once 
had  possession  of  it,  should  never 
finally  lose  it.  1 admit  the  solidity 
of  this  reasoning  in  every  case  but 
my  own.  And  why  not  in  my  own  ? 
For  causes  which  to  them  it  appears 
madness  to  allege,  but  which  rest 
upon  my  mind  with  a weight  of 
immoveable  conviction.  If  I am 
recoverable,  why  am  I thus?”*  In 
another  very  remarkable  letter, 
adverting  to  the  closely  analogous 
case  of  the  learned  Simon  Browne, 
who  imagined  that  the  thinking 
faculty  within  him  was  annihilated, 
Cowper  uses  this  consistently  in- 
sane language : 

* Private  Corre(pondenee,voI.  I.  p.  309. 


“ I could,  were  it  not  a subject  that 
would  make  us  all  melancholy,  point  out 
to  you  some  ossential  differences  between 
his  state  of  inind  and  my  own,  which  would 
prove  mine  to  bo  by  far  the  most  deplor- 
able of  the  two.  I suppose  no  man  would 
despair,  if  he  did  not  apprehend  something 
singular  in  the  circumstances  of  his  own 
story,  something  that  discriminates  it  from 
that  of  every  other  man,  and  that  induces 
despair  as  an  inevitable  consequence.  You 
may  encounter  his  unhappy  persuasion 
with  as  many  instances  as  you  please,  of 
persons  who,  like  him,  having  renounced 
all  hope,  were  yet  restored;  and  may 
thence  infer  that  he,  like  them,  shall  meet 
with  a season  of  restoration  ; but  it  is  in 
vain.  Every  such  individual  accounts  him- 
self as  an  exception  to  all  rules,  and  there- 
fore the  blessed  reverse  that  others  have 
experienced,  affords  no  ground  of  comfort- 
able expectation  to  him." 

frit.  Corrcsp.  Vol.  I.  pp.  212,  13. 

The  letters  from  which  these 
passages  are  taken,  were  written 
to  Mr.  Newton  in  1782  and  1784, 
when  the  paroxysm  of  his  disorder 
had  settled  down  into  that  milder 
insanity  which  is  always  found  in- 
curable, the  madness  upon  one 
idea.  In  a letter  to  Mr.  Bull,  of 
which  Hayley  has  printed  only 
part,  he  uses  language  still  more 
unequivocally  betraying  the  hallu- 
cination under  which  he  laboured. 

“Prove  to  me  that  I have  a right  to 
pray,  and  I will  pray  without  ceusing  ; 
yes,  and  praise  too,  even  in  the  belly  of 
this  hell,  compared  with  which  Jonah's 
was  a palace,  a temple  of  the  living  God. 
But  let  me  add,  there  is  no  encouragement 
in  the  Scripture  so  comprehensive  as  to 
include  my  case,  nor  any  consolation  so 
effectual  as  to  reach  it.  / don't  relate  it 
to  you,  because  you  could  not  believe  it. 
You  would  agree  with  me  if  you  could. 
And  yet,  the  sin  by  which  I am  excluded 
from  the  privileges  1 once  enjoyed,  you 
would  account  no  sin.  You  would  eren 
tell  me  it  was  a duty.  This  is  strange, — 
you  will  think  me  mad.  But  1 am  not  mad 
most  noble  Festus.  I am  only  in  despair."* 

Once  more,  in  a letter  to  Mr. 
Newton,  dated  Jan.  1787,  just  be- 
fore a fresh  paroxysm  of  nervous 
fever,  which  compelled  him  to  sus- 
pend all  his  poetical  labours  during 
ten  months, he  uses  language  which 

* See  the  entire  letter  in  Eel.  Rev.  2d 
Series,  Vol.  VI.  p.  337,  where  it  was  first 
printed. 
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implies  an  indistinct  consciousness 
that  his  sufferings  were  to  be  as- 
cribed to  a physical  cause. 

“ The  mind  of  men  is  not  a fountain,  but 
a cistern ; and  mine,  God  knows,  a broken 
one,...  Sally  Perry's  case  has  given  us 
much  concern.  I have  no  doubt  that  it 
is  distemper.  But  distresses  of  mind  that 
are  occasioned  by  distemper,  are  the  most 
difficult  of  all  to  deal  teilh.  They  refuse 
all  consolation : they  will  hear  no  reason. 
God  only,  by  his  own  immediate  impres- 
sions, can  remove  them;  as,  after  an  ex- 
perience of  thirteen  years’  misery,  1 can 
abundantly  testify." 

Priv.  Corresp.  Vol.  II.  pp.  94,  6. 

Need  we  multiply  extracts  in 
illustration  of  the  real  nature  of 
his  distress?  It  is  a melancholy 
subject,  but  the  importance  of  plac- 
ing Cowper’s  malady  in  a just  light, 
arises  not  merely  from  the  igno- 
rant and  malignant  use  that  has 
been  made  of  his  case  by  the  ene- 
mies of  religion,  but  from  its  being 
no  solitary  and  unprecedented  one. 
Wc  shall  make  no  apology,  there- 
fore, for  repeating  the  description 
given  of  it  on  a former  occasion. 
Cowper’s  despair  was  a purely 
physical  sensation.  He  had  not 
been  led  into  it  by  any  mental  pro- 
cess: it  was  not  a conclusion  at 
which  he  had  arrived  by  the  ope- 
ration of  either  reason  or  con- 
science,for  it  was  unconnected  with 
any  one  tenet  or  principle  which 
he  held.  It  had  fallen  upon  him  as 
a visitation,  and  he  struggled  with 
it  as  with  an  incubus,  hall  suspect- 
ing that  it  was  a phantom  that 
seemed  to  weigh  him  down,  but 
still  it  was  there?  and  he  here 
argues  from  its  continuance  to  its 
reality : “ If  I am  recoverable,  why 
ami  thus?”  The  sensation  was 
real:  it  could  not  be  reasoned  away, 
any  more  than  can  headache,  or  a 
fit  of  the  stone.  It  was  as  clearly 
a case  of  hypochondriasis,  as  those 
instances  in  which  the  patient  has 
fancied  himself  a tea-pot,  or  a sack 
of  wool,  or  has  imagined  his  think- 
ing substance  destroyed.  Cowper’s 
only  seemed  to  be  a more  rational 
impression  : that  it  was  not  really 
so,  is  evident  from  the  specific  na- 


ture of  the  idea  on  which  he  fixed, 
namely,  that  he  was  excluded  from 
salvation  for  not  having  committed 
suicide.  That  this  idea  produced 
his  melancholy,  no  one  who  de- 
serves to  be  himself  considered  as 
rational,  can  maintain  : it  was  his 
melancholy  which  produced  the 
idea.  Religion  could  not  have 
given  birth  to  it,  nor  could  it  have 
survived  one  moment  the  presence 
of  distemper.  The  patient  more 
than  half  suspected,  at  times,  that 
disease  was  the  cause  of  all  his 
mental  suffering;  but  he  could  not 
know  it,  the  impossibility  of  dis- 
cerning between  what  is  delusive 
and  what  is  real,  constituting  the 
very  essence  of  the  disease.  That 
knowledge  would  have  involved 
his  being  sane  on  the  very  point  to 
which  his  irrationality  was  limit- 
ed : he  would  then  have  been  welt. 
It  is  observable,  that  he  never  at- 
tempts to  give  a reason  for  his  de- 
spair, but  only  assumes  that  its 
existence  in  his  mind  proved  the 
truth  of  the  impression  which 
seemed  to  himself  to  cause  it:  in 
this,  he  argued  as  all  hypochon- 
driacs and  maniacs  do.  But,  in 
fancying  himself  crippled,  and 
made  useless,  and  turned  out  of 
service,  he  argued  not  irrationally; 
he  was  only  mistaken ; and  it  is 
pleasing  to  reflect,  (as  it  has  long 
since  been  to  him  a source  of  the 
purest  joy  and  gratitude  to  know,) 
how  greatly  he  was  mistaken.  All 
the  mystery  has  long  ago  been  ex- 
plained to  him.  In  the  above  let- 
ter, (Vol.  I.  p.  309,)  he  evidently 
alludes  to  his  belief  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Final  Perseverance,  (which, 
properly  understood,  is  but  the  doc- 
trine of  Regeneration,)  as  flatly  op- 
posed, in  every  case  but  his  own,  to 
his  mournful  conclusion,  or  rather 
delusion.  He  does  not  doubt  his 
having  been  truly  made  a partaker 
of  spiritual  life,  but,  with  his  own 
peculiar  force  of  expression,  inti- 
mates that  his  soul  had  been  slain 
by  the  hand  of  God.  Mr.  Newton 
appears  to  have  seen  the  total  inu- 
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tility  of  combating  this  impression 
by  argument,  and  to  have  attempt- 
ed to  dissuade  his  afflicted  friend 
from  suffering  himself  to  dwell  on 
the  topic.”* 

We  have  referred  to  the  access 
of  nervous  fever  which  Cowper 
suffered  in  January,  1787.  From 
the  dreadful  condition  of  mind 
into  which  it  plunged  him,  he 
emerged  suddenly ; “ so  suddenly,” 
he  says,  “ that  Mrs.  Unwin,  having 
no  notice  of  such  a change  her- 
self, could  give  none  to  any  body.” 
He  continued  to  dread  the  recur- 
rence of  that  month;  which  had 
twice  returned  upon  him,  “ac- 
companied with  such  horrors  as 
he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  ever 
made  part  of  the  experience  of  any 
other  man.”  Early  in  December, 
1790,  he  had  another  short  but  se- 
vere attack  of  nervous  fever,  which 
was  not  succeeded,  however,  by 
the  usual  paroxysm  of  the  mental 
depression  under  which  he  conti- 
nued to  suffer.  This,  although  it 
admitted  of  comparatively  lucid 
intervals,  in  which  he  had  a glim- 
mering of  his  real  predicament  as 
the  subject  of  distemper,  never 
entirely  left  him.  In  a letter  to 
Mrs.  King,  dated  July,  1790,  he 
thus  describes  his  state  of  mind. 

“ I tiavo  singularities  of  which,  I be- 
lieve, at  present  you  know  nothing  ; and 
which  would  till  you  with  wonder  if  you 
knew  them.  I will  add,  however,  in  jua- 
tice  to  myself,  that  they  would  not  lower 
me  in  your  good  opinion;  though, perhaps, 
they  might  tempt  you  to  question  the  sound- 
ness of  my  upper  story.  Almost  twenty 
years  have  1 been  thus  unhappily  circum- 
stanced ; and  the  remedy  is  in  the  hand  of 
God.  That  I make  you  this  partial  com* 
munication  on  the  subject,  conscious  at 
the  same  time  that  you  are  well  worthy  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  whole,  is  merely 
because  the  recital  would  be  too  long  for 
a letter, and  painful  both  to  me  and  to  you. 
But  all  this  may  vanish  in  a moment ; and 
if  it  please  God,  it  shall.  In  the  mean- 
time, my  dear  madam,  remember  me  in 
your  prayers,  and  mention  me  at  those 
times  as  one  whom  it  has  pleased  God  to 
afflict  with  singular  visitations."  Priv. 
Corrtsp.  Vol.  11.  pp.  223,  4. 


In  1791,  Cowpcr’s  spirits  re- 
ceived a severe  shock  from  Mrs. 
Unwin’s  being  seized  with  a dis- 
order which  proved  to  be  of  a pa- 
ralytic kind.  A second  attack,  in 
May  of  the  following  year,  which 
deprived  her,  in  a very  distressing 
degree,  of  the  use  of  her  limbs, 
her  speech,  and  her  faculties, 
threw  her  affectionate  companion 
into  a fresh  “ paroxysm  of  despe- 
ration.” As  she  slowly,  but  im- 
perfectly recovered  her  powers, 
Cowper's  spirits  were  restored  to 
tranquillity,  but  never  entirely  ral- 
lied. Nearly  the  whole  of  his  time 
and  attention  were  now  devoted  to 
Mrs.  Unwin,  whose  infirmities  gra- 
dually increased  to  a state  of  help- 
less imbecility.  The  depressing 
influence  of  the  spectacle,  and  of 
the  anxieties  connected  with  it, 
upon  Cowper’s  mind,  became  visi- 
ble to  his  friends,  and  no  doubt 
hastened  the  approach  of  the  last 
calamitous  attack  of  nervous  dis- 
order from  which  he  never  re- 
covered. At  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1794,  he  was  seized 
with  so  violent  a return  of  his  ma- 
lady, that  for  a fortnight  he  refused 
food  of  every  kind,  except  now  and 
then  a small  piece  of  toasted  bread, 
dipped  in  water  or  wine  and  water. 
Dr.  Willis  was  called  in ; but  me- 
dical skill  was  unavailing.  In  the 
year  1796,  for  a few  weeks,  he  ex- 
hibited a slight  abatement  of  the 
engrossing  pressure  of  his  distem- 
per; and  again,  in  the  summer  of 
1797,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
resume  his  literary  tasks.  But  his 
shattered  frame  was  no  longer  able 
to  resist  the  repeated  attacks  of 
the  disease;  and  in  January,  1800, 
symptoms  appeared  which  indi- 
cated the  breaking  up  of  his  con- 
stitution. He  expired  on  the  25th 
of  April,  without  a struggle  or  a 
groan,  but  without  having  exhibit- 
ed any  return  of  unclouded  reason. 
It  would  seem  that  his  physical 
powers  were  too  exhausted  to  ad- 
mit of  that  transient  illumination 
of  the  faculties  which,  in  cases  of 
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derangement,  is  generally  the  pre- 
cursor of  death.  We  cannot  for- 
bear to  notice,  however,  the  re- 
marks of  the  Author  of  the  Essays 
upon  this  circumstance. 

“ There  was  one  comfort  which  Cow- 
per'a  religious  friends  securely  anticipated 
to  him  and  themselves — that  ho  would  at 
least  exhibit,  not  merely  like  Addison, 
how  a Christian,  but  how  a serious  Chris- 
tian could  die.  It  was  contrary  to  all  pro- 
cedent  that  a converted  man  should  de- 
spair to  the  last.  A something  was  to  be 
wrought,  as  Cowper  expresses  it,  within 
the  curtains  of  the  dying  man,  that  nei- 
ther the  doctor  nor  nurse  were  to  under- 
stand. This  was  almost  necessary,  we 
believe,  to  establish  the  reality  of  his  for- 
mer call.  That  the  fears  of  death  are 
commonly  dispelled  at  the  near  approach 
of  it,  except  in  cases  of  a heavily-laden  con- 
science, (and  not  excepting  all,  oven  of 
such  casos,)  and  succeeded  by  a perfect 
serenity  of  mind,  we  are  well  aware.  That 
such  was  not  the  case  with  Cowper,  adds 
another  and  most  striking  proof  that,  in 
him,  physical  despondency  was  the  least 
part  of  his  sufferings. 

“ Had  the  calm  which  spoko  peace  to 
the  death  bed  of  Addison  and  Johnson, 
been  possible  to  the  agonized  mind  of 
Cowper,  we  should  have  had  a few  mi- 
nutes of  tranquillity,  perhaps  of  religious 
aspiration,  brought  forward  triumphantly 
as  a proof  of  the  blessed  consequences  of 
those  opinions  which  we  have  shown  to 
have  embittered  his  life.  Had  it  been  so, 
it  would  have  been  a weak  support  to  opi- 
nions proved  on  other  grounds  to  have 
been  erroneous;  but  it  was  denied.” 

Essays,  pp.  39 — 31. 

Our  animadversions  upon  this 
passage  shall  be  very  brief.  First, 
it  is  utterly  untrue,  that  Cowper’s 
friends  had  securely  anticipated 
for  him  a different  exit.  They 
cherished,  as  long  as  it  was  rea- 
sonable, the  hope  of  his  ultimate 
recovery;  but  the  nature  of  his 
distemper  was  too  well  known  to 
them,  to  allow  of  their  supposing 
that  any  thing  but  death  would 
completely  set  free  his  spirit  from 
its  bondage.  Secondly,  that  phy- 
sical despondency  really  formed 
the  whole  of  his  sufferings,  must  be 
evident  to  every  person  of  common 
sense;  and  must  be  admitted  by 
this  writer  himself,  unless  he 
means  to  say  that  Cowper  was  not 
suffering  under  distemper;  that  he 


was  perfectly  sane;  and  that  his 
horrors  were  those  of  a heavily-la- 
den conscience  under  the  fangs  of 
remorse.  Thirdly,  that  a convert- 
ed man  should  despair  at  all,  who 
has  committed  no  crime  to  render 
his  character  equivocal,  and  assur- 
ance perilous,  is  so  contrary  to 
precedent,  and  so  much  at  vari- 
ance with  sound  reason  as  enlight- 
ened by  Scripture,  that,  in  every 
such  case,  the  presence  of  physi- 
cal disease  may  be  suspected;  and 
if  labouring  under  disease  to  the 
last,  his  despairing  to  the  last  is 
not  a circumstance  to  excite  sur- 
prise. Once  more,  the  experience 
of  the  most  eminent  saints  in  their 
dying  moments  is  so  various,  de- 
pending so  much  on  the  physical 
accompaniments  of  dissolution, 
that  no  well-informed  Christian 
would  adduce  the  degree  of  tran- 
quillity and  assurance  enjoyed  by 
a person  in  his  last  moments  as 
either  a test  oT  the  correctness  of 
his  opinions,  or  a proof  of  the  ele- 
vation of  his  piety.  In  a word, 
the  whole  passage  upon  which  we 
have  commented,  is  a melancholy 
display  of  that  very  rashness  and 
ignorance  which  are  charged  upon 
the  holders  of  evangelical  senti- 
ment. 

VVe  have  dwelt  so  long  upon 
the  nature  of  Cowper’s  affecting 
malady,  that  we  cannot  extend  this 
article  by  adverting  to  the  more 
pleasing  features  of  the  biographi- 
cal portrait;  but  must  refer  our 
readers  for  these  to  Mr.  Taylor’s 
volume,  which,  if  not  every  thing 
that  we  could  wish  for  in  a bio- 
graphy of  Cowper,  is  a very  judi- 
cious, instructive,  and  interesting 
performance.  VVe  have  etsewhere 
endeavoured  to  show  that,  rightly 
viewed,  the  exemplary  character 
of  Cowper’s  piety,  and  the  beauty 
of  his  example,  are  by  no  means 
destroyed,  or  even  diminished,  by 
the  hallucination  under  which  he 
laboured.  The  influence  of  reli- 
gion on  his  mind  was  never  sus- 
pended, even  at  the  time  that  he 
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religiously  forbore  to  pray.  The 
piety  that  shines  through  his  de- 
spondency, the  filial  submission 
with  which  he  utters  the  mourn- 
ful complaint,  Why  hast  thou  for- 
saken me?  indicate  that,  through 
all  the  bewilderment  of  reason, 
his  heart  was  singularly  right 
with  God.  In  the  depth  of  his 
unutterable  anguish,  “ he  sinned 
not,  nor  charged  God  foolishly.” 
He  does  not,  indeed,  say  with  Job, 
“ If  he  slay  me,  yet  will  1 trust  in 
him}”  because  the  idea  which 
overspread  and  eclipsed  his  rea- 
son, forbade  that  exercise  of  trust. 
But,  wild  and  irrational  as  was 
the  supposition,  the  surrender  of 
soul  was  not  less  implicit,  the  re- 
signation not  less  real  and  exem- 
plary, which  led  him  in  effect  to 
say,  Though  he  damn  me,  yet  will 
I justify  him.*  “ There  is,”  he 
said,  “ a mystery  in  my  destruc- 
tion, and  in  time  it  shall  be  ex- 
plained.” 

Viewed,  indeed,  as  the  experi- 
ence of  a person  in  the  possession 
of  unclouded  reason,  and  having  at 
the  same  time  a distinct  know- 
ledge and  cordial  belief  of  evange- 
lical truth,  we  admit,  that  the  case 
of  Cowper  would  present  a dark 
enigma,  a moral  contradiction. 
False  views  of  religion  may,  it  is 
true,  generate  despondency}  and  it 
is  equally  true,  that  despondency 
may  gender  false  views  of  reli- 
gion. Nor  is  it  in  every  case  easy 
to  determine,  which  is  cause  and 
which  is  effect}  the  manner  in 
which  mind  and  body  reciprocal- 
ly act  upon  each  other,  being  often 
so  inscrutable  as  to  baffle  the  at- 
tempt to  distinguish  between  phy- 
sical and  mental  causes.  Yet,  if  it 
be  difficult  to  discriminate  be- 
tween bodily  and  mental  depres- 
sion, there  is  a distinct  line  to  be 
traced  between  rational  and  irra- 

*  Cowper  may  bo  considered  as  having 
almost  realized,  in  his  insanity,  the  im- 
possible condition  which  President  Ed- 
wards makes  the  first  distinguishing  mark 
of  “ gracious  affection." 

Ch.  Adv. — Voi..  XI. 


tional.  When  a rich  man  be- 
comes possessed  with  despondency 
shaping  itself  into  the  fear  of 
want,  or  under  the  imagination  of 
actual  distress,  the  obvious  nature 
of  his  delusion  shows  at  once  that 
his  causeless  depression  is  dis- 
ease. Now  where  the  despon- 
dency puts  on  a religious  form,  its 
real  nature  may  be  ascertained  in 
like  manner,  by  inquiring  into  the 
actual  character  and  circumstances 
of  the  sufferer.  Where  there  is 
palpable  illusion,  there  is  disease. 
False  impressions  may  proceed 
from  ignorance  and  misapprehen- 
sion} and  such  impressions  will 
yield  to  moral  treatment.  But  if 
the  notions  are  not  merely  inaccu- 
rate, but  illusive, — if  the  mind  is 
found  to  have  shaped  out  for  itself 
the  ideal  object  of  its  desponding 
apprehensions, — there  can  be  no 
ground  for  hesitation  in  pronounc- 
ing the  depression  to  be  bodily 
distemper.  There  are  morbid 
states  of  mind  which  do  not  rise 
to  that  height  of  nervous  disorder 
that  produces  hallucination,  but 
which  still  indicate  an  unhealthy 
state  of  body.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  religious  vapours,  for 
which  the  Pharmacopoeia  pre- 
scribes suitable  remedies.  But 
no  one  who  knows  what  melan- 
choly is,  will  confound  that  terri- 
ble visitation  with  any  self-inflicted 
or  fantastic  complaints. 

Of  those  subjects  of  what  is 
called  religious  melancholy  or  re- 
ligious madness,  who  come  under 
medical  treatment,  the  greater 
part,  it  is,  we  believe,  undeniable, 
are  such  as  would  previously  be 
termed  irreligious  persons.  The 
religious  anxiety  has  commenced 
with  the  mental  aberration,  and 
has  disappeared  on  restoration  to 
health.  In  such  cases,  though  the 
apprehension  of  Divine  anger  may 
not  seem  unreasonable,  it  is  as 
really  an  illusion  as  if  the  despon- 
dency put  on  the  most  extravagant 
form.  In  fact,  where  religious 
anxiety  or  excitement  has  had  any 
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share  in  producing  menial  aberra- 
tion, this  will  generally  put  on  the 
form  of  irreligious  profaneness,  or 
something  contradictory  of  the 
previous  state  of  mind.  In  Cow- 
per’s  case,  the  religious  despon- 
dency which  preceded  his  becom- 
ing religious,  seemed  to  himself, 
even  on  the  retrospect,  not  irra- 
tional, because  it  was  justified  by 
his  real  moral  condition  as  an  un- 
converted man.  Yet,  it  evidently 
originated  in  distemper,  not  in  the 
convictions  of  conscience,  and  par- 
took essentially  of  the  character  of 
an  illusive  impression.  The  reli- 
gious despondency  which  attacked 
him  after  his  conversion,  was  equal- 
ly the  effect  of  disease,  and  was 
shown  to  be  so  by  its  contradict- 
ing his  own  principles,  and  by  ally- 
ing itself  to  an  idea  perfectly  irra- 
tional, and  which  he  half  suspected, 
at  times,  to  be  an  illusion. 

But  is  there  no  difficulty,  it  may 
be  asked,  connected  with  the  aban- 
donment of  a pious  man  to  such  a 
state  of  mental  darkness  and  suffer- 
ing, especially  when  protracted  to 
the  hour  of  death  ? No  greater  dif- 
ficulty, we  conceive,  when  viewed  as 
the  result  of  physical  disease,  than 
in  a good  man’s  being  suffered  to 
linger  under  a torturing  complaint, 
or  to  be  laid  aside  by  paralysis,  or 
to  be  the  victim  of  brutal  violence, 
of  persecution,  or  of  fatal  accident. 
We  know  of  no  promise  that  en- 
sures a pious  man  against  insanity, 
although  we  believe  the  physical 
influence  of  true  religion  to  be  the 
very  best  preservative  against  those 
exciting  causes  which  are  likely  to 
develop  a predisposition  to  mental 
disease.  The  history  of  Job  is 
written  to  caution  us  against  falling 
into  the  errors  of  his  friends  in  so 
judging  “by  feeble  sense.”  It  is 
true,  that  he  emerged  from  his 
complicated  and  unparalleled  afflic- 
tions ; but  in  the  cases  of  diseases 
incurable  except  by  miracle,  what 
reason  is  there  to  expect  an  extra- 
ordinary interposition  of  Divine 
power,  in  anticipation  of  the  bless- 


ed cure  which  death  will  effect, 
when  the  spirit  “ drops  its  chains 
with  glad  surprise?”  If  Cow  per 
was  permitted  to  expire  in  appa- 
rent mental  darkness,  let  it  not 
be  regarded  as  either  militating 
against  the  Divine  goodness,  or  as 
indicating  the  Divine  displeasure 
against  the  sufferer,  should  any  one 
under  similar  circumstances  be 
allowed  to  close  his  days  under 
the  pressure  of  distemper,  and  to 
give  no  sign  in  death. 

From  those  who  have  given  no 
unequivocal  sign  of  conversion  to 
God  in  life,  it  may  indeed  be  most 
anxiously  desired,  that  a parting 
sign  of  penitence  and  faith  should 
be  obtained  in  some  brief  interval 
of  mental  sanity.  But  neither  the 
truth  of  religion  itself,  nor  the  evi- 
dence of  the  individual’s  piety,  de- 
pends upon  the  circumstances  of  a 
death-bed.  Besides,  the  case  of 
Cowper  proves  that,  under  a men- 
tal eclipse,  there  may  be  ample 
room  for  the  manifestation  of  cha- 
racter, for  the  exercise  of  religious 
principle,  for  a discipline  strictly 
probationary.  The  imagination 
may  be  disordered,  while  the  af- 
fections preserve  their  integrity, 
the  conscience  its  tenderness,  the 
principles  their  steadiness.  Cow- 
per remarked  of  himself,  that  “ a 
convert  made  in  Bedlam  is  more 
likely  to  be  a stumbling-block  to 
others,  than  to  advance  their  faith; 
but,  if  it  have  that  effect  upon  any, 
it  is  owing  to  their  reasoning 
amiss;  since  he  who  can  ascribe 
an  amendment  of  life  and  manners, 
and  a reformation  of  the  heart 
itself,  to  madness,  is  guilty  of  an 
absurdity  that,  in  any  other  case, 
would  fasten  the  imputation  of 
madness  upon  himself.”  The 
same  remark  will  apply  to  the 
manifestation  of  religious  feelings 
and  principles  in  a person  suffer- 
ing under  mental  disease:  it  may 
be  a stumbling-block,  rather  than 
an  edifying  spectacle,  to  those 
who  reason  superficially.  But,  to 
Him  who  “sceth  notasman  secth,” 
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the  hypochondriac  or  melancholic 
sufferer  may  be  exhibiting  all  the 
undoubted  marks  of  religious  sin- 
cerity, while  to  others  he  is  as  one 
talking  in  his  sleep.  He  is,  in  fact, 
labouring  under  a dream,  a waking 
night-mare;  and  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  phenomena  of  sleep  and 
some  forms  of  mental  disease,  is 
so  remarkably  close  as  to  deserve, 
we  think,  more  attention  than  it 
has  hitherto  received  from  the 
pathologist.  But  this  is  a subject 
upon  which  we  must  not  enter. 

There  is  but  one  more  remark 
we  have  to  offer  upon  the  case  of 
Cowper;  and  that  is,  that,  although 
deprived,  by  his  constitutional  in- 
firmity, of  religious  comfort,  he 
was  singularly  happy  in  being  sup- 
plied with  all  the  alleviations  of  his 
trial  which  he  could  derive  from 
the  tender  care,  and  sympathy,  and 
, society  of  affectionate  and  accom- 
plished friends,  the  solace  of  lite- 
rary employment  and  literary  fame, 
the  consciousness  of  doing  good, 
and  freedom  from  pecuniary  anxie- 
ty: in  fact,  as  he  expressed  it,  he  was 
“ denied  no  comfort  compatible 
with  the  total  absence  of  the  chief 
of  all,” — that  of  which  his  distem- 
per deprived  him.  In  the  circum- 
stances of  his  history,  it  is  delight- 
ful to  trace  the  marks  of  a watch- 
ful Superintendence  infinitely  gra- 
cious, that  made  a hedge  about 
him,  securing  his  life  against  that 
enemy  with  whom  he  was  so  ill 
fitted  to  contend, — that  supplied 
him  at  all  limes  with  the  means  of 
an  honourable  competency, — and 
when  he  was  menaced  with  pover- 
ty, sent  the  timely  relief  of  the 
royal  bounty.  No,  he  was  never 
for  a moment  forsaken  by  Him  in 
whom,  with  the  grasp  of  blindness, 
he  trusted, — like  a child  clinging 
to  its  mother  in  the  dark.  And 
there  are  others  besides  Cowper, 
who,  when  they  emerge  from  the 
darkness  and  delusion  of  distem- 
per, on  whichsoever  side  of  the 
river  it  may  be,  will  be  able  to  re- 
cognise in  their  own  case,  the  spe- 


cial kindness  of  the  Providence 
which  watched  over  them,  and 
tempered  all  their  sufferings.  Then 
also  will  they  receive  an  answer  to 
the  question  now  so  mournfully 
reiterated,  “ Why  am  I thus?” 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  Mr. 

Taylor’s  volume,  though  not  long 
published,  has  nearly  passed 
through  a second  edition,  and  that 
a third  is  in  preparation  for  the 
press.  We  again  commend  it  to 
our  readers  as  the  most  complete 
memoir  of  Cowper  that  has  yet 
appeared,  containing  a very  copi- 
ous selection  from  his  letters,  so 
as  to  make  the  poet  to  a great  ex- 
tent his  own  biographer.  Mr. 

Taylor  displays  much  unaffected 
good  sense  and  modesty,  claiming 
only  the  merit  of  a compiler;  but 
biographical  compilation  is  no 
easy  task.  | 


From  the  London  Christian  Observer. 

SEE  A CHRISTIAN  DIE. 

Angels,  as  you  wing  your  way, 

From  the  realms  of  cndloss  day, 
Deign  to  grace  our  lower  sky  : 

Como,  and  wonder ; 

Como,  and  sea  a Christian  die. 

Ye  who  tempt  the  heirs  of  glory, 

Ye  who  bate  redemption's  story, 

See  your  leader  vanquish'd  lie: 

Come  and  wonder; 

Come,  and  see  a Christian  die. 

Ye  who  mock  at  revelation, 

Ye  who  ecorn  your  soul's  salvation, 
Try  its  truth  this  touchstone  by : 
Come,  and  wonder; 

Come,  and  see  a Christian  die. 

Ye  who  search  creation  o'er, 

To  exhaust  hind  nature’s  store, 

See  a halm  all  yours  outvie : 

Come,  and  wonder; 

Come,  and  see  a Christian  die. 

Ye  who  still  unwearied  pore 
On  the  page  of  classic  lore, 

Feast  your  mind,  and  feast  your  eye  : 
Come,  and  wonder; 

Come,  and  see  a Christian  die. 
Kinsmen,  do  you  love  your  friend  r 
To  his  death-bed  hither  wend: 

Hear  the  dying  Christian  cry, 

Como,  and  welcomo ; 

Welcome,  friendB,  to  see  me  die. 
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Era  the  silver  cord  bo  broken, 
Ere  the  last  farewell  be  spoken, 
Ere  the  spirit  soar  on  high, 
Come,  and  wonder ; 

Come,  and  see  a Christian  die. 


Blessed  Jesus ! while  we  live, 
All  that’s  needful  freely  giro; 
When  we  on  a death-bed  lie, 
Come,  and  teach  us, 
Teach  us,  Saviour,  how  to  die. 


JlBtgcelianeoug. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  OBITUARY  NO- 
TICE OF  WM.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ. 

Two  months  since,  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  was 
announced  in  this  country,  we  pre- 
pared a notice  of  his  death,  with 
some  remarks  on  his  character, 
for  insertion  in  our  Chronicle  of 
Publick  Affairs.  But,  with  other 
matter,  it  was  then  excluded,  as  it 
was  again  the  last  month,  for  want 
of  space.  We  cannot  consent  that 
our  Miscellany  should  contain  no 
special  notice  of  such  a distinguish- 
ed Christian,  philanthropist,  and 
statesman,  as  W m.  Wilberforce— 
second,  in  all  these  traits  of  cha- 
racter, we  verily  think,  to  no  man 
of  his  age:  and  we  rejoice  that  we 
are  enabled,  in  consequence  of  de- 
lay, to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
fuller  account  of  this  great  and 
good  man,  than  we  could  have 
done  when  we  first  heard  of  his 
death 

The  following  article  first  ap- 
peared in  the  London  Christian 
Advocate — From  that  periodical  it 
was  copied  into  the  Christian  Ob- 
server tor  September,  with  some 
introductory  remarks  by  the  edi- 
tor of  that  excellent  work.  These 
remarks  we  omit;  the  rather,  be- 
cause an  intimation  accompanies 
them,  that  something  farther  will 
appear  in  that  publication  on  this 
subject,  from  which  we  may  here- 
after make  extracts.  We  cannot 
however  omit  an  incident,  known 
perhaps  only  to  the  writer.  We 
had  it  from  the  lips  of  the  late  ve- 
nerable Doctor  Witherspoon  him- 
self, that  when  he  was  last  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  year  1783,  Mr.  Wilber- 


force took  an  opportunity  to  tel! 
him,  that  his  treatise  on  Rege- 
neration, had  been  greatly  bless- 
ed tohim,  (Mr.  Wilberforce,)  ia 
his  religious  inquiries,  with  re- 
ference to  his  personal  religion,  or 
the  spiritual  stale  of  his  own  soul. 
We  were  therefore  not  surprised, 
in  reading  Mr.  W.’s  great  religions 
work,  “ the  practical  view,"  men- 
tioned in  the  present  article,  to  find 
Witherspoon’s  treatise  of  Rege- 
neration specially  recommended, 
along  with  other  excellent  works 
on  the  subject  of  religion. 

The  loss  of  private  friends  is  too 
absorbing  an  event  to  be  immedi- 
ately instructive.  It  is  too  long 
before  the  wounded  feelings  of  the 
survivors  will  permit  that  calm 
retrospect,  which  first  teaches  re- 
signation, and  then  guides  the 
thoughts  to  eternity.  The  vivid 
recollection  of  features  that  we 

loved  and  last  beheld  convulsed  in 
the  agony  of  approaching  dissolu- 
tion; the  memory  of  recent  kind- 
ness, of  domestic  enjoyment,  gone, 
perhaps  never  to  return;  the  fan , 
endearing  associations  of  a lonfr 
united  home,  now  for  the  first  tt®e 
severed  and  dispersed;  all  com- 
bine  to  raise  painful  and  tuntu  tu 
ous  emotions,  inconsistent  wt 
that  tone  of  deep  and  solemn  i®  _ 
rest,  with  which  we  contemplate 
the  loss  of  our  public  men- 

Few,  indeed,  could  be  mention- 
ed whose  names  are  more  cat 
lated  to  elevate  the  mind  to  a 
votional,  as  well  as  an  affection*® 
temperament,  than  Mr. 
force’s.  He  was  intimately  co 
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nected,  in  the  remembrance  of 
every  man,  with  all  that  is  great 
and  good.  He  was  a bright  star 
in  that  galaxy  of  talent,  that  shed  a 
lustre  over  our  political  world  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  He 
shone  with  brilliancy  in  our  senate, 
even  when  men  were  dazzled  with 
the  splendour  of  Pitt  and  Fox.  He 
was  the  ornament  of  society  when 
Burke  was  in  the  meridian  of  his 
glory,  and  Sheridan  in  his  zenith, 
and  Canning  in  the  spring  of  his 
radiant  career.  But  honours  like 
these  were  the  least  that  distin- 
guished the  course  of  this  vene- 
rated man.  He  achieved  for  him- 
self a triumph  far  more  illustrious, 
even  for  its  earthly  value,  than  all 
that  eloquence,  or  learning,  or  wit, 
can  obtain  for  their  possessors. 
At  a time  when  religious  sincerity 
was  not  understood  in  the  higher 
walks  of  life,  and  piety  was  stig- 
matized in  aristocratic  circles  with 
scarcely  less  reproach  than  in  the 
days  of  the  Second  Charles;  when 
the  heat  of  politics  and  the  rage  of 
party  almost  excluded  Christiani- 
ty from  sight,  and  banished  her 
professors  from  fashionable  life; 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  with  a courage 
and  a consistency  worthy  of  an 
apostle,  exerted  himself,  by  his 
writings  and  his  example,  to  work 
a moral  reform  in  the  sphere  in 
which  he  moved:  and  his  exer- 
tions were  crowned  with  success. 
He  established  around  him  a cir- 
cle of  pious  men,  which  has  gra- 
dually but  constantly  been  extend- 
ing itself,  till  it  has  at  length  in- 
cluded within  it  many,  as  we  hope, 
of  our  distinguished  characters  in 
every  class  of  life,  political,  lite- 
rary and  scientific.  With  many 
shades  of  difference  in  opinion, 
and  even  perhaps  in  principle, 
there  is  undoubtedly  a large  body 
of  men  now  existing,  who  take  a 
prominent  part  in  every  scheme  of 
benevolence  or  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  who  have  acquired  for 
our  country  a reputation  for  cha- 
ritable and  pious  exertions,  beyond 


that  of  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.  We  attribute  the  merit  of 
this,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
more  to  the  example  and  influence 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  than  to  any 
other  secondary  cause.  While 
others  have  given  to  him  that 
meed  of  praise  which  is  justly  his 
due,  for  his  great  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  the  enslaved  negro,  we 
have  always  considered  this  to  be 
his  highest  honour,  and  one  which 
will  shed  a glory  on  his  name, 
when  the  existence  of  colonial  sla- 
very is  a mere  matter  of  historical 
research. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  glean 
a few  facts  of  the  biography  of 
this  celebrated  man,  to  satisfy  the 
anxious  wishes  of  our  readers. 

His  ancestors  for  many  years 
were  successfully  engaged  in  trade 
at  Hull.  His  great-great-grandfa- 
ther was  a Mr.  William  Wilber- 
force, who  was  one  of  the  gover- 
nors of  Beverley,  in  the  year  1670. 
The  grandson  of  this  gentleman 
married  Sarah,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  John  Thornton,  about  the 
year  1711;  and  hence,  we  believe, 
originated  that  intimate  connexion 
with  the  Thornton  family  which 
continued  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce’s  life.  There  were  two 
sons  and  two  daughters,  the  issue 
of  this  marriage.  William,  the 
elder  son,  died  without  issue  in 
the  year  1780.  Robert, the  younger, 
married  Miss  Elizabeth  Bird;  the 
aunt,  as  we  believe,  of  the  present 
Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Ches- 
ter. The  late  Mr.  Wilberforce 
was  the  only  son  of  Mr.  Robert 
Wilberforce.  There  were  two 
daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Sarah; 
the  former  died  unmarried;  the 
latter  was  twice  married, first  to  the 

Rev. Clarke,  and  then  to  Mr. 

Stephen,  the  late  Master  in  Chan- 
cery. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  was  born  at 
Hull,  in  the  year  1759,  in  a house 
in  High  street,  now  the  property 
of  Mr.  Hen  wood.  He  went  to  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  as  a 
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fellow  commoner,  at  the  usual  age, 
and  there  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  which  remained  un- 
broken to  his  death.  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  did  not  obtain  academical 
honours:  and,  in  fact,  such  ho- 
nours were  rarely  sought  at  that 
time  by  those  who  wore  a fellow 
commoner’s  gown:  but  he  was 
distinguished  as  a man  of  elegant 
attainments  and  acknowledged 
classical  taste.  Dr.  Milner,  the 
late  president  of  Queen’s  College 
in  the  same  University,  was  ano- 
ther intimate  of  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
and  accompanied  him  and  Mr. 
Pitt  in  a tour  to  Nice.  We  be- 
lieve Miss  Sarah  Wilberforce  was 
also  of  the  party.  This  little 
event  deserves  particular  mention, 
even  in  this  hasty  memorial  of 
him;  for  he  has  often  been  heard 
to  acknowledge  that  his  first  seri- 
ous impressions  of  religion  were 
derived  from  his  conversations 
with  Dr.  Milner,  during  the  jour- 
ney. Milner  was  a man  worthy 
of  the  proud  distinction*  of  having 
thus  led  Mr.  Wilberforce’s  mind 
into  paths  of  pleasantness  and 
peace. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  was  chosen  as 
the  representative  of  his  native 
town  as  soon  as  he  attained  his 
majority.  We  first  find  his  name 
in  the  parliamentary  journals  in 
the  year  1781,  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  administering  the 
oaths  to  members.  We  believe 
he  represented  Hull  for  two,  if  not 
three  parliaments.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  business  of  the  house  till 
1783,  when  he  seconded  an  address 
of  thanks  on  the  peace.  The  next 
occasion  on  which  he  came  for- 
ward was  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Fox’s  India  bill,  in  1783.  We 
have  never  seen  any  report  of  his 
speech;  we  have  heard  it  mention- 
ed in  terms  of  approbation,  but  as 
marked  with  more  asperity  of  style 

* Dr.  Milner  would  not  have  approved 
this  phr&so. 


than  generally  characterized  his 
oratory.  It  cannot  but  be  interest- 
ing at  the  present  time,  to  find  that 
in  1785  Mr.  Wilberforce  spoke  in 
favour  of  a reform  in  parliament, 
when  that  subject  was  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Pitt.  The  plan  then 
suggested  was  infinitely  short  of 
that  which  has  since  been  carried 
into  effect.  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to 
suppress  thirty-six  decayed  bo- 
roughs; to  distribute  their  mem- 
bers among  the  counties;  and  to 
establish  a fund  of  one  million  for 
the  purchase  of  the  franchise  of 
other  boroughs,  to  be  transferred 
to  unrepresented  towns.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  Mr.  Fox,  who 
avowed  himself  favourable  to  the 
principle  of  reform,  but  resisted 
the  plan  of  purchasing  it,  com- 
plained of  Mr.  Wilberforce  for 
not  taking  the  “ most  conciliatory 
mode”  of  acquiring  strength  in 
the  cause,  and  for  “ reproaching 
characters  of  the  greatest  weight 
in  parliament.” 

“ In  the  following  year  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce succeeded  in  carrying 
through  the  Commons  a Bill  for 
amending  the  Criminal  Law.  It 
was  crude  and  imperfect  in  its 
form,  and  opposed  by  Lord  Lough- 
borough in  the  Upper  House,  prin- 
cipally for  this  reason.  It  was 
rejected  without  a division.  Its 
principal  object  was  to  give  cer- 
tainty to  punishment;  but,  if  we 
may  judge  from  Lord  Loughbo- 
rough’s comments  upon  it,  it  re- 
flected more  credit  upon  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce’s benevolent  feelings  than 
upon  his  legal  skill;  nor  is  this  im- 
probable; Mr.  Wilberforce  was 
not  a man  to  subject  his  enlarged 
views  to  the  trammels  of  special- 
pleading  precaution.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, likely  that  he  was  qualified 
by  any  professional  study  for  that 
petty  dexterity  which  is  necessary 
to  adapt  legislation  to  the  correc- 
tion of  abuses  strictly  legal. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  the 
early  parliamentary  career  of  this 
great  mau.  If  there  was  a being 
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gifted  with  more  than  human 
kindness,  it  was  Mr.  Wilberforce. 
His  tone,  his  manners,  his  look 
were  all  conciliatory,  even  to  per* 
suasive  tenderness:  yet  we  have 
already  seen  him  reproved  for  un- 
due severity  by  Fox,  and  we  next 
find  him  tutored  in  meekness  by 
Pitt!  In  1786,  in  a debate  on  the 
commercial  relations  with  France, 
Burke  had  provoked  Mr.  Wilber- 
force into  some  acrimony  of  retort, 
when  Mr.  Pitt  checked  him  for  his 
imprudence,  telling  him  “ it  was 
as  far  beyond  his  powers  as  his 
wishes,  to  contend  with  such  an 
opponent  as  Burke  in  abuse  and 
personality.” 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  in 
detail  the  parliamentary  history 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce.  We  must 
hasten  on  to  that  great  question, 
to  which  he  devoted  his  best  pow- 
ers and  his  best  days:  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade.  It  was  in 
1788  that  Mr,  Wilberforce  first 
gave  notice  of  his  purpose  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  to 
the  subject;  but  indisposition  pre- 
vented him  from  executing  it;  and 
on  the  9th  of  May,  in  that  year, 
Mr.  Pitt  undertook  the  duty  for 
him.  A resolution  passed  the 
house,  that  it  would  proceed  in  the 
next  session,  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  mea- 
sures it  might  be  proper  to  adopt 
with  respect  to  it.  Even  at  that 
early  period  of  his  life,  so  well 
acknowledged  were  his  talents  and 
his  character,  that  both  Pitt  and 
Fox  expressed  their  conviction 
that  the  question  could  not  be  con- 
fided to  abler  hands.  Before  the 
house  proceeded  with  the  inquiry, 
Sir  William  Dolben,  the  member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill 
to  regulate  the  transportation  of 
slaves.  The  bill  was  lost  upon  a 
question  of  privilege:  but,  in  its 
passage  through  both  houses,  evi- 
dence at  great  length  was  exa- 
mined, proving  all  the  horrors  of 


the  system.  We  have  been  much 
struck  in  the  perusal  of  the  de- 
bates, by  the  identity  of  tone  and 
sophism  between  the  pro-slavery 
men  of  that  day  and  their  succes- 
cessors  in  the  present.  Lord  Thur- 
low  talked  pathetically,  not  only 
of  the  murder  of  the  slaves,  but  of 
the  ruin  of  the  traders;  Lord  Syd- 
ney eulogised  the  tender  legisla- 
tion of  Jamaica;  the  Duke  Chan- 
dos  deprecated  universal  insurrec- 
tion; and  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
proposed  a clause  of  compensa- 
tion ! 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1789,  Mr. 
Wilberforce  again  brought  the 
question  before  the  house,  intro- 
ducing it  with  one  of  those  pow- 
erful and  impressive  speeches 
which  have  justly  classed  him 
among  the  most  eloquent  men  of 
his  day.  lie  offered  a series  of 
resolutions  for  their  consideration 
and  future  adoption;  and  on  the 
25th  of  May  the  debate  was  re- 
newed. The  usual  evasion  of  call- 
ing for  further  evidence  was  suc- 
cessfully practised  by  his  oppo- 
nents, and  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  was  adjourned 
to  the  following  session.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dolben’s  act,  however,  for 
the  regulation  of  the  trade,  was 
passed. 

In  1790,  Mr.  Wilberforce  re- 
vived the  subject;  but,  though 
more  evidence  was  taken,  and  on 
this  occasion,  before  a select  com- 
mittee, nothing  effectual  was  done, 
and  the  question  was  again  post- 
poned. In  the  following  year  an- 
other committee  above  stairs  was 
appointed  to  prosecute  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses;  and  on  the 
18th  of  April,  Mr.  Wilberforce 
again  opened  the  debate  with  a co- 
pious and  energetick  argument. 
Pitt,  Fox,  William  Smith  and 
other  members,  came  forward  to 
support  him;  but  in  vain;  slave- 
traders  in  1791  were  not  more  ac- 
cessible to  the  voice  of  reason,  or 
the  cry  of  humanity,  or  the  re- 
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proach  of  conscience,  than  slave- 
owners of  1833;  and  his  motion 
was  lost  by  a majority  of  seventy- 
five. 

Hut  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  not  to 
be  discouraged.  It  was  the  noble 
trait  of  his  long  and  useful  life, 
that  he  uniformly  adhered  to  prin- 
ciple: neither  calumny,  nor  diffi- 
culty, nor  defeat,  could  make  him 
swerve,  even  for  a moment,  from 
his  determined  purpose:  and  by 
principle  he  triumphed.  On  the 
3d  of  April,  1792,  he  again  moved 
the  abolition;  and  he  was  again 
opposed  by  all  the  virulence  and 
all  the  sophistry  of  colonial  in- 
terest. The  West  Indian  advo- 
cates recommended,  then  as  now, 
palliatives  and  ameliorations,  but 
protested  against  the  only  cure. 
Mr.  Bailey  talked  of  the  great  reli- 
gious cultivation  of  the  slaves:  Mr. 
Vaughan  recommended  schools 
for  education:  Colonel  Thornton 
predicted  the  ruin  of  our  ship- 
ping: and  Mr.  Dundas  had  the 
merit  of  first  proposing  “ gradual 
measures!”  The  ruse  succeeded, 
and  gradualism  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  sixty-eight.  Another 
attempt  was  made  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  April,  to  alter  the 
period  of  abolition,  fixed  by  Mr. 
Dundas  for  the  first  of  January, 
1800,  to  the  first  of  January,  1793. 
This  was  lost  by  a majority  of  49; 
but  a compromise  was  subsequent- 
ly effected,  limiting  the  time  to  the 
first  of  January,  1796.  The  Bill, 
however,  did  not  pass  the  Lords. 
There,  of  course,  further  evidence 
was  required! 

In  1794,  Mr.  Wilberforce  limit- 
ed his  exertions  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a bill  to  prohibit  the  supply 
of  slaves  to  foreign  colonies.  It 
passed  the  Lower  House,  but  was 
also  thrown  out  in  the  Lords,  by  a 
majority  of  45  to  4.  Is  it  that 
Peers,  like  the  geese  of  Rome, 
have  more  intellect  than  others  to 
perceive  approaching  danger?  or 
too  much  strength  of  mind  to  be 


unseasonably  affected  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  their  fellow-subjects.* 

In  1795,  Mr.  Wilberforce  moved 
an  amendment  on  the  Address. 
His  object  was  to  promote  a spe- 
cific relation  with  France;  and,  at 
a later  period  of  the  session,  he 
made  another  motion  to  the  same 
effect;  but  we  purposely  refrain 
from  entering  upon  this  topic. 

Nothing  could  long  divert  him 
from  the  theme  of  abolition;  and, 
even  in  the  midst  of  these  busy 
times,  he  made  an  opportunity  of 
again  calling  to  it  the  attention  of 
the  legislature.  On  the  26th  of 
February,  he  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  his  bill.  Mr.  Dundas 
moved  an  amendment,  for  post- 
poning the  motion  for  six  months, 
and  it  was  carried  by  a majority  of 
seventeen.  On  the  1 8th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1796,  Mr.  Wilberforce  again 
brought  the  question  forward;  but 
on  this  occasion  he  failed,  by  a 
majority  of  four  in  favour  of  post- 
ponement; and  he  was  defeated  by 
the  same  majority  in  1798,  al- 
though in  the  intervening  year  an 
address  to  the  crown,  praying  for 
its  interposition  with  the  colonial 
legislatures  to  encourage  the  na- 
tive population  of  the  islands,  had 
been  carried.  The  same  bad  suc- 
cess attended  his  exertions  in  1 799, 
although  on  this  occasion  he  was 
strenuously  supported  by  Mr.  Can- 
ning. 

We  believe  that  it  was  not  till 
1804,  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  re- 
newed his  attempts  to  awaken  the 
Parliament  to  their  duty;  in  that 
year,  on  the  30th  of  May,  he  moved 
that  the  house  should  resolve  it- 
self into  committee,  and  he  pre- 
faced his  motion  with  one  of  the 
most  impassioned  speeches  ever 
made  within  its  walls.  We  have 
generally  heard  it  acknowledged 
to  have  been  his  grandest  effort  in 

* The  eloquent  writer  would,  probably, 
upon  reflection,  have  expressed  himself 
differently.  The  fact  is  too  painful  for 
sarcasm. 
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the  cause.  His  bill  passed  the 
third  reading,  by  a majority  of 
thirty-six;  but  at  so  late  a period 
of  the  session  that  it  was  too  late 
to  discuss  it  in  the  Lords;  and,  on 
the  motion  of  Lord  Hawkesbury, 
it  was  postponed  to  the  ensuing 
session.  This  was  the  last  time 
that  Mr.  Wilberforce  took  the  lead 
in  this  great  question.  On  the 
10th  of  June,  in  1806,  Mr.  Fox, 
being  then  in  office,  brought  it  for- 
ward at  Mr.  Wilberforce’s  special 
request.  He  introduced  it  with  a 
high  eulogium  upon  him.  “No 
man,”  he  observed,  “either  from 
his  talents,  eloquence,  zeal  in  the 
cause,  or  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  in  that  house  and  in 
the  country,  could  be  better  quali- 
fied for  the  task.”  Bitter  experi- 
ence has  since  proved  how  little 
either  talents  or  eloquence,  zeal  or 
public  estimation,  have  to  do  with 
the  success  of  public  measures 
that  have  no  better  foundation 
than  humanity  and  justice,  even 
when  backed  by  popular  opinion. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  rightly  calculated 
on  the  superior  influence  of  minis- 
terial power.  The  bill,  under  the 
auspices  of  Government,  passed 
the  lower  house  by  a majority  of 
1 14  to  15;  and  through  the  efforts 
of  Lord  Grenville,  was,  at  length, 
triumphant  in  the  Lords.  But  the 
triumph  was  fairly  given  to  Mr. 
Wilberforce.  He  was  hailed  with 
enthusiastic  acclamation  on  re- 
entering the  house  after  his  suc- 
cess; and  the  country  re-echoed 
the  applause  from  shore  to  shore. 
In  the  following  year,  his  return 
for  Yorkshire,  which  county  he 
had  represented  in  several  succes- 
sive Parliaments,  was  warmly  con- 
tested; but  such  was  the  ardour 
with  which  the  friends  of  humani- 
ty espoused  his  interest,  that  their 
subscriptions  far  exceeded  the  ex- 
pense of  his  election,  although 
more  than  100,000/.  We  do  not 
recollect  the  exact  sum;  but  we 
believe  that  money  to  more  than 
Ch.  Mv.—Xol.  XL 


double  that  amount  was  sub- 
scribed. 

He  remained  in  Parliament  for 
many  years,  until  he  was  nearly 
father  of  the  House.  About  the 
year  1825,  he  retired  altogether 
into  domestic  life,  his  increasing 
infirmities  having  latterly  obliged 
him  to  relieve  himself  from  the 
heavy  burthen  of  the  country  busi- 
ness, by  accepting  a seat  for  the 
borough  of  Bramber,  then  in  the 
nomination  of  Lord  Calthorpe. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  frequently  took 
an  active  part  in  public  affairs, 
after  the  termination  of  his  Aboli- 
tion duties.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
late  Queen  he  exerted  himself  stre- 
nously  to  avert  those  revolting  dis- 
cussions which  he  too  plainly  saw 
must  ensue;  and  he  moved  his  well 
known  address  to  her  Majesty,  en- 
treating her  to  return  to  P'rance — 
as  we  have  heard  whispered,  in 
concurrence  with  the  feelings  of 
one  of  her  legal  advisers,  who  pro- 
mised his  influence  to  obtain  her 
assent.  That  influence,  if  exerted, 
availed  but  little.  Mr.  Wilber- 
force, however,  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  feeling  that  he  had  dis- 
charged an  important  duty  to  his 
conscience,  as  well  as  to  his  public 
character.  Had  he  been  accessi- 
ble to  the  vanity  of  ordinary  men, 
he  must  have  felt  flattered  by  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the 
House  on  this  occasion.  His  sug- 
gestion was  received  with  almost 
reverential  attention,  and  one  and 
all  seemed  to  regard  him  as  the 
only  man  whose  acknowledged 
address,  and  weight  of  character, 
afforded  a hope  of  extrication  from 
the  painful  dilemma  in  which  they 
found  themselves  placed. 

We  do  not  recollect  that  Mr. 
Wilberforce  ever  personally  intro- 
duced any  measure  of  importance 
after  the  Abolition  Bill  had  passed. 

The  general  bias  of  his  politics 
was  towards  the  Tories;  but  a man 
more  free  from  servile  attachment 
to  his  party  was  never  found  in 
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Parliament.  Though  the  intimate 
friend  and  constant  supporter  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  he  never  accepted  or  so- 
licited either  place  or  honour. 
We  doubt  if  he  ever  asked  a favour 
for  himself,  though  he  never  re- 
fused his  influence  to  support  the 
applications  of  men  who  possessed 
fair  claims  on  public  justice.  Few 
members  attended  with  more  assi- 
duity in  their  places  in  Parliament. 
Though  his  frame  was  always 
weak,  and  his  health  indifferent, 
he  rarely  absented  himself  from 
public  duty}  he  had,  indeed,  a 
higher  motive  to  its  discharge 
than  most  men.  Though  more 
destitute  of  self-importance  than 
most  men,  he  was  sensible  that 
he  had  gradually  risen  to  a pe- 
culiar responsibility,  which  there 
were  few,  if  any,  to  share  with  him. 
He  was  regarded  by  the  religious 
world,  as  the  protector,  in  the 
Lower  House, of  the  public  morals 
and  religious  rights.  He  was  justly 
conscious  that  this  was  the  highest 
trust  confided  to  his  care,  and  he 
was  vigilant  in  proportion.  He 
was  never  to  be  found  sleeping 
when  any  question  trenching  on 
public  decorum,  or  the  interests  of 
religion,  came  before  the  legis- 
lature. Wc  believe  that  this  high 
motive  impelled  him  to  a more 
frequent  attendance  than  consisted 
with  his  physical  strength.  In  his 
latter  years  he  often  availed  him- 
self of  the  too  frequent  opportunity 
given  by  a heavy  speaker,  to  in- 
dulge himself  with  an  hour’s  sleep 
in  the  back  seats  under  the  galle- 
ries} and  this  indulgence  was 
cheerfully  and  respectfully  con- 
ceded by  the  House.  To  have  dis- 
turbed the  slumber  of  Mr.  W. 
would  have  been,  with  one  consent, 
scouted,  as  a breach  of  privilege, 
for  which  no  ordinary  apology 
could  have  atoned. 

We  have  scarcely  reserved  time 
or  space  for  a few  particulars  of 
his  private  habits.  He  married 
Miss  Barbara  Spooner,  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  opulent  banker,  at  Bir- 


mingham, in  the  year  1797.  We 
believe  that  it  was  about  this  time 
that  he  published  his  celebrated 
work  on  Christianity.  It  was  his 
only  work  on  religious  or  miscel- 
laneous subjects}  but  it  procured 
for  him  great  celebrity, not  less  for 
the  elegance  of  its  style  than  the 
sterling  value  of  its  principles.  It 
has  passed  through  many  editions, 
and  is  now  a standard  book  in  every 
library.  For  some  years  after  his 
marriage,  he  resided  at  Bloomfield 
House,  on  Clapham  Common,  ex- 
cept during  the  Session,  when  he 
was  generally  at  his  town  residence 
in  Old  Palace  Yard. 

He  removed  from  Clapham  to 
Kensington  Gore,  where  he  lived 
many  years.  For  a short  time  he 
occupied  another  house  at  Bromp- 
ton;  but,  on  leaving  public  life,  we 
think  about  the  year  1825,  he  pur- 
chased an  estate  at  Highwood-hiU, 
about  three  miles  from  Barnet, 
where  he  remained  till  within  two 
years  of  his  death.  His  lady  and  his 
four  sons  have  survived  him.  His 
eldest  daughter  died  unmarried 
four  years  ago.  His  other  daugh- 
ter married  the  Rev.  J.  James,  and 
died  within  twelve  months  of  her 
marriage.  Her  loss  deeply  affect- 
ed her  venerable  parent}  but,  faith- 
ful to  that  God  who  had  never 
failed  him  throughout  his  arduous 
life,  the  morning  of  her  decease 
found  him  in  his  usual  seat  at 
church,  seeking  at  the  altar  that 
peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give.  Mrs.  James  inherited  too 
much  of  her  father’s  beautiful 
mind,  not  to  leave  a wound  in  the 
parent’s  heart  which  never  healed, 
during  the  short  time  he  survived 
her. 

We  dare  not  to  presume  to  de- 
scribe the  character  of  this  illus- 
trious servant  of  God.  Nor  is  it 
necessary:  every  one  among  us, 
high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  has  been 
more  or  less  familiar  with  his  vir- 
tues} for,  in  private  or  in  public, 
the  man  was  still  the  same.  He 
had  formed  a little  paradise  around 
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him,  and  it  attended  him  wherever 
he  went.  Tenderness,  affectionate 
sympathy  for  the  least  want  or  suf- 
fering of  his  neighbour,  character- 
ized him  at  home  or  abroad.  He 
was  happy  in  himself,  for  he  wish- 
ed and  he  sought  the  happiness  of 
all  around  him.  The  protection 
of  the  negro  was  only  an  emana- 
tion from  that  principle  of  love 
which  seemed  to  govern  every 
action  and  every  thought;  a bright- 
er corruscation  of  that  light  which 
radiated  in  all  directions,  and 
spread  warmth  and  comfort  on  all 
within  its  rays.  He  lived  for 
others — he  died  for  himself,  to  en- 
joy, in  all  its  fulness,  the  heaven 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  real- 
ise on  earth,  by  following  the  foot- 
steps of  that  Saviour  on  whose 
atonement  he  entirely  rested  for 
salvation. 

In  his  domestic  life,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  was  playful  and  animated  to 
a degree  which  few  would  have 
supposed,  who  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  regard  him  only  as  the  leader 
of  the  religious  world.  He  was 
extremely  i'ond  of  children,  and 
would  enter  into  their  gambols 
with  the  gaiety  of  a school-boy. 
We  need  scarcely  add,  that  he  was 
the  idol  of  his  own.  Their  vene- 
ration, their  filial  attachment,  bor- 
dered on  enthusiasm;  their  hourly 
attendance  on  his  wants,  resembled 
the  maternal  anxiety  of  a widowed 
parent  for  an  only  child.  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  was  particularly  happy  in 
conversation:  his  memory  was 

richly  stored  with  classical  allu- 
sion; a natural  poetry  of  mind  con- 
stantly displayed  itself;  a me- 
lodious cadence  marked  every 
thought,  and  every  expression  of 
the  thought.  He  was  seldom  im- 
passioned; not  often  energetic;  but 
his  tones  were  mellifluous  and  per- 
suasive, exactly  according  with  the 
sentiment  they  conveyed.  Those 
who  studied  the  character  of  his 
elocution  in  public,  cannot  fail  to 
recognise  the  same  distinguishing 


traits  in  all  the  speeches  of  his 
latter  years. 

We  must  not  conclude  even 
these  lengthened  remarks  without 
noticing  his  religious  habits.  His 
attachment  to  the  Established 
Church  was  deep  and  inviolable; 
but  never  was  a churchman  less 
tainted  with  the  least  approach  to 
bigotry.  His  feelings  were  truly 
liberal.  We  recollect,  on  one  occa- 
sion, that  he  received  the  Sacra- 
ment in  a Dissenting  chapel:  a 
gentleman  had  expressed  some 
doubt  of  the  circumstance,  and 
Mr.  Wilberforce  was  asked  if  the 
report  was  true.  “ Yes,  my  dear,” 
he  answered  in  a tone  that  inti- 
mated surprise:  “ is  it  not  the 
church  of  God?” 

In  person  Mr.  Wilberforce  was 
not  calculated  to  excite  attention; 
but,  when  his  countenance  was  ani- 
mated by  conversation,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  features  was  very  strik- 
ing. An  admirable  likeness  of 
him,  though  inferior  as  a work  of 
art,  was  lately  painted  for  Sir  Ro- 
bert Inglis,  by  an  artist  of  the 
name  of  Richmond.  It  appeared 
in  the  late  exhibition. 

His  remains  are  interred  close 
to  those  of  Pitt  and  Canning.  It 
was  not  less  honourable  to  the  age 
than  to  his  memory,  to  witness 
men  of  every  rank,  and  every  party, 
joining  together  to  pay  the  last 
tribute  of  homage,  to  a man  whose 
title  to  public  gratitude  was  exclu- 
sively founded  upon  his  private 
worth  and  disinterested  services  to 
mankind. 

Oh!  may  I die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  may  my  last  end  be 
like  his! 


For  the  Christian  Advocate. 

CHESTERFIELD  AND  THE  APOSTLE 
PAUL. 

Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, in  1694.  After  having  finish- 
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ed  his  studies  at  Cambridge,  he 
travelled  through  Europe,  to  ac- 
quire that  ease  of  manner,  and 
those  worldly  accomplishments 
which,  through  the  whole  of  his 
life,  he  considered  as  the  chief 
good.  During  the  reign  of  George 
I.  he  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where  he  attracted  general 
attention  by  the  brilliancy  of  his 
eloquence.  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  became  a member  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  from  thence 
he  passed  through  a series  of  the 
most  distinguished  offices;  he  was 
ambassador  to  the  Hague,  minis- 
ter of  state,  and  Lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  In  1748,  he  retired  from 
political  life,  to  terminate  his  days 
in  happiness  and  repose;  but  he 
enjoyed  neither  of  these  in  his 
retreat,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 
After  much  suffering,  he  died  in 
1773,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 

Among  the  writings  of  Chester- 
field, those  which  pourtray  him 
the  most  exactly,  and  which  show 
us  the  man  in  his  most  melancholy 
moments,  are  his  letters  to  his 
son,  concerning  which  his  cotem- 
porary, Johnson,  remarked,  “ they 
teach  the  morals  of  a prostitute, 
and  recommend  the  manners  of  a 
dancing-master.”  In  his  Chroni- 
cles of  the  Kings  of  England , he 
gives  a burlesque  imitation  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Bible. 

Now  this  man,  celebrated  by  his 
birth  and  his  talents;  this  man, 
whose  name  was  famous  for  al- 
most a century,  through  the  whole 
of  Europe;  this  man,  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  made  the  follow- 
ing painful  confession.  “ I have 
passed  through  the  tedious  mono- 
tony of  business  and  pleasure;  I 
have  known  all  the  enjoyments  of 
the  world,  and  acknowledge  their 
vanity;  there  is  not  one  which  I 
could  again  desire  to  enjoy:  in 
considering  them  as  nothing,  I 
esteem  them  at  their  true  value: 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  them, 
judge  amiss;  they  see  them  only 
from  without,  and  are  dazzled;  I 


have  been  behind  the  scenes,  and 
have  examined  the  half  rotten 
cords  which  move  the  brilliant 
machine;  I have  seen  and  smelt 
the  candles  which  illuminate  the 
picture,  regarded  by  the  ignorant 
crowd  with  so  much  envy.  When 
I reflect  on  all  that  I have  heard, 
on  all  that  I have  seen,  and  on  all 
that  I have  done,  I can  scarcely 
realize  that  all  these  worldly  com- 
motions and  v'orldly  pleasures 
have  had  a real  existence.  It 
sometimes  seems  to  me,  that  I 
have  taken  opium,  and  afterwards 
to  have  dreamed  all  these  things. 
Nothing  could  tempt  me  again  to 
be  intoxicated  with  this  deceitful 
cup,  and  again  dream  this  hollow 
and  spiritless  vision.  Should  I 
say  that  I have  supported  and  still 
continue  to  support  this  miserable 
condition  with  that  resignation  and 
self-denial  which  is  so  much  the 
boast  of  those  who  have  run  a ca- 
reer scarcely  equal  to  mine,  I 
should  lie.  I support  this  wretch- 
edness because  1 must,  and  be- 
cause I cannot  change  it.  From 
henceforth  all  my  endeavours  will 
be  to  kill  time,  which  has  become 
my  most  implacable  enemy.  I 
have  determined  to  occupy  the 
rest  of  my  journey  by  sleeping  in 
my  carriage.” 

The  apostle  Paul,  who  had  pass- 
ed his  life  in  every  kind  of  fatigue 
and  painful  labours;  who  had  en- 
dured watching,  hunger,  thirst, 
cold  and  nakedness;  who  had  been 
exposed  to  a thousand  dangers, 
and  to  the  most  bitter  trials;  who 
had  been  shipwrecked,  and  passed 
years  in  chains;  who  had  been 
beaten  with  rods,  stoned  and  hunt- 
ed as  a criminal;  who  had  suffered 
so  much  that  he  could  say,  “ / die 
daily,” — This  apostle,  about  the 
close  of  his  life,  addressed  to  his 
beloved  Timothy  these  sublime 
words.  “ I am  now  ready  to  be 
offered,  and  the  time  of  my  de- 
parture is  at  hand;  1 have  fought 
a good  fight,  I have  finished  my 
course,  I have  kept  the  faith;  hence- 
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forth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a 
crown  of  righteousness  which  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall 
give  me  at  that  day;  and  not  to  me 
only,  but  unto  all  them  also,  that 
love  his  appearing.”  (2  Tim.  iv. 
6—8.) 

Why,  dear  reader,  were  the 
last  words  of  Chesterfield  so  mark- 
ed with  melancholy  and  desola- 
tion? Why  were  those  of  St.  Paul 
so  full  of  peace  and  joy  and  hope? 
Chesterfield  was  a philosopher — 
Paul  was  a Christian — Paul  was  a 
faithful  disciple  of  his  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. — Imitate 
not,  I pray  you;  imitate  not,  the 
example  of  the  English  moralist; 
do  not  kill  your  time,  nor  sleep  to 
the  end  of  your  journey;  but  ra- 
ther watch  and  pray;  finish  your 
course  in  the  faith;  and  the  Lord 
will  give  to  you  eternal  life — to 
you  and  to  all  them  also  who  love 
his  appearance. — 4 T ranslated  from 
the  Archives  du  Christianisme,  for 
Sept.  1833.] 


TI1E  PAGANISM  OF  POPERY. 

It  has  often  and  justly  been  re- 
marked, that  a part  of  the  Popish 
ritual  has  been  derived  from  Pa- 
gan superstition.  One  instance  of 
this  kind  we  find  mentioned  by 
Pictfit  in  his  Christian  Theology 
(Book  xii.  Chap.  22),  when  show- 
ing that  no  kind  of  meat  or  drink 
is  prohibited  to  Christians  in  the 
New  Testament;  but  that  every 
thing  of  this  kind  is  an  unauthor- 
ized restraint  on  Christian  liberty. 
Having  quoted,  as  directly  in 
point,  as  unquestionably  it  is, 
what  the  apostle  says,  1 Tim.  iv. 
1 — 5,  he  remarks  in  a note,  that 
“ Some  have  thought*  that  the 
‘ doctrine  of  devils,’  mentioned  in 
this  passage  by  the  apostle,  points 
to  the  opinion  of  certain  Gentiles 

* The  learned  Joseph  Meets  is  roforrod 
to  u favouring  this  opinion. 


touching  their  Demons;  and  who 
thought  that  Demons  ought  to 
have  a place  in  the  Christian  sys- 
tem. Among  the  Pagans,  Demons 
were  inferior  deities,  who  had  a 
middle  place  between  their  su- 
preme Gods  and  men — This  is 
taught  by  Plato  in  his  Symposi- 
acks.  These  Demons  were  nothing 
more  than  the  souls  of  illustrious 
men,  who  after  death,  according 
to  the  pagan  sentiment,  became 
deified,  as  we  learn  from  the  re- 
presentations of  Hesiod  and  Plato: 
And  they  honoured  these  Demons 
by  making  images  of  them,  and 
by  erecting  and  adorning  temples 
to  their  honour.  Now,  who  sees 
not,  that  this  is  a very  near  ap- 
proach to  the  Theology  of  those 
who  believe  that  angels  and  saints 
are  our  mediators,  and  who  render 
them  religious  worship.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  St.  Paul  here  predicts 
what  has  actually  taken  place  in 
the  Roman  Communion;  for  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  we  find  in 
that  Communion,  not  only  a pro- 
hibition of  marriage,  and  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  food,  but  also  an 
established  worship  of  beatified 
spirits,  who  are  regarded  as  Me- 
diators between  men  and  God:  just 
as  the  Pagans  believed  that  the 
souls  of  their  heroes,  whom  they 
called  Demons,  performed  the 
same  office." 

We  shall  just  add,  that  Pictfit 
states,  that  “ the  authors  of  a New 
Testament,  printed  at  Bourdeaux 
in  the  year  1686,  have  dared  to  in- 
sert these  words — ‘ The  Spirit  saith, 
that  in  the  last  times  some  shall  se- 
parate themselves  from  the  Roman 
faith , yielding  themselves  to  spirits 
of  error,  and  to  doctrines  taught  by 
devils,  condemning  the  sacrament  of 
marriage , and  abstinence  from  ali- 
ments which  God  has  created’  ” — We 
have  lately  seen  a long  enumera- 
tion of  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, made  by  Popish  authors. 
Wc  wonder  if  this  Bourdeaux 
New  Testament  is  one  of  them. 
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The  evil  exposed  in  the  follow- 
ing Dialogue,  taken  from  the  Ver- 
mont Chronicle,  is  one  of  a very 
insidious  character;  and  as  it  seems 
to  be  diffusing  itself  widely  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  we  request 
our  readers  to  give  to  the  subject 
of  the  Dialogue,  and  to  all  sub- 
jects of  a kindred  character,  a 
very  serious  consideration. 

A DIALOGUE. 

It  often  happens  that  members 
of  a church,  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  their  pastor,  instead  of  going 
to  him  with  their  complaints  and 
difficulties,  make  them  known  to 
some  neighbouring  minister,  as  if 
they  would  enlist  his  feelings  in 
their  grievances,  and  so  be  able  to 
employ  his  influence  in  a party 
against  their  pastor.  In  a case  of 
this  kind,  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  occurred  between 
a deacon  of  one  church,  and  a mi- 
nister of  a neighbouring  parish, 
at  an  accidental  interview. 

Deac.  I have  been  thinking, 
Rev.  Sir,  for  some  time,  that  I 
should  like  to  talk  with  you  about 
our  minister,  and  see  what  you 
think  we  had  better  do.  Things 
don’t  seem  to  go  very  well  with 
us,  and  we  have  so  many  difficul- 
ties, that  I do  not  know  what  we 
can  do. 

Min.  What  are  your  difficulties, 
or  to  whom  do  they  relate? 

Deac.  They  are  mostly  about 
our  minister,  because  his  preach- 
ing does  not  seem  to  have  much 
effect.  Hardly  any  thing  is  doing 
among  us,  and  we  feel  as  if  we 
needed  different  kind  of  preaching. 

Min.  Is  the  dissatisfaction  ge- 
neral among  the  members  of  the 
church,  or  is  it  only  with  a few 
individuals? 

Deac.  I do  not  know  how  exten- 
sive it  is;  I have  spoken  to  several 
about  it,  who  seem  to  feel  as  I do. 

Min.  I hope  you  are  not  trying 
to  excite  uneasiness  among  the 
brethren. 


Deac.  O no,  Sir,  I am  always  for 
peace,  and  busy  to  know  if  there 
are  any  difficulties,  in  order  to 
have  them  healed. 

Min.  What  is  the  difficulty  with 
your  minister?  Does  he  preach 
false  doctrine,  or  does  not  his  life 
correspond  with  his  preaching? 
Or  is  he  worldly  minded,  and  neg- 
ligent of  some  of  the  important 
duties  of  his  office? 

Deac.  I believe  he  preaches  the 
truth,  and  he  seems  to  be  a good 
man,  and  always  at  his  post;  but 
somehow  his  preaching  has  not 
much  influence  upon  us,  and  I 
reckon  we  want  a different  kind  of 
a man  to  wake  us  up,  and  keep  us 
prosperous. 

Min.  Does  your  minister  hold 
occasional  meetings  on  week-days, 
and  have  you  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending them? 

Deac.  He  holds  several  meetings 
during  the  week,  but  many  of  them 
have  got  to  be  rather  thin  and  ra- 
ther cold,  so  that  I have  not  been 
to  them  much  lately.  They  were 
for  a while  very  interesting.  Every 
Christian  was  ready  to  take  a part, 
and  they  were  well  attended. 

Alin.  Did  your  minister  then  do 
more  in  these  meetings  than  he 
does  now?  or  was  he  more  punc- 
tual to  attend? 

Deac.  No  Sir,  he  had  hardly  an 
opportunity  to  say  any  thing,  there 
were  so  many  ready  to  speak;  but 
now  he  has  it  most  all  to  do  him- 
self. 

Min.  Did  your  meetings  grow 
cold  as  long  as  the  brethren  punc- 
tually attended,  and  were  ready  to 
take  a part? 

Deac.  No  Sir,  but  one  after  an- 
other of  the  brethren  neglected 
them,  and  they  dwindled  away. 

Alin.  And  you  have  left  them 
now,  you  say,  and  thus  you  have 
shown  your  willingness  that  they 
should  grow  cold  and  dwindle 
away.  Why  do  you  blame  your 
minister  for  this? 

Deac.  I did  not  mean  to  blame 
him  for  this  particularly;  but  his 
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labours  are  not  generally  interest- 
ing, and  I have  thought  it  would 
be  as  well  to  have  him  dismissed. 
We  have  heard  him  so  much  per- 
haps some  other  man  would  have 
more  effect  upon  us. 

Min.  Does  he  not  exhort  you  to 
be  up  and  doing,  and  clearly  point 
out  your  duty,  urging  you  to  be 
faithful  in  general  and  specific  du- 
ties? May  not  the  fault  be  in  you? 
You  know  that  good  seed,  even  if 
it  be  well  sown,  will  not  bring 
forth  much  fruit  on  bad  ground. 

Deac.  I do  not  know  but  I am 
out  of  the  way  some,  hut  I wish  to 
do  what  is  for  the  best;  and  I think 
I should  feel  better  if  we  had  a 
different  kind  of  a minister. 

Min.  Well,  Deacon,  1 cannot 
stop  long,  but  I must  tell  you,  that 
I am  afraid  you  are  in  a worse 
state  yourself  than  you  are  aware 
of.  Your  minister  may  be  out  of 
the  way.  I do  not  wish  to  pass 
judgment  upon  him  now.  But 
having  been  labouring  in  the  gos- 
pel many  years,  I want  to  tell  you 
the  result  of  some  of  my  observa- 
tion. I have  always  noticed,  that 
those  who  felt  much  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion — who  in  any  way 
evinced  much  zeal  and  devotedness 
to  the  cause,  were  punctual  in  at- 
tendance on  religious  meetings. 
No  trifling  consideration  would 
keep  them  away.  They  feel  a re- 
sponsibility about  them,  and  make 
their  calculations  accordingly. — 
How  can  a minister  make  a good 


conference  alone?  And  to  whom 
must  he  look  for  help?  Your  ne- 
glect of  meetings  indicates  some- 
thing bad  in  your  heart. 

I have  noticed  also,  that  Chris- 
tians who  appear  to  be  in  a good 
state,  are  more  apt  to  find  fault 
with  themselves  than  with  their 
minister  or  their  brethren,  unless 
they  are  notoriously  out  of  the 
way.  As  they  grow  cold  and 
worldly,  they  begin  to  find  fault 
with  one  another. 

Your  difficulties  may  arise  from 
expecting  of  your  minister  what 
no  minister  can  do.  Christians 
grow  and  flourish,  not  by  what  is 
done  for  them,  but  by  what  they 
do  themselves.  It  is  the  office  of 
the  minister  to  point  out  their  du- 
ties and  urge  them  to  perform 
them;  and  in  the  performance  of 
these  duties  they  gain  life  and 
strength.  If  you  give  no  heed  to 
the  admonition  of  your  minister,  if 
you  will  not  perform  the  duties 
which  he  urges  upon  you,  of 
course  you  will  not  be  profited  by 
his  labours.  The  preaching  of  an 
angel  from  heaven  would  not  profit 
you,  if  you  persisted  in  the  neglect 
of  the  manifest  duties  of  your  pro- 
fession. I would  advise  you  now 
to  go  home,  and  go  to  labouring 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  as  one 
who  must  give  an  account  of  him- 
self to  God — labour  and  pray  for 
the  salvation  of  your  people,  and 
see  if  your  difficulties  will  not  va- 
nish away  speedily.  Farewell. 


Letters  to  Presbyterians,  on  the 
Present  Crisis  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States.  By 
Samuel  Miller,  D.D.  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church 
Government  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton. 

(Continued  from  page  465.) 

From  the  time  when  the  discor- 
dant Synods  were  united  (1 7S7), till 


the  formation  of  the  General  As- 
sembly (1788),  there  was  no  such 
struggle  between  Congregational- 
ism and  Presbyterianism  as  to  agi- 
tate the  church  at  large,  or  to  pro- 
duce ardent  or  protracted  contro- 
versy in  the  Supreme  Judicatory. 
Presbyterianism  was  too  dominant 
to  admit  of  much  opposition;  al- 
though there  were  occasionally 
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some  indications  of  reluctance  to 
submit  to  its  strictness,  which  we 
should  willingly  notice,  if  we  had 
not  already  extended  this  part  of 
our  review  far  beyond  our  first 
intention.  We  must,  however,  not 
omit  to  remark  on  one  occurrence; 
the  first  aspect  of  which  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  it  would  be 
likely  to  introduce  the  old  leaven 
of  Congregationalism  into  the 
Presbyterian  church;  and  yet  it 
appears  to  have  had  the  directly 
opposite  tendency — At  the  close  of 
the  sessions  of  the  Synod,  in  the 
year  1766,  we  find  this  record — 

“ An  overture  was  brought  in  to  endoa- 
vour  to  obtain  some  correspondence  be- 
tween this  Synod  and  the  Consociated 
churches  in  Connecticut.  A copy  of  a let- 
ter to  them  was  also  read  aad  approved, 
and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  John  Ewing,  Pa- 
trick Alison  and  the  Moderator,  [Elihu 
Spencer]  are  desired  to  present  this  letter, 
and  confer  with  our  Brethren  on  this  affair: 
And  in  caso  it  shall  seem  meet  to  our 
Reverend  Brethren  to  attend  to  this  our 
proposal,  so  far  as  to  appoint  Commission- 
ers from  their  body,  wo  appoint  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Alison,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Timo- 
thy Jones,  Win.  Tennent,  John  Rodgers, 
Elisha  Kont,  John  Smith,  John  Blair  and 
Samuel  Buel,  to  meet  with  them  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  Rev.  Brethren  of 
Connecticut  shall  agree — Mr.  Rodgers  is 
appointed  to  give  the  Committee  notice  of 
what  the  Associated  Brethren  will  do  re- 
lating to  this  affair." 

In  consequence  of  the  foregoing 
overture,  a Convention  was  form- 
ed, between  “ Delegates  from  the 
several  Associations  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  the  Rev.  Committee  of 
the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Phi- 
ladelphia,” (so  the  Convention  are 
styled  in  their  first  minute)  which 
was  continued  for  ten  successive 
years,  and  appears  to  have  been 
well  attended  by  both  the  contract- 
ing parties.  The  first  meeting 
took  place  at  Elizabeth  Town,  N. 
J.,  and  the  subsequent  meetings 
were  held,  alternately,  one  year 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod, 
and  the  next  within  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut.  The  professed  de- 
sign of  the  Convention  is  stated  in 


the  minutes  of  the  first  meeting  as 
follows — 

“ A Plak  of  Union  humbly  proposed  to 
the  Commissioners  from  the  Consociated 
Churches  in  Connecticut  and  the  United 
Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
met  at  Elizabeth  Town,  Nov.  5th,  J7U6. 

“ 1st.  That  a General  Convention  be 
formed  of  the  Pastors  of  the  Congrega- 
tional, Consociated,  and  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  North  America,  consisting  of 
Delegates  from  each  of  their  respective 
Bodies,  to  meet  annually,  or  us  often  a* 
it  may  be  thought  necessary  And  that 
the  first  General  Convention  be  held  at 
New  Haven,  the  day  after  their  next  pub- 
lick  Commencement,  which  will  be  the 
10th  day  of  Sept.  1767. 

“ 2d.  That  this  General  Convention 
shall  not  be  invested  with,  nor  shall  it  at 
any  time  hereafter,  assume  any  Power, 
Dominion,  Jurisdiction,  or  Authority  over 
tho  Churchos  or  Pastors,  or  any  Church 
or  Pastor ; nor  shall  any  counsel  or  ad- 
vice he  asked  or  given  in  this  General  Con- 
venlion,  relative  to  any  internal  Debates 
subsisting , or  that  may  subsist , in  any  if 
these  Bodies  thus  united.  And  it  is  par- 
ticularly agreed  that  the  Congregational, 
Consociated  and  Presbyterian  Churches 
shall  subsist  entire  and  independent  of 
each  other,  notwithstanding  this  Union, re- 
taining their  peculiar  Usages  and  Forms 
of  Government,  nor  shall  ever  any  at- 
tempt be  made  nor  any  authority,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  be  U6cd  by  this  Ge- 
neral Convention  to  change  or  assimilate 
the  same. 

“itdly.  That  the  genera!  design  of 
this  Convention  be,  to  gain  information  of 
the  Publick  State  of  this  United  Cause 
and  interest — to  collect  accounts  relating 
thereto;  to  unite  our  endeavours  and 
councils  for  spreading  the  Gospel  and 
preserving  the  religious  liberties  of  oat 
Churches ; to  diffuse  harmony  and  keep 
up  a Correspondence  throughout  this 
United  Body,  and  with  oar  Frienda  abroad 
— to  recommend,  cultivate  and  preserve 
Loyalty  and  Allegiance  to  the  King's  Ma- 
jesty— and  also  to  address  the  King  or  the 
King’s  Ministers  from  lime  to  time  with 
assurances  of  the  unshaken  loyalty  of 
the  Pastors  comprehended  in  this  Union 
and  the  Churches  under  their  care,  and 
to  vindicate  them  if  unjustly  aspersed. 

“4lh.  That  summary  Accounts  of  all 
the  Informations  and  Transactions  in  this 
General  Convention  be  from  time  to 
time  duly  transmitted  to  all  the  Associ- 
ations, Presbyteries,  or  any  other  bodies 
that  shall  accede  to,  or  be  included  in 
thia  union. 

“ It  ia  also  agreed  that  Letters  ho  wrote 
to  the  Rev.  the  Ministers  of  the  Congre- 
gational and  Piesbyterian  Churches  oftbe 
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Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and 
Rhode  Island  Governments,  informing 
them  what  we  have  done  at  this  General 
Convention,  and  inviting  them  in  the 
warmest  manner,  to  meet  us  by  proper  De- 
legates at  New  Haven,  on  the  day  agreed 
on. 

11  As  also  that  letters  of  the  same  na- 
ture and  tenor  be  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Bre- 
thren of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Churches  in 
the  Provinces  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
aod  Pennsylvania  ; and  Mr.  Bellamy,  Mr. 
Beaty,  and  Mr.  McWhorter  are  desired  to 
prepare  a draught  of  said  letter  to  be 
brought  in  to-morrow  morning — and  inas- 
much as  there  are  three  Associations  in 
Connecticut,  who  are  not  represented  in 
Convention — Mr.  Sproat  is  desired  to 
communicate  a copy  of  this  plan — to  the 
Moderators  of  the  two  Associations  of 
New  Loudon  County,  and  Mr.  Newell  is 
desired  to  communicate  one  to  the  Mode- 
rator and  the  Association  of  Wendham." 

From  barely  reading  the  fore- 
going articles  and  statements,  one 
would  suppose  that  measures  for 
the  promotion  of  religion  in  gene- 
ral, without  any  direct  regard  to 
denominational  or  sectarian  inte- 
rests, were  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  framers  of  “ the  Plan  of  Uni- 
on.” Nor  can  we  pretend  to  say 
how  much,  or  how  little,  of  such 
views  and  expectations  occupied 
the  minds  of  the  parties  concerned. 
But  it  would  seem,  from  the  se- 
quel, that  what  was  intended  by 
“ the  united  cause,”  mentioned  in 
the  third  article,  was,  the  preven- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  an  Ame- 
rican Episcopate  in  the  British  Co- 
lonies; for  to  this  single  object  all 
the  doings  of  the  Convention  were 
in  fact  directed.  An  episcopal  esta- 
blishment had,  at  that  time,  an  im- 
portant bearingon  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberties  of  the  country,  w hich 
cannot,  at  present,  be  easily  esti- 
mated. We  shall  only  say,  its  sup- 
posed tendency  was  such,  that  the 
legislatures  and  leading  men,  even 
of  the  colonies  where  the  Church 
of  England  was  established  by  law, 
were  its  decided  opposers — Need 
we  add  our  unqualified  admission, 
that  Episcopacy  at  present  is,  in 
every  civil  view,  free  from  all  ob- 
jections? 

It  does  not  appear  that  any 

Ch.  Jdv.—Yoi..  XI. 


of  the  other  denominations  that 
were  invited  to  take  part  in 
the  Convention,  acceded  to  the 
proposal.  The  Presbyterians  and 
the  Congregationalists  of  Connec- 
ticut were  the  only  active  parties, 
although  others  certainly  wished 
them  success;  and  the  Convention 
was  kept  up  with  spirit,  till  the 
declaration  of  American  Indepen- 
dence, in  July  1776,  put  an  end 
to  all  fear  of  British  court  influ- 
ence on  the  religious  and  civil  li- 
berties of  the  Anglo-Americans; 
and  then  the  Convention  ceased  as 
a matter  of  course. 

But  we  should  not  have  intro- 
duced the  notice  of  this  Convention 
at  all,  had  it  not  been  to  our  pur- 
pose to  draw  the  special  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  second  article 
of  the  “ Plan”— which  we  entreat 
every  reader  to  read  carefully,  and 
read  again,  and  remember  what  he 
reads.  This  article,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  had  a great  influ- 
ence in  guarding  our  church  from 
the  intrusions  of  Congregational- 
ism, during  the  ten  years  that  the 
Convention  existed;  for  the  whole 
proceedings  of  the  Convention 
were  annually  transmitted  to  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  as  well  as  to  the  General 
Association  of  Connecticut,  and  it 
is  repeatedly  recorded  that  from 
both  these  bodies  the  doings  of  the 
Convention  met  with  good  accept- 
ance. Thus  this  second  article  of 
the  Convention  was  made  to  look 
both  parlies  constantly  in  the  face, 
and  to  warn  them  mutually,  not 
to  invade  the  “ peculiar  Usages 
and  Forms  of  government  of  each 
other,”  nor  to  make  any  attempt, 
“ directly  or  indirectly,  to  change 
or  assimilate  the  same.”  Why, 
alas!  was  not  this  very  article,  in- 
tolidem  verbis,  inserted  in  the  plan  of 
intercourse  formed  between  these 
same  churches  and  the  General 
Assembly,  at  a later  period.  It 
ought  to  have  been  entered,  in  the 
most  conspicuous  manner,  on  the 
records  of  both  the  contracting 
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parties.  Had  this  been  done,  it 
might  possibly  have  prevented 
that  Congregatiotialising  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  which  has 
been  going  forward,  “with  a step 
as  steady  as  time,”  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  The  truth  is,  that 
when  the  conventional  article  was 
formed,  both  the  parties  concern- 
ed were  awake,  and  when  the  lat- 
ter plan  was  adopted,  one  of  them 
at  least,  was  asleep.  When  the 
second  article  of  the  “ Plan”  was 
agreed  to  in  the  Convention,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  balance  of  apprehension  that 
“ usages  and  forms  of  government” 
might  be  meddled  with  and  im- 
paired, was  weightily  on  the  side 
of  the  Congregationalists.  The 
lines  that  we  have  caused  to  be 
rinted  in  Italics  were  not  in  the 
rst  draught  of  the  articles,  made 
and  adopted  at  Elizabethtown,  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Conven- 
tion. They  were  added  the  next 
year,  when  the  meeting  was  held 
at  New  Haven,  and  the  record  of 
the  addition  is  as  follows — “ After 
some  particular  conference  upon 
the  Plan  of  Union  drawn  up  in 
November  last,  it  was  agreed  by 
this  Board  that  the  following  ad- 
dition be  made  to  the  2d  article; 
viz.  immediately  after  the  words, 
‘ nor  any  other  church  or  Pastor,’ 
these  words  ‘ nor  shall  any  counsel 
or  advice  be  asked  or  given  in 
this  General  Convention,  relative 
to  any  internal  debates  subsisting, 
or  that  may  subsist,  in  any  of  these 
Bodies.”  Here  surely  is  the  evi- 
dence of  extreme  sensitiveness,  on 
the  subject  of  interference.  On 
which  side  was  it  found?  We  have 
neither  evidence  nor  belief  that 
it  was  on  the  side  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians. All  their  “ internal  de- 
bates” had  been  settled,  and  they 
had  been  going  on  in  uncommon 
peace  and  harmony  for  ten  years; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  articles  as  they  were  first 
formed  at  Elizabethtown.  On  the 


other  side,  we  learn  from  Trum- 
bull’s History  of  Connecticut, 
Vol.  II.,  Book  II.,  Chap.  XXV., 
that  not  long  before  this  period, 
one  of  the  most  unhappy  contro- 
versies that  ever  distracted  and 
rent  the  churches  of  Connecticut 
had  taken  place,  and  its  effects 
must  still,  in  some  measure,  have 
been  felt;  and  we  know  from  our 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  au- 
thor of  the  history,  (whom  we 
never  think  of  without  love  and  ve- 
neration) that,  bringing  with  him 
into  his  old  age  the  feelings  more 
generally  prevalent  in  Connecticut 
in  his  younger  years,  he  cherished 
an  extreme  jealousy  that  Presbyte- 
rianism would  prevail  over  Con- 
gregationalism in  his  native  state: 
Nor  at  that  time  did  this  seem  to 
be  altogether  an  unfounded  fear; 
although  no  efforts  to  make  pro- 
selytes to  Presbyterianism,  so  fat 
as  known  to  us,  were  ever  made 
by  those  who  professed  it.  But 
tempora  mutantur — Congregation- 
alism has  gained  the  ascendant; 
and  although  all  that  is  contained 
in  the  article  we  consider  was  cer- 
tainly implied,  notwithstanding 
the  expression  of  it  was  unhap- 
pily omitted  in  the  plan  of  inter- 
course now  existing,  there  are 
some  who  can  trespass  on  all 
the  usages  and  forms  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  and  boast  of  the 
exploit  after  it  has  been  per- 
formed. We  cannot  help  think- 
ing here  of  a tale,  which  every 
body  has  heard.  The  tale  says, 
that  a cunning  farmer  once  said  to 
a lawyer — f*  My  bull  has  gored  and 
killed  your  cow;  pray  Sir,  vrhat 
does  the  law  say  in  such  a caser 
The  case  is  a plain  one,  said  the 
lawyer — You  must  make  good  all 
damages.  Well,  said  the  wily 
farmer,  on  better  recollection, 
find  the  fact  is,  that  it  was  your 
bull  that  gored  and  killed  my  c°w 
*— Ah!  said  the  sagacious  jurist, 
that,  Sir,  is  a very  different  case 
— entirely  a different  case,  Sir. 
Now,  if  any  one  is  at  a loss  for  the 
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full  application  of  this  tale  to  the 
matter  in  hand,  let  him  only  com- 
pare the  article  of  the  Convention 
to  which  we  have  repeatedly  re- 
ferred, with  the  minutes  of  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  of  the  Presbyteri- 
an church  for  a number  of  years 
past;  and  especially  with  those  of 
1831,  on  a motion  made  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  letters  under  review; 
and  let  him  not  forget  to  read  the 
extract  made  from  the  letter  of  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Bacon,  of  New  Haven, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  Chris- 
tian Advocate  for  January,  1832, 
and  then  the  exact  applicability  of 
our  tale  will  be  seen  at  once. 

The  predominancy  of  strict 
Presbyterianism  in  the  highest  ju- 
dicatory of  our  church,  for  a se- 
ries of  years  before  the  formation 
of  our  present  constitution,  was 
greatly  favoured  by  the  coming  of 
Dr.  Witherspoon  to  this  country 
in  1768,  and  the  influence  which 
he  subsequently  possessed  in  all  the 
church  courts  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  That  influence  was  great- 
er than  can  now  be  well  under- 
stood. He  has  himself  assigned  a 
part  of  the  cause,  in  a published 
letter  to  a friend  in  Scotland — It 
was,  as  he  states,  the  great  respect 
and  reverence  which  was  then  felt 
in  the  British  colonies,  for  men 
who  came  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  who  had  possessed  a 
known  influence  there.  This,  with 
the  Doctor’s  admitted  and  com- 
manding talents,  and  his  perfect 
familiarity  with  the  principles  and 
proceedings  of  church  courts  in 
Scotland,  rendered  his  opinions  in 
presbytery  and  in  the  General  Sy- 
nod all  but  oracular.  His  influ- 
ence afterwards  was  also  in  some 
measure  increased,  by  the  high 
standing  he  had  held  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  of  which  he 
was  a member  at  the  declaration 
of  our  national  Independence,  and 
of  which  he  was  known  to  have 
been  a decided  advocate — Another 
circumstance  contributed  to  the 
same  effect.  He  was  not  only  the 


President  of  the  college  of  New 
Jersey,  but  the  professor  of  Di- 
vinity in  the  institution,  and  in 
that  character  delivered  lectures 
on  Theology  to  many  who  speedily 
became  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
after  having  imbibed  his  senti- 
ments in  regard  both  to  doctrine 
and  church  government.  He  said 
to  the  present  writer,  on  coming 
out  of  the  General  Assembly,  af- 
ter an  adjournment  in  1790 — “ You 
cannot  know  how  much  pleasure 
it  gives  me,  when  I look  round  on 
the  Assembly,  and  see,  as  I do, 
that  a decided  majority  of  all  the 
members  present  are  not  only 
alumni  of  our  college,  but  haye 
been  my  own  pupils” — No  other 
man  had  as  much  influence  as  he, 
in  forming  the  present  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

To  these  auspicious  circum- 
stances, under  favour  of  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church,  it  is  to  be 
attributed,  that  after  three  years 
serious  deliberation,  and  twice 
sending  down  to  all  the  Presbyte- 
ries a draught  of  what  was  in  con- 
templation, the  present  Standards 
of  doctrine,  government,  and  the 
directory  for  worship  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church — Standards  pure- 
ly Presbyterian  in  all  their  parts 
and  in  every  feature — were  adopt- 
ed, ratified,  and  published,  by  the 
General  Synod  of  1788.  One  Pres- 
bytery, that  of  SufTolk,  on  Long 
Island,  reluctated,  and  even  re- 
quested to  withdraw.  It  was  com- 
posed chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  of 
members  from  New  England,  who 
no  doubt  were  imbued  with  Con- 
gregational predilections.  But 
they  at  length  came  in,  with  appa- 
rent cheerfulness  and  cordiality. 
An  influential  member,  also,  of  the 
committee  by  whom  the  first 
draught  was  made,  transmitted  a 
noted  letter  to  the  adopting  Synod. 
The  letter  we  have  not  seen,  but 
have  understood  that  it  contained 
some  anti-presbyterial  objections 
to  the  Constitution,  while  it  was 
yet  under  discussion;  but  after  be- 
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ing  read,  the  letter  was  laid  on  the 
table,  and  no  intimation  appears 
on  the  record  that  it  was  after- 
wards taken  up. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  after 
the  formation  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, before  those  measures  be- 
gan to  be  taken,  which  have  is- 
sued in  the  deplorable  amalgama- 
tion of  Congregationalism  and 
Presbyterianism,  which  we  now 
witness;  and  the  very  first  of  these 
measures — it  is  acknowledged  with 
deep  regret — was  adopted  on  a 
motion  made  in  the  Assembly  of 
1790,  by  the  present  writer.  Young 
and  inexperienced,  and  from  early 
associations  rather  partial  to  some 
Congregational  notions  and  forms, 
(a  partiality  of  which,  two  years 
afterwards,  he  was  effectually 
cured  by  a journey  through  New 
England) — he  proposed  that  plan 
of  intercourse  with  the  churches 
of  Connecticut  which,  with  some 
modifications  subsequently  made, 
still  exists.  This  was  done  from 
having  heard,  by  report,  of  the 
good  effects  which  had  resulted 
from  the  Convention,  of  which 
the  plan  and  principles  have  alrea- 
dy been  exhibited.  It  is,  however, 
but  justice  to  the  author  of  this 
motion,  and 'to  those  who  voted 
for  a renewal  of  the  intercourse, 
(and  it  is  believed  the  vote  of  the 
Assembly  was  unanimous)  to  say, 
that  it  was  fully  understood,  that 
there  should  be  no  interference  of 
the  corresponding  churches  with 
the  distinctive  forms  and  usages  of 
each  other;  but  that  each  should 
retain  their  own  system,  pure  and 
entire,  without  molestation  or  so- 
licitation from  the  other.  Nor 
was  there,  at  that  time,  the  glaring 
discordance  between  the  doctri- 
nal standards  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  the  tenets  of  a large 
portion  of  the  clergy  and  churches 
of  Connecticut,  which  is  now  no- 
toriously the  fact — Hopkinsianism 
was  yet  in  the  bud,  for  its  author 
had  not  published  his  system;  and 
the  known  dogmas  of  his  school 


were  viewed  as  crude  notions, 
which  were  not  expected  to  obtain 
an  extensive  prevalence— The  abo- 
minations of  Pelagianism  were 
then  entirely  unknown  in  the  Ame- 
rican church;  except  so  far  as  they 
were  connected  with  Unitarianism, 
which  was  beginning  to  be  che- 
rished, although  not  generally 
avowed,  but  rather  studiously  con- 
cealed, by  a number  both  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  in  the  town  of 
Boston  and  its  vicinity. 

When  the  door  was  once  opened 
for  intercourse,  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore it  was  successively  entered  by 
the  churches  of  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and 
others,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  As- 
sembly’s Digest,  page  292-312.  In 
1801,  “A  plan  of  union  between 
Presbyterians  and  Congregational- 
ists  in  the  new  settlements”  was 
adopted.  By  this  plan, amalgama- 
tion was  organized  systematically, 
by  the  highest  judicatory  of  the 
church;  and  for  a series  of  years 
this  arrangement  brought  into  the 
General  Assembly,  in  place  of 
Presbyterian  elders,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  constitution,  a number 
of  Committee  men,  and  some  who 
did  not  even  possess  that  character. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  church,  especially  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  country,  and 
the  comparative  facility  of  obtain- 
ing Congregational  ministers  from 
New’  England,  contrasted  with  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  them  in  the 
Presbyterian  church,  brought  in  a 
large  number  of  pastors,  of  Con- 
gregational education  and  partial- 
ities; some  of  whom  were  permit- 
ted to  be  enrolled  in  presbyteries 
without  even  a formal  adoption  of 
the  Standards  of  the  church.  The 
criminal  desire  of  having  a large 
church,  rather  than  a pure  and 
harmonious  one,  seemed  to  obtain 
a general  prevalence;  so  that  an 
offered  addition  of  members  and 
territory  was  too  readily  accepted, 
without  examining  into  the  fitness 
of  the  proposed  auxiliaries,  or  as- 
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sociates,  to  be  admitted  to  the  pri- 
vileges and  immunities  which  were 
conceded  to  them. 

Missionary  and  educational  asso- 
ciations, moreover,  had  much  influ- 
ence, in  giving  the  present  Congre- 
gational complexion  and  character 
to  the  Presbyterian  church.  We 
mistake  greatly,  if  it  was  not  the 
fond  desire  of  some,  and  we  think 
of  many,  that  all  foreign  missions, 
so  far  at  least  as  the  Congregation- 
al and  Presbyterian  churches  were 
concerned,  should  be  managed  by 
the  American  Board,  whose  Pru- 
dential committe  reside  in  Boston; 
that  all  domestick  missions  of  the 
same  churches  should  be  managed 
by  the  Home  Missionary  Society, 
with  New  York  as  a centre;  and  all 
operations  for  the  education  of 
youth  for  the  gospel  ministry,  by 
the  American  Education  Society 
—Such  views,  indeed,  seem  to  be 
intimated  by  the  national  character 
which  these  institutions  held  forth, 
in  the  very  style  and  titles  they  as- 
sumed. Now,  without  imputing 
any  sinister  designs  to  the  found- 
ers and  favourers  of  these  associa- 
tions, we  think  it  evident,  that  by 
whomsoever  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tick Missions,  and  the  education 
of  youth  for  the  gospel  ministry 
are  conducted,  by  them  also  will  the 
church  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected be  ultimately  directed, — at 
first,  perhaps,  by  influence,  with- 
out an  alteration  of  the  forms  of 
church  government,  but  eventual- 
ly, by  the  change,  modification,  or 
disregard,  of  any  forms  which  may 
interfere  with  their  views  and  ope- 
rations. Missions  and  education 
for  the  ministry,  especially  in  such 
a country  as  ours,  are  so  vitally 
connected  with  all  the  concerns 
and  the  whole  order  of  a church, 
that  those  who  manage  the  former 
will  infallibly,  in  a short  time,  di- 
rect the  latter  also;  and  we  hesi- 
tate not  to  say,  that  we  think  it  is 
right  and  proper  that  it  should  be 
so.  There  is,  and  in  our  judgment, 
there  ought  to  be,  no  remedy 


for  the  influence  which  the  Con- 
gregational churches  have  had, 
and  will  have,  on  the  Presbyterian 
church,  from  the  causes  now  in 
contemplation,  but  to  take  the 
great  interests  of  Missions  and 
education  into  our  own  hands,  and 
conduct  them  actively  and  wisely 
by  our  own  agencies;  and  all  the 
complaint  we  have  a right  to  make 
against  the  Congregationalists,  on 
the  score  of  missions  and  educa- 
tion is,  that  they  have  endeavoured 
to  retain  the  management  of  these 
important  interests,  instead  of 
yielding  them,  readily  and  freely  to 
Presbyterian  management,  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Presbyterian 
church — From  this  source,  evils 
of  a very  serious  and  extensive 
nature  have  certainly  flowed. 

The  result  of  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  the  causes  which  we 
have  now  indicated,  and  of  others 
of  less  magnitude  to  which  we 
might  advert,  has  been,  to  leave 
our  church  but  little  more  of  its 
Presbyterian  character  than  its 
name  and  its  forms.  We  now 
regard  it  as  practically  a Presby- 
terio-Congregationalist  church — 
From  the  General  Assembly,  down 
to  the  church  session,  we  are  Con- 
gregationalized.  Strict  Presbyte- 
rianism is  considered  and  repre- 
sented as  bigotry  and  narrow  mind- 
edness, and  as  indicative  of  the 
want  of  charitable  feelings,  as  well 
as  of  a liberal  mind. 

That  we  might  show  in  the 
most  unexceptionable  manner, 
the  ill  effects  which  have  always 
resulted  from  the  admixture  of 
the  heterogeneous  elements  of 
Congregationalism  and  Presby- 
terianism, and  the  comparatively 
peaceful,  happy  and  prosperous 
state  of  our  church,  when  it  has 
kept  strictly  to  its  true  and  avow- 
ed principles,  we  have  examined 
its  records  from  its  origin  to  the 
present  , time.  This  has  been 
our  scope  through  the  whole;  al- 
though, from  a belief  that  it  would 
gratify  at  least  a portion  of  our 
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readers,  we  have  interwoven  a 
larger  portion  of  our  ecclesiastical 
history  than  was  always  necessary 
to  our  main  purpose,  and  far  more 
than  we  at  first  intended. 

It  is  now  very  nearly  a hundred 
and  thirty  years,  since  the  first  or- 
ganization of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  our  country.  The  thirty 
years  which  elapsed,  from  the  uni- 
on of  the  Synods  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  till  the  formation  of 
the  General  Assembly,  were  the 
halcyon  days  of  our  church;  and 
the  manifest  reason  was,  because  its 
forms,  doctrine  and  discipline,  dur- 
ing this  period,  were  most  exactly 
maintained  and  regarded:  And  it 
has  been  with  a kind  of  mournful 
pleasure  that  we  have  observed, 
while  attentively  reading  the  an- 
cient records,  the  blessed  effects — 
the  unanimity,  the  peace,  the  pu- 
rity and  the  prosperity — which  re- 
sulted from  keeping  closely  and 
conscientiously,  during  this  period, 
to  the  prescriptions  and  forms  of 
our  acknowledged  standards — a 
pleasure  rendered  mournful,  by 
comparing  this  felicitousstatewith 
the  discontents,  divisions,  relaxa- 
tion of  discipline,  and  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  church  judicatures, 
which  the  same  records  show 
have  so  often  occurred  from  the 
collision  of  Presbyterianism  and 
Congregationalism,  during  the  re- 
maining century  of  our  ecclesiasti- 
cal existence;  and  which  at  no  for- 
mer period  have  been  half  as  great 
as  they  are  at  present. 

Much  has  been  lately  said,  be- 
side what  is  said  in  the  letters  un- 
der review,  of  preserving  the  uni- 
ty, and  healing  the  existing  divi- 
sions of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  wounds 
can  never  be  truly  and  permanent- 
ly healed,  while  a portion  of  that 
which  was  their  cause  remains  at 
the  bottom  of  them,  unextracted. 
A grievous  departure  from  the 
standards  of  our  church,  in  doc- 
trine, government  and  discipline 
— it  is  our  solemn  conviction — is 


the  main  cause  of  all  the  evils  that 
afflict  us.  If  our  government  and 
discipline  were  restored,  false  doc- 
trine might  be  banished — till  this 
restoration  takes  place,  nothing 
effectual  can  be  done.  But  go- 
vernment and  discipline  will  never 
be  restored,  while  Congregation- 
alism retains  its  present  influence 
and  predominancy  among  us. 
This  is  the  radical  evil,  and  till  it 
be  removed,  it  is  as  vain  to  at- 
tempt the  restoration  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  to  peace,  purity 
and  order,  as  it  is  to  expect  to 
make  a tree  fruitful  and  flourish- 
ing, by  pruning  and  training  its 
branches,  while  a worm  is  con- 
stantly corroding  its  root.  Our 
whole  history  demonstrates  this; 
and  to  make  it  evident,  we  have  re- 
viewed that  history,  and  fairly  ex- 
hibited the  lesson  which  it  teaches. 
How  much  regard  it  will  obtain, 
or  whether  any,  time  will  disclose. 
VVe  have  done  our  duty,  and  we 
cheerfully  commit  the  result  to  the 
disposal  of  that  blessed  Master 
whom  we  have  honestly  attempted 
to  serve,  and  “ who  is  made  head 
over  all  things  to  the  church.” 
To  prevent  being  misunderstood, 
however,  and  to  give  our  viewi 
with  still  more  distinctness,  we, 
in  closing  this  part  of  our  review, 
solicit  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  the  following  remarks — 

1.  We  feel  no  hostility  to  Con- 
gregational is  ts,  nor  to  the  system 
they  adopt,  when  they  keep  oa 
their  own  ground;  we  only  protest 
against  all  attempts  to  amalga- 
mate that  system  with  Presbyte- 
rianism. By  this  wretched  amal- 
gamation, the  good  properties  of 
both  systems  are  destroyed— A 
miserable  tertium  (/Hid  is  produced, 
in  which  all  the  excellent  qualities 
of  the  original  ingredients  are  neu- 
tralized, or  completely  changed. 
A delegate  from  the  churches  of 
Massachusetts,  who  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly  of 
1832,  lately  said  to  us  in  conver- 
sation— ■“  l could  not  but  sav  to 
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myself,  when  I observed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  Assembly,  / am 
glad  / am  a Congregationalist  and 
not  a Presbyterian.''  We  replied, 
that  we  neither  wondered  at,  nor 
disapproved  the  feeling:  And  we 
now  say  deliberately,  that  for  our- 
selves, we  would  rather  be  in  the 
Congregational  than  in  the  Presby- 
terian church — supposing  the  lat- 
ter to  continue  in  its  present  state. 
The  Congregationalists  have  a 
known  system,  and  they  adhere  to 
itj  and  although  we  are  Presbyte- 
rians in  principle,  and  immeasur- 
ably prefer  genuine  Presbyterian- 
ism to  Congregationalism,  yet  ra- 
ther than  belong  to  a church  whose 
constitution  speaks  one  thing,  and 
whose  proceedings  speak  another 
—where  every  thing  is  fluctuating 
and  uncertain — we  would  prefer  to 
be  connected  with  those  who  have 
adopted  a system  not  essentially 
erroneous}  a system  to  which  they 
tenaciously  cleave,  and  in  which 
we  should  know  what  we  were  to 
expect.  But  old  as  we  are,  we 
may  yet  live  to  see  Presbyterian- 
ism restored,  in  a part  at  least  of 
the  church  in  which  we  have  mi- 
nistered for  more  than  six  and  for- 
ty years}  and,  therefore,  while  we 
can  retain  this  hope,  we  shall  abide 
in  this  church}  and  if  we  are  com- 
pelled at  last  to  relinquish  it,  we 
can  still  find  a refuge  among  Pres- 
byterians, without  asking  it  of 
Congregationalists.  In  the  mean 
time,  there  are  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  Congregationalists  in 
New  England,  whom  we  sincerely 
esteem  and  love,  as  dear  brethren 
in  our  common  Lord}  and  with 
some  of  whom  we  cherish  a warm 
personal  friendship. 

There  is  an  Independent  con- 
gregation in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  that  has  been  served  for 
the  last  half  century  by  ministers 
called  from  the  Presbyterian 
church.  Yet  it  has  always  been 
conducted,  if  our  information  is 
correct,  on  strict  Independent  or 
Congregational  principles.  Nor 


have  the  pastors  of  this  congre- 
gation, so  far  as  we  have  ever 
heard,  attempted  to  change  its  ec- 
clesiastical order:  nor  have  either 
pastors  or  people,  found  it  imprac- 
ticable, or,  we  believe,  at  all  diffi- 
cult, to  live  in  friendship  and  good 
neighbourhood  with  the  Presbyte- 
rian congregations  by  whom  they 
have  been  surrounded.  Far  better 
it  had  been,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
if,  in  place  of  “ the  plan  of  union 
between  Presbyterians  and  Con- 
gregationalists in  the  new  settle- 
ments, adopted  in  1801,”  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  of  our  church  and 
the  General  Association  of  Connec- 
ticut had  advised,  that  on  ascer- 
taining, by  a fair  vote  in  each  con- 
gregation, whether  the  majority 
were  Presbyterians  or  Congrega- 
tionalists, the  congregation  should 
be  organized, fully  and  entirely,  on 
the  system  which  such  majority 
should  be  found  to  prefer:  and  to 
continue  thus,  till  a change  was 
desired,  either  by  the  whole,  or 
by  a part  able  and  willing  to  sup- 
port a minister  of  the  gospel}  and 
that  when  a change  should  take 
place  agreeably  to  this  plan,  it 
should  be  made  in  a peaceable  and 
friendly  manner.  We  would  in- 
finitely rather  see  hundreds  of 
Congregational  churches  settled 
through  the  territory  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  and  keeping 
strictly  to  their  order,  while  the 
Presbyterians  kept  to  theirs  with 
equal  firmness  and  fidelity,  than  to 
witness  that  pernicious  mixture 
and  medley  of  Congregationalism 
and  Presbyterianism,  which  mars 
and  perverts  every  thing,  and  pro- 
duces “ confusion  worse  confound- 
ed.” 

2.  Having  said  so  much  on  the 
bad  consequences  resulting  from 
the  commixture  of  Presbyterian- 
ism and  Congregationalism  in  the 
church  to  which  we  belong,  it  may 
be  proper  to  state  our  views  of  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  blame, 
which  ought  to  attach  to  the  par- 
ties concerned  in  producing  the 
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evils  we  have  specified.  We  say 
then,  that  for  a number  of  years 
after  the  formation  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  we  do  not  believe 
that  by  cither  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, was  evil  intended,  foreseen 
or  thought  likely  to  arise,  from  the 
measures  which  have  in  fact  pro- 
duced it.  On  the  formation  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  members 
who  composed  it  were  called  to 
act  in  a new  character;  a charac- 
ter widely  different  from  that 
which  they  had  sustained  in  the 
old  Synod;  the  character  of  re- 
presentatives— representatives  of 

bodies  of  which  they  had  former- 
ly been  nothing  mote  than  com- 
ponent members — representatives, 
acting  under  a written  constitution 
of  specified  and  limited  powers, 
which  they  had  no  more  right  or 
authority  to  transcend  than  the 
members  of  a session  have,  to  do 
acts  exceeding  the  powers  con- 
ceded to  them  in  the  constitutional 
charter.  Yet  all  this,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly,  for  several 
years,  seem  to  have  overlooked  or 
forgotten;  and  indeed,  up  to  the 
present  time,  there  is  melancholy 
proof  that  the  constitutional  pre- 
scriptions and  limitations  are  not 
duly  considered  and  regarded — F or 
a short  period,  the  Assembly  even 
invited  ministers  occasionally  pre- 
sent, though  not  commissioners,  to 
sit  and  act  as  corresponding  mem- 
bers. What  the  Assembly  there- 
fore then  did  unconstitutionally, 
in  regard  to  intercourse  and  amal- 
gamation with  Congregationalists, 
ought,  in  all  candour,  to  be  im- 
puted to  inadvertence,  and  not  to 
design.  It  is  to  be  recollected  also, 
that  the  Convention,  of  which  we 
have  given  an  account,  consisting 
of  Presbyterians  and  Congrega- 
tionalists, had  acted  harmoniously 
for  ten  years,  and  had  never  tres- 
passed on  each  other’s  rights  or 
usages;  and  thus  had  inspire^  a 
confidence  on  all  sides,  that  a de- 
gree of  concert  in  action  between 
the  churches  of  the  two  denomina- 
tions,might  again  take  place,  with- 


out danger  to  either,  and  with  ad- 
vantage to  both.  Hence  we  think 
that  the  blame  of  incaution,  in- 
considerateness, and  the  want  of 
due  vigilance,  is  all  that  can  justly 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  either  of 
the  parties  concerned;  and  that  of 
this,  the  larger  share  belongs  to 
the  Presbyterians;  for  they  were 
at  first  the  inviters,  and  the  Con- 
gregationalists only  acceded  to  the 
invitation. 

The  evils,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, which  have  now  risen  to 
such  a formidable  height,  came 
in,  for  a considerable  time,  by 
very  gradual  advances;  so  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  fix  the  precise  period 
when  the  existing  danger  ought  to 
have  produced  alarm,  and  a deter- 
mined effort  to  arrest  its  progress, 
and  to  expel  it  from  the  ground  it 
had  already  gained.  But  for  ten 
years  past,  at  least,  the  danger  has 
been  such,  that  it  seems  to  us  that 
those  who  have  not  seen  it,  are  justly 
chargeable  with  wilful  blindness, or 
criminal  inattention.  Within  that 
period,  we  have  not  a doubt,  that 
many  individuals  have  not  only 
seen  it,  but  have  knowingly,  and 
with  design,  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote it— not,  we  would  hope,  re- 
cognising it  as  an  evil ; but  think- 
ing rather  that  it  was  a good  thing , 
— a good  thing  to  break  down 
those  fences,  which  the  bigotry 
and  narrow  mindedness  of  a gone- 
by  age,  of  comparative  ignorance, 
had  erected  to  stop  the  march  of 
mind,  impede  the  progress  of  im- 
provement, and  prevent  men  of 
liberal  minds  and  noble  enterprise 
from  doing  and  saying  whatever 
they  might  please,  in  projecting 
and  promoting  grand  schemes  of 
reformation,  calculated  eventually 
to  revolutionize  the  world.  Now, 
we  are  willing  to  leave  it  to 
others  to  decide  the  point  of  casu- 
istry— which  of  two  classes  is  the 
more  criminal ; that  which  is 
composed  of  those  who  actively 
do  wrong,  or  that  formed  of  those 
who  stand  by  and  permit  it,  when 
they  might  and  ought  to  prevent 
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Us  being  done.  In  our  estimation, 
both  are  inexcusably  blamable, 
notwithstanding  they  may  plead 
that  they  mean  “ to  do  God  ser- 
vice.” The  Congrcgationalists, 
and  quasi  Presbyterians,  have 
been  to  blame  for  prostrating  the 
barriers,  and  disregarding  the  con- 
stitutional prescriptions  of  the 
Presbyterian  church;  and  the  real 
Presbyterians,  who  truly  love  the 
constitution  and  all  its  provisions, 
have  been  to  blame,  for  not  resist- 
ing and  preventing,  as  once  they 
certainly  might,  the  inroads  and 
devastations  of  the  Congregational 
invaders.  For 

3.  There  is  a palpable  and  fla- 
grant moral  evil,  in  adopting  and 
professing  to  be  governed  by  a 
constitution  which  is  permitted 
to  be  violated,  in  some  of  its  most 
important  provisions;  and  which 
in  reality,  is  scarcely  regard- 
ed as  a binding  rule  at  ail.  This, 
as  an  abstract  proposition,  re- 
quires no  proof,  and  will  admit  of 
no  controversy.  Yet  it  is  a fact,  as 
notorious  as  it  is  confessedly  most 
awful,  that  in  European  churches, 
solemn  subscriptions,  involving  all 
the  high  sanctions  of  an  oath,  have 
frequently  been  made  to  articles 
and  formularies,  when  the  subscri- 
bers have  believed  scarcely  a word 
of  that  to  which  they  had  sworn. 
Professor  Miller  has,  in  his  sixth 
letter,  spoken  with  just  severity  of 
this  appalling  act  of  perjury,  for 
he  shows  that  it  is  nothing  less; 
and  we  heartily  subscribe  to  what 
he  has  said,  and  to  what  he  has 
quoted  from  Dr.  Witherspoon  on 
the  same  subject.  But  although 
this  is  the  most  atrocious  form  of 
being  false  to  a subscription  made 
to  the  Standards  of  a church,  it  is 
not  that  which  at  present  we  chief- 
ly contemplate.  We  refer  prin- 
cipally to  what  has  more  of  a ne- 
gative character,  and  which  is  far 
more  general , than  such  a shock- 
ing practice  as  that  just  noted; 
which  we  would  fain  hope  is  not 
prevalent  as  yet,  in  the  church  to 
Ch.  Mv.—Vol.  XI. 


which  we  belong.  In  a word,  we 
refer  to  that  general  neglect  to  ob- 
serve and  carry  into  effect  the  pre- 
scriptions of  duty  contained  in  our 
publick  Standards,  which,  to  a 
great  extent,  pervades  our  whole 
church.  We  all  know  that  the  Pres- 
byterian system  is,  in  all  its  parts, 
a system  of  rejnesentation.  Con- 
gregations choose  their  pastors 
and  their  sessions,  and  commit  to 
them  the  management  of  the  spi- 
ritual concerns  of  the  church,  with 
the  right  of  appeal  or  complaint 
to  a higher  judicatory,  in  cases  of 
abuse;  and  a succession  of  repre- 
sentative bodies,  from  the  Session 
to  the  General  Assembly,  each 
having  its  peculiar  duties  clearly 
delineated, constitutes  the  beautiful 
ecclesiastical  order  of  the  house 
of  God,  according  to  the  Presby- 
terial  form  of  Church  government. 
Now  we  mistake  greatly,  if  there 
is  not  a manifest  and  lamentable 
departure  from  the  prescriptions 
of  our  constitutional  Standards,  in 
all  the  parts  of  our  ecclesiastical 
organization.  So  far  as  our  obser- 
vation has  extended,  our  Congre- 
gations are  much  disposed  to 
trench  on  the  prerogatives  of  their 
Sessions;  disposed, in  certain  cases, 
to  assume  to  themselves,  the  pow- 
ers which  they  have  delegated  to 
their  elders;  and  to  order  their  af- 
fairs much  as  is  done  in  Congre- 
gational churches;  and  the  Ses- 
sions are  often,  we  believe  through 
timidity,  inefficient  in  sustaining 
the  order  and  purity  of  the  church 
— They  are  afraid  of  becoming 
unpopular,  and  are  willing  to  adopt 
the  common  notion,  that  it  is  best 
to  let  irregularities  alone,  or  only 
to  say  they  disapprove  of  them, 
and  hope  they  will  be  amended: 
and  that  to  do  more  than  this  will 
be  regarded  as  carrying  things  with 
a high  hand.  Presbyteries  often 
act  on  much  the  same  plan.  They 
attend  to  their  stated  business; 
but  as  to  taking  care  that  disci- 
pline is  maintained  in  the  churches 
under  their  care,  or  exercising 
3 T 
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discipline  on  their  own  members 
for  preaching  unsound  doctrine,  or 
for  almost  anything  short  of  gross 
immorality,  it  is  seldom  attempt- 
ed; and  when  attempted,  it  is  in 
great  danger  of  being  rendered 
abortive,  by  those  who  dislike  the 
attempt.  The  difficulty  of  carry- 
ing through  a disciplinary  pro- 
ceeding, discourages  and  enfeebles 
those  who  would  readily  take  part 
in  it,  but  for  the  opposition  they 
know  they  will  have  to  encounter; 
and  the  probability  that, even  if  they 
are  successful  in  the  courts  below, 
what  they  do  will  be  undone  by  a 
higher  judicatory.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  lawful  prescriptions  of 
the  higher  judicatories  are  often 
set  at  nought.  It  is  not  long  since 
we  heard  it  gravely  maintained  in 
a Presbytery,  that  a plain,  and  po- 
sitive, and  strictly  constitutional 
act  of  the  General  Assembly,  di- 
recting what  was  to  be  done  in  a 
specified  case,  was  to  be  consider- 
ed only  in  the  light  of  a recom- 
mendation, which  might  be  regard- 
ed or  disregarded,  as  the  parties 
concerned  might  choose — This 
was  pure  Congregationalism.  As 
to  Synods,  who  does  not  know  that 
a sermon  was  not  long  since 
preached  at  the  opening  of  a Sy- 
nod, and  afterwards  published,  in 
which  one  of  the  most  important 
articles  in  our  Confession  of  Faith 
and  Catechisms  was  directly  and 
violently  impugned,  and  yet  no  no- 
tice was  taken  of  it  by  the  Synod, 
or  by  any  other  judicature — The 
time  was,  when  the  preacher  of 
such  a sermon  would  have  been 
arraigned,  within  half  a day  after 
he  was  out  of  the  pulpit.  That 
the  General  Assembly  of  1831  was 
completely  congregationalized,  in 
disposing  of  the  case  of  Mr. 
Barnes,  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Bacon,  in  his  letter  to  us,  in  a 
statement  as  true  as  it  is  taunting. 
And  ever  since  that  period,  the 
supreme  judicatory  of  our  church, 
instead  of  a straight-forward  pro- 
ceeding, agreeably  to  the  princi- 


ples and  forms  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  has 
tried  to  settle  difficulties  and  con- 
troversies in  the  Congregational 
way  of  compromise;  in  which 
somethinglike  concession  is  award- 
ed to  both  parties,  and  under  co- 
lour of  promoting  peace,  materials 
for  prolonged,  and,  perhaps  incu- 
rable alienations,  are  furnished. 
In  a word,  the  forms  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  are  now  sometimes 
used  to  take  vengeance  on  an  ob- 
noxious individual,  and  at  others 
to  protect  a favourite;  and  when 
neither  of  these  objects  is  in  view, 
or  something  may  be  promoted  by 
the  suspending  of  all  discipline, 
discipline  is  permitted  to  sleep. 
We  do  not  say  that  this  is  inva- 
riably or  generally  done;  but  we 
do  say  that  there  are  instances  of 
this  kind,  and  that  the  evil  has 
reached  so  far  as  to  impair  con- 
fidence in  church  judicatories; 
and  to  fill  reflecting  minds  with 
a painful  uncertainty  of  what  is 
to  be  the  destiny  of  our  church, 
in  a short  time  to  come.  It  is 
a fact  too  notorious  to  be  de- 
nied, that  doctrines  vitally  af- 
fecting the  whole  evangelical  sys- 
tem, and  directly  contradictory  to 
those  laid  down  in  our  Confession 
of  Faith  and  Catechisms,  are  both 
preached  and  published  without 
fear,  or  cause  of  fear,  that  their 
advocates  and  propagators  will  be 
visited  with  the  discipline  of  the 
church.  Now,  we  hold  it  to  be  a 
moral  evil  of  a flagrant  and  re- 
proachful kind,  for  a church,  as 
well  as  for  an  individual,  to  violate 
or  disregard  a publick  profession. 
The  Standards  of  our  church  are 
her  solemn  Confession  and  Profes- 
sion, before  the  world;  and  it  is  a 
species  of  dishonesty,  offensive  to 
God,  and  to  all  men  of  upright 
minds  and  honourable  principles, 
to  profess  one  thing  and  practise 
another — or  not  to  practise  agree- 
ably to  what  we  profess.  The 
course  we  are  pursuing  is  exactly 
that  which  has  been  run  by  the 
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Calvinistick  and  Lutheran  church- 
es of  Switzerland  and  Germany. 
In  those  countries,  the  Formula- 
ries adopted  at,  or  shortly  after, 
the  Protestant  reformation,  remain 
to  this  day  unchanged— unchanged, 
as  the  ostensible  creed  and  sym- 
bols of  ecclesiastical  order,  of 


Unitarians  and  Ncologists.  We 
are  rapidly  tending  to  the  same 
goal,  and  if,  in  the  mercy  of  God, 
we  are  not  arrested,  we  shall  as 
surely  reach  it,  as  that  like  causes 
produce  like  effects. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTICE  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Bible  Companion,  designed  for 
the.  Assistance  of  Bible  Classes,  Families, 
and  Young  Students  of  the  Scriptures; 
illustrated  with  Maps  and  Engravings 
from  the  last  London  edition.  Revised 
and  adapted  to  the  Present  Time,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Stephen  Tung,  D.  D., 
Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Philadelphia. 

1833. 

From  a cursory  inspection  of  this  lit- 
tle volume,  as  well  as  from  the  commen- 
dstory  introduction  of  one  well  able  to 
make  a right  estimate  of  such  a publica- 
tion, it  is  our  judgment,  that  it  will  be 
found  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  readers  mentioned  in  the  title — 
We  go  farther  and  soy,  that  we  think  it 
will  be  found  a useful  vade  mecum  to  ell 
who  deeire  to  peruse  the  sacred  scriptures 
carefully  and  profitably.  We  therefore  re- 
commend it  cheerfully  end  cordially. 

Evidences  or  Christianitt,  by  Tho- 
mas Chalmers,  D.  D.  To  which  are  added. 
Remarks  on  the  Nature  of  Testimony,  and 
on  the  Argument  derived  from  the  Com- 
memorative. Rites  of  the  Christian  Reli- 

fton.  By  John  Abercrombie,  M D.  F.  R.  S. 
633. 

Chalmers’  Evidences  have  been  long 
before  the  publick,  and  need  no  recom- 
mendation. In  this,  as  in  other  subjects, 
the  talented  author  has  struck  out  a course 
of  reasoning  for  himself.  His  method  of 
proof  is  novel,  ingenious,  interesting, 
and  we  think  conclusive.  The  additions 


from  Dr.  Abercrombie,  on  the  nature  of 
testimony,  &c.,  add  considerably  to  the 
value  of  this  publication.  Tho  work  ia  in- 
tended for  tho  use  of  school* ; and  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  “ questions  are  added 
for  examination  of  students  in  the  evi- 
dences uf  Christianity,”  which  will  be 
found  useful  both  to  teachers  and  pupil*. 

Both  the  above  publications  are  stereo- 
typed, and  published  by  Edward  C. 
Mif.i.ke,  181  Market  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Renunciation  or  Poperv,  by  Samuel 
B.  Smith,  late  a Priest  in  the  Bonuin  Ca- 
tholick  Church.  Philadelphia.  Stereotyped 
for  the  Author.  1833.  8m>.  pp.  64. 

This  is  a publication  of  considerable  inte- 
rest. The  writer  first  gives  what  appears  to 
be  an  unvarnished  account  of  himself,  and 
of  the  motives  that  determined  him  to  re- 
nounce Popery ; and  then  he  combats  the 
main  doctrines  and  peculiarities  of  Ro- 
manism, and  does  it  with  the  advantage  of 
a personal  knowledgo  of  their  practical 
tendency.  His  composition  has  a few  in- 
accuracies and  peculiarities  of  expression ; 
but  it  is  in  general  good ; and  we  think 
that  those  who  begin  to  read  this  pam- 
phlet, will  read  it  through  without  fatigue; 
and  many,  we  hope,  not  without  benefit. 
We  have  little  doubt  that  the  Papists  will 
endeavour  to  blacken  the  character  of  tho 
author  ; but  bis  book  bears  every  mark  of 
simplicity  and  honesty,  and  we  hope  it 
will  be  widely  circulated. 


Hiterarp  anti  J&pogopfjieal  ^ntcHigence,  etc. 


SINGULAR  METEORIC  PHENOMENON. 

We  extract  from  the  American 
Daily  Advertiser , of  the  14th  in- 
stant, the  subjoined  article.  The 
appearances  of  which  it  gives  an 
account  have,  we  believe,  no  paral- 
lel in  the  history  of  this  country. 
What  arc  called  shooting  stars  or 


falling  stars,  are  indeed  of  very 
frequent  occurrence;  but  such  a 
multitude  and  continuance  of 
them,  and  of  different  magnitudes, 
and  flying  in  all  directions  at  the 
same  lime  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  a 
singular  spectacle  in  the  United 
States — although  not  altogether 
singular  in  Europe.  We  have 
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seen  various  accounts  of  these 
splendid  natural  fire-works  of  the 
aerial  Heavens,  from  various  parts 
of  our  country;  and  a recent  ar- 
rival from  England,  announces  that 
they  were  seen  at  sea,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  130  miles  from  our  coast. 
The  appearances  in  the  morning 
of  the  13th  instant,  have  already 
occasioned  much  speculation,  and 
will  probably  produce  much  more. 
As  yet,  these  meteoric  phenomena 
are  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
on  philosophical  principles;  but  of 
such  a solution  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  they  are  capable,  and  we 
hope  it  will  ere  long  be  given. 

Yesterday  morning  the  heuvons  present- 
ed a brilliant  spectacle.  The  meteoric 
phenomena,  popularly  callod  falling  stars, 
were  so  froqnent,  that  for  more  than  an 
hour,  it  waB  often  impossible  to  count 
those  seen  at  the  same  moment.  They 
did  not  differ  individually  from  such  as 
occur  on  most  clear  evenings,  but  among 
the  thousands  exhibited  at  the  time  we 
speak  of,  might  be  found  some  of  every 
variety,  from  thoso  resembling  a faint 
spark,  to  what  was  scarcely  inferior  to  a 
splendid  skyrocket. 

They  generally  moved  in  diverging 
lines,  in  a direction  from  the  zenith  to- 
wards the  horizon ; some  in  their  flight 
crossed  the  path  of  others,  and  a few 
passed  through  the  zenith,  although  they 
did  not  often  appear  in  that  point  of  the 
heavens.  They  were  first  seen  by  tho 
writer,  at  a little  before  four  o'clock ; at 
five,  when  most  abundant,  the  vault  of 
heaven  seemed  to  be  covered  with  inter- 
rupted brilliant  lines,  in  the  directions 
already  mentioned. 

Many  stars  had  already  become  dim, 
when  this  gorgeous  spectacle  faded  before 
the  light  of  approaching  day. 

.Mrs.  Hannah  More . — Few  persons 
have  enjoyed  a higher  degree  of  public 
esteem  and  veneration  than  this  excellent 
and  distinguished  lady.  Early  in  life,  she 
attracted  general  notice  by  a brilliant  dis- 
play of  literary  talent,  and  was  honoured 
with  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  Johnson 
and  Burke,  of  Reynolds  and  Garrick,  and 
of  many  other  highly  eminent  individuals, 
who  equally  appreciated  her  amiable  qua- 
lities and  her  superior  intellect.  But  un- 
der a deep  conviction,  that  to  live  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  to  the  good  of  our  fol- 
low creatures,  is  the  great  object  of  human 
existence,  and  the  only  one  which  can 
bring  peace  at  the  last,  she  quitted  in  the 
prime  of  her  days,  the  bright  circles  of 
fashion  and  literature,  and,  retiring  into 


the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  devoted  her- 
self to  a life  of  active  Christian  benevo- 
lence, and  to  tho  composition  of  various 
works,  having  for  their  object,  the  reli- 
gious improvement  of  mankind.  Her 
practical  conduct  beautifully  exemplified 
the  moral  energy  of  her  Christian  princi- 
ples. She  was  the  delight  of  a widely 
extended  sphere  of  friends,  whom  sho 
charmed  by  her  mental  powers,  edified 
by  her  example,  and  knit  closely  to  her  in 
afTection,  by  the  warmth  and  constancy  of 
her  friendship.  She  lived  and  walked  in 
an  atmosphere  of  love,  and  it  was  her  de- 
light to  do  good;  the  poor  for  many  miles 
round  her,  felt  the  influence  of  her  unceas- 
ing benevolence,  and  her  numerous  school* 
attested  her  zeal  for  the  improvement  and 
edification  of  the  rising  generation.  In 
these  works  of  faith  and  charity,  she  was 
aided,  for  a long  course  of  years,  by  the 
concurring  efforts  of  four  sisters  who  lived 
with  her,  who  regarded  her  with  mingled 
feelings  of  admiration  and  affection,  aird 
towards  whom  her  conduct  was  ever 
marked  by  the  kindest  and  most  endear- 
ing consideration.  It  was  truly  a sister- 
hood, animated  by  all  the  social  and  bos- 

fiitable  virtues.  Mrs.  Hannah  Mores 
ast  illness  was  accompanied  by  feverish 
delirium,  but  the  blessed  influence  of 
Christian  habits  was  strikingly  exempli- 
fied, even  under  tbe  decay  of  extreme  old 
age,  and  its  sttendant  consequences.  Not 
seldom  she  broke  forth  into  earnest  prayer 
and  devout  ejaculation,  and  invariably  met 
the  affectionate  attentions  of  tbe  friends 
who  sedulously  watched  over  her  sick  bed, 
by  unceasing  and  most  expressive  returns 
of  grateful  love.  Tho  writer  of  this  tribute 
to  her  memory  saw  her  only  the  day  be- 
fore her  last  seizure,  when  she  expressed 
to  him,  in  a most  impressive  manner,  the 
sentiments  of  a humble  and  penitent  be- 
liever in  Jesus  Christ,  assuring  bim  that 
she  reposed  her  hopes  of  salvation  on  his 
merits  alone,  and  expressing  at  the  same 
time,  a firm  and  joyful  reliance  on  his  un- 
changeable promises.  In  her  excellent 
writings  she  will  live  long,  not  only  a* 
one  of  the  brighest  ornaments  of  her  sex, 
but  as  the  benefactress  of  her  specie*. 

I. oss  of  Weight  in  Cooking  Animal 
Food. — It  is  well  known  that  in  whatever 
way  the  flesh  of  animals  is  prepared  for 
food,  a considerable  diminution  takes 
placo  in  its  weight.  As  it  is  a subject  both 
curious  and  useful  in  domestic  economy, 
wo  shall  give  the  result  of  a set  of  expe- 
riments which  were  actually  made  in  a 
public  establishment;  they  were  not  un- 
dertaken from  mere  cariosity,  bat  to  serve 
a purpose  of  practical  utility. 

Twenty-eight  pieces  of  beef,  weighing 
280  lbs.  lost  in  boiling,  73  lbs.  1-t  ozs 
Hence,  the  loss  by  beef  in  boiling  was  8tij 
lbs.  in  100  lbs. 
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Nineteen  piece*  of  beef  weighing  190 
lbs.  lost  in  ronsting,  61  lbs.  2 ozs.  The 
weight  of  beof  lost  in  roasting  appears  to 
be  32  lbs.  in  crery  100  lbs. 

Six  pieces  of  beof.  weighing  90  lbs.  lost 
in  baking,  27  lbs.  Weight  lost  by  beef  in 
baking,  30  lbs.  in  each  100  lbs. 

Twonty-seven  legsof  mutton,  weighing 
260  lbs.  lost  in  boiling,  and  by  baring  the 
shank  bones  taken  off,  Q&  lbs.  4 ozs.  The 
shank  bones  were  estimated  at  4 ozs.  each; 
therefore  the  loss  in  boiling,  85  lbs.  8 ozs. 
The  loss  of  weight  in  legs  of  mutton  in 
boiling  is  21$  lbs.  in  each  100  lbs. 

Thirty-firo  shoulders  of  mutton,  weigh- 
ing 350  lbs.  lost  in  roasting,  108  lbs.  10  ozs. 
The  loss  of  weight  in  shoulders  of  mutton 
by  roosting,  is  about  31$  lbs.  in  each  100 
lbs. 

Sixteen  loins  of  mutton,  weighing  144 
lbs.  lost  in  weight,  49  lbs.  14  ozs.  Hence, 
loins  of  mutton  lost  by  roasting,  about  38$ 
lbs.  each  100  lbs. 

Ten  necks  of  mutton,  weighing  100  lbs. 
lost  in  roasting,  32  lbs.  G ozs. 

From  the  foregoing  statement,  two  prac- 
tical inferences  may  be  drawn.  1st.  In 
respect  to  economy,  that  it  is  more  pro- 
fitable to  boil  meat  than  to  roast  it.  2d. 
Whether  wo  roast  or  boil  meat,  it  loses, 
being  cooked,  from  one-fifth  to  one- third  of 
its  whole  weight. — Philosophical  Mag. 

A Capital  Suggestion. — The  writer  of  a 
pleasant  and  ingenious  article  in  the  Me- 
dical Magazine,  entitled  Medical  Chit- 
chat, addressing  himself  to  the  editors, 
asks,  “ Does  it  ever  strike  you,  how  much 
our  manufacturers  or  owners  of  steam  en- 
ines  might  increase  publick  comfort  and 
eallh,  by  the  simple  process  of  attaching 
vapour  bath  rooms  to  their  waste  steam- 
flues  ? Every  puff  of  this  wasted  steam 
would  make  a bath  for  a limb,  and  several 
would  fill  a box  capablo  of  containing 
some  dozen  persons,  sitting  in  the  fashion 
of  vapour  baths  in  Russia  and  Turkey. 
On  board  steam  boats,  on  the  Mississippi, 
they  would  be  highly  advantageous.  The 
steam  necessarily  wasted  there  is  enough 
for  a perpetual  bath,  day  and  night. 
Whenever  voyages  on  ocoan  aro  common 
in  steam-ships,  this  will  be  thought  of. 
The  vapour  bath  which  failed  some  time 
ago  in  Boston,  was  at  too  high  a price. 
Thousands,  especially  of  labourers,  who 
gelbegrimmedand  sooty  in  tho  week  would 
pay  six  or  twelve  cents  a week  for  the 
privilege  of  using  this  steam,  now  wasted, 
and  which  might  be  afforded  at  this  price. 
Luxury  might  have  its  champoaners,  its 
heating  rooms,  and  couches,  and  oil,  and 
coffee.  Labour  would  be  belter  pleased 
with  a simple  soaking  for  six  cents.  I am 
confident  it  could  be  afforded  at  that  price, 
wherover  steam  engines  are  at  work.  In 
Birmingham  it  would  suppress  intempe- 
rance, for  bathing  has  a wonderful  cflect 


in  soothing  tho  irritation  of  the  stomach, 
and  bowels,  and  head,  and  heart,  and 
skin,  on  which  grog  selling  thrives.  Wo 
are  not  too  clean  in  the  United  Slates. 

Improvement  in  the  Style  of  Lighting  the 
Attic  Stories  of  Buildings. — Among  the 
many  advances  which  are  making  in  the 
finish  of  our  dwellings  and  other  buildings, 
we  would  call  publick  notice  to  a patented 
improvement  made  by  Mr.  William  Woo- 
ley,  for  admitting  light  into  the  attic  sto- 
ries, superseding  the  necessity  of  the  dor- 
mer window.  This  improvement  consists 
of  an  ornamental  iron  covering  to  be  in- 
serted under  the  cornice,  and  adapted  to 
the  particular  architecture  of  tho  building. 
The  great  advantages  of  it  are,  that  while 
it  adds  beauty  to  the  building,  it  is  per- 
manent, being  equally  strong  with  any 
other  part  of  tho  wall — they  aro  cheap 
from  being  made  of  cast  iron— and  can  be 
multiplied  with  safety,  so  as  to  cause  the 
attic  story  to  be  well  and  conveniently 
lighted  as  any  other. 

We  understand  this  plan  is  now  being 
generally  adopted  : the  attic  is  made  about 
six  feet  high  in  the  front,  which  consti- 
tutes it  a comfortable  lodging  room. 
Houses  in  which  these  frames  are  insert- 
ed, upon  the  above  principle,  are  esti- 
mated to  be  of  a value  considerably  en- 
hanced.— A'.  Y.  Merc.  Adv. 

Sandwich  Islands. — A gentleman  re- 
cently from  these  islands,  informs  that  on 
the  10th  of  January  last,  a charity  school 
was  dedicated  at  Oahu,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  foreign  residents  at  that  island.  It  is 
a neat  building  of  coral,  with  a spire,  a 
handsome  belfry,  and  a good  sized  bell. 
This  building  was  erected  by  a subscrip- 
tion of  the  foreign  residents,  at  a cost  of 
$2000,  and  is  entirely  distinct  from  the 
Missionary  establishment  at  that  island. 
It  was  but  four  months  from  the  time  the 
school  was  suggested  until  its  dedication, 
so  rapidly  was  the  subscription  paper  fill- 
ed. Mr.  Johnston  and  wife,  who  we  be- 
lieve are  attached  to  the  Seamen's  Friend 
Society,  volunteered  their  services  to  take 
charge  of  this  school,  which  contained  in 
April  last  upwards  of  40  boys  and  girls. 
At  the  dedication,  a very  able  address  was 
delivered  by  John  Coffin  Jones,  Esq.  U. 
S.  Consul,  in  which  he  showed  the  strik- 
ing difference  between  the  island  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  since,  and  at  the  present 
time — how  much  education  and  civiliza- 
tion had  done  for  them,  &c.  A school  has 
now  beon  erectod,  industry  is  cncouragod, 
and  it  is  in  expectation  shortly  to  pot  up 
a printing  press  and  publish  a newspaper. 

The  magnificent  aqueduct  that  furnish- 
es the  city  of  Lisbon  with  water,  and 
which  has  recontly  boon  cut  off  by  the 
army  of  Don  Miguol,  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  handsomest  modern  structures 
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in  Europe  : from  report  it  will  not  yield  in 
grandeur  to  any  aqueduct  loll  ua  by  the 
ancients.  That  portion  of  it  situated  in 
the  valley  of  Alcantara,  about  a mile  from 
Lisbon,  is  of  admirable  structure,  consist- 
ing of  thirty-five  arches  at  least,  through 
which  the  purest  water  traverses  a deep 
valley  formed  by  two  mountains.  The 
height  of  the  middle  arch  from  the  baso 
to  the  summit  is  203  feet  10  inches;  the 
breadth  of  the  principal  arch  is  107  feet  8 
inchos  ; each  block  of  stone  is  in  general 
23  feet  high  ; the  arches  on  each  side  di- 
minish in  thickness  in  conformity  to  the 
size  of  the  stones  which  at  the  termina- 
tion are  only  eight  feet.  They  owe  the 
execution  of  this  magnificent  monument 
to  John  V.  who  laid  its  foundation  in  1713, 
and  it  was  completed  in  19  years  after- 
ward. The  expense  was  coverod  by  a tax 
of  one  real  imposed  upon  each  pound  of 
meat  Bold  in  iho  capital.  By  the  remains 
of  some  old  walls  which  have  been  disco- 
vered, it  is  supposed  that  the  Romans  who 
inhabited  Lusitania  had  endeavoured  to 
construct  an  aqueduct  like  that  of  the  pre- 
sent day. — Paris  paper. 

Poisonous  Heads. — Those  beautiful  red 
seeds  with  a black  spot,  brought  from  In- 
dia, which  are  sometimes  worn  as  orna- 
ments of  dress,  are  said  by  the  natives  to 
be  so  dangerous,  that  the  half  of  one  of 
them  is  sufficiently  poisonous  to  destroy  a 
man.  This  account,  however,  seems  to 
exceed  probability  ; but  they  have  a very 
prejudicial  quality,  I have  no  doubt,  for 
within  my  own  knowledge  1 have  seen  an 
extraordinary  effect  of  the  poison  of  one 
of  these  peas.  A poor  woman,  who  had 
some  of  them  given  to  her;  and  who  did 
not  choose  to  bo  at  the  expense  of  having 
them  drilled  to  mako  a necklace,  pul  the 
scods  into  hot  water  till  they  were  suffi- 
ciently soft  to  be  perforated  with  a large 
needle  ; in  performing  this  operation,  she 
accidentally  wounded  her  finger,  which 
soon  swelled  and  became  very  painful;  the 
swelling  extended  to  tho  whole  band; 
and  it  was  a considerable  time  before  she 
recovered  tho  use  of  it.  Tho  botanical 
name  of  the  plant  that  produces  this  pea 
is  Abrusulprecalarius — Elements  of  Sci- 
ence of  Botany,  as  established  by  Linnteus. 

A fine  steam  ship  is  now  building  at  Sa- 
vannah, which  is  intended  to  ply  between 


that  city  and  St.  Augustine.  This  will  be 
another  link  in  the  line  of  steam  naviga- 
tion, which  will  probably  soon  bs  com- 
pleted, between  our  Atlantic  cities  of  the 
north  and  south,  and  which  may  be  ex- 
tended even  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
commencement  has  been  made  in  the 
steam-packet  between  New  York  and 
Charleston,  and  the  success  of  the  expe- 
riment will  awaken  the  attention  of  capi- 
talists. The  difficulties  which  are  now 
found  in  steam  navigation  at  sea  will  va- 
nish before  the  mechanical  ingenuity 
for  which  our  countrymen  are  distinguish- 
ed, and  each  succeeding  voyage  will  sug- 
gest some  new  improvement  —Balt.  Gar- 

Steam  Engine  in  and  near  Pittsburgh. — 
Mr.  Samuel  Church  has  just  furnished  us 
with  a list  of  the  number  of  steam  engines 
now  in  operation  in  this  city  and  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  ; the  power  of  each  engine, 
the  number  of  hands  employed,  and  the 
amount  of  coal  consumod  monthly-  Mr. 
Church  has,  himself,  been  at  the  trouble 
and  expenso  of  having  this  statement  made 
out — it  is  entirely  satisfactory,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  bat  there  aro  still  many  in  the  coun- 
try, not  embraced  in  this  list.  Wo  hope 
to  receive  a list  of  these  also,  through  the 
kindness  of  the  manufacturers  or  owners 

The  number  of  engines,  embraced  m 
Mr.  Church's  list,  is  eighty-nine — the 
number  of  hands  employed,  2111 — the 
monthly  consumption  of  cool,  15-4,550 
bushels. — Pittsburgh  Gazette- 

Floating  Mattress. — A patent  has  bees 
obtained  by  a gentleman  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  for  an  India  Rubber  Floating  Mat- 
tress. A satisfactory  experiment  was 
made  with  one  as  a life  preserver,  at  the 
navy  yard,  a few  days  since,  and  we  un- 
derstand, says  the  Evening  Gsxette,  that 
Commodore  Elliot  intends  to  have  some 
further  experiments  made;  the  results  will 
bo  given  to  the  publick. 

Among  a number  of  animals  lately  ar- 
rived at  the  Garden  of  Plants  in  the  city 
of  Paris,  from  Russia,  is  s very  extraor- 
dinary species  of  ape,  called  Simiascoff. 
It  is  originally  from  Lapland,  and  natu- 
rally very  ferocious.  Its  skin  is  of  yellow 
hue,  and  variegated  like  the  tiger;  its 
teeth  are  very  long  and  sharp,  and  its  cry 
extromely  piercing. 
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FOREIGN. 

While  considering  in  what  man- 
ner we  should  fill  this  department 
of  our  work,  we  received  the  Lou- 


don Missionary  Chronicle  for  Sep- 
tember last;  and  on  inspecting  it, 
had  no  hesitation  in  determining 
to  insert  the  whole  article  relative 
to  South  Africa,  and  part  of  the 
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letter  from  Madras.  The  religious 
intelligence  here  communicated  is 
recent,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
not  before  been  given,  in  detail,  to 
the  religious  publick  of  this  coun- 
try. What  relates  to  Africa  is  to 
us  peculiarly  interesting.  Coming 
as  it  does,  so  soon  after  the  publi- 
cation of  Dr.  Philips’  most  ani- 
mating letter,  and  taking  it  in  con- 
nexion with  the  missions  from  our 
own  country,  now  going  out  to  the 
western  coast  of  this  great  and  be- 
nighted continent,  and  also  with 
the  missions  established  in  the 
island  of  Madagascar,  and  the  fa- 
vourable disposition  of  the  Pacha 
of  Egypt  towards  Christian  insti- 
tutions and  Christian  missiona- 
ries, and  finally,  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  Bibles  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  breaking 
up,  in  a great  measure,  of  the  in- 
fluence there  of  the  piratical  Bar- 
bary powers — we  are  ready  to  hail 
the  rapid  approach  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy,  Princes 
shall  come  out  of  Egypt;  Ethiopia 
Bhall  soon  stretch  out  her  hands 
unto  God.” 

The  letter  from  Madras  is  also 
of  great  interest — showing  the 
wonderful  progress  of  the  gospel 
in  the  populous  British  presi- 
dency, of  which  Madras  is  the 
capital.  We  do  not  wonder  that 
the  directors  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  should  speak  as 
they  do,  in  the  introductory  article, 
t 

SOUTH  AFRICA, 
ran-irrous. 

Seldom  have  the  Directors  received 
more  important  and  cheering  intelligence, 
from  the  greater  number  ot  the  stations 
occupied  by  the  Society,  than  the  recent 
communications  have  contained.  In  the 
various  parts  of  the  world  to  which  our 
brethron  have  gone  forth,  the  Lord  has 
vouchsafed  distinct  and  animating  tokens 
of  his  favour,  and  lies  honoured  them  as 
the  means  of  extensive  and  important  be- 
nefit  to  the  people  among  whom  they  la- 
bour. The  substance  of  the  intelligence 
from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  from 
the  Hervey  Islands,  has  been  already 
communicated  to  the  friends  of  the  So- 


ciety ; and  we  have  great  pleasure  in  fur- 
nishing, on  the  present  occasion,  tidings 
not  less  impressive  and  animating  from 
South  Africa.  The  accounts  from  our 
esteomed  brother,  Mr.  Kolbe,  will  not,  we 
feel  persuaded,  be  perused  without  emo- 
tions of  devout  acknowledgment  to  the 
Most  High — fervent  prayer  that  the  gra- 
cious influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may 
continue  to  descend,  and  multitudes  be 
created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus — and  a deep 
conviction  that  we  cannot  remain  guilt- 
less of  the  charge  of  being  unfaithful  to 
onr  trust  without  the  most  vigorous  and 
persevering  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  portion  of  the  missionary 
field.  The  communications  from  Mr. 
Clark  are  peculiarly  interesting,  as  they 
present  delightful  evidence  that  the  poor, 
oppressed,  despised,  and  plundered  Bush- 
men, who  have  been  libelled  as  below  the 
human  species  in  the  order  of  creation, 
incapable  of  improvement,  and  whom  no- 
thing but  powder  and  ball  could  tame, 
arc  not  only  susceptible  of  the  comforts 
of  industry  and  social  life,  but  of  the  high- 
er and  holier  blessings  connected  with  a 
sense  of  the  pardoning  mercy  of  God,  and 
the  hopes  of  immortality. 

Extracts  of  a Letter  from  Mr.  G.  A.  Kolbe, 
Missionary,  dated  Philippolis,  Septem- 
ber 1st,  1832 ; addressed  to  the  Foreign 
Secretary. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

The  prophet,  alluding  to  the  wonderful 
effects  of  the  Redeemer's  gospel,  predict- 
ed that  “ the  desert  shall  blossom  as  the 
rose."  This  prophecy  has  been  in  some 
measure  fulfilled  at  this  station  during  the 
past  year.  Cast  your  eyes,  Rev.  and  dear 
sir,  on  the  reports  of  former  years ; com- 
pare them  with  the  information  contained 
m the  accompanying  journal,  and  you 
will  be  inauccd  to  exclaim,  with  the  joy 
of  a Christian,  “ What  has  God  wrought !" 
Could  you  behold  the  train  of  wagons 
every  Saturday  advancing  towards  the 
house  of  God — could  you  see  hundreds 
(where  before  tens  were  only  found)  has- 
tening to  hear  the  words  of  life  eternal — 
were  you  to  observe  their  deep  attention 
under  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and 
view  the  streaming,  penitential  tears  of 
genuine  sorrow — you  would  undoubtedly 
unite  with  us  to  praise  the  Lord  for  tho 
wonders  which  ho  doelh  among  the  chil- 
dren of  men.  My  own  heart  overflows 
with  gratitude,  and  I must  sink  deeper 
and  deeper  in  the  dust  of  self-abasement, 
when  I reflect  on  what  God  has  effected 
through  my  weak  instrumentality.  To 
him — to  him  alone — be  all  the  glory  ! On 
sacramental  occasions  we  have  experi- 
enced the  presence  of  our  merciful  and 
glorious  Saviour.  Then  we  have  enjoyed 
a" little  heaven  below  " Tho  affection  of 
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the  people  towards  me  1 account  more 
than  a recompense  Tor  all  my  trials.  Our 
church  at  present  consists  of  thirty  mem- 
bers, who  are  all  (as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained) walking  worthy  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  There  are  also  twenty-fire  can- 
didates for  baptism  and  church-fellowship. 
From  80  to  133  children  daily  attend  the 
school. 

You  have  been  informed,  from  previous 
reports,  that  some  Griquas  from  this  place, 
with  others,  had  attacked  the  Zoela  King, 
Mosselekaats.  I feel  happy  in  being  able 
to  state  that  none  of  our  church  members 
had  any  concern  in  this  wicked  transac- 
tion, and  they  all  express  their  abhorrence 
of  such  deeds.  Our  new  chapel  is  com- 
pleted. It  can  hold  and  seat  about  500 
persons. 

We  have  commenced  a Temperance 
Society,  and  it  promises  much  success. 

Now,  Rev.  and  dear  sir,  let  me  beg  a 
continued  interest  in  your  prayers,  and  in 
the  prayers  of  all  my  honoured  fathers 
and  brethren,  for  the  increasing  blessing 
of  Almighty  God  upon  our  labours.  May 
he  pour  out  his  Holy  Spirit  in  all  our 
hearts,  like  the  refreshing  rain  after 
drought! 

i remain,  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

And  fellow  labourer  in  the  gospel, 
(Signed)  G.  A.  Kolbe. 


Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  Mr.  George 
.lugustus  Kolbe, from  Sth  October,  1831, 
to  3d  September,  1832. 

November  Gth,  Sunday. — 260  porsons 
attended  the  different  services  of  religion 
to-day.  Tbreo  candidates  woro  admitted 
as  church  members.  In  the  evening  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  administered  to  fmoen 
porsons.  We  trust  the  Lord  was  with  us. 
After  the  sacrarnont,  two  persons  came  to 
me,  desiring  to  speak  about  their  spiritual 
slate  before  God.  [Mr.  Kolbo  afterwards 
speaks  of  his  weariness  of  body  in  the  spi- 
ritually delightful  duties  of  tho  day,  and 
closes  by  roinarking,  in  reference  to  tho 
people  among  whom  it  is  his  privilege  to 
labour,  “It  is  now  ten  o'clock,  yet  we 
still  hear  prayers  and  hymns  of  praiso 
ascending  to  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  May  tho  Lord  bless  his  own 
work !”] 

November  7th,  Monday. — 100  persons 
attended  the  missionary  prayer  meeting. 

November  9th,  Wednesday. — The  chief 
sent  a letter  to  the  Veld  Cornet  Joubcrt, 
complaining  of  tho  intrusions  of  the  farm- 
ers, especially  of  the  colonists,  who  had 
insulted  and  beaten  his  people. 

November  20th,  Sunday. — 178  persons 
attended  the  services.  Proclaimed  a so- 
lemn fast  to  the  Lord  for  the  acknowledg- 


ment of  sin,  and  deprecating  his  wrath. 
A prayer-meeting  was  held  with  this  in- 
tent in  the  evening,  and  the  following 
Sabbath  was  proposed  as  a day  of  prayer 
and  humiliation  before  God. 

November  24th,  Thursday. — Visited  the 
people  in  their  houses.  From  this  day's 
experience  we  are  constrained  to  praise 
God,  who  is  doing  great  things  for  us.  A 
spirit  of  prayer  is  more  general  among 
the  people  than  I could  bave  expected. 
Of  many  who  we  supposed  never  had  a 
serious  thought  about  their  souls,  we 
were  constrained  to  say.  Behold,  they 
pray! 

January  14th,  1832,  Saturday. — In  the 
evening  twenty-nine  wagous  arrived,  all 
loaded  with  people  who  came  to  attend 
the  services  of  religion.  Mr.  Jenkins,  of 
Bootschaap,  being  here,  addressed  a 
crowded  congregation. 

January  18th, Wednesday. — Vaccinated 
twenty-six  persons.  The  school  increas- 
ed to  ninety  children.  Service  in  the 
evening — 102  attended. 

January  22d,  Sunday. — The  number  of 
candidates  exceeding  thirty,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  divide  them  into  two  clashes, 
and  to  converso  with  one  class  on  Sabbath 
between  services,  and  with  the  other  class 
on  Thursday  afternoons. 

January  25th,  Wednesday. — Service  is 
the  evening.  100  attended.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  service  spake  with  the  can- 
didates. The  Lord  verily  blessed  ns , 
every  heart  appearod  to  feel,  and  every 
eye  did  woep. 

January  29th,  Sunday. — This  day  being 
appointed  as  a day  of  thanksgiving  to  Af 
mighty  God,  for  having  mercifully  deli- 
vered us  from  that  dreadful  disease,  the 
small-pox,  Mr.  Jenkins  preached  to  400 
persons.  After  tho  service  many  of  the 
people  prayed.  1 preached  in  the  after- 
noon and  ovening. 

February  6th,  Sunday. — Two  elders 
and  two  deacons  were  chosen  by  the 
unanimous  votes  of  the  members.  Our 
church  discipline  is  as  follows: — If  a mem- 
ber conduct  himself  unbecomingly,  be  is 
reprimanded;  if  this  proceeding  hare  no 
effect , two  other  members  endeavour  to 
convince  him  of  hia  error.  If  their  endea- 
vours fail,  the  subject  is  brought  before 
the  missionary,  elders,  and  deacons,  and 
their  conclusion  is  laid  before  the  whole 
church.  The  votes  of  the  members  de- 
cide the  questions  brought  forward. 

Fobruary  12th,  Sunday. — Prayer-meet- 
ing in  tho  morning  as  usual;  250  attend 
od.  300  attended  the  other  services  of 
religion.  This  has  boen  a day  of  apparent 
spiritual  awakening  to  some.  The  con- 
versation with  the  membera  and  candidates 
was  edifying  and  encouraging.  Four  Eng- 
lish ladies,  and  two  Dutch  colonists,  at- 
tended tho  service- 
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Feb.  15lli,  Wednesday. — Some  Bush- 
men having  stolen  two  heifers  belonging 
to  our  people,  two  parties  went  out  last 
night  in  quest  of  the  thieves.  This  morn- 
ing many  Bushmen  wore  brought  to  the 
station.  The  delinquents  were  discovered 
and  whipped,  and  the  other  Bushmen 
were  sent  away  with  presents  of  meat, 
&c.  This  is  another  proof  that  Bushmen 
may  be  brought  to  punishment  for  their 
depredatory  acts,  and  that  in  many  cases 
(as  in  this)  there  is  no  need  of  discharging 
a gun,  much  less  of  shooting  them. 

Fobruary  20th,  Monday. — 110  children 
attended  the  school. 

February  27th,  Monday. — Employed  be- 
tween school  hours  in  visiting  the  houses. 
The  word  of  God  is  proving  a savour  of 
life  unto  many. 

April  1st,  Sunday. — In  the  morning  200 
persons  attended  the  prayer-meeting  Our 
now  church  being  so  far  ready,  we  were 
able  to  hold  service  in  it  to-day.  This 
building  has  been  erected  entirely  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Philippolis. 
The  Society  assisted  with  200  rix-dollars 
(£15),  and  some  nails,  hinges,  screws,  Ac. 
It  will  contain  500  persons.  The  walls  aro 
of  stone,  two  feet  and  a half  thick,  and 
twelve  feet  high.  To  day  tho  church  was 
filled,  and  the  aisles  crowded,  and  100 
were  obliged  to  remain  in  the  street. 
Four  children  were  baptized;  two  mem- 
bers also  were  admitted  by  baptism  to 
church  fellowship.  In  the  evening  the 
whole  congregation  was  melted  into  tears, 
during  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment. 

April  2d,  Monday. — 335  children  in  tho 
school. 

April  3d,  Tuesday  — At  the  catechising 
of  the  children  this  afternoon  many  adults 
attended. 

April  9th,  Monday.— Rode  to  Dice  Foun- 
tain (five  miles  distant  from  this  place). 
All  the  scholars  requested  to  go  with  me. 
1 took  as  many  as  the  wagon  could  con- 
tain. Such  affection  is  very  pleasing.  On 
my  return  they  (the  children  in  the  wagon) 
gong  many  hymns,  which  quite  excited 
my  feelings.  At  five  o'clock  met  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church. 

April  15th,  Sunday. — In  the  evening  a 
Griqua  came,  desiring  to  speak  to  me. 
He  stated  that  for  some  time  past  he  had 
had  great  prejudices  against  me  and  my 
preaching ; that  he  was  sorry  for  it,  and 
begged  my  forgiveness.  1 said,  that  I had 
always  been  praying  for  him,  and  freely 
forgave  him  all  the  evil  thoughts  which 
he  nad  harboured  against  me.  I advised 
him  to  refrain  from  Commandoes,  and  to 
seek  Christ  as  his  Saviour. 

May  1st,  Tuesday. — This  afternoon  a 
little  girl  eight  years  old  was  greatly  af- 
fected in  school  whilst  repeating  the  fourth 
commandment.  I asked  her  the  cause  of 
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her  grief;  she  replied,  “ I feel  that  I have 
sinned,  and  that  I do  not  turn  with  my 
whole  heart  to  Jobus.  She  prayed ; she 
knew  Jesus  would  accept  so  great  a sinner 
as  she  was,  and  she  dosired  to  seek  him 
with  her  whole  heart."  Another  female 
was  also  much  affected  during  the  cate- 
chetical instructions. 

May  6th,  Sunday. — We  trust  that  the 
Spirit  taught  us  to  pray,  for  the  blessing 
of  the  Lord  was  evidently  with  us  during 
the  prayer  meeting.  During  the  morning 
service  the  congregation  was  much  affect- 
ed. Ono  person  left  tho  chapel,  being 
overcome  by  his  feelings.  I greatly  re- 
joiced at  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  to 
see  many  persons  going  to  the  hills  and 
ravines  to  pour  out  their  supplications  be- 
fore God.  O Lord — notwithstanding  my 
unworthiness — O Lord,  send  us  now  pros- 
perity ! Our  Chief,  though  no  member  of 
tho  church,  is  exemplary  in  his  conduct, 
and  attends  the  services. 

May  8th,  Tuesday. — After  dinnor,  rode 
to  a horde  of  Corannas,  who  wero  afflicted 
with  the  small  pox  Found  two  persons 
attacked  with  this  disease.  Exhorted  them 
to  believe  on  Jesus,  and  to  preparo  for 
eternity.  One  of  those  persons  appeared 
to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  religion. 

May  23d,  Wednesday. — Having  preach- 
ed various  sermons  against  drunkenness, 
calling  upon  the  Chief  and  his  council, 
from  love  to  their  country,  to  their  people, 
and  to  their  own  souls,  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  bad  practice  which 
the  colonists  have  of  bringing  brandy  into 
this  country.  I rejoice  to  hear  that  the 
Chief  has  prohibited  tho  sale  of  spirits  at 
the  station. 

May  26th,  Saturday. — A Griqua,  who 
came  from  Graham's  Town  with  a load  of 
goods  to  this  station,  stopped  at  Okkort 
Schallwyk’a  (a  colonist  residing  near  this 
station),  where  ho  had  so  much  brandy 
given  him  to  drink  by  the  Boor,  that  he 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed  the  next  morn- 

une  2d,  Saturday. — To  day  we  were 
informed  that  a person  had  shot  a Griqua 
in  a fit  of  drunkenness.  The  ball  had  en- 
tered his  hip,  but  his  life  was  not  despair- 
ed of. 

July  9th,  Monday. — Commenced  the 
quarterly  visitation  of  the  people  at  their 
houses.  At  the  first  house  we  called,  we 
found  that  all  tho  inmates  worshipped 
God.  Three  females,  who  have  been  for 
some  time  under  religious  instruction, 
were  admitted  as  candidates.  The  next 
family  we  visited  appeared  to  be  careless, 
formal,  without  the  true  knowledge  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus.  In  another  family  we 
spoke  with  an  elderly  female,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  under  conviction  of 
her  sins.  In  the  last  house  we  entered, 
the  father  of  the  family  was  a man  of  much 
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religious  knowledge ; had  formerly  been  a 
member  of  the  church,  bat  appears  now  to 
bo  a hardened,  impenitent  sinner. 

July  14th,  Saturday. — How  anxiously 
should  a missionary  endeavour  to  gain  the 
hearts  of  the  people  among  whom  he  la* 
boars,  and  by  his  own  example  evince 
that  religion  consists  not  in  words,  but  in 
deeds.  This  week  the  Lord  has  greatly 
blessed  us.  Seven  persons  have  been  ad- 
mitted as  candidates,  and  many  are  under 
religious  impressions. 

July  15th,  Sunday. — 400  persons  at- 
tended the  services  of  religion.  Mr.  Peel, 
a Wesleyan,  who  is  compelled  to  remain 
a few  months  here,  requested  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a member  of  our  church  during 
his  stay.  He  observed,  “ that  ho  verily 
found  God  was  at  this  placo  among  his 
children." 

July  21st,  Saturday, — Tho  Veld-Cornet 
Joubert  (the  nearest  Void-Cornet  to  this 
boundary),  and  two  other  farmers,  arrived 
here  this  afternoon,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining medical  advice,  and  also  to  attend 
the  religious  services  of  tho  station. 

July  22d,  Sunday. — 400  persons  attend- 
ed the  services  of  religion,  among  whom 
were  four  Dutch  colonists,  four  English 
traders,  and  an  English  female. 

August  5th,  Sunday. — Our  chapel  was 
filled — yea,  literally  crammed.  600  per- 
sons attended  the  various  services  of  reli- 
gion, among  whom  were  a Dutch  colonist, 
three  English  traders,  Captain  Waterboer 
and  his  council  from  Griqua  Town,  and  a 
few  persons  from  Bootschaap.  Two  adults 
and  one  infant  were  baptized. 

August  6th,  Monday. — 200  persons  at- 
tended the  missionary  prayer  meeting. 

August  12th,  Sunday. — 400  persons  at- 
tended the  services  of  religion,  among 
whom  were  eighty  Bechuanas. 

September  1st,  Saturday. — Service  as 
usual.  300  attended.  'After  service,  met 
the  members  for  prayer  and  self-examina- 
tion, preparatory  to  the  sacrament. 

September  2d,  Sunday. — 500  persons  at- 
tended the  different  services  of  religion. 

September  3d,  Monday. — A meeting 
was  called  for  the  purpose  of  commencing 
a Temperance  Society.  Several  persons 
addressed  the  meeting,  and  eighty-three 
signed  as  members.  Joseph  de  Bruin  (a 
member  of  the  church)  proposed  that  the 
use  of  spirits  should  be  entirely  disconti- 
nued, even  for  medicinal  purposes  ; for  he 
observed,  that  under  the  name  of  using 
spirits  as  medicine,  drunkenness  would  be 
secretly  indulged  in.  This  proposition 
was  unanimously  agreed  to,  with  an 
amendment. 

A memorial  was  also  presented  to  the 
Chief  and  council,  signed  by  all  the  mem- 
bers, requesting  him  to  issue  an  order  that 
all  spirits  brought  from  the  colony,  for 
the  purpose  of  trafficking  in  this  district, 


should  be  considered  as  contraband  and 
forfeited  goods. 

PACALTSDORP. 

Extract  of  a Letter  from  Rev.  IVilham 
Anderson,  dated  PacaUsdorp , 14tA  Ja- 
nuary, 1833;  addressed  to  Uie  Foreign 
Secretary. 

The  past  year  has  been  in  many  re- 
spects highly  favoured.  There  is  a gene- 
ral improvement  among  the  people;  the 
Temperance  Society  has  been  of  great 
utility.  What  a female  Hottentot  said,  at 
the  meeting  1 held  in  May  last,  to  com- 
mence a Temperance  Society,  is,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  realized — via:  “ Sir, 
that  is  a very  good  thing;  for  if  it  does 
not  reclaim  those  who  are  habituated,  it 
may  prevent  others  from  contracting  the 
habit.  I remember  the  time  that  I could 
not  bear  even  a small  quantity  of  brandy 
wine,  but  by  degrees,  through  enticement, 
I commenced,  and  now  1 am  fond  of  it; 
therefore,  Sir,  I say  it  is  a good  thing.'1 
This  woman  and  her  husband,  and  many 
more,  have  since  been  reclaimed  ; and  in 
the  last  year  wo  have  had  few  instances 
of  intoxication,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
more  regular  attendance  at  the  worship  of 
God,  ana  a more  than  usual  concern  about 
spiritual  things.  1 have  had  the  happi- 
ness to  see  some,  who  have  been  a cause 
of  much  trouble  to  me,  now  walking  in 
the  ways  of  truth  and  righteousness ; one 
in  particular,  whoso  conduct  had  been 
such,  that  after  the  use  of  every  means  I 
could  devise  to  chock  him,  1 more  than 
once  considered  it  to  be  my  duty  to  expel 
him  the  Institution.  Upon  this  man  God 
has  been  pleased  to  manifest  the  power  of 
his  grace.  He  became  a candidate  for 
baptism ; he  was  baptized  the  Sabbath  Dr. 
Philip  was  with  us.  It  was  a pleasing 
sight  to  soo  the  fathor,  the  daughter,  and 
grand  daughter,  baptized  together ; this 
event  had  a pleasing  effect  upon  some 
others,  whose  conduct  had  been  hitherto 
very  bad.  One  of  these  exclaimed,  when 
he  left  the  church,  u I could  scarcely  be- 
lieve my  eyes  when  I saw  Claas  Slingcn 
stand  before  the  pulpit.  I thought,  is  it 

fossihle  ?"  On  tho  16th  of  December  last, 
baptized  six  adults  and  three  children; 
and  on  the  25th,  Christmas  day,  when 
usually  more  than  two  hundred  persons 
(Hottentots,  slaves,  &c.)  attend  our  pub* 
lie  worship,  I baptized  five  adults  and 
eight  children.  I had  that  day  a congre- 
gation of  450.  It  was  a refreshing  sea- 
son ; many  who  were  present  bad  never 
bofore  seen  the  ordinance  of  baptism  ad- 
ministered. Thero  aro  about  five  or  six 
more  adults  who  give  very  favourable 
hopes  that  they  will  be  soon  admitted. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  been  fa- 
voured generally  with  much  health  among 
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us.  Tbo  births  fur  that  period  have  been 
nineteen,  tho  deaths  eleven.  Among 
those  who  have  departed  this  life,  one  was 
a most  worthy  character.  When  a child 
he  lost  one  hand,  through  the  neglect  of 
his  mothor;  and  twice  in  his  life,  while  in 
the  service  of  the  Boors,  he  had  had  nar- 
row escapes  with  his  lifo.  Once  a large 
beam  of  wood  fell  on  him,  which  laid  him 
by  for  a long  time;  at  another  time  he  fell 
from  a wagon  loaded  with  wheat-sheaves, 
and  the  wheel  passed  over  his  body,  vet 
his  life  was  spared ; and  though  a weakly 
man,  having  only  one  hand,  ne  was  very 
industrious.  He  had  been  in  tho  Institu- 
tion fifteen  years  ; was  never  burdensome ; 
his  garden  was  cultivated  in  a manner  far 
superior  to  any  other  in  tho  placo.  He 
was  also  a very  pious,  good  man,  and  in 
the  closing  days  of  his  life  spoke  sensibly 
of  his  faitu  in  Jesus  Christ.  1 attended 
him  to  his  last  hour.  Some  of  his  last 
words  were — when  asked,  u Aro  yon  afraid 
of  death  ?” — “ IIow  can  I,  while  my  eye  is 
fixed  upon  the  Lamb  of  God,  upon  a cru- 
cified Saviour?” — 4i  Have  you  pain ?” — “ I 
have  pain  in  my  body,  but  no  pain  in  my 
mind.  I am  going  to  God,  my  Father, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  my  Redeemer.” 

In  September  last  Mr.  Buchanan  caino 
here,  from  Cape  Town,  and  introduced 
the  Infant  School  System,  which  has  been 
carried  on  since  by  two  of  my  daughters, 
who  conduct  it  until  my  two  daughters, 
who  went  to  Capo  Town  to  learn  the  sys- 
tem under  Miss  Lynda!,  return;  and  the 
progress  that  many  of  the  children  make, 
is  wonderful.  Some,  who  did  not  know  a 
letter  in  the  alphabet,  three  months  ago, 
begin  now  to  spell,  and  1 do  entertain  the 
hope,  that  it  will  bo  of  very  great  service 
to  the  institution.  I must  here  relate  a 
very  pleasing  effect  which  this  school  haB 
had  already,  in  the  instance  of  a child  two 
years  of  age.  When  tho  parents  sat  down 
to  eat,  this  their  only  child,  first  putting 
her  little  hands  before  her  eyes,  said, 
“ Papa  must  pray;  in  our  school  wo  pray; 
apa  must  pray — why  don't  papa  pray  ?” 
was  also  told  that  sho  puts  her  hand  be- 
fore her  eyes  when  she  goes  to  bed  in  the 
evening.  Having  mentioned  this  circum- 
stance in  the  church,  without  mentioning 
tho  names  of  tho  parties,  it  led  to  an  in- 
quiry among  them  who  it  might  be,  and 
afterwards  I heard  that  there  were  two 
more  children,  of  nearly  the  same  ago, 
who  had  acted  similarly,  and  that  the  fa- 
ther of  one  of  these  children  has  since 
commenced  prayer  in  his  family,  and 
shows  marks  of  concern  about  his  soul. 

Requesting  an  interest  in  your  prayers 
for  further  support  in  my  advanced  stage 
of  life,  I remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  af- 
fectionately, in  the  bonds  of  the  gospel, 

(Signed)  William  Anderson. 

P.  S.  We  have  a number  of  very  poor, 


old  people  at  Ibis  station,  who  are  well 
worthy  of  attention.  Some  few  articles 
of  old  clothing  would  be  very  acceptable. 
We  should  also  be  glad  if  favoured  with 
some  articles  for  the  sewing-school,  such 
as  needles,  thread,  &c.,  and  some  little 
things  to  use  as  rewards  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  tho  little  ones  in  tho  Infant- 
school.* 

BUSHMAN  MISSION. 

JJ  Letter  from  Mr.  James  Clark,  Mission- 
ary, dated  Bushman  Station , Caledon 
River , 1 st  November,  1832;  addressed  to 
the  Foreign  Secretary. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

1 have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you 
that  two  of  the  Bushmen  on  this  station, 
by  their  pious  and  consistent  conduct, 
give  evidence  of  their  conversion  to  God, 
and  that  I now  havo  the  privilege  to  join 
in  prayer  even  with  poor  despised  Bush- 
men, whose  conduct  formerly  used  to  be 
marked  with  all  manner  of  irregularity 
and  sin.  We  have  worship  every  morning 
on  tho  week  days,  when  all  to  tho  number 
of  fifty  adults  attend.  I explain  a portion 
of  Scripture,  and  occasionally  call  one  of 
the  Bushmen  to  pray,  which  is  frequently 
done  in  a very  appropriate  and  interesting 
manner.  One  of  the  two  above  mention- 
ed men  keeps  up  family  worship  in  his  hut, 
and  is  very  ready  to  converse  with  others 
on  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  his  Creator  ; 
so  much  60  that  lately,  in  my  itinerating 
among  the  Bushmen,  I found  his  company 
very  useful  among  them.  I would  also 
add,  that  one  of  the  two  Hottentots  living 
here,  gives  also  evidence  of  true  conver- 
sion, and  that  he  also  keeps  up  family 
worship  in  his  house,  thus  giving  a good 
example  to  those  around  him. 

With  regard  to  the  schools,  our  num- 
bers continuo  much  the  same  as  formerly 
mentioned,  viz.,  twenty  Bush  children, 
and  sixteen  adults  ; seven  Hottentot  chil- 
dren, and  five  adults,  making  in  whole, 
forty-eight,  taught  daily  in  the  school. 
Two  of  the  Bush  children  spell  words  of 
four  letters,  six  spell  words  of  three  let- 
ters; and  tho  others,  being  very  young, 
are  yet  in  the  alphabet,  as  also  the  adults; 
but  they  all,  as  well  as  several  of  the  chil- 
dren (who  understand  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage) learn  to  repeat  a small  catechism, 
as  also  hymns,  in  which  the  children  have 


* Donations  of  the  articles  above  spoci* 
fied,  and  of  remnants  of  cotton  prints,  or 
other  materials  for  useful  female  apparel, 
for  this  and  other  stations  in  South  Af- 
rica, whence  similar  requests  have  been 
received,  if  sent  to  tho  address  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Arundel,  Home  Secretary,  Mission 
House,  Austin  Friars,  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  stations  by  the  earliest  conveyance 
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made  considerable  progress,  and  repeat 
very  distinctly.  Two  of  the  Hottentots 
read  in  the  Now  Testament,  and  two  more 
are  about  to  commence.  The  others  are 
advanced  in  tho  Dutch  spelling-book. 

Our  gardens  completely  failed  last  year, 
being  repeatedly  destroyed  by  myriads  of 
locusts;  and  as  we  had  no  rain  for  nearly 
eight  months  from  January  last,  tho  Bush- 
men had  no  support  from  the  fields  around, 
so  that  several  were  necessitated  to  go  to 
a distance.  Those  who  remained  were 
chiefly  supported  from  the  small  flock  of 
goats,  and  the  few  cows  here,  the  greater 
number  of  which  have  been  lent  them  for 
their  assistance.  Since  the  rains  com- 
menced, those  who  went  to  a distance 
have  returned,  and  all  those  who  are  able 
are  engaged  in  making  for  themselves 
small  gardens  on  the  station.  I would 
also  mention  that  we  have  had  frequent 
visits  from  Bushmen  living  at  a distance, 
with  whom  we  converse  on  the  great 
truths  of  the  Scriptures;  but  how  far  it 
has  been  accompanied  with  the  divine 
blessing,  we  are  unable  to  speak  with  cer- 
tainty. We  have  the  satisfaction  to  know, 
however,  that  they  live  more  peaceably 
with  their  neighbours  around,  which  I 
have  no  doubt  is  the  moans  of  preserving 
many  of  their  lives,  and  which,  I have  no 
doubt,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  our  residing 
among  them. 

As  Dr.  Philip  is  on  bis  journey  into  the 
interior,  I refrain  from  writing  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  state  of  this  station  before 
his  arrival  here,  when  I hope  to  be  able  to 
write  you  more  fully  on  that  subject. 

I am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  James  Clark. 

EAST  INDIES. 

MADRAS. 

Extracts  of  a Letter  from  Rev.  IV.  H. 
Drew,  dated  Madras,  February  1st, 
1833;  addressed  to  the  Directors  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society. 

Dear  Sirs, 

* « » » « 
Religion  has  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  Madras  among  the  European  end 
Hindo-Brilish  population,  since  the  arri- 
val of  your  first  missionary,  Mr.  Loveless. 
This  change  is  principally  owing  to  tbe 
labours  of  Mr.  Loveless,  and  the  different 
missionaries  who  have  followed  him.  At 
the  time  that  he  arrived,  and  for  some 
years  after,  until  1809  or  1810,  there  were 
only  two  churches  and  one  church  attach- 
ed to  tho  “ Propagation"  Society.  Thore 
was  then  only  one  evangelical  clergyman 
throughout  the  Madras  Presidency.  The 
holy  Sabbath  was  almost  universally  spent 
in  visiting,  parlies  of  pleasure,  dinner  par- 


ties, card  parties,  or  balls ; there  were  only 
about  twelve  persons  who  religioosly  ob- 
served it  (1810).  Now  the  sound  of  « 
violin  is  scarcely  ever  heard  on  that  day; 
set  visiting  is  given  up,  except  (I  regret 
to  say)  among  the  upper  classes ; there  is 
a general  regard  to  the  decencies  of  tbe 
Sabbath,  and  there  are  more  than  150  per- 
sons and  heads  of  families  who  religiously 
observe  it,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word. 
Formerly  conversation  on  religious  sub- 
jects was  never  beard;  now  it  is  common, 
and  even  among  those  who  are  not  pious. 
Scripture  truths  are  generally  approved; 
faithful  preachers  are  estimated ; there  is 
a prevailing  regard  for  religion  and  reli- 
gious persona;  and,  more  than  all,  family 
prayer  is  frequent,  as  well  as  social  prayer- 
meetings  in  private  houses.  There  are 
now  in  Madras  three  Episcopal  churches 
and  chapels,  four  Episcopal  mission  cha- 
pels, a Scotch  kirk  ; and  whereas  Mr. 
Loveless,  when  he  first  arrived,  had  to 
preach  for  some  years  with  much  caution 
in  a private  house,  there  are  now  fiTe  mis- 
sion chapels.  There  hare  also  been  esta- 
blished within  the  last  few  years,  a largo 
number  of  religious  societies — viz  a Bible 
Association,  an  institution  of  considerable 
importance,  well  supported,  standing  high 
in  public  estimation — a Tract  Society — 
Church,  London,  and  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary Society — Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  and  Propagating  the  Goo- 
pel  in  Foreign  Parts — a Christian  Instruc- 
tion Society — several  Sunday  schools. 
Free  schools,  Native  schools,  Asylums 
for  Orphans,  and  other  benevolent  institu- 
tions. It  is  impossible  to  observe  what 
has  been  done  here,  and  to  know  that  a 
proportionate  progress  in  religion  his 
taken  place  throughout  the  Presidency  in 
every  station  wherever  there  are  Euro- 
peans. without  ssying,  “ What  has  God 
wrought!"  and  without  indulging  the  con- 
fident expectation  of  still  greater  things. 
Pious  officers  are  greatly  increasing  — 
There  sre  some  in  almost  every  canton- 
ment. From  various  causes,  there  has 
not  been,  by  any  means,  a proportionate 
impression  on  the  native  population  of 
Madras,  but  we  trust  a brighter  day  is 
dawning  upon  them.  The  most  flourish- 
ing stations  in  India,  however,  are  in  this 
Presidency,  as  you  will  perceive  from  the 
very  interesting  report  of  the  District 
Committee,  for  this  year. 

# If  * # « 

Upon  the  whole,  I feel  the  need  of  much 
heavenly  guidance  and  support.  Oh ! for 
a largo  supply  of  the  wisdom  that  cometb 
from  above ! 

With  tho  earnest  hope  that  I shall  be 
remembered  in  yonr  prayers,  I remain, 
dear  Sirs,  yours,  very  respectfully  sud 
affectionately, 

(Signed)  W.  H.  Drew  . 
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EUROPE. 

Advices  from  Europe  to  the  7th  of  October  have  been  received  by 
the  packet  ship  Susquchannah,  arrived  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  A 
Swedish  vessel  arrived  at  New  York,  has  brought  intelligence,  but  no 
papers,  from  Lisbon,  to  the  12th  ult.  All  Europe,  except  Portugal,  is 
free  from  a state  of  actual  war;  but  it  is  a state  of  feverish  inquietude, 
which  exists  nearly  throughout  the  whole. 

Britain. — In  the  recess  of  tbo  British  Parliament,  occurrences  of  much  importance 
to  the  nation  at  large  seldom  take  place.  Parliament  was  prorogued  to  the  31st  of 
October,  several  weeks  later  than  the  date  of  the  last  accounts.  Among  the  items  of 
intelligence  which  we  have  to  chronicle  under  this  head,  the  departure  of  Donna  Maria 
I from  London  for  Lisbon,  is  about  as  important  as  any.  The  young  Queen  was  attended 
i by  her  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Braganza,  and  after  every  manifestation  of  publick  joy 
on  their  arrival,  and  dining  with  King  William  and  his  Queen,  Windsor  Castle  was  as- 
signed them  as  their  place  of  residence  while  in  Britain.  At  their  departure,  they  re- 
ceived several  valuable  and  interesting  presents  from  the  king  and  Queen  of  England, 
accompanied  with  the  kindest  and  most  affectionate  wishes  for  their  future  prosperity 
and  happiness.  An  admiral's  barge  conveyed  them  to  the  steam  boat  prepared  for 
their  reception;  and  on  leaving  the  port  they  were  saluted  with  discharges  of  cannon 
from  the  batteries  and  a ship  of  war.  All  this  shows,  we  think,  that  Britain  will,  if  ne- 
cessary, interposo  to  establish  the  throne  of  the  young  Queen,  which  she  has  already 
I ascended,  but  which  is  still  rn  dispute.  Upwards  of  1000  recruits  for  the  service  of 
Donna  Maria  in  Portugal  had  been  enlisted  in  one  week  in  London,  and  had  embarked 
I for  Lisbon.  Lord  William  Russell,  who  it  appears  had  had  some  misunderstanding 
with  Don  Pedro,  has  returned  to  England  from  Lisbon,  and  it  is  said  that  Lord  How- 
ard de  Walden  is  to  succeed  him  at  the  court  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal — The  personal 
estate  of  the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland  is  stated  to  amount  to  upwards  of  a million  ster- 
ling— this  is  not  half  equal  to  the  estate  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard — The  great  print- 
ing establishment  of  Robert  Carrick,  of  Dublin,  with  its  contents,  has  been  destroyed 
by  fire — Joseph  Buonaparte,  it  is  affirmed,  has  taken  Marden  Park  for  the  shooting 
season;  of  course  ha  will  not  shoot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordentown  for  the  pre- 
sent autumn — what  a pity ! — Sir  J.  Herschell  is  about  leaving  his  residence  near 
Slough,  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  make  observations  on  trie  fixed  stars  in  the 
southern  hemisphere — Eight  wagons  were  employed  in  removing  his  telescopes,  transit 
instruments,  and  other  apparatus.  Mr.  Richard  Heber,  one  of  the  greatest  book-col- 
lectors of  the  age,  died  lately  at  bis  residence  at  Pimlico.  Such  is  the  size  of  the  li- 
brary he  has  collected,  that  it  is  said  it  will  take  365  days,  on  a moderate  calculation, 
to  dispose  of  it  by  auction.  The  Caledonian  Mercury,  of  the  most  recent  date,  says— 
“ it  is  our  duty  to  stato  that  the  cholera  has  again  appeared  among  us,  and  that  several 
hove  already  been  its  victims."  An  English  paper  contains  the  following  articles  rela- 
tive to  the  British  Colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope: — “The  enterprising  inhabitants 
of  this  colony  have  determined  to  send  an  expedition  to  explore  unknown  regions  to- 
wards the  centre  of  Africa,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Smith,  the  assistant  staff  sur- 
geon, who  has  already  been  a great  traveller  beyond  the  frontiers ; there  is  a very  great 
spirit  among  the  people  of  the  Cape  to  encourage  the  enterprise.  Strong  oxen  wagons, 
to  the  number  of  six,  eight,  or  ten,  will  be  the  chief  mode  of  conveyance  for  the  per- 
sons composing  the  expedition,  with  the  baggage,  arms,  philosophical  apparatus,  provi- 
sions, articles  of  traffick  for  barter,  &o.;  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  absent  for 
a year  or  two,  according  to  the  distance  they  may  be  able  to  penetrate.  Dr.  Smith 
expects  to  bring  back  with  him  objects  of  natural  history,  specimens  of  mineralogy, 
dfcc.  He  may  possibly  discover  some  rich  gold  mines,  and  new  creatures  of  great  cu- 
riosity and  interest  to  the  scientifick  world."  It  is  slated  that  there  has  been  a consi- 
derable deficiency  of  income  from  the  customs  and  excise  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year,  falsifying  the  calculations  and  estimates  of  the  Finance  minister.  The  death  of 
Rammohun  Roy,  the  celebrated  Brahmin,  is  announced  in  the  London  papers — He 
died  at  Stapleton  Grove,  near  Bristol.  He  was  a learned  man  ; and  about  as  much,  or 
rather  as  little,  of  a Christian,  as  the  Unitarians,  by  whom  we  believe  he  was  claimed — 
The  Marquis  of  Wellosley  has  been  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland — The  har- 
r vest  in  Scotland  has  beon  most  satisfactory.  The  grain  has  been  housed,  stacked  in 
great  abundance,  and  in  excellent  condition— A most  violent  gale  on  the  coast  of 
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England,  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  occurred  on  the  31et  of  August,  and  the  first 
of  September.  It  occasioned  the  loas  of  many  lives  by  shipwreck,  and  destroyed  much 
property  on  the  land. 

Frasce. — It  is  stated  that  previously  to  her  visit  to  England,  and  tbc  brilliant  re- 
ception and  royal  attentions  which  she  received  there,  Donna  Maria  and  ber  mother 
had  travelled  through  a great  part  of  France,  without  receiving  any  governmental  no- 
tice whatever  ; and  the  neglect  is  attributed  to  the  offence  given  to  Louis  Philippe  and 
his  family,  by  the  young  Queen  refusing  a matrimonial  connexion  with  the  second  son 
of  the  king  of  the  French — preferring  a union  with  the  duke  of  Louchtenburg,  the 
brother  of  her  mother-in-law.  There  is  little  donbt  that  a desire  to  secure  a favourable 
intercourse  with  Portugal,  hss  had  an  influence  both  in  Britain  and  France,  in  their 
manceuvres  with  respect  to  this  royal  damsel — The  king  of  the  French  has  lately  mads 
an  excursion  with  his  queen  through  a part  of  Normandy.  At  Cherbourg,  they  were 
received  with  great  manifestations  of  affectionate  loyalty — The  court  and  opposition 
papers,  however,  give  very  different  accounts  of  the  popular  feeling  in  France  toward 
the  present  occupant  of  tho  throne.  The  French  find  it  difficult  to  preserve  the  terri- 
tory conquered  from  the  Dey  of  Algiers  from  tho  incursions  and  depredations  of  the 
Arabs ; and  it  is  thought  that  many  years  must  elapse  before  the  territory  can  be  possess- 
ed in  peace,  and  with  much  advantage  to  the  conquerors.  An  expedition  has  lately  pro- 
ceeded from  Toulon  to  Bougia,  a small  sea-port  about  40  leagues  cast  of  Algiers,  where 
tho  Arabs  had  acquired  the  ascendency — The  vintage  in  France  this  year,  it  is  said, 
promises  to  be  uncommonly  fine — Not  long  since,  considerable  uneasiness  was  appa- 
rently felt  by  the  authorities  of  France,  from  the  apprehension  of  treasonable  proceed- 
ings, countenanced  and  favoured  by  the  Duchess  de  Berri — A proclamation,  or  what- 
ever else  it  might  be  called,  laying  claim  to  the  crown  of  France  in  behalf  of  her  sou, 
was  printed,  and  the  copies  secretly  scattered  about  the  streets  of  Bourdeaux.  At  the 
last  accounts,  however,  anxiety  from  this  quarter  was  thought  to  bo  nearly  done  away. 
Partial  disturbances  from  several  causes  have  recently  taken  place  in  varioui  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  but  nothing  that  endangered  the  peace  of  the  nation.  Russia,  Austria 
and  Prussia,  are  unfriendly  to  France,  on  account  of  the  overthrow  of  the  legitimate 
dynasty;  but  France  and  Britain  are  at  present  in  amity,  and  if  cordially  united,  they 
arc,  humanly  speaking,  more  than  a match  for  the  whole  of  Europe  beside.  The  che 
lera  has  again  appeared  in  Paris,  and  threatens  to  be  as  prevalent  and  as  fatal  as  it  vu 
two  years  since.  Prince  Talleyrand  had  arrived  in  Faria  from  London — Mr.  Livingston, 
our  ambassador  to  France,  accompanied  by  tho  officera  of  the  United  Slates'  ship  De- 
laware, had  been  presented  at  court,  and  by  invitatiou,  had  dinod  with  the  King  tad 
royal  family  on  the  26th  of  September;  and  on  tho  same  day  Mr.  Harris,  our  late 
Charge  d'Affaires,  took  leave  of  the  King,  preparatory  to  his  leaving  Paris. 

Sr  aih. — The  last  arrivals  from  Europe  announce  positively  the  death  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  as  the  intelligence  comes  in  different  directions,  we  rather  think  the  pub 
lick  will  not  be  again  disappointed  Tho  Moniteur,  the  official  paper  of  the  French 
court,  announces  this  event  in  the  following  terms: 

“ The  King  of  Spain  died  on  the  2!Hh  ult , at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  A tele- 
graphic despatch,  sent  off  by  M.  do  Rayneval,  announced  the  event  to  the  Governmest 
yesterday.  In  conformity  to  the  last  will  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  the  Queen  Dovragu 
had  been  declared  Regent  during  the  minority  of  the  young  Qneen  Isabella.  The 
Ministry  has  not  been  changed,  Madrid  was  perfectly  tranquil.  A courier  was  teal 
out  last  night  with  orders  for  M.  de  Rayneval  to  declare  that  the  French  governmrst 
is  disposed  to  recognise  the  new  Sovereign,  as  soon  as  it  shall  have  received  the  ac- 
cessary notification.  M.  Jules  de  Larocnefoucald,  one  of  the  King's  Aides-de-camp, 
set  out,  it  is  said,  yesterday  morning  for  Madrid,  with  despatches,  among  which  an 
autographic  letters  from  his  Majesty  and  the  Queen,  to  the  widowed  Queen  ofFerA- 
nand  VII.  Wc  learn  from  Madrid  that  a Council  of  Regency  was  formed  just  before 
tho  King's  death,  to  assist  the  Qneen  in  the  government  of  tho  kingdom.  It  consists  af 
five  members,  namely,  the  Jnfantu  Don  Francisco  de  Paule,  the  Duke  de  I’lnfanUda, 
M.  Zea  Bermudez,  the  Bishop  of  Seville,  and  General  Castagnos.” 

It  is  most  probable  that  there  will  be  a civil  war  in  Spain,  in  a conflict  between  tbs 
claimants  of  the  crown.  Don  Carlos,  the  brother  of  tho  deceased  monarch,  would  bs 
his  successor,  but  for  the  repeal  of  the  salique  law,  which  excluded  females  from  tbs 
throne.  This  repeal  Don  Carlos  will  not  regard,  and  he  has  a strong  parly  even  at 
Madrid.  It  is  rumoured,  moreover,  that  his  claim  will  be  powerfully  sustained, by 
Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Naplos;  and  that  General  Bourmont  will  leave  Portugal 
and  command  the  forces  to  be  arrayed  against  the  reigning  Queen.  France  and  Brusii 
will  probably  recognise  the  right  of  the  Queon  regent ; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  *1! 
Europe  may  bo  disturbed  in  tho  scqncl.  Tho  cholera  prevails  to  a considerable  extra: 
in  sovcral  parts  both  of  Spain  and  Purtugal 
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Portugal. — Donna  Maria  arrived  in  Liabon  on  the  22d  of  September,  and  was  most 
enthusiastically  received  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  and  by  the  civil  and  military 
authorities.  As  both  Britain  and  Franco  will  probably  and  speedily  acknowledge  her 
as  the  rightful  sovereign  of  Portugal,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  her  claim  to  hold 
the  sceptre  will  ultimately  be  established.  Yet  there  is  every  indication  tbat  the  mass 
of  the  population  of  this  priest-ridden  kingdom  are  in  favour  of  Miguel.  The  Swedish 
vessel  lately  arrived  at  New  York,  brings  information  direct  from  Lisbon,  eighteen 
days  later  than  had  previously  been  received  : and  the  statement  is,  that  although  the 
Miguelite  forces  bad  been  repelled  in  all  their  attacks  on  Lisbon,  yet  the  siege  was 
maintained ; the  adjacent  country  had  been  desolated  to  prevent  the  furnishing  of  sup- 
plies ; and  Lisbon  was  straitened  for  provisions.  Tbo  royal  aqueduct  which  sup- 
plied the  city  with  walor,  had  also  been  stopped.  A previous  rumour  that  Bourmont 
and  the  French  officers  under  him  had  resigned,  seems  to  be  falsified.  Tho  captain 
of  the  Swedish  vessel  reports,  that  the  day  he  left  Lisbon,  Don  Pedro’s  forces  marched 
out  to  attack  the  Miguelites,  and  that  he  heard  the  report  of  the  cannon  of  the  con- 
flicting armies,  but  did  not  know  the  result. 

Italy. — An  article  from  Bologna  stales  that  “ a gloomy  discontent,  foreboding  some 
extraordinary  event,  pervades  tho  whole  of  Italy.  Throughout  every  state,  every  city, 
indolent  Naples  excepted,  there  is  a deep-rooted  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  against  the 
different  governments,  and  a hatred  to  Austrian  power  and  Austrian  influence.  Unless 
some  attempt  at  conciliation,  and  a complete  change  of  policy  take  place,  a storm  will 
ere  long  burst  forth  from  many  quarters,  and  bo  tremondous  in  its  violence.  Tho  enor- 
mous military  force,  which  is  so  ostentatiously  displayed  in  every  small  town,  is  the 
sole  obstacle  to  the  exhibition  of  the  bitter  feeling  which  rankles  in  the  heart  of  every 
Italian." 

Rome,  Sept.  17. — M.  Van  Rothschild,  has  been  here  for  aomo  days,  and  the  new  loan 
for  5,000,000  is  finally  concluded  with  him — not,  however,  at  82,  as  1 before  announced, 
but  at  80,  from  which  the  commission  is  to  bo  deducted.  The  government  is  indebted 
for  theso  good  terms  to  the  competition  of  two  other  bankers,  Messrs.  Valentine  and 
Apoll. 

Belgium  St  Holland. — These  states  that  lately  filled  the  world  with  the  noise  of  their 
doings,  seem  now  to  attract  little  notice.  We  have  observed  nothing  in  the  last  month 
relative  to  either  of  them,  that  is  worth  reporting.  They  seem  to  remain  in  statu  quo 
— neither  of  them  satisfied,  but  both  thinking  it  best  to  be  quiet. 

Austria,  Russia  & Prussia. — There  has  been  a meeting  or  Congress,  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  these  great  powers,  in  tho  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  the  beginning  of  au- 
tumn, at  Munchcngratz,  a town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  river  Iser — which  has  attracted 
much  observation  throughout  Europe,  and  given  rise  to  many  opinions.  The  Congress 
is  dissolved,  but  its  doings  are  not  known,  except  by  conjecture.  A French  paper,  the 
Messagcr  des  Chambres,  concludes  a long  article,  filled  with  conjectures  and  supposi- 
t tions  relative  to  this  Congress,  with  the  following  paragraph.  “ In  resuming  this  ques- 
tion, it  may  be  admitted,  without  fear  of  being  far  from  the  truth,  that  the  Congress, 
at  which  the  last  act  was  performed  at  Munchengratz,  has  done  nothing  more  (so  far 
t as  immediate  measures  are  concerned)  than  determine  upon  measures  of  discipline  and 
internal  police  for  all  the  countries  under  its  influence;  and  that  as  to  plans  relating  to 
t external  matters,  they  have  only  adopted  principles  for  some,  and  marked  out  a line  of 

i policy  for  others,  altogether  dependent  upon  events.”  It  is  stated  that  there  is  to  be 

another  meeting,  during  the  coming  winter  or  spring,  probably  at  Vienna,  of  theso 
same  sovereigns,  or  of  their  plenipotentiaries,  to  form  a new  Holy  Miance — so  called 
by  an  impious  misnomer.  We  think  it  requires  neither  the  spirit  of  prophecy  nor  the 
eyes  of  Argus,  to  discern  that  the  great  object  of  theso  consultations  among  the  abso- 
lute raonarchs  of  Europe  is,  to  stop  the  progress  of  what  is  called  liberalism,  and  to 
guard  their  own  dominions  in  particular  against  its  influence.  It  may  however  lead  to 
war,  but  we  hope  not.  Somo  conjecture  that  the  partitioning  of  European  Turkey  is 
among  their  plans. 

Turkey. — Another  most  desolating  fire  has  occurred  at  Constantinople.  It  is  said 
to  have  laid  one-third  of  the  city  in  ashes.  The  capital  of  the  Mohammedan  Sultan 
seems  to  us  to  havo  suffered  more  by  fires,  especially  of  late,  than  all  the  other  cities 
of  Europe  taken  collectively — Every  thing  indicates  the  rapid  downfa!  of  the  Moslem 
power.  European  customs,  usages,  arts  and  fashions,  which  half  a century  since 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignor,  are  now  not  only 
tolerated,  but  to  a certain  extent,  encouraged  and  patronized — These  arc  subverting 
the  very  foundation  of  the  Mohammedan  superstition,  while  its  military  prowess  has 
entirely  ceased  to  be  formidable.  It  is  said  that  the  Sultan  has  very  lately  applied  for 
Russian  troops,  to  defend  him  against  his  own  dissatisfied  subjects 
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Cahtok. — Canton  papers  to  the  31st  of  May  have  been  received  at  New  York, 
Availing  himself  of  their  contents,  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  says, 
“ The  interesting  information  aa  to  the  east  coast  [of  China]  will  be  found  to  prove 
plainly,  the  real  state  of  things  in  this  auinglar  country.  The  violent  proclamations, 
disregarded  by  even  those  who  issued  them ; the  want  of  will  or  power  to  repel  the 
visits  of  foreigners ; the  general  wish  for  trade  ; the  all  but  incredible  weakness  of  the 
government ; the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  the  mandarins,  present  a picture  which  could 
not  be  rivalled  by  any  other  country  in  the  world.  It  is  only  required  that  it  should  be 
so  willed  by  foreigners,  and  in  a few  years,  either  with  or  without  the  direct  consent 
of  the  government  at  Peking,  the  valuable  trade  along  the  whole  eastern  coast  of 
China  will  be  open  to  them." 

Death  of  the  Empress  of  China. — On  tho  15th  of  July,  died  at  Pekin,  the  consort 
of  the  Emperor  of  China.  A general  mourning  has  been  ordered  in  consequence. 
The  Msntsher  employes  are  for  27  days  to  wear  garmenta  of  coarae  white  linen,  and 
caps  without  taaaeiaor  buttons:  during  106  days  they  must  not  Bhave  their  heads.  The 
Chinese  people  must  leave  their  heads  unshaved  for  the  same  period,  and  are  to  wear 
no  tassels  on  their  caps  for  seven  days.  The  right  of  nominating  the  Empress  belongs 
to  the  Emperor’s  mother,  who  solicits,  within  three  years,  one  of  the  five  spouses  of 
her  »on  for  that  office. — Russian  paper. 

Bankok. — An  accredited  agent  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Roberta, 
has  formed  a treaty  of  commerce  and  friendship  with  the  King  of  Siam. 

AFRICA. 

Beside  what  may  be  seen  in  onr  Religious  Intelligence,  we  have  nothing  to  report 
from  Africa,  except  the  following  articlo. — 

EcvrT. — “ By  accounts  from  Alexandria,  it  appears  that  the  Egyptian  government 
has  issued  sn  Ordonance,  prescribing  as  follows — 1.  The  prohibition  of  receiving 
Turkish  coin  in  the  Government  offices  is  renewed,  and  is  to  be  strictly  acted  opon. 
2.  The  officers  of  the  Custom-houses  and  lazarettos  aro  enjoined  to  seize  all  Turkish 
coin  found  among  objecta  landed,  or  in  the  possession  of  travellers.  3.  The  authorities 
ere  to  cease  all  intercourae  with  merchants  who  may  import  such  coin  into  Egypt.” 

AMERICA. 

Mexico — A recent  arrival  brings  intelligence,  that  in  a general  engagement,  Santa 
Anna  had  gained  a decided  victory  over  the  opposers  of  the  established  governmeat 
A few  of  the  leaders  only  had  escaped.  We  hope  that  this  may  be  the  termination  of 
the  sanguinary  conflict  tor  power,  in  this  great  but  distracted  republick. 

In  the  other  States  of  Southern  America,  we  know  of  no  important  lecent  changes. 

United  States. — An  unhappy  controversy  is  goingon  between  our  general  govern- 
ment and  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  Numerous  settlements, 
it  appears,  contrary  to  treaty,  have  been  made  on  tho  lands  of  the  Indians,  within  the 
State  of  Alabama.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  required  these  squatters, 
as  they  have  been  denominated,  to  remove  without  delay,  and  has  taken  measures  to 
carry  his  requisitions  into  full  and  immediate  effect.  The  Governor  of  Alabama  pre- 
teats against  this  proceeding,  and  by  proclamation  makes  known  bis  intention  to  maia- 
tain  the  right  of  the  Slate  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  the  Indian  lands,  within  its 
limits,  and  to  protect  those  who  have  set  themselves  down  on  the  disputed  territory 
He  pleade  in  justification  of  this  course,  the  example  of  Georgia,  where  it  is  affirmed, 
a similar  proceeding  was  sanctioned  by  President  Jackson.  What  will  be  the  issue 
remains  to  be  seen.  For  ourselves,  when  we  consider  the  amount  of  Indian  wrongs 
and  African  oppression,  with  which  our  beloved  country  stands  chargeable  before  the 
righteous  Sovereign  of  the  Universe,  we  cannot  hut  fear  that  out  of  these  erronga 
and  this  oppression,  os  their  sources,  calamities  will  come  on  our  land,  which  will  show 
us  our  sin  written  in  its  punishment. 

A few  days  hence  the  next  meeting  of  our  Congress  will  take  place.  It  will  be  one 
in  which  concerns  of  the  utmost  importance  must  receive  attention;  and  the  opinions 
of  our  leading  men  differ,  and  will  come  in  conflict.  Let  every  Christian  feel  bie  obli- 
gation, earnestly  to  implore  from  that  God  who  has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hands, 
and  who  is  tho  great  fountain  of  wisdom,  the  guidance  of  our  legislators  into  measure's 
favourable  to  equity  and  peace,  and  that  he  would  continuo  to  bless  us,  by  turning  as 
aa  a nation  from  our  sins,  anil  causing  that  righloousness  to  prevail,  by  a hich  a! one  a 
people  can  be  exalted,  and  rendered  truly  and  permanently  prosperous. 

V -An  attendance  on  Synod,  in  the  first  part  of  the  present  month,  and  subsequent 
indisposition,  have  caused  a very  unusual  delay  in  delivering  this  Number  of  our  M.»- 
cellany  to  our  subscribers — They  will  appreciate  our  apology. 
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LECTURES  ON  THE  SHORTER  CATE- 
CHISM OF  THE  WESTMINSTER  AS- 
SEMBLY OF  DIVINES ADDRESSED 

TO  YOUTH. 

LXCTDRE  LIUlt. 

In  the  sixth  petition  of  the 
Lord’s  prayer,  which  is,  “ And  lead 
us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver 
us  from  evil,”  our  Catechism 
teaches  us  that  “ we  pray  that 
God  would  either  keep  us  from 
being  tempted  to  sin,  or  support 
and  deliver  us  when  we  are  tempt- 
ed.” This  answer  is  in  accord- 
ance with  an  explicit  promise, 
made  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth 
to  the  people  of  God,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words — “ God  is  faithful, 
who  will  not  suffer  you  to  he 
tempted  above  that  ye  are  able, 
but  will  with  the  temptation  also 
make  a way  to  escape,  that  ye 
may  be  able  to  bear  it.”  It  is  in 
answer  to  prayer,  it  should  always 
be  remembered,  that  God  is  wont 
to  fulfil  the  promises  he  has  made 
to  his  children.  If  they  neglect 
to  ask  the  things  which  he  has 
promised,  he  usually  teaches  them 
their  duty  by  withholding  the  sti- 
pulated benefit,  till  its  loss  brings 
them  to  cry  to  him  earnestly,  both 
for  the  pardon  of  their  sin  in  ne- 
glecting to  ask  that  they  might  re- 
ceive, and  for  the  conferring  of  the 
Ch.  Adv. — Vol.  XI. 


favour  which,  on  account  of  their 
neglect,  has  been  justly  withheld: 
and  when  brought  to  this  temper, 
they  again  experience,  perhaps  in 
a more  signal  manner  than  ever 
before,  the  fulfilment  of  a promise 
which  had  seemed  to  fail. 

It  is  important,  my  young 
friends,  that  you  should  under- 
stand, that  the  verb  to  tempt  has 
two  distinct  and  very  different 
meanings,  in  our  translation  of  the 
Bible — otherwise,  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures may  appear  to  contradict 
themselves.  In  Genesis  xxii.  1,  it 
is  said  explicitly,  “that  God  did 
tempt  Abraham;”  and  in  James  i. 
13,  it  is  declared,  in  the  same  une- 
quivocal manner,  that  “ God  can- 
not be  tempted  of  evil,  neither 
tempteth  he  any  man.”  You  will 
observe  then,  that  in  the  first  of 
these  instances,  the  verb  to  tempt 
is  of  the  same  meaning  as  the 
words  to  prove,  to  try,  to  put  to  the 
test.  Thus  when  Abraham  was  com- 
manded to  offer  up  his  son,  which 
was  the  thing  in  which  it  is  said 
God  tempted  him,  the  faith  and 
obedience  of  Abraham  were  tried, 
put  to  the  proof,  or  test,  by  requir- 
ing him  to  do  an  act  to  which  the 
most  powerful  objections  would 
arise,  in  any  mind  not  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  most  vigorous  faith 
and  unbounded  confidence  in  God. 
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But  in  the  second  instance,  the 
verb  to  tempt,  is  used  in  its  more 
common  signification,  which  is  to 
entice,  to  seduce,  to  allure  into  error, 
vice,  or  sin,  by  placing  objects  or 
considerations  before  the  view  of 
the  mind,  which  may  have  a pow- 
erful tendency  to  produce  such  an 
effect.  Now,  in  this  sense  of  the 
word,  God  can  never  be  tempted  ; 
he  is  incapable  of  being  enticed,  se- 
duced, or  allured  to  any  evil;  and 
he  is  equally  incapable,  from  the 
perfect  purity  and  holiness  of  his 
nature,  of  producing  such  an  effect 
on  others,  by  any  direct  influence 
on  their  minds;  or  by  entrapping 
or  ensnaring  them,  when  they  are 
desirous  to  avoid  evil,  and  have 
used  their  endeavours  and  sought 
his  aid,  that  they  might  escape  it. 
Yet  when  men  have  not  done  this, 
but  on  the  contrary  have  chosen 
and  sought  evil,  and  have  re- 
fused his  instructions,  admoni- 
tions, warnings,  and  reproofs,  he 
may  justly  leave  them  to  be  over- 
come by  the  temptations  which 
they  have  sought,  and  loved,  and 
complied  with;  yea,  he  may,  in 
his  righteous  displeasure,  so  order 
his  providential  dealings,  that  they 
will  be  tempted  even  to  their  cer- 
tain perdition. 

It  is  against  this  fearful  divine 
dereliction,  that  the  petition  under 
consideration,  “ lead  us  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from 
evil,”  is  pointedly  and  especially 
directed.  “Abandon  us  not  to 
temptation,”  is  Campbell’s  trans- 
lation of  the  first  part  of  this  peti- 
tion; and  he  shows,  I think  con- 
clusively, that  the  original  words* 
have  this  import  in  other  passages 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  ought 
to  be  so  understood  in  the  Lord’s 
prayer.  “My  brethren,  says  the 
apostle  James,  count  it  all  joy 
when  yc  fall  into  divers  tempta- 
tions,” and  the  reason  immediately 
follows,  “ knowing  this,  that  the 
trial  of  your  faith  workelh  pa- 
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tience:”  and  in  the  sequel  he  adds, 
“ Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth 
temptation,  for  when  he  is  tried, 
he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life 
which  the  Lord  hath  promised  to 
them  that  love  him.”  Now,  as 
the  providence  of  God  directs  and 
orders  all  the  events  of  our  lives, 
he  may  be  said  to  lead  us  into  temp- 
tation, when  he  permits  us  to  fall 
into  it;  and  this  may  be  done  in 
mercy,  knowing  that  the  tempta- 
tion, by  grace  and  strength  de- 
rived from  him,  will  be  overcome, 
as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Abraham; 
and  that  our  crown  of  eternal  life, 
like  his,  will  be  the  more  glorious, 
as  the  reward  of  the  victory 
achieved.  But  to  be  abandoned  to 
temptation — to  be  left  not  merely 
to  tall  into  it,  but  to  fall  before  it, 
to  be  overcome  by  it,  and  to  abide 
under  its  power,  unreclaimed,  and 
without  deliverance  or  help  from 
God,  this  indeed  is  awful  beyond 
all  expression — it  is  to  be  judi- 
cially left  to  certain  and  eternal 
ruin. 

Having  thus  given  a general, 
and  I would  hope  sufficient  expla- 
nation of  the  petition  demanding 
consideration  at  this  time,  1 will 
call  your  attention  to  a number  of 
particulars,  in  which  a somewhat 
comprehensive,  and  yet  summary 
view,  shall  be  given  of  the  subject 
of  temptation,  which  is  one  of  great 
practical  importance. 

1.  We  are  always  to  avoid  temp- 
tation as  much  as  we  can,  without 
neglecting,  refusing,  or  deserting 
our  duty.  Whoever  rushes  care- 
lessly, or  unnecessarily  into  temp- 
tation, has  no  reason  to  expect  that 
he  will  escape  without  injury;  far 
less  can  he  reasonably  hope  to 
avoid  even  gross  sin,  if,  as  it  has 
sometimes  been  expressed,  “ he 
tempts  the  devil  to  tempt  him;” 
that  is,  seeks  for  scenes  or  objects 
of  temptation,  to  gratify  an  unhal- 
lowed curiosity,  or  rather,  (as  I 
suspect  in  such  a case  is  always 
the  fact)  is  prompted  by  the  desire 
of  indulging,  mentally  at  least,  in 
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the  sin  to  which  he  "knows  he  will 
be  allured.  In  a word,  we  are 
never  voluntarily,  and  of  choice, 
to  expose  ourselves  to  any  temp- 
tation, but  on  the  contrary,  to 
avoid  it  by  all  proper  precautions. 
Hence  we  ought  not  to  think  it  an 
extreme,  carefully  to  consider  our 
constitutional  make,  to  know  what 
are  the  transgressions  to  which 
we  arc  most  prone,  that  we  may 
with  peculiar  vigilance  guard 
against  provocatives  to  easily  be- 
setting sins.  This  is  a considera- 
tion that  should  have  influence  on 
youth,  in  choosing  a trade  or  pro- 
fession, and  even  on  those  who  are 
thinking  of  offering  themselves  as 
missionaries,  when  they  examine 
into  their  qualifications  for  the  un- 
dertaking they  contemplate— The 
inquiry  should  be,  will  not  the 
course  of  life  on  which  I think  of 
entering,  expose  me  to  temptations, 
to  a compliance  with  which  I am, 
from  constitutional  make,  or  some 
other  cause,  peculiarly  prone.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  whenever  in  the 
providence  of  God,  without  our 
seeking,  and  contrary  to  our  choice, 
“ we  fall  into  temptation,”  and 
plain  and  important  duly  requires 
us  to  meet  it,  we  ought  to  look  to 
God  for  special  aid,  and  go  for- 
ward with  determined  resolution. 

2.  It  ought  to  be  habitually  im- 
pressed on  our  minds,  that  we  are 
not  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  resist 
any  temptation.  It  has  been  just- 
ly observed,  that  the  foul  trans- 
gressions of  eminent  saints,  of 
which  we  read  in  sacred  story,  took 
place  by  the  commission  of  sins 
to  which  we  should  suppose  they, 
of  all  men,  were  the  least  exposed — 
as  Moses,  the  meekest  of  men,  sin- 
ned by  intemperate  anger;  Abra- 
ham the  father  of  the  faithful,  by  a 
distrust  of  the  providence  of  God; 
and  so  of  several  others.  The 
truth  is,  that  as  through  Christ 
strengthening  them,  his  people  can 
do  all  things,  so  without  him  they 
can  do  nothing.  Hence  they  are 
taught,  in  all  things  to  distrust 


themselves ; and  to  be  sensible  of 
their  insufficiency,  without  divine 
aid,  for  any  good  work,  or  to  avoid 
even  enormous  sins;  and  to  look 
constantly  to  him  to  uphold  and 
guard  them — thus  showing,  that 
“ when  they  are  weak  then  they 
are  strong” — strong,  not  in  them- 
selves, but  “ in  the  grace  which  is 
in  Christ  Jesus.” 

3.  In  connexion  with  what  has 
just  been  said,  it  is  proper  to  no- 
tice what  has  been  called  tempting 
God.  “ Men  tempt  God,  when  they 
unseasonably  and  irreverently  re- 
quire proofs  of  his  presence,  power, 
and  goodness;  when  they  expose 
themselves  to  danger  from  which 
they  cannot  escape  without  the 
miraculous  interposition  of  his 
providence;  and  when  they  sin 
with  such  boldness  as  if  they  want- 
ed to  try  whether  God  could,  or 
would,  know  and  punish  them.”* 
Good  men  may  commit  this  sin 
by  expecting  extraordinary  inter- 
positions in  their  favour,  beyond 
what  God  in  his  word  has  author- 
ized them  to  expect.  But  none 
except  the  most  impious  and  aban- 
doned, can  do  that  which  is  last 
mentioned  by  the  author  I have 
quoted. 

4.  It  is  of  importance  to  remem- 
ber, that  when  a temptation  so- 
licits or  assaults,  if  we  would  have 
any  rational  prospect  of  with- 
standing it  ultimately,  it  must  be 
resisted  at  once,  and  with  the 
most  decisive  resolution  and  effort. 
Indeed,  all  dallying  with  tempta- 
tion, as  I have  elsewhere  shown,  is 
sinful  in  itself;  and  it  may  pro- 
voke God  to  withhold,  or  with- 
draw, that  gracious  influence,  with- 
out which  we  are  sure  to  fall. 
Let  a temptation,  whether  it  be 
alluring  or  terrifying,  get  posses- 
sion of  the  fancy  and  the  feelings, 
and  its  full  prevalence  is  all  but 
certain.  On  this  point,  let  me  re- 
commend to  your  review  and  carc- 

* Brown’*  Dictionary,  under  the  word 
tempt. 
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ful  attention,  what  I have  said  in 
my  xvth'lecture,  on  the  temptation 
by  which  our  first  mother  was  fa- 
tally seduced. 

5.  The  sources  of  temptation 
are  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil.  The  world,  proves  a source 
of  temptation  both  from  the  good 
and  the  evil  which  we  may  meet 
with,  in  our  progress  through  it. 
The  profits,  pleasures,  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  world,  often  prove  a 
snare  and  the  occasion  of  sin. 
Hence  we  should  pray  with  the 
Psalmist,  that  God  would  w incline 
our  hearts  unto  his  testimonies 
and  not  unto  covetousness,”  and 
that  he  would  dispose  and  enable 
us,  agreeably  to  the  apostolical 
injunction,  “ to  set  our  affections 
on  things  above,  and  not  on  things 
on  the  earth”— The  dismaying  evils 
of  the  world  w hich  may  prove  temp- 
tations, are  the  outward  troubles 
and  afflictions  which  we  meet  with 
in  it — poverty,  persecution,  the 
death  of  friends  and  relatives,  loss 
of  reputation,  and  sometimes  of 
life  itself.  “In  the  world,”  said 
our  Saviour,  “ ye  shall  have  tribu- 
lation.” When  we  are  exercised 
with  temptations  of  this  descrip- 
tion, we  should  think  much  of 
what  Christ  our  Saviour  endured 
for  us,  and  how  little,  in  the  com- 
parison, we  are  called  to  suffer  for 
our  fidelity  to  him;  and  we  should 
pray  that  our  outward  afflictions 
may  be  “ for  our  profit,  that  we  may 
be  partakers  of  his  holiness,”  and 
that  we  may  neither  “ despise  the 
chastening  of  the  Lord,  nor  faint 
when  we  are  rebuked  of  him.” 

The  flesh,  that  is  our  corrupt 
and  depraved  nature,  is  also  a 
fruitful  source  of  temptation.  In 
the  vth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  the  apostle  gives  a 
catalogue  of  “ the  works  of  the 
flesh,”  and  sets  these  in  contrast 
with  “ the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.” 
He  shows  that  in  every  sanctified 
soul  there  is  a constant  conflict 
between  these  opposing  principles. 
His  direction  is,  “ walk  m the  Spi- 


rit, and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lust 
of  the  flesh;”  and  he  declares  that 
“ they  that  are  Christ’s  have  cru- 
cified the  flesh  with  the  affections 
and  lusts.”  It  is  with  his  corrupt 
nature  that  every  believer  has  his 
longest  and  sorest  conflicts;  and 
his  constant  prayer  should  be,  for 
those  supplies  of  grace  from  the 
fulness  of  Christ,  by  which  he 
may  at  length  be  brought  off  a 
conqueror  and  more  than  a con- 
queror, over  these  dangerous  ene- 
mies of  his  soul. 

Satan,  is  by  way  of  eminence, 
denominated  “ the  Tempter” — He 
was  so  called  emphatically,  when 
he  assaulted  Christ  in  the  wilder- 
ness. He  began  to  act  in  this 
hateful  character  when  he  assailed 
our  first  parents  in  Paradise,  and 
he  has  been  making  his  assaults 
upon  all  ranks  of  mankind  ever 
since.  “ Be  sober,  be  vigilant, 
says  the  apostle  Peter;  because 
your  adversary  the  devil,  as  a roar- 
ing lion,  walketh  about,  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour.”  But  it 
should  never  be  forgotten,  that 
Satan  has  no  direct  control  over 
the  human  will;  he  cannot  force 
or  compel  us,  to  yield  to  his  temp- 
tations. Hence  the  direction,  “re- 
sist the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from 
you.”  Yet  the  arts  and  wiles  of 
our  great  adversary  are  such,  that 
if  he  were  not  limited  and  con- 
trolled by  God,  he  would  doubtless 
succeed  in  his  attempts  to  destroy 
imperfect  man,  since  he  found  the 
means  of  seducing  the  parents  of 
our  race,  when  they  had  no  imper- 
fection. But  Christ,  our  Saviour, 
was  “ revealed  to  destroy  the  works 
of  the  devil;”  and  to  the  blessed 
Redeemer  we  should  especially 
and  directly  apply  for  protection 
and  deliverance,  when  temptations 
come  more  immediately  from  the 
great  enemy  of  God  and  man. 
This  was  the  counsel  of  Luther — 
He  advises  that  under  the  manifest 
assaults,  suggestions,  and  injec- 
tions of  our  adversary  the  devil, 
we  should  pray  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
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Christ,  that  is,  to  God  in  Christ, 
direfly,  specially,  and  solely,  for 
his  Interposition  and  succour;  since 
he  was  tempted  in  all  points  as  we 
are,  yet  without  sin,  and  is  able  to 
succour  those  who  are  tempted. 
Doubtless,  Satan  is  ever  ready  and 
constantly  engaged  to  enforce,  as 
far  as  he  is  permitted,  every  temp- 
tation that  assails  us,  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  may  arise.  But 
there  are  some  temptations,  and  of 
the  most  terrific  kind,  sometimes 
called  “ fiery  darts  of  the  devil," 
which  seem  to  proceed  immediate- 
ly from  this  fearful  enemy.  A 
flood  of  blasphemous,  strange, 
horrible,  dismaying,  and  almost 
overwhelming  thoughts , or,  as  I 
would  rather  call  them,  imagina- 
tions, are  sometimes  poured  in 
on  the  soul.  Sometimes  such 
thoughts,  in  a more  separate  and 
unconnected  manner,  rise  up  in  the 
mind,  or  are  suddenly  and  unac- 
countably darted  into  it ; and  hav- 
ing once  entered,  they  are  renewed 
from  day  to  day,  till  the  sufferer  is 
harassed  and  tormented  almost  be- 
yond endurance;  and  perhaps  is 
distressed  with  the  apprehension 
of  having  committed  the  unpar- 
donable sin,  and  is  even  tempted 
to  self-destruction.  Individuals  of 
a melancholy  temperament,  or  of 
a nervous  habit,  are  most  fre- 
quently afflicted  with  this  calami- 
ty, and  commonly  to  the  greatest 
degree;  but  persons  of  every  kind 
of  constitutional  make,  and  some 
of  the  most  vigorous  health  and 
best  spirits,  are  not  always  free 
from  a measure  of  these  most  dis- 
tressing mental  affections.  Nor  are 
persons  of  the  most  eminent  piety, 
exempted  from  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, persons  of  this  character 
have  often  been  peculiarly  subject 
to  this  class  of  temptations. 

In  regard  to  this  great  affliction, 
the  first  thing  to  be  observed  in 
seeking  relief,  is  to  recollect,  and 
keep  it  in  mind,  that  temptation, 
considered  by  itself,  is  not  sin.  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  “ who  did  no 


sin,”  was  tempted  by  Satan;  nor 
can  we  easily  conceive  of  more  hor- 
rible suggestions,  than  those  of 
worshipping  the  devil,  and  of  plung- 
ing down  a precipice;  and  yet  these 
were  among  the  temptations  of 
our  blessed  Lord.  These  thoughts, 
or  imaginations,  therefore,  so  long 
as  they  are  promptly  resisted,  re- 
jected, and  abhorred,  are  not  sin- 
ful— The  next  thing  to  be  remem- 
bered is,  that  we  cannot  reason 
them  away.  “To  attempt  to  think 
them  4°wn  is  madness” — said  Dr. 
Johnson,  to  one  who  consulted  him 
on  the  subject.  To  the  same  effect 
precisely,  was  the  opinion  of  Lu- 
ther; and  indeed  of  all  who  have 
written  most  discreetly  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  great  point  to  be  car- 
ried, is  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
ing brought  before  the  view  of  the 
mind,  and  as  much  as  possible  to 
disregard  them,  and  not  even  to 
notice  them  distinctly,  when  they 
do  occur.  All  recalling  of  them,  or 
thinking  them  over—  to  which  there 
is  often  a strange  propensity — is  to 
renew  their  impression  and  increase 
their  strength.  The  plain  duty  of 
the  afflicted  party  therefore  is,  to 
lift  up  the  heart  in  fervent  aspira- 
tions to  the  once  tempted  and  now 
glorified  Redeemer,  for  his  protec- 
tion— for  grace  and  strength  to  en- 
dure the  trial  while  it  lasts,  and  to 
grant  deliverance  in  his  own  time 
and  way;  and  then  immediately  to 
occupy  the  mind  vigorouslypwith 
some  lawful  object  or  pursuit.  Idle- 
ness and  solitude  are  to  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  “ Be  not  solita- 
ry, be  not  idle,”  was  the  summary 
advice  of  Burton,  in  his  “Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,”  which  Dr.  John- 
son thought  should  be  amended 
thus — “ Be  not  solitary  when  you 
are  idle,  be  not  idle  when  you  are 
solitary.”  By  the  observance  of 
these  directions,  and  a resolute  and 
persevering  adherence  to  them, 
the  temptations  we  consider  will 
at  length  vanish  without  injury; 
nay,  it  may  be,  with  lasting  benefit 
to  the  afflicted  party.  The  ex- 
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cellent  John  Newton,  in  a letter  to 
one  who,  under  the  distress  we 
contemplate,  asked  his  advice, 
makes  a remark  to  this  effect— 
that  however  horrible  and  dismay- 
ing these  temptations  seem,  while 
they  last,  yet  after  they  are  re- 
moved, they  leave  no  scar  upon  the 
conscience.  Such  certainly  has  been 
my  own  observation,  in  the  cases— 
considerable  in  number — on  which 
I have  been  consulted,  and  my  ad- 
vice requested.  It  is  by  sap  and 
mine,  far  more  frequently  than  by 
these  furious  assaults,  that  the 
great  adversary  of  souls  effects  his 
purposes.  It  is  by  promoting,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  care- 
lessness, gradual  backsliding,  a 
worldly  spirit,  neglect  of  watchful- 
ness, and  the  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  duty,  that  he  gains  an 
advantage  against  the  professed 
disciples  of  Christ;  and  it  is  by 
artful  and  gradual  seductions  into 
flagrant  sin,  or  by  endeavouring  to 
keep  them' in  carnal  security,  or  a 
delusive  contentment,  derivedfrom 
purposes  of  future  amendment  and 
repentance,  that  he  ensures,  most 
frequently  and  certainly,  the  eter- 
nal perdition  of  unregenerate  sin- 
ners. With  warning  you,  there- 
fore, my  young  friends,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  against  these 
artifices  of  the  great  tempter  and 
deceiver,  I close  my  discussion  of 
the  sixth  petition  of  the  Lord’s 
prayer;  and  proceed  immediately 
to  a brief  consideration  of  its  con- 
clusion— 

This  conclusion  is  thus  express- 
ed— “ For  thine  is  the  kingdom 
and  the  power  and  the  glory  for 
ever,  Amen.”  In  these  words,  ac- 
cording to  our  Catechism,  “ we 
are  taught  to  take  our  encourage- 
ment in  prayer  from  God  only, 
and  in  our  prayers  to  praise  him, 
ascribing  kingdom,  power  and 
glory  to  him:  and  in  testimony  of 
our  desires  and  assurance  to  be 
heard,  we  say,  Amen.” 

The  word  for,  with  which  the 
conclusion  of  the  Lord’s  prayer  is 


introduced,  intimates  that  what 
immediately  follows  is  to  bej^:  on- 
sidered  as  a conclusive  reason , 
why  every  petition  of  this  inimita- 
ble prayer  may  properly  be  offered 
up  to  God,  and  why  the  answer  of 
the  petitions  may  be  expected  by 
every  truly  devout  worshipper: 
and  need  any  thing  be  said,  to 
show  the  force  and  sufficiency  of 
the  reason  thus  assigned?  Surely 
a Being  who  is  the  Sovereign  of 
the  universe,  infinite  in  power,  and 
whose  glory  transcends  all  concep- 
tion, and  which  will  endure  to  eter- 
nal ages,  must  be  the  proper,  and 
the  only  proper  object,  of  supreme 
worship,  adoration  and  praise;  and 
the  source  also  from  which  his  de- 
pendent creatures  may  expect,  in 
the  way  of  his  own  appointment,  a 
gracious  answer  to  all  their  rea- 
sonable requests,  and  the  supply 
of  all  their  real  wants.  But  let  us 
dwell  for  a moment,  on  each  of  the 
clauses  in  the  answer  now  under 
consideration. 

1.  We  are  “to  take  our  encou- 
ragement in  prayer  from  God 
only.”  Since  God  is  the  only 
proper  object  of  religious  worship, 
if  he  has  pointed  out  a particular 
way  and  manner  in  which  our  ap- 
proach to  him  may  be  acceptably 
made,  it  is  plain  that  all  our  encou- 
ragement to  hope  for  a favourable 
hearing  and  answer  of  our  re- 
quests, must  be  taken  from  a com- 
pliance with  his  prescribed  order. 
If  we  adopt  any  method  of  access 
to  him,  different  from  what  he  has 
prescribed,  so  far  from  having 
reason  to  hope  for  a gracious  au- 
dience and  acceptance,  we  have 
every  ground  to  expect  his  frowns, 
and  the  rejection  of  our  petitions. 
Now,  God  in  his  holy  word  has 
taught  us  in  what  manner  we  are 
to  approach  him  in  prayer.  We 
are  to  regard  him  as  the  only  living 
and  true  God — abhorring  ail  idols, 
and  all  participation  of  any  crea- 
ture with  him  in  religions  homage. 
We  are  also  to  come  to  him 
through  the  mediation  of  Christ 
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alone, — rejecting  all  other  me- 
diators, of  whatever  character 
or  rank.  We  are  moreover,  to 
come  humbly  confessing  our  sins, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  true  faith 
in  his  promises  of  forgiveness, 
and  justification  unto  eternal  life, 
through  the  atoning  blood  and 
perfect  righteousness  of  his  Son, 
and  the  renovating  and  sanctify- 
ing influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 
Those,  therefore,  who  deny  the 
mediation  of  Christ}  those  who 
look  to  any  other  mediator  than  to 
him  alone}  and  those  who  men- 
tion, or  rely  in  any  measure  on 
their  own  merits,  or  on  any  human 
merit,  to  recommend  them  to  God 
—-oppose  his  prescribed  way  of 
access  and  address,  and  adopt  one 
of  their  own,  which  he  will  never 
regard,  or  treat  with  any  thing  but 
rejection  and  abhorrence. 

2.  In  our  prayers  to  God  we  are 
to  praise  him.  That  thanksgiving 
and  praise  to  God  constitute  an 
essential  and  most  delightful  part 
of  prayer,  I have  heretofore  dis- 
tinctly and  fully  shown.  I need 
therefore  only  here  remark,  that  in 
ascribing  “kingdom,  power,  and 
glory  to  God,  this  itself  is  a high 
act  of  praise,  and  that  this  was 
what  was  intended  in  the  answer 
we  consider.  To  show  this  very 
summarily,  I remark,  that  when 
we  say  “ thine  is  the  kingdom,” 
we  ascribe  eternal  and  absolute 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  uni- 
verse of  material  and  immaterial 
beings  to  God,  as  the  great  “ I 
AM:”  that  when  we  say  “thine 
is  the  power,”  we  acknowledge 
his  omnipotence}  that  he  is  not 
only  the  Creator  and  upholder  of 
all  things,  but  that  nothing  is  too 
hard  for  him  to  effect}  that  his  coun- 
sel shall  stand,  and  that  he  will  do 
all  his  pleasure:  that  when  we  say 
“ thine  is  the  glory,”  we  acknow- 
ledge “that  he  is  possessed  of  all 
those  excellencies  that  render  him 
glorious  in  the  eyes  of  men  and 
angels;  and  that  the  praise  and 
honour  of  every  thing  that  is  great 


and  excellent,  or  has  a tendency  to 
raise  our  esteem  and  admiration, 
is  due  to  him.”  And  we  recog- 
nise the  truth,  that  this  kingdom, 
power,  and  glory,  all  belong  to 
God,  in  the  word  “ forever}”  that 
is,  he  will  possess  them,  without 
any  intermission  or  diminution,  to 
all  eternity. 

3.  In  testimony  of  our  desire 
and  assurance  to  be  heard,  we  say 
Amen.  The  word  Amen  is  a He- 
brew term  (jn«)  which  denotes 
firmness,  certainty,  fidelity.  In 
devotional  exercises,  this  word 
signifies  both  so  be  it,  and  so  it  is; 
and  both  these  meanings  we  are 
taught  to  give  it  in  the  answer  be- 
fore us}  the  former,  as  a testimony 
of  our  desire,  and  the  latter  as  the 
expression  of  our  assurance  that 
we  shall  be  heard.  Now  the  use 
of  the  word  will  be  the  testimony 
of  our  desire,  when  “ by  faith  we 
arc  emboldened  to  plead  with  God 
that  he  would  fulfil  our  requests;”* 
and  it  will  be  the  expression  of  as- 
surance to  be  heard,  when,  in  the 
same  exercise  of  faith,  “ we  quietly 
rely  upon  him,”  to  grant  us  what 
we  ask  in  accordance  with  his  holy  , 
will.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a 
striking  propriety,  that  the  whole 
canon  of  scripture  was  concluded 
with  the  repeated  use  of  this  sig- 
nificant term— “ He  which  testi- 
fieth  these  things  saith,  surely  I 
come  quickly.  Amen.  Even  so 
come  Lord  Jesus — The  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you 
all.  Amen.” 

And  thus,  beloved  youth,  I close 
not  only  this  lecture,  but  the  whole 
of  those  which  I have  delivered  to 
you  on  our  excellent  Shorter  Cate- 
chism— thankfully  acknowledging 
the  goodness  of  God,  that  he  has 
spared  me  and  strengthened  me, 
to  complete  this  laborious  under- 
taking— the  most  important, it  may 
be,  of  my  ministerial  life,  and  on 
which  I earnestly  implore  his  bless- 
ing— hoping  that  not  only  while  I 

* Larger  Catechism. 
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live,  but  when  my  body  shall  have 
returned  to  its  native  dust,  these 
lectures  may  remain,  as  my  testi- 
mony to  his  holy  truth;  and  pray- 
ing that  through  his  condescending 
and  superabounding  grace,  he  may 
make  them,  with  all  their  imper- 
fections, the  humble  instrument 
in  his  own  almighty  hand  of  bring- 
ing many  sons  and  daughters  unto 
glory,  with  whom  the  author  may  be 
permitted  to  rejoice,  and  say,  “Here 
am  I,  and  the  children  thou  hast 
given  me.”  Amen  and  Amen. 


a pastor's  address  to  his  church. 

The  following  article  from  the 
London  Evangelical 'Magazine  for 
September  last,  seems  to  have 
been  composed  with  some  refer- 
ence to  the  commencement  of  a 
new  year;  and  in  that  view  it  may 
be  appropriate  to  some  of  our 
readers,  who  will  probably  not  re- 
ceive this  number  of  our  Miscel- 
lany, till  another  year  has  begun 
its  course.  But  the  duties  it  in- 
culcates, are  important  and  sea- 
sonable at  all  times;  and  we  hope 
the  paper  will  be  read  and  ponder- 
ed, by  all  who  see  it  in  our  pages. 
What  the  writer  (who  apparently 
was  a Congregationalist)  addresses 
to  Deacons,  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  elders  of  Presbyterian 
churches.  The  quotation  from 
our  own  Payson,  is  very  impres- 
sive—We  wish  that  every  clergy- 
man would  adopt  his  resolution, 
and  follow  his  example. 

Dear  Brethren,— In  reviewing 
the  past,  there  is  much  cause  for 
humiliation  and  thankfulness.  As 
the  professed  disciples  of  Christ, 
and  the  members  of  a Christian 
church,  we  are  spared  in  the  en- 
joyment of  many  mercies,  while 
many  around  us  are  in  circum- 
stances of  suffering  and  distress- 
while  many  more  have  finished 
their  earthly  pilgrimage — and 
while  the  successive  months  of 


another  year  have  passed  into 
eternity,  and  carried  in  their  ac- 
count concerning  every  one  of  us 
to  God  the  righteous  Judge  of  the 
world.  Not  only  have  we  been 
continued  in  being,  but,  amidst 
many  and  great  imperfections,  we 
have  been  enabled  to  hold  fast  our 
Christian  steadfastness,  to  keep 
our  faces  Zion-ward,  and  in  some 
measure  to  value  and  improve  the 
religious  privileges  with  which  we 
have  been  favoured. 

“ Having,  therefore,  obtained 
help  of  God,  we  continue  unto  this 
day;”  and  whilst  wc  remember, 
with  deep  humiliation  of  soul,  that 
our  spiritual  diligence  and  im- 
provement have  not  been  so  great 
as  they  ought,  let  us  be  thankful 
for  that  measure  of  consoling  and 
supporting  grace  which  wc  have 
experienced,  and  sincerely  pray 
that  the  year  on  which  we  have  en- 
tered may,  by  the  abounding  bless- 
ing of  God,  be  distinguished  by 
increased  zeal  in  the  service  of 
God,  and  a large  measure  of  the 
enjoyment  of  peace,  and  unity,  and 
holy  prosperity. 

When  any  work  is  to  be  done 
for  God,  it  is  good  to  set  about  it 
while  a sense  of  duty  is  strongly 
impressed  on  our  minds. 

When  the  law  of  circumcision 
was  appointed,  in  token  of  the  co- 
venant made  with  Abraham  and 
his  seed,  the  patriarch  implicitly 
obeyed,  without  asking  a reason 
for  the  divine  command;  and  his 
obedience  was  prompt,  even  while 
the  command  was  sounding  in  his 
ears,  and  a sense  of  duty  was 
stronglyfelt.  Gen.xvii.23.  When 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  God 
gave  command  unto  Moses  to 
number  the  people,  we  find  that 
the  work  was  begun  to  be  executed 
on  the  very  day  that  the  order  was 
issued.  Numb.  i.  1 — 3,  18.  And 
of  like  import  was  the  language  of 
the  Psalmist.  Ps.  cxix.  60. 

Duty  is  not  always  pleasing:  it 
is  sometimes  both  difficult  and 
painful;  but  if  wc  arc  conscious 
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that  it  is  duty,  vre  ought  not  to 
hesitate,  nor  yet  to  delay;  for  all 
God’s  requirements  are  authorita- 
tive, and  the  law  of  Christ,  in  all 
matters,  ought  at  all  times  to  be 
binding  bn  our  consciences. 

We  are  required,  as  Christians, 
to  be  sober — to  watch  and  to  pray 
— to  be  given  to  hospitality — to 
distribute  to  the  necessities  of  the 
saints — to  avow  our  decided  and 
fearless  attachment  to  the  gospel 
of  Christ — willingly  to  deny  our- 
selves— to  take  up  our  cross,  and 
to  follow  him,  in  proof  of  our  dis- 
cipleship — to  study  the  things  that 
make  for  peace — to  strive  together 
for  the  faith  of  the  gospel — and  to 
embrace  every  opportunity  to  do 
good  unto  all  men,  but  especially 
to  them  who  are  of  the  household 
of  faith. 

Whilst  these  duties  refer  to  all 
professing  Christians,  there  are 
other  and  distinct  duties  which 
claim  the  constant,  and  vigorous, 
and  best  attention  of  several  class- 
es of  individuals  connected  with 
the  church  of  Christ. 

On  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
is  binding  the  affectionate  and 
faithful  discharge  of  ministerial 
and  pastoral  duties,  as  those  who 
are  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gos- 
pel, “ and  appointed  to  watch  for 
souls  as  those  who  must  give  ac- 
count.” 

Towards  the  faithful  minister  of 
the  gospel  is  incumbent,  especial- 
ly on  the  people  of  his  immediate 
charge,  obedience,  affection,  and 
high  esteem,  for  his  work’s  sake — 
a united  concern  for  his  comfort, 
a high  solicitude  for  his  useful- 
ness, and  a frequent  remembrance 
in  their  intercessions  in  secret,  at. 
the  domestic  altar,  and  in  all  meet- 
ings for  social  prayer. 

The  deacons,  the  other  officers 
of  the  church,  should  be  careful  to 
maintain  eminent  internal  piety, 
and  a holy  consistency  in  every 
part  of  their  deportment,  but  in  a 
peculiar  manner  in  that  part  of 
their  conduct  which  has  immedi- 

Ch.  Adv.—V ol.  XI. 


ate  connexion  with  the  church  of 
God.  Brethren,  be  examples  to 
all  around  you  of  warm,  decided, 
and  self-denying  attachment  to  the 
word  of  truth  and  the  means  of 
gracej  of  unwearied  zeal  for  the 
peace,  the  unity,  and  the  holy  pros- 
perity of  Zion;  and,  permit  me  to 
add,  for  the  comfort  and  encou- 
ragementof  your  minister. — lTim. 
iii.  8 — 13. 

To  all  the  membenrof  this  Chris- 
tian church  I would  add,  with  the 
utmost  affection  and  earnestness, 
Be  lovers  of  good  things,  and  good 
men;  be  anxious,  by  a practical 
manifestation  of  the  truth,  to  com- 
mend yourselves  to  every  man’s 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  God— 
to  let  all  men  see  that  you  prefer 
Jerusalem  to  your  chief  joy— that 
you  esteem  it  a greater  privilege 
and  a higher  honour  to  sit  at  the 
threshold  of  God’s  house  than  to 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness — 
and  that  you  value  the  reproach  of 
Christ  more  than  all  the  riches  of 
time.  “ Brethren,  labour  less  for 
the  meat  that  perishes,  than  for 
the  bread  that  endures  to  eternal 
life.” 

To  missionary  collectors,  to  Sab- 
bath-school teachers,  and  to  tract 
distributors,  allow  me  to  say,  Be 
punctual  as  to  time,  be  regular  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  duties  which 
engage  your  attention,  be  unwea- 
ried in  your  efforts  to  do  good, 
and,  above  all,  do  not  neglect  to 
pray  much  that  your  labour  may 
not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

Let  those  who  engage  them- 
selves in  frequent  visits  to  the  ha- 
bitations of  the  afflicted  and  dying, 
cultivate  an  affectionate  disposi- 
tion, and  pray  much  for  grace  to 
enable  you  to  be  faithful  at  the 
trying  crisis,  for  in  many  instances 
the  soul  must  then  be  saved,  or  lost 
for  ever;  and  on  the  consciences  of 
such  as  are  recovered  from  afflic- 
tion, urge  the  immense  import- 
ance of  attention  to  the  day  of  God, 
the  word  of  God,  and  the  house  of 
God. 
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To  those  who  assist  in  conduct- 
ing the  district  and  other  prayer- 
meetings,  allow  me  to  recommend 
a conscientious  attention  to  ap- 
pointment, likewise  to  endeavour 
to  have  the  heart  warmly  engaged 
in  the  exercise;  for  when  we  feel 
ourselves,  then  others  are  likely  to 
feel  and  be  benefited. 

Avoid,  brethren,  for  the  sake  of 
your  own  personal  religion,  for  the 
sake  of  the  church  to  which  you 
stand  related,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  Saviour’s  honour,  undue  inter- 
course with  the  men  and  the  things 
of  the  world. 

In  reply  to  one  who  urged  the 
late  excellent  Dr.  Payson  to  min- 
gle in  such  society,  and  to  frequent 
places  of  publick  amusement,  he 
wrote,  saying: — 

“ Can  a man  walk  in  pitch  and 
his  feet  not  be  defiled?  Can  a man 
take  coals  of  fire  in  his  bosom  and 
his  clothes  not  be  burned?  If  he 
can,  he  may  then  mix  freely  with 
the  world, and  not  be  contaminated. 
But  I am  not  the  man  that  can  do 
it.  I cannot  think  it  proper  or 
expedient  for  a Christian  to  go 
into  any  company,  unless  necessity 
calls,  where  he  may,  perhaps,  hear 
the  name  he  loves  and  reverences 
blasphemed,  or  at  least  profaned; 
where  that  book,  which  he  esteems 
the  word  of  God,  will,  if  mention- 
ed, be  alluded  to  only  to  awaken 
laughter  or  “ adorn  a tale;"  where 
the  laws  of  good  breeding  are  al- 
most the  only  laws  which  may  not 
be  broken  with  impunity;  and 
where  every  thing  he  hears  or  sees 
baa  a strong  tendency  to  extin- 
guish the  glow  of  devotion,  and 
entirely  banish  seriousness.  Two 
or  three  plain  rules  I find  of  won- 
derful service  in  deciding  all  dif- 
ficult cases.  One  is,  to  do  nothing 
of  which  I doubt  in  any  degree  the 
lawfulness;  the  second,  to  consider 


every  thing  as  unlawful  which  in- 
disposes me  for  prayer,  asd  inter 
rupts  communion  with  God;  and 
the  third  is,  never  to  go  into  any 
company , business,  or  situation,  in 
which  I cannot  conscientiously 
ask  and  expect  the  divine  pre- 
sence.”* 

Brethren,  be  eminently  circum- 
spect. The  ungodly  may  charge 
you  with  hypocrisy,  which  they 
would  be  glad  to  fix  as  a brand  on 
your  character;  but  be  careful  not 
to  give  the  remotest  countenance 
for  any  such  aspersion,  but  make 
it  apparent  that  the  word  of  God  is 
your  rule,  that  conscience  is  your 
guide,  that  religion  is  your  aim, 
and  that  you  are  looking  forward 
to  heaven  as  your  home— “that 
you  are  looking  for  the  mercy  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  unto  eternal 


HYMN  ADAPTED  TO  PSALM  VTU 

ADORING  THAN(FOUas), 

(From  a little  Volume  entitled  “ Fat 
Ever,"  by  a Clergyman.) 

Oh,  aweet  employment ! iweet  indeed 
To  hearts  attuned  and  strung  by  be*' 
ven, 

To  pay  to  God  the  grateful  meed, 

For  hope  inspired,  and  sin  forgives' 

Father,  we  thank  thee!  babes  in  mind. 
We  hang  upon  thy  smile  alone; 

No  joy  apart  from  thee  we  find. 

No  care  or  grief  before  thy  throne. 

When  wondering  reason  Uksn  her  fl'gh’- 
Thy  mighty  universe  to  non, 

Secs  worlds  on  worlds,  'mid  fields  of 
Then  backward  looks— Lord,  wbn 
man! 

But  what  art  thou  ? Transcendent  Lo«, 
"Beyond  the  flight  of  thought  or  vpeed1' 
Soaring  a seraph's  wing  above, 

Yet  stooping  to  an  infant’s  rsach1 


* Dr.  Fayson's  Life,  pp  W,® 
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For  tie  Christian  Advocate. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  following  let- 
ter was  written  by  a clergyman 
some  years  ago,  and  the  person 
whose  case  is  described  is  no  lon- 
ger an  inhabitant  of  the  earth.  If 
you  should  be  of  opinion  that  its 
publication  might  answer  a good 
purpose  now,  it  is  at  your  service. 

Windsor , Nov.  27,  1833. 

A LETTER  TO  A BACKSLIDER. 

Stop,  friend,  and  consider.  Once 
you  made  a flaming  profession  of 
religion.  Once  your  voice  was 
heard  in  the  social  meeting  for 
prayer  and  praise,  and  was  ever 
raised  in  solemn  warning  and  ear- 
nest exhortation  to  careless  sin- 
ners. Then,  many  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  you.  The  pious  rejoiced 
over  you  as  a lost  sheep,  returned 
to  the  shepherd  and  the  fold.  Your 
old  companions  in  pleasure  and 
iniquity,  were,  for  a season,  ar- 
rested by  your  apparent  conver- 
sion, and  in  half-earnest  began  to 
consider  their  ways.  Your  own 
feelings  seemed  to  be  lively  and 
comfortable,  and  your  prospects 
bright.  Most  were  disposed  to 
augur  favourably  of  your  perseve- 
rance; but  a few  of  the  more  spi- 
ritual and  experienced  Christians 
shook  their  heads,  and  said,  “ the 
young  man  carries  too  much  sail, 
and  has  laid  in  too  little  ballast.” 
They  remarked,  that  you  were  too 
fond  of  being  in  company,  and  of 
being  conspicuous;  and  that  they 
would  much  rather  see  evidence  of 
a more  humble  and  contrite  spirit. 
It  was,  moreover,  soon  observed, 
that  the  simple  fervour  with  which 
your  prayers  in  public  were  pour- 
ed forth,  was  exchanged  for  a more 
studied  and  laboured  form  of  ex- 
pression, as  if  indeed  you  were 
sensible  that  you  were  praying  in 
the  presence  of  your  fellow  men, 
and  as  if  you  were  not  regardless 


of  their  admiration.  There  was 
also  a change  in  your  countenance 
and  air,  the  impression  of  which 
was  not  favourable  on  the  minds  of 
the  pious.  You  began  also,  about 
this  time,  to  be  censorious  in  re- 
gard to  other  professors,  and  were 
much  occupied  with  disputation 
about  some  metaphysical  points 
in  theology.  I think  it  was  your 
purpose  to  endeavour  to  prepare 
for  the  ministry,  and  many  good 
men  stood  ready  to- aid  you  in  ac- 
complishing this  object.  Indeed, 
you  began  to  feel  as  if  you  had  al- 
ready received  a commission  to 
preach,  for  on  all  occasions  you 
were  ready  to  mount  the  rostrum, 
and  address  the  congregation.  In 
these  addresses,  while  there  was 
much  good  matter,  there  was  an 
appearance  of  self-confidence,  and 
a love  of  denunciation,  which  dis- 
gusted many  pious  persons.  I 
must  think,  however,  that  this 
premature  appearance  in  public, 
was  of  real  injury  to  you.  What- 
ever good  might  have  been  re- 
ceived by  others,  none  was  derived 
from  the  exercise  by  yourself.  You 
were  evidently  puffed  up  with 
some  vain  anticipation  of  future 
eminence — a windy  conceit  of  your 
own  talents  and  eloquence.  Your 
affected  behaviour,  and  assumed 
countenance  of  wisdom  and  im- 
portance, were  clear  indications 
that  your  heart  was  not  right  in 
the  sight  of  God.  When  a pious 
female  friend,  with  whom  you  had 
been  accustomed  to  hold  much  re- 
ligious conversation,  undertook  the 
painful  office  of  speaking  plainly 
to  you,  respecting  your  faults— al- 
though the  thing  was  done  with 
caution  and  tenderness — it  pro- 
voked your  anger.  You  repelled 
her  friendly  admonition,  with 
words  not  altogether  free  from  re- 
proach. But  you  were  soon  sensi- 
ble that  you  had  acted  improperly, 
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and  even  inconsistently  with  your 
character  as  a professor.  Next 
day  you  went  back  to  acknowledge 
your  fault,  and  very  appropriately 
quoted  that  of  the  Psalmist,  “Let 
the  righteous  smite  me,  and  it 
shall  be  as  excellent  oil,  which 
shall  not  break  my  head;”  but 
your  confession  was  made  with 
such  an  air  of  self-importance,  and 
with  so  little  of  the  appearance  of 
true  contrition,  that  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  made,  declared  that 
she  was  more  deeply  wounded  and 
grieved  by  the  confession,  than  by 
the  rough  repulse  which  she  had 
at  first  received.  And  you  know 
that  ever  afterwards  you  shunned 
her  company;  and  if  there  was  no 
marked  contempt  in  your  beha- 
viour towards  her,  it  was  altoge- 
ther discordant  with  those  terms 
of  friendly  and  familiar  intercourse 
which  had  existed  before. 

I need  not  here  put  you  in  mind 
of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  your  relinquishment  of  the 
ministry.  They  ought  to  this  day 
to  be  deeply  mortifying  to  you, 
whatever  your  thoughts  about  re- 
ligion may  now  be.  But  I must 
revert  to  your  imprudent  attach- 
ment to  Miss  A—  as  one  of  the 
conspicuous  reasons  of  your  apos- 
tacy.  Nothing  but  the  vainest  am- 
bition could  ever  have  led  you  to 
entertain  any  notion  that  one  in 
her  sphere,  and  devoted  to  fashion- 
able literature  and  amusements,  as 
she  was,  would  deign  to  look  with 
favour  on  a young  man  of  small 
education,  and  of  connexions  no 
how  distinguished  in  the  world. 
Your  personal  appearance,  it  must 
be  admitted,  was  prepossessing, 
and  you  had  acquired  some  taste 
in  dress — indeed  much  too  great 
for  your  situation  and  dependent 
circumstances.  By  this  foolish  at- 
tachment, which  the  lady  seems  to 
have  treated  with  a large  share  of 
her  usual  coquetry,  you  were  led 
into  a great  deal  of  fashionable  ir- 
religious society.  Here,  feeling 
your  defect  of  genteel  breeding, 


you  were  induced  to  make  a great 
effort  to  appear  polite,  and  to  ren- 
der yourself  agreeable  ; by  which 
means,  you  were  often  exposed  to 
ridicule,  while  you  vainly  thought 
that  you  were  held  in  admiration. 
But  this  was  not  the  worst.  By  too 
great  a desire  to  please  your  com- 
pany, you  were  often  led  to  con- 
nive at  things  offensive  to  God; 
and  sometimes,  rather  than  appear 
illiberal,  to  express  opinions  which 
your  own  better  judgment  did  not 
approve.  That,  in  one  instance, 
if  not  more,  you  visited  the  thea- 
tre, in  compliance  with  the  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  the  object  of 
your  attachment,  is  a fact  too  no- 
torious to  be  concealed  or  denied. 
And  what  rendered  this  conduct 
more  remarkable,  some  persons 
who  had  seen  you  at  the  sacramen- 
tal table,  the  preceding  Sabbath, 
now  saw  you  enjoying  yourself  in 
listening  to  the  rehearsal  of  one 
of  the  most  immoral  plays,  ever 
acted  on  our  boards.  It  is  also  re- 
ported that  you  now,  contrary  to 
all  your  opinions  when  under  the 
serious  impressions  of  divine 
truth,  openly  defend  the  innocence 
of  dancing  parties;  and  by  your 
frequent  example  prove,  at  least, 
that  you  were  pleased  with  such 
amusements. 

That  you  were  injured  and  un- 
justly censured  by  the  church  of 
which  you  were  a member,  I know 
you  have  loudly  complained;  and 
were  not  backward  to  impute  to 
the  venerable  pastor,  whose  hoary 
hairs  you  were  bound  to  reverence, 
motives  which  no  one  will  believe 
actuated  him,  who  looks  back  on 
the  godly  tenor  of  a life,  drawn 
out  to  nearly  three  score  and  ten. 
And,  although  it  is  a possible 
thing,  that  you  did  not  receive  an 
impartial  trial,  and  that  many  wit- 
nesses, if  you  had  been  allowed 
time,  could  have  been  produced  to 
establish  facts  which  would  have 
had  a strong  bearing  on  the  case; 
yet  to  all  who  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  whole 
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proceedings,  it  will  ever  appear 
more  probable,  that  you  are  pre- 
judiced in  your  own  favour,  than 
that  the  church,  which  could  have 
no  ground  of  prejudice,  should  un- 
justly condemn  your  conduct  as 
unchristian.  And  I must  say,  that 
from  all  that  I have  heard  of  the 
case,  their  proceedings  were  per- 
fectly correct;  and  there  was  no 
good  reason  to  wait  for  new  evi- 
dence, when  there  was  enough  al- 
ready proved,  on  which  to  found 
the  censure  which  they  passed. 
But  under  the  impression  that  you 
were  hurried  into  trial,  and  that 
some  of  the  judges  were  preju- 
diced, you  seem  entirely  to  have 
lost  sight  of  the  real  criminality 
of  your  own  conduct.  You  seem- 
ed to  feel  that  if  you  could  succeed 
in  making  the  publick  believe,  that 
the  church  had  acted  precipitate- 
ly and  irregularly,  on  your  trial, 
that  it  would  follow  of  course 
that  you  were  innocent.  This, 
however,  is  very  far  from  being  a 
just  inference.  If  I understand  the 
facts  in  the  case,  you  might  have 
1 been,  and  ought  to  have  lir.en,  ex- 
cluded from  the  communion  of  the 
» church,  upon  your  own  confession. 

You  acknowledged  that  you  went 
t to  Mr.  W.’s  store  and  took  up 
1 goods  to  a considerable  amount, 
on  the  repeated  declaration,  that 
t Mr.  B.  would  be  responsible  for 

I the  payment;  whereas,  this  gen- 

tleman knew  nothing  of  the  trans- 

i action.  It  was  a downright  fraud. 
; It  would  have  been  forgery  if  the 

ii  transaction  had  been  in  writing. 
i And  I am  informed,  that  these 
i goods,  thus  fraudulently  and  by 
f means  of  falsehood,  obtained,  are 
I not  paid  for  to  this  day.  By  vari- 
i ous  pretences  and  subterfuges  Mr. 
( W.  has  been  prevented  from  pro- 
secuting you,  and  still  you  are 
living  at  your  ease,  with  the  hard 
earned  money  of  your  neighbour 
in  your  pocket,  without  his  con- 
sent. I am  strongly  tempted  here 
to  make  some  remarks  on  the  mys- 

I terious  settlement  of  your  busi- 
I 


ness,  as  treasurer  of  a certain  be- 
nevolent society,  which  had  en- 
trusted you  with  .their  funds. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  was 
a considerable  deficit,  of  which  you 
could  give  no  account,  but  by  say- 
ing, that  you  must  have  been  rob- 
bed— solemnly  declaring,  that  you 
had  never  applied  to  your  own 
use,  one  cent  of  the  society’s  mo- 
ney. But  we  will  leave  this  in  that 
obscurity  which  will  probably  co- 
ver it,  until  the  light  of  the  day 
of  judgment  shall  reveal  the  whole 
truth. 

And  now,  Sir,  permit  me  so- 
lemnly to  put  it  to  your  own  con- 
science, whether  I am  not  right  in 
conjecturing,  that  while  you  were 
making  a great  exertion  to  pre- 
serve your  character  in  the  sight 
of  men,  you  were  not  living  se- 
cretly, in  known  sin;  such,  as  even 
now  to  hear  named,  would  cause 
you  to  blush?  This  is  a question 
for  your  own  conscience.  I would 
not  wish  to  know  the  answer.  If 
I did,  I should  never  think  of  pro- 
posing the  question,  with  that 
view,  to  you;  for  I should  have  no 
expectation  of  hearing  the  truth 
from  your  lips,  in  such  a case. 

But  no  w, having  acquired  a world- 
ly competency,  and  more,  by  your 
recent  marriage;  and  having  united 
yourself  with  the  Universalists, 
you  have  become  very  bold,  not  to 
say,  arrogant.  I understand  that 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
a jest  of  experimental  religion, 
averring  that  you  have  gone  the 
whole  length,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it  but  enthusiasm,  or 
hypocrisy.  As  to  your  adopting 
the  tenets  of  the  modern  Univer- 
salists, who  hold  that  there  is  no 
future  punishment,  I can  only  say, 
that  the  doctrine  suits  you;  but  if 
you  were  a real  Christian,  you 
would  be  as  safe  and  comfortable 
without  it.  That  you  have  been 
brought  to  embrace  this  doctrine 
by  the  evidence  of  truth,  I shall 
never  believe— -and  can  hardly 
think  you  believe  it  yourself.  You 
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must  be  conscious,  that  there  has 
been  some  tampering  with  reason 
and  conscience  on  this  subject. 
But  leaving  these  things  to  the 
judgment  of  Him  who  will  bring 
every  secret  thing  to  light,  I will 
pass  on  to  observe,  that  you  gain 
very  little  by  your  apparent  con- 
fidence, and  arrogant  challenging 
all  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal salvation.  Before  either 
your  arguments  or  assertions  will 
produce  much  effect  on  the  pru- 
dent, you  must  satisfy  them  on  a 
preliminary  point,  viz.  why  it  is 
that  this  doctrine  is  the  refuge  of 
those  who  are  evidently  flying  from 
God?  Why  it  is  greedily  em- 
braced by  the  debauched  part  of 
society?  Why  the  truly  devout 
and  pious  abhor  it?  And  how 
comes  it  to  pass  that  you  should 
first  make  this  great  discovery 
when  manifestly,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  who  know  you,  your  principles 
and  character  as  a man  of  truth 
and  honesty — to  say  nothing  of  pi- 
ety— are  in  a course  of  rapid  de- 
terioration. It  may  be  disagree- 
able to  you  that  I speak  thus 
plainly  my  opinion  of, your  moral 
condition:  it  is,  indeed,  painful  to 
me,  but  I have  a duty  to  perform, 
which,  when  it  is  executed,  I shall 
bid  you  farewell,  probably  for 
ever;  and  leave  you  to  your  own 
reflections. 

My  object  is  not  to  dispute  with 
you  about  future  punishment — for 
I hear  that  you  are  a great  polemic 
—but  simply  to  give  you  one  more 
solemn  warning.  The  relation  in 
which  I have  stood  to  you  makes 
this  my  duty,  and  authorizes  me 
to  speak  without  disguise.  But  I 
am  surprised,  that  when  flying 
from  the  church,  and  from  the 
truth,  you  should  ever  have  thought 
of  seeking  refuge  in  Universalism. 
Why  did  you  stop  short  of  open 
infidelity,  or  blank  atheism?  Or 
do  you  think  that  your  system 
brings  as  much  comfort  to  the  sin- 
ner as  atheism  itself?  But  why 
trammel  yourself  with  the  Scrip- 


tures, since  they  can  never  be 
made,  by  any  perversion,  to  favour 
your  beloved  tenet?  You  might  as 
well  pretend  that  no  such  person 
as  Jesus  Christ  was  ever  mention- 
ed in  the  New  Testament,  as  that 
the  doctrine  of  future  punishment 
is  not  inculcated  there.  It  would 
really  be  ridiculous,  were  not  the 
subject  so  grave,  to  see  the  pitiful 
shifts  and  perversions,  to  which 
resort  is  had,  to  remove  out  of  the 
way  the  plain  declarations  of  Holy 
Scripture,  on  this  subject.  I have 
found  by  long  experience,  that  when 
men’s  reason  becomes  perverted 
beyond  a certain  point,  nothing  is 
too  extravagant  for  them  to  be- 
lieve; or  to  profess  to  believe.  It 
would  be  just  as  wise  to  argue 
with  the  inmates  of  Bedlam  as 
with  such.  They  are  no  more  ca- 
pable of  feeling  the  force  of  an 
argument — or  of  acknowledging 
it — than  a man  whose  eyes  are  ob- 
stinately shut,  of  seeing  the  ob- 
jects around  him.  In  regard  to 
such,  the  admonitions  of  our  Lord 
seems  to  be,  M Let  them  alone.” — 
“ If  the  blind  lead  the  blind  both 
must  fall  into  the  ditch.”  Before 
I heard  of  your  conversion  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Universalists,  I 
still  followed  you,  not  only  with 
prayer  but  hope:  but  now,  I must 
confess,  that  my  hopes  are  nearly 
extinct;  and  whether  I should  con- 
tinue to  pray  for  you,  is  become  a 
serious  case  of  conscience  with 
me.  There  is  a line,  over  which, 
when  a man  has  passed,  we  may 
not  pray  for  him,  if  we  know  it; 
that  is,  when  he  hath  sinned  a sin 
unto  death.  “ For  it  is  impossible 
for  those  who  were  once  enlighten- 
ed, and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly 
gift,  and  were  made  partakers  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have  tasted 
the  good  word  of  God,  and  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come,  if 
they  shall  fall  away  to  renew  them 
again  to  repentance.”  I am  afraid, 
if  your  eyes  should  now  be  opened 
to  see  the  enormity  of  your  sin, 
that  you  would  not  be  able  to  say 
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with  Paul,  “ I did  it  ignorantly}" 
but  having  “ received  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,”  and  afterwards 
having  “wilfully  sinned,”  there 
would  be  nothing  remaining  for 
you  but  “ a fearful  looking  for  of 
judgment  and  fiery  indignation.” 

Although  I write  these  fearful 
things,  I have  a feeble  hope  that 
the  event  will  be  more  favourable, 
and  that  you  will  make  haste  to 
recover  yourself  out  of  the  snare 
of  the  devil,  by  whom  you  have 
been  led  captive  at  his  will.  Lis- 
ten, I beseech  you,  to  the  deep, 
secret  whisper  of  conscience,  (if, 
alas,  it  be  not  seared,)  within  your 
own  bosom.  There  must  be,  at 
times,  a secret  misgiving,  and  an 
awful  foreboding,  that  all  may  not 
end  well. 

I have  now  brought  this  address 
nearly  to  a close}  and  as  already 
intimated,  it  will  probably  be  the 
last  warning  which  you  will  ever 
receive  from  me.  My  days  are 
drawing  to  an  end — my  time  is 
much  occupied  with  other  weighty' 
concerns.  It  may  seem  strange  to 
you,  that  after  so  long  a silence,  I 
should  now  trouble  you  with  such 
a serious  call.  Of  this  I ean  my- 
self hardly  give  any  rational  ac- 
count. While  confined  to  my 
chamber  with  sickness,  the  recol- 
lection of  many  past  scenes  re- 
vived, and  among  other  objects, 
I thought  of  you — for  whom  I 
once  entertained  so  tender  an  af- 
fection— and  I felt  a sudden  im- 
pulse to  address  you.  Instantly, 
I obeyed  the  feeling,  and  thus  you 
have  a long,  and,  I am  afraid,  un- 
welcome epistle,  from  the  sick 
chamber  of  a former  friend. 
Would  to  God  I could  snatch  you 
as  a brand  from  the  burning!  My 
inmost  soul  is  moved  with  com- 
passion towards  you.  There  is  no 
sacrifice,  or  penance — if  lawful — 
which  I would  not  perform  for 
your  salvation.  I once  thought 
that  I should  present  you  as  one  of 
my  spiritual  children  before  the 
throne  of  God.  I was  never  so 
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much  disappointed  in  my  hopes  of 
any  one — but  my  affection  no  doubt 
blinded  me  to  your  faults,  at  that 
time.  Others  saw  with  different 
eyes.  Well}  my  task  is  ended, — 
I send  forth  this  last  epistle  with 
an  humble  prayer  that  God  may 
melt  your  heart,  and  enlighten 
your  eyes.  O that  it  might  yet 
please  Him,  who  has  the  hearts  of 
all  men  in  his  hand,  to  grant  you 
repentance  unto  life,  and  the  re- 
mission of  sins!  Amen. 

Yours,  See. 


From  thi  Christian  Observer  for  Sept. 

MEMORIALS  OF  PIOUS  NEGROES!-— 
CORNELIUS  OF  ST.  CROIX. 

A very  interesting  Moravian 
missionary  station  for  more  than 
a hundred  years  has  been  that  of 
St.  Croix,  one  of  the  Danish  West 
Indian  islands,  which  was  captured 
by  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  1801. 
We  might  relate  many  remarkable 
facts  relative  to  this  mission  and  its 
pious  and  zealous  conductors}  one 
of  whose  greatest  afflictions  was 
to  witness  the  barbarities  exercised 
upon  the  Negroes,  many  of  whom 
suffered  bonds,  and  imprisonment, 
and  stripes,  for  their  adherence 
to  the  Gospel.  But,  passing  by 
these  general  narratives,  we  turn 
our  attention  for  the  present  to 
the  edifying  life  of  a humble  con- 
vert, once  a poor  degraded  slave, 
but  even  then  Christ’s  freeman} 
and  now  an  inhabitant  of  that 
blessed  world  where  oppression  is 
unknown,  and  sorrow  and  sighing 
have  for  ever  fled  away.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  account  left  upon  re- 
cord of  him,  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Moravian  Missions: — 

“Towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1801,  the  mission  in  St.  Croix  was 
deprived  of  one  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  useful  native  assistants, 
who  for  more  than  fifty  years  had 
walked  worthily  of  his  calling  by 
the  Gospel — namely,  the  Negro 
Cornelius.  This  man  was  in  many 
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respects  distinguished  among  his 
countrymen,  which  will  render  the 
following  brief  sketch  of  his  life 
interesting. 

“Above  fifty  years  ago  he  be- 
came concerned  for  the  salvation 
of  his  soul,  and  felt  a strong  im- 
pulse to  attend  the  preaching  of 
our  missionaries,  and  their  private 
instructions.  However,  he  could 
not  at  once  forsake  his  heathenish 
customs.  It  happened  once  that 
he  attended  the  merry-making  of 
his  countrymen.  Even  into  this 
house  of  riot  the  good  Shepherd 
followed  this  poor  straying  sheep. 
The  late  brother  Frederic  Martin, 
passing  by,  and  being  made  atten- 
tive to  the  uproar,  looked  in  at  the 
door,  and  immediately  espied  his 
scholar  Cornelius.  He  beckoned  to 
him  to  come  out,  and,  in  a friendly 
but  serious  and  emphatic  address, 
represented  to  him,  that  it  was  not 
becoming  for  one  who  had  de- 
clared that  he  would  give  his 
heart  to  our  Savionr,  to  attend 
cuch  meetings  as  these.  ‘Here,’ 
said  the  missionary,  ‘ the  devil  ha* 
his  work,  and  you  have  assured 
me  that  you  will  not  be  his  slave. 
But  now  I discover  that  your 
heart  is  still  in  his  power;  for  you 
love  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and 
the  company  of  the  children  of 
disobedience,  in  whom  he  rules. 
It  would  therefore  be  better  that 
you  left  off  coming  to  our  meet- 
ings, and  to  the  school.’  This  of- 
fended him  greatly,  and  he  thought, 
* What  is  that  to  the  White  man, 
and  what  do  I care  for  him?’ 
However,  his  amusement  was 
spoiled  for  that  time;  he  went 
home  much  displeased,  and  re- 
solved never  more  to  visit  the 
missionaries,  or  attend  their  meet- 
ings. But  his  heart  was  not  at 
rest,  and  his  convictions  grew  so 
strong  that  he  could  not  sleep  at 
night.  The  address  of  the  mis- 
sionary sounded  continually  in  his 
ears,  and  made  so  strong  an  im- 
ression  upon  him,  that  he  altered 
is  mind  and  visited  him.  Being 


received,  not,  as  he  feared,  with 
displeasure,  but  with  great  cordia- 
lity, he  was  exceedingly  affected, 
and  with  tears  described  the  dis- 
tress of  his  mind  during  the  pre- 
ceding days. 

“ In  1749,  he  was  baptized,  and 
ever  after  remained  faithful  to  the 
grace  conferred  on  him.  He  bad 
an  humbling  and  growing  sense  of 
the  depravity  of  his  heart,  but  he 
also  made  daily  progress  in  the 
knowledge  and  grace  of  his  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

“ God  had  blessed  him  with  a 
good  natural  understanding.  He 
had  learned  the  business  of  a ma- 
son well,  and  had  the  appointment 
of  master-mason  to  the  royal 
buildings,  in  which  employment 
he  was  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him,  as  a clever,  upright,  and  dis- 
interested man.  He  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  each  of  the  six  chapels 
belonging  to  our  mission  in  these 
islands.  He  was  able  to  write 
and  speak  the  Creole,  Dutch,  Da- 
nish, German,  and  English  lan- 
guages; which  gave  him  a great 
advantage  above  the  other  Ne- 
groes. Till  1767,  he  was  a slave 
in  the  royal  plantation,  which  af- 
terwards belonged  to  Count  Schim- 
melman.  He  first  purchased  the 
freedom  of  his  wife,  and  then  la- 
boured hard  to  gain  his  own  liber- 
ty, which,  after  much  entreaty,  and 
the  payment  of  a considerable  ran- 
som, he  effected.  God  blessed 
him  and  the  work  of  his  hands  in 
such  a manner,  that  he  could  also 
by  degrees  purchase  the  emanci- 
pation of  his  six  children. 

“ In  1754,  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant in  the  mission.  After  his 
emancipation,  he  greatly  exerted 
himself  in  the  service  of  the  Lord, 
especially  among  the  people  of  his 
own  colour,  and  spent  whole  days, 
and  often  whole  nights,  in  visiting 
them  on  the  different  plantations. 
He  possessed  a peculiar  talent  for 
expressing  his  ideas  with  great 
clearness,  which  rendered  Ins  dis- 
courses pleasing  and  edifying,  as 
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well  to  While  people  as  to  Ne- 
groes. Yet  he  was  by  no  means 
elated  by  the  talents  he  possessed. 
His  character  was  that  of  an  hum- 
ble servant  of  Christ,  who  thought 
-too  meanly  of  himself  to  treat 
others  with  contempt.  To  distri- 
bute to  the  indigent  and  assist  the 
feeble  was  the  delight  of  his  heart, 
and  they  always  found  in  him  a 
generous  and  sympathizing  friend 
and  faithful  adviser. 

“ While  thus  zealously  exerting 
himself  in  promoting  the  salvation 
of  his  countrymen,  he  did  not  ne- 
glect the  concerns  of  his  family. 
We  have  already  seen  how  sedu- 
lously he  cared  for  their  temporal 
prosperity,  in  working  hard  to 
purchase  their  freedom.  But  he 
was  more  solicitous  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  souls.  God  blessed 
his  instructions,  and  he  had  the 
joy  of  seeing  his  whole  family 
share  in  the  salvation  of  the  Lord. 
Being  found  faithful,  they  were 
employed  as  assistants  in  the  mis- 
sion. 

“ The  infirmities  of  old  age  in- 
creasing upon  him,  he  ardently 
longed  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ.  A constant  cough,  and 
pain  in  his  side,  checked  his  great 
activity,  caused  occasional  dejec- 
tion of  mind,  and  seemed  at  times 
to  shake  his  faith  and  fortitude. 
He  now  and  then  complained  of  a 
declension  of  his  love  to  the  Lord 
Jesus;  and  once,  while  meditating 
on  that  text,  ‘ 1 have  somewhat 
against  thee,  because  thou  hast 
left  thy  first  love,’  he  exclaimed, 
‘Ah!  I too  have  left  my  first  love!’ 
A few  days  before  his  end,  being 
visited  by  one  of  the  missionaries, 
he  said,  ‘ I ought  to  have  done 
more,  and  loved  and  served  my 
Saviour  better:  yet  I firmly  trust 
that  he  will  receive  me  in  mercy, 
for  I come  to  him  as  a poor  sin- 
ner, having  nothing  to  plead  but  his 
grace  and  righteousness  through 
his  blood.’  His  children  and  se- 
veral of  his  grandchildren  having 
assembled  round  his  bed,  he  ad- 
Ch.  Mv.—V  oi..  XL 


dressed  them  in  the  following  very 
solemn  and  impressive  manner: 

“ ‘ I rejoice  exceedingly,  my 
dearly  beloved, children,  to  see  you 
once  more  together  before  my  de- 
parture; for  I believe  that  my  - 
Lord  and  Saviour  will  soon  come 
and  take  your  father  home  to  him- 
self. You  know,  dear  children, 
what  my  chief  concern  has  been 
respecting  you,  as  long  as  I was 
with  you;  how  frequently  I have 
exhorted  you  not  to  neglect  the 
day  of  grace,  but  to  surrender 
yourselves  with  soul  and  body  to 
your  Redeemer,  and  to  follow  him 
faithfully.  Sometimes  I have  dealt 
strictly  with  you,  in  matters  which 
I believed  would  bring  harm  to 
your  souls,  and  grieve  the  Spirit 
of  God;  and  I have  exerted  my 
parental  authority  to  prevent  mis- 
chief; but  it  was  all  done  out  of 
love  to  you.  However,  it  may 
have  happened  that  I have  some- 
times been  too  severe.  If  this  has 
been  the  case,  I beg  you,  my  dear 
children,  to  forgive  me;  oh,  for- 
give your  poor  dying  father.’ 

“ Here  he  was  obliged  to  stop, 
most  of  the  children  weeping  and 
sobbing  aloud.  At  last  one  of  his 
daughters  recovered  herself,  and 
said,  ‘We,  dear  father,  we  alone 
have  cause  to  ask  forgiveness,  for 
we  have  often  made  your  life  hea- 
vy, and  have  been  disobedient 
children.’  The  rest  joined  in  the 
same  confession.  The  father  then 
continued:  ‘Well,  my  dear  chil- 
dren, if  all  of  you  have  forgiven 
me,  then  attend  to  my  last  wish 
and  dying  request.  Love  one  ano- 
ther! Do  not  sufTer  any  quarrels 
and  disputes  to  arise  among  you 
after  my  decease.  No,  my  chil- 
dren,’ raising  his  voice,  ‘love  one 
another  cordially:  let  each  strive 
to  show  proofs  of  love  to  his  bro- 
ther or  sister.  Nor  suffer  your- 
selves to  be  tempted  by  any  thing 
to  become  proud,  for  by  that  you 
may  even  miss  of  your  soul’s  sal- 
vation; but  pray  our  Saviour  to 
grant  you  lowly  minds  and  hum- 
3 Z 
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ble  hearts.  If  you  follow  this  ad- 
vice of  your  father,  my  joy  will  be 
complete,  when  I shall  once  see 
you  all  again  in  eternal  bliss,  and 
be  able  to  say  to  our  Saviour; 
Here.  Lord,  is  thy  poor  unworthy 
Cornelius,  and  the  children  whom 
thou  hast  given  me.  I am  sure 
our  Saviour  will  not  forsake  you; 
but  I beseech  you  do  not  forsake 
him.’  He  fell  gently  asleep  in 
Jesus  on  the  29th  of  November, 
1801,  being,  according  to  his  own 
account,  eighty-four  years  of  age.” 


For  the  Chrutian  -Idcocate. 

NO  SIMILARITY  BETWEEN  THE  DOC- 
TIUNE  OF  TRANSU  BSTANTIATION 
AND  THE  DOCTIUNE  OF  THE  TRI- 
NITY. 4 rt! 

The  argument  drawn  in  favour 
of  Transubstantiation,  from  its  be- 
ing no  more  incredible  than  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  is  alto- 
gether irrelevant  and  false.  Our 
belief  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity, is  not  contradicted  by  any  of 
our  senses— -but  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation,  is  contradicted 
by  all  our  senses  that  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  subject — It  is  contrary 
to  our  sight,  our  touch,  our  taste, 
and  our  smell.  To  all  these  senses 
the  elements  of  bread  and  wine 
are  recognised  to  be  still  bread 
and  wine,  as  fully  after  the  conse- 
cration as  before. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked,  in 
regard  to  this  subject,  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  things  which  are 
proposed  to  our  faith— Those  of 
one  kind  are  absolutely  and  entire- 
ly detached  and  separated  from 
corporeal  things;  and  these  are 
called  Mysteries.  These  things 
are  pureiy  the  objects  of  faith, 
without  the  external  senses  having 
any  thing  to  do  with  them:  and 
such  an  article  of  faith  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity — it  is  a mys- 
tery. But  there  are  other  things 
which  are  sensible  and  material, 
that  God  makes  use  of  as  instru- 


ments and  means  to  verify  the 
mission  and  teachings  of  his  mes- 
sengers, and  to  be  emblematical 
of  spiritual  things — these  are  not 
mysteries.  Such  were  the  mira- 
cles wrought  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  such  was  his  resur- 
rection; and  of  the  very  same 
character  are  the  sacraments,  both 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New.  In  regard  to  things  of  this 
latter  kind  or  order,  where  spiri- 
tual things  are  found  joined  with 
corporeal  things,  the  spiritual 
things,  symbolized  by  what  is 
sensible,  remain  objects  purely  of 
faith;  but  in  regard  to  the  sensi- 
ble symbols,  or  emblems  them- 
selves, it  is  clear,  that  what  is  true 
in  regard  to  them,  must  be  judged 
of  and  decided  by  the  external 
senses.  Hence  it  follows  conclu- 
sively, that  we  must  resort  to  our 
senses  to  determine  the  question — 
whether  the  bread  and  wine  in  the 
Eucharist,  remain  real  bread  and 
wine  after  consecration;  or  whe- 
ther these  elements,  which  all  our 
senses  declare  to  be  still  bread  and 
wine,  are  not  in  fact  the  proper 
natural  body  and  blood  of  our 
blessed  Saviour — It  appears,  then, 
that  the  parallel  attempted  to  be 
run  between  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation and  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  is  utterly  fallacious. 
The  two  things  are  totally  differ- 
ent, and  can  admit  of  no  fair  com- 
parison; inasmuch  as  the  one  is 
an  object  wholly  of  faith,  with 
which  the  external  senses  have 
nothing  to  do;  and  the  other  is  an 
object  in  which  the  external  senses 
have  to  do,  and,  as  far  as  sensible 
things  are  concerned,  are  the  pro- 
per and  competent  judges  of  the 
facts,  which  are  and  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  our  senses.  The  truth 
is,  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantia- 
tion is  in  contradiction  to  the 
whole  evidence — the  evidence  of 
the  external  senses- — on  which  we 
believe  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
and  the  other  miracles  recorded  in 
the  Bible. 
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There  is  a pleasaut  story  told 
on  this  subject,  relative  to  an  inter- 
view between  the  celebrated  Eras- 
mus, and  Sir  Thomas  Moore, 
when  the  former  was  on  a visit  to 
England.  They  were  both  Catho- 
licks,  but  Erasmus  was  one  of 
those  who  felt  himself  at  liberty  to 
question  this  doctrine  of  Transub- 
stantiation,  or  at  least  to  dispute 
against  it,  for  the  sake  of  an  argu- 
ment. Sir  Thomas’s  great  argu- 
ment was  the  efficacy  of  faith; 
that  is,  believe  that  in  the  Eucha- 
rist you  eat  the  very  body  of 
Christ,  and  then  you  really  eat  it. 
Shortly  after  this  dispute,  Eras- 
mus returned  to  Holland,  and  Sir 
Thomas  lent  him  a small  horse, 
called  a palfrey,  to  carry  him  to 
the  place  where  he  was  to  go  on 
ship-board,  and  a servant  was  sent 
to  bring  back  the  palfrey.  But  the 
story  says,  that  Erasmus  took  the 
palfrey  over  to  Holland,  with  him- 
self, and  sent  back  these  lines  to 
Sir  Thomas — 

Nonne  meminiati 
Quod  nihi  dixisti, 

Da  corpora  Christi, 

Cicda  quod  edis  and  edis— 

Idem  tibi  acriho 
Do  tuo  palfrido, 

Credo  quod  haboa  et  habes.* 


OBITUARY, 

Hied,  at  his  lodgings,  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, on  the  5th  of  the  present 
month,  (Dec.  1833,)  the  Rev.  Ezra 
Fisk,  D.  1).,  Professor  of  Eccle- 
siastical History  and  Church  Go- 
vernment in  the  Western  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  located  in  Alleghany 
Town,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

* Do  you  not  remember 
What  you  said  to  me 
Concerning  the  body  of  Christ, 

Believe  that  you  eat  it,  and  you  do  eat  it— 
The  name  thing  I write  to  you 
Concerning  your  palfrey, 

Believe  that  you  have  him,  and  you  have 
him. 


His  funeral  was  attended  by 
many  of  his  clerical  brethren,  and 
by  other  citizens  of  respectability, 
on  Saturday  the  7th  inst.,  to  the  bu- 
rial ground  of  the  2d  Presbyterian 
church,  whe.re  his  corpse  was  depo- 
sited in  the  family  vault  of  Dr. 
John  White,  who  kindly  offered  it 
for  this  purpose.  A funeral  service 
was  performed  on  the  occasion,  in 
the  lecture  room  adjoining  the  bu- 
rial ground:  in  this  service  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  M'Dowell  made  the 
introductory  prayer;  Dr.  A.  Green 
gave  out  a psalm,  and  followed  it 
with  an  address;*  Dr.  W.  Neill  fol- 
lowed the  address  with  a prayer; 
and  the  service  was  closed  with  a 
hymn  and  the  apostolical  benedic- 
tion, by  Dr.  Green. 

The  Address  delivered  on  the 
occasion  was  as  follows — 

Friends  and  Brethren, 

Death  seldom  seizes  on  a vic- 
tim, whom,  if  permitted,  we 
should  more  earnestly  desire  to 
rescue  from  his  grasp,  than  in  the 
instance  in  which  he  laid  his 
corpse-making  hand  on  the  dear 
brother,  whose  funeral  rites  we 
now  celebrate.  But  we  are  to  re- 
member that  death  is  God’s  mes- 
senger; and  as  it  is  not  in  our 
power,  so  it  ought  not  to  be  our 
desire,  to  interfere  with  his  arrest, 
whenever  we  perceive  that  he  has 
received  a commission  to  strike — 
Least  of  all  should  we  do  this,  or 
be  disposed  to  repine,  however 
great  may  be  our  loss,  when  death 
is  sent  to  call  an  eminent  friend 
and  servant  of  God,  from  his  la- 
bours and  sufferings  on  earth,  to 
his  rest  and  his  reward  in  heaven— 

* In  this  address,  when  delivered,  thore 
were  some  inaccuracies  and  omissions, 
which  are  corrected  and  supplied  in  the 
publication.  Nothing,  however,  is  changed 
or  added,  which  at  nil  affects  the  general 
character  of  what  was  orally  delivered; 
and  if  any  apology  be  noeessary  for  the 
changos  made,  it  is  amply  furnished  by  the 
unavoidable  and  extreme  haste  with  which 
the  address  was  prepared. 
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“ Why  do  we  mourn  departed  friends, 

Or  ahtke  it  death's  alarms ; 

'Tie  but  the  voice  that  Jesue  sends 
To  call  them  to  his  arms." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ezra  Fisk,  whose 
mortal  remains  are  now  before  us, 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Shelburn, 
state  of  Massachusetts,  in  January 
1785;  and  in  Williams’  college,  of 
the  same  state,  he  received  his 
academical  education.  He  was 
graduated  in  1809;  having  been, 
during  his  college  course,  one  of 
the  little  band  of  pious  youth  that 
met  frequently  for  prayer,  with  a 
special  reference  to  evangelical 
missions;  and  of  which  the  well 
known  and  much  lamented  Mills 
and  Richards  were  leading  mem- 
bers. His  classical  studies,  previ- 
ously to  his  entering  college,  and  his 
theological  studies  afterwards, 
were  prosecuted  under  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Packard,  the  pastor  of  a Congrega- 
tional church  in  the  town  of  his  na- 
tivity; and  for  whom  he  ever  retain- 
ed the  greatest  love  and  veneration, 
as  the  man  whose  early  instruc- 
tions had  imbued  his  mind  with 
those  principles,  and  given  him 
those  views,  which  had  effectually 
preserved  him  from  the  pernicious 
errors,  both  in  philosophy  and  the- 
ology, which  have  recently  obtain- 
ed a lamentable  currency. 

' Having  preached  as  a licentiate 
for  about  a year,  he  was  ordained 
as  an  evangelist  in  1810.  His  la- 
bours in  this  character  were  prin- 
cipally performed  among  the  nu- 
merous destitute  congregations, 
then  in  the  state  of  Georgia; 
and  here,  in  March  1812,  he  en- 
tered into  the.  marriage  relation, 
with  a daughter  of  the  venerable 
Dr.  Francis  Cummins.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  the  same  year,  though  de- 
bilitated by  his  residence  and  la- 
bours in  the  south,  he  preached  as 
a missionary  for  some  months,  in 
this  city.  In  August,  1813,  he 
was  permanently  settled  in  the  mi- 
nistry at  Goshen,  in  the  state  of 
New  York — so  that  he  appears  to 
have  sustained  the  pastoral  relation 


to  his  beloved  people,  a little  more 
than  twenty  years. 

An  affection  of  the  lungs  com- 
pelled him  to  intermit  the  greater 
pan  of  his  ministerial  duties,  in 
the  autumn  of  1832,  and  to  seek 
relief  by  a winter’s  residence  in 
the  more  genial  climate  of  Geor- 
gia. During  his  absence,  he  un- 
expectedly received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Corresponding  Secretary 
and  General  Agent  of  the  Board 
of  Missions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly; which,  on  his  return,  he 
declined  to  accept;  under  a convic- 
tion that  his  health  was  not  such 
as  would  enable  him  to  endure  the 
labours,  hardships,  and  exposures 
of  the  appointment. 

He  was  recommended  in  May 
last,  by  the  Directors  of  the  West- 
ern Theological  Seminary,  to  the 
last  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Professor  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History  and  Church  Govern- 
ment, in  that  seminary.  After  bis 
election  to  the  designated  pro- 
fessorship by  a vote  of  the  Assem- 
bly, he  visited  the  Seminary  at  Al- 
lcghanytown,and  having  inspected 
its  state  and  prospects,  he  accept- 
ed the  professorship  assigned  him. 
His  separation  from  the  beloved 
people  of  his  pastoral  charge  was, 
both  to  them  and  to  himself,  a 
most  trying  occurrence.  His  fare- 
well sermon  to  his  brethren  of  the 
Presbytery  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  is  published,  and  re- 
mains to  them,  and  to  the  attached 
people  of  the  congregation  that  he 
left,  as  a memorial  of  his  affec- 
tion, and  the  depository  of  his  wise 
counsels. 

On  his  way  to  Pittsburg,  he  ar- 
rived with  his  wife  in  this  city,  on 
Saturday,  the  2d  of  Nov.  last.  In 
the  evening  of  the  next  day,  the 
Sabbath,  he  preached  his  last  ser- 
mon, in  the  lecture  room  where  we 
are  now  assembled.  His^fext  was. 
Col.  i.  12:  “ Giving  thanks  unto 
the  Father , which  hath  made  us  meet 
to  be  partaken  of  the  inheritance  of 
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the  saints  in  light.”  From  these  beloved  brother,*  whom  a severe 
words,  while  addressing  his  Chris-  indisposition  prevents  being  pre- 
tian  brethren,  he  undesignedly  sent  at  this  time,  took  my  place, 
drew  his  own  character,  and  de-  shortly  after  1 retired;  and  spoke 
scribed  the  blood-bought  inherit-  to  him  in  a strain  of  Christian  and 
ance  of  his  Redeemer,  of  which,  consolatory  address,  accompanied 
in  a few  days,  he  was  to  be  made  with  prayer,  which  is  testified  by 
a glorified  partaker.  Immediately"  those  who  heard  it  (as  a number 
after  preaching,  he  was  taken  with  did)  to  have  been  of  the  most  ap- 
great  sickness  of  the  stomach,  fol-  propriate,  elevated  and  animating 
lowed  the  next  day  by  a high  fe-  kind.  The  eyes  of  the  dear  de- 
ver,  and  a distressing  pain  of  the  ceased,  were  steadfastly  fixed  on 
head.  To  these  symptoms,  on  the  the  speaker,  till  they  were  closed 
third  day,  was  added  a violent  af-  in  death — having  given  previously 
fectinn  of  the  breast,  accompanied  repealed  intimations,  in  reply  to 
by  a cough,  discoloured  and  bloody  questions  asked  by  his  beloved 
expectoration,  and  an  incessant  partner,  that  he  understood  all 
and  exhausting  hiccup.  In  about  that  was  said.  A heavenly  corn- 
two  weeks,  however,  all  these  posure,  or  serenity  of  soul  was 
threatening  symptoms  disappear-  vouchsafed  him,  during  the  whole 
ed,  under  the  medical  treatment  he  of  his  illness.  Nor  did  it  in  any 
received.  He  seemed,  indeed,  to  degree  abate,  when  he  knew  that 
be  free  from  all  actual  disease,  and  he  was  dying;  and  it  left  imptint- 
was  in  a state  of  such  promising  ed  on  his  features,  after  his  spirit 
convalescence,  as  to  be  encouraged  had  fled  from  its  earthly  abode, 
by  his  physician  to  hope  that  the  such  a sweetness  of  expression,  as 
time  was  not  far  distant,  when  he  I have  never  seen  in  any  other 
might  with  safety  go  abroad,  and  countenance,  after  death.  For  him, 
eventually  pursue  his  journey.  But  the  king  of  terrors  had  no  terror, 
an  all-wise,  sovereign,  and  holy  He  might  indeed  say  with  the 
God  had  otherwise  ordained.  On  apostle,  “ O death  where  is  thy 
the  night  of  the  last  Lord’s  day,  sting;  O grave  where  is  thy  vic- 
he  was  taken  with  a relapse,  and  tory.  The  sting  of  death  is  sin, 
although  he  seemed  in  a degree  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law; 
relieved,  during  a part  of  the  next  but  thanks  be  to  God  who  giveth 
day,  yet  the  following  night,  alarm-  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord 
ing  symptoms,  which  seemed  to  Jesus  Christ.” 
threaten  his  immediate  dissolution,  The  intellectual  powers  of  Dr. 
made  their  appearance;  and  al-  Fisk  were  of  the  solid,  more  than 
though  some  abatement  to  the  vi-  of  the  brilliant  kind.  His  ima- 
olence  of  his  complaint  was  ob-  gination  was  not  the  distinguish- 
tained,  yet  the  oppression  of  his  ing  faculty  of  his  mind.  His  ima- 
lungs  not  only  continued  but  in-  gination  was  indeed  by  no  means 
creased,  till  exhausted  nature,  on  barren;  it  was  fertile;  but  its  fer- 
Tuesday  last,  about  four  o’clock  tility  was  that  of  thought,  and  not 
in  the  afternoon,  yielded  the  con-  that  which  is  prolific  of  poetic 
flict — His  death  was  not  painful;  images,  or  rhetorical  figures.  His 
he  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord.  I con-  mind  was  vigorous,  penetrating, 
versed  and  prayed  with  him,  about  discriminating,  and  judicious, 
two  hours  before  he  expired — The  This  was  its  character.  He  saw 
hand  of  death  was  then  on  him,  truth  with  a quickness,  perspica- 
although  his  mental  faculties  were  city  and  depth,  that  was  uncom- 
unimpaired,  as  indeed  they  ap- 
peared to  be  to  the  very  last.  A « The  Rev.  Wm.  L.  M'Colla. 
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mon;  and  hence  he  could  separate 
and  disentangle  it  from  error,  with 
a readiness  and  accuracy  that  few 
possess. 

His  affections  were  tender  and 
strong,  but  not  violent.  In  the 
connubial  relation  he  was  exem- 
plary—He  imparted,  and  I know 
he  also  received,  in  that  relation, 
a high  degree  of  the  happiness 
which  it  is  calculated  to  cherish 
and  bestow.  In  every  domestic 
relation  he  excelled  as  an  example. 
In  friendship  he  was  most  sincere 
and  unwavering;  not  affected  by  a 
change  of  outward  circumstances; 
or  if  he  was,  he  only  changed  to 
cleave  closer  to  his  friend,  when 
others  proved  fickle  or  faithless. 
Alas!  in  him  I have  lost  a friend, 
whose  place  I can  scarcely  hope  to 
be  supplied. 

He  was  peculiarly  grateful  for 
favours  received.  He  spoke  fre- 
quently, and  with  much  sensibility, 
of  the  friendship  and  kind  atten- 
tions which,  during  his  illness,  he 
and  Mrs.  Fisk  had  received  in  this 
city — not  only  from  his  clerical 
brethren,  but  from  many  others, 
both  male  and  female.  He  said 
that  he  knew  he  had  some  friends 
here,  but  that  he  had  received 
friendly  offices,  far  beyond  his  ex- 
pectations. Modesty  and  humility 
were  ever  distinguishing  features 
of  his  character. 

His  integrity  was  of  the  most 
unsullied  and  unbending  kind.  He 
had  doubtless  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion of  Job — “ My  heart  shall  not 
reproach  me  so  long  as  I live.” 
Hence  it  was,  that  he  acquired  the 
high  estimation  which  he  held  in 
the  minds  of  all  honourable  men 
who  knew  him,  and  enjoyed  the  pe- 
culiar confidence  of  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry.  He  was  a man,  whom 
all  who  were  acquainted  with  him 
intimately,  knew  where  they  would 
find  him,  on  every  question  in 
which  truth,  and  consistency  of 
character  and  profession,  were  con- 
cerned. It  was  his  integrity,  pru- 
dence, discretion  and  firmness, 


mingled  with  a mildness  of  man- 
ner, and  so  far  as  duty  would  per- 
mit, a spirit  of  accommodation 
and  conciliation,  which  gave  him 
the  extensive  influence  that  he 
confessedly  possessed. 

His  literary  attainments  were 
"highly  respectable.  Of  the  origi- 
nal languages  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, he  had  acquired  a better 
knowledge  and  a greater  familiari- 
ty, than  is  possessed  by  most  of 
the  clergy  of  our  country.  He 
loved  science  in  almost  all  its  de- 
partments; and  in  some,  not  often 
cultivated,  he  had  made  a desira- 
ble progress.  In  mental  philoso- 
phy, I do  not  know  his  superior, 
in  the  church  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  loved  this  study.  It  accorded 
with  that  close  and  discriminating 
investigation,  to  which  his  facul- 
ties were  adapted,  and  in  which  he 
delighted.  His  was  the  true  Ba- 
conian system  of  philosophy,  ap- 
plied to  the  mind — a system  in 
which  facts,  and  fair  inductions 
from  facts,  stand  for  every  thing; 
and  hypotheses  and  fanciful  spe- 
culations stand  for  nothing.  Such 
alone  was  the  philosophy  which 
had  charms  for  our  departed 
friend.  He  considered  a plain  de- 
claration of  the  word  of  God  as 
establishing  a fact,  to  which  all 
speculation  was  implicitly  to  bow 
and  submit;  and  not  busy  itself  in 
perverting,  disguising,  or  endea- 
vouring to  explain  away  the  an- 
nounced fact — a fact  resting  on  the 
declaration  of  Him  who  cannot 
err. 

His  theology  was  that  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  as  embo- 
died in  the  doctrinal  standards  of 
the  Presbyterian  church.  In  every 
department  of  this  Theology  be 
was  an  adept.  He  had  carefully 
examined  its  foundations,  and  all 
its  bearings:  And  he  was  prepared 
to  defend  and  maintain  the  sys- 
tem, on  the  grounds  both  of  rea- 
son and  Scripture. 

The  piety  of  Dr.  Fisk  was  truly 
eminent.  It  was  not  a flighty  and 
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fluctuating  principle  in  his  mind, 
or  in  his  life.  It  was  a deep,  solid, 
consistent,  tender  and  well  exa- 
mined principle;  influencing  his 
judgment  and  his  affections,  more 
than  his  imagination;  and  it  was 
carried  out  into  all  his  connexions 
and  intercourse  with  the  world, 
directing  and  animating  him  in 
every  duty.  Hence,  as  I have 
learned  from  his  beloved  and  be- 
reaved consort,  he  had  attained, 
and  for  years  in  succession  pre- 
served unshaken,  what  is  denomi- 
nated in  Scripture,  the  full  assu- 
rance of  faith.*  He  could  say  with 
the  apostle,  “ I know  in  whom  I 
have  believed,  and  that  he  is  able  to 
keep  that  which  I have  committed 
unto  him  against  that  day.”  In  the 
very  near  and  certain  approach  of 
death,  the  friend  of  his  bosom,  as 
she  told  me  yesterday,  asked  him, 
whether  his  hope  of  heaven  was  as 
firm  as  it  had  usually  been.  His  an- 
swer was — “ I have  not  a doubt.” 
When  she  inquired  of  him,  not 
five  minutes  before  he  breathed  his 
last,  whether  he  felt  perfectly  hap- 
py— emphasizing  the  word  perfect 
— he  distinctly  answered  “ yes .” 
No  wonder  that  his  countenance 
beamed  with  joy  in  death,  and  left 
its  impress  on  his  clay  cold  fea- 
tures. 

As  a preacher,  our  deceased 
brother  was  in  a high  degree  im- 
pressive. He  sometimes  held  his 
audience  in  almost  breathless  si- 
lence, and  very  often  melted  them 
into  tears.  Yet  his,  in  general, 
was  not  that  showy  eloquence,  in 
which  many  delight,  and  consider 
as  the  charm  of  pulpit  addresses. 
His  manner  indeed  was  always 
free,  and  dignified,  and  solemn, 
and  affectionate.  But  his  preach- 
ing was  peculiarly  doctrinal  and 
instructive;  followed,  in  almost 
every  sermon,  with  close  applica- 
tion, and  sometimes  with  strong 
appeals  to  the  conscience  and  the 
heart.  He  was  abundant  in  pulpit 

* Hob.  X.  22.  Trim*? . 


labours.  To  these  labours,  some- 
times beyond  his  strength,  is  pro- 
bably to  be  attributed  that  disease 
of  the  lungs,  which  in  two  instances 
produced  htemopiosis,  and  still 
oftetier  interrupted  his  puhlick 
preaching,  and  has  at  length  ter- 
minated in  death.  His  preaching 
was  eminently  blessed.  Few  mi- 
nisters of  the  gospel  have  had 
more  seals  to  their  ministry  than 
he.  At  one  period,  he  had  a re- 
vival of  religion,  which  continued, 
with  very  little  fluctuation,  for 
more  than  four  years.  A most 
remarkable  revival,  of  which  lie 
gave  me  personally  an  account, 
took  place  among  the  people  of 
his  pastoral  charge,  not  long  be- 
fore he  was  attacked  by  the  pul- 
monary complaint,  which  entire- 
ly silenced  him  for  a time;  and 
from  which  he  sought  and  found 
relief,  in  the  journey  to  the  South, 
from  which  he  returned  but  a few 
months  since. 

The  preaching  and  pastoral  ser- 
vices of  Dr.  Fisk  falsify  complete- 
ly, the  wild  notion  or  those  who 
think  that  there  must  be  a resort 
to  new  measures,  and  a new  mode 
of  preaching,  if  a minister  is  to 
expect  a revival  of  religion  among 
his  people.  He  adopted  no  new 
measures — he  disapproved  of  them 
utterly.  He  used  no  new  mode  of 
preaching.  He  preached  as  I 
have  stated — in  the  old  fashioned 
way,  and  in  maintenance  of  old 
fashioned  doctrines — the  doctrines 
taught  in  the  Confession  of  Faith 
and  Catechisms  of  our  church — 
To  these  he  Steadfastly  adhered; 
these  he  lucidly  explained  and 
powerfully  enforced;  and  these  the 
Lord  blessed,  to  bring  into  his 
church — not  hastily,  but  after  time 
to  examine  and  prove  them— such 
a number  of  hopeful  converts,  as  are 
seldom  seen  to  crown  themostfaith- 
ful  labours,  in  the  service  of  Him 
whose  blessing  alone  gives  the  suc- 
cess. I have  been  credibly  inform- 
ed, that  when  Dr.  Fisk  settled  in 
the  congregation  of  Goshen,  the 
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communicating  members  of  his 
church  w.ere  in  number  between 
ninety  anti  a hundred;  and  that 
when  he  left  them,  they  exceeded 
five  hundred;  beside  more  than  two 
hundred,  who  had  been  dismissed 
to  join  other  churches,  or  had  been 
removed  by  death. 

Such  a man,  my  brethren,  as  he 
of  whose  character  I have  sketch- 
ed the  outline,  and  given  a few  of 
the  principal  lineaments,  was 
surely  qualified,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, to  be  a theological  professor 
— to  have  the  superintendence  and 
instruction  of  youth,  while  under 
training  for  the  gospel  ministry: 
And  having  received  this  appoint- 
ment, as  you  have  heard,  how  mys- 
terious seems  the  providential  dis- 
pensation, that  while  going  to  the 
field  of  his  destined  engagements, 
full  of  hope,  and  cheered  with  the 
prospect  of  future  and  extensive 
usefulness,  he  should  fall  by  the 
way — that  his  life  should  be  cut 
off  in  the  midst — that  an  infant  se- 
minary should  have  its  raised  ex- 
pectations blasted  at  once,  and  be 
clothed  in  sackcloth,  instead  of 
the  habiliments  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness. O my  brethren!  the  death 
of  such  a man,  in  such  an  exigent 
time  as  the  present,  such  a critical 
period  in  the  existing  state  of  our 
church,  and  such  a dearth  of  men 
qualified  to  fill  the  station  which  he 
was  about  to  occupy — O it  is  a 
loss  indeed!  Is  it  a frown  upon 
our  church?  Is  he  taken  away 
from  the  evil  to  come?  The  Lord 
knoweth;  and  what  his  people 
know  not  now,  they  shall  know 
hereafter.  We  prostrate  ourselves 
before  Him,  who  doth  all  things 
well.  We  say,  “ thy  will  be  done;” 
and  we  ask  to  be  enabled  rightly  to 
improve  the  dispensation  that  af- 
flicts us. 

Bereaved  partner  of  the  deceased 
— Yours  is  the  greatest  immediate 
trial.  But  under  it,  you  have 
every  consolation  of  which  your 
situation  admits.  You  not  only  do 
not  mourn  as  those  who  have  no 


hope,  but  you  mourn  with  the  full 
confidence  of  hope;  a confidence 
that  he  to  whom  your  heart  was 
knit,  has  already  exchanged  his 
hope  for  fruition:  And  you  also,  I 
know,  cherish  for  yourself,  a hope 
full  of  immortality — a hope  that 
as  your  husband  is  not  lost  but 
gone  before — so  that  you  will 
shortly  join  him  again,  in  those 
blessed  abodes  where  the  inhabi- 
tants “ go  no  more  out;”  where 
they  no  more  say,  “I  am  sick;" 
where  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes;  and  an  eter- 
nity of  unutterable  bliss,  shall  be 
spent  in  the  beatific  vision  of  your 
redeeming  God  and  Saviour.  Look 
to  him  to  sustain  and  comfort  you 
— to  comfort  you  with  those  con- 
solations of  his  Holy  Spirit  which 
are  neither  few  nor  small.  On 
your  Heavenly  Father  “ cast  all 
your  cares,  for  he  careth  for  you." 
He  will  not  leave  you  comfortless; 
he  will  be  to  you  the  widow’s  God 
and  husband;  his  providence  will 
provide  for  and  protect  you;  and 
his  grace  will  be  sufficient  for  you; 
and  will  conduct  you  to  those  man- 
sions, into  which  the  beloved  of 
your  soul  has  already  entered;  and 
from  which,  if  a wish  could  do  it, 
you  would  not  draw  him,  to  ano- 
ther conflict  with  this  world  of 
sin  and  sorrow.  You  have  all  our 
sympathies  and  our  prayers — May 
the  Almighty  God  be  your  refuge, 
and  have  underneath  and  around 
you  continually,  his  almighty  arms 
of  protection,  love  and  guidance. 

Brethren  in  the  gospel  ministry 
— The  death  of  our  brother  is  loud- 
ly and  aflectingly  monitory  to  us. 
Its  language  is,  “ work  while  it 
is  day;  the  night  cometh  when 
no  man  can  work.”  -With  our 
best  exertions,  we  render  but  a 
scanty  tribute  of  gratitude — and 
gratitude  is  all  we  have  to  render 
— to  that  Saviour,  who,  we  trust, 
has  not  only  called  us  out  of  dark- 
ness into  his  marvellous  light,  but 
has  “ counted  us  faithful,  putting 
us  into  the  ministry."  Our  Mas- 
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ter  has  indeed  honoured  us;  but  it 
is  with  an  honour  which  is  ac- 
companied with  a fearful  respon- 
sibility. The  charge  of  souls,  is 
the  most  weighty  charge  with 
which  a mortal  can  be  entrusted. 
It  is,  (said  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  church) — •“  it  is  a burden  which 
angels  might  tremble  to  take  upon 
them.”  “ But  we  have  this  trea- 
sure in  earthen  vessels,  that  the 
excellency  of  the  power  may  be 
of  God,  and  not  of  us.”  Yet 
never,  never  should  our  feeble- 
ness be  made  an  excuse  for  the 
lack  of  fidelity.  We  are  to  be  as 
active,  as  diligent,  and  as  earnest, 
as  if  success  depended  on  our- 
selves alone — while  yet,  we  are 
constantly  to  recollect,  that  “nei- 
ther is  he  that  planteth  any  thing, 
neither  he  that  watereth,  but  God 
that  giveth  the  increase.”  The 
unexpected  departure  of  our  la- 
mented brother,  teaches  us  that 
we  may  be  preaching  our  last  ser- 
mon when  we  least  expect  it;  and 
when  our  prospects  of  usefulness 
seem  most  bright  and  flattering. 
Let  us  then  live  every  day,  and 
perform  every  service,  as  though 
it  were  our  last.  Let  the  desire  of 
winning  souls  to  Christ  absorb  our 
minds — Let  us,  in  our  preaching, 
“ know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ 
and  him  crucified;”  and  count  it 
our  best  honour,  and  highest  hap- 
piness to  spend  and  be  spent  in  his 
service — ever  endeavouring  to  hide 
our  worthless  selves  behind  our 
blessed  Lord.  And  whether  it  be 
little  or  much,  that  we  are  doing, 
or  can  do,  let  us  seek  to  be  sin- 
cerely and  unreservedly  devoted  to 
him,  and  to  the  advancement  of 
his  precious  cause,  in  the  salvation 
of  our  perishing  fellow  sinners. 
While  God  is  calling  one  and  an- 
other of  his  faithful  ministers 
away  from  the  field  of  labour,  he 
is,  let  us  remember,  leaving  the 
more  to  be  done  by  those  who  re- 
main. Whatsoever,  therefore,  our 
hand  findeth  to  do  in  the  vineyard 
of  the  Lord,  let  us  do  it  with  our 
Ch.  Mv. — Von.  XI. 


might,  knowing  that  “ there  is  no 
work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge 
in  the  grave,”  to  which  we  are  fast 
hastening.  May  God  of  his  mercy 
grant,  that  we  may  so  acquit  our- 
selves— so  fulfil  our  ministry — 
that  when  we  come  to  die,  whe- 
ther it  be  by  a sudden  arrest,  or 
by  lingering  decay,  we  may — like 
him  for  whom  we  mourn — have  no 
fear  of  death;  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  die;  to  fall  asleep  in  Jesus 
and  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord. 

Hearers  of  every  class  and  cha- 
racter present — Be  admonished, 
on  this  occasion,  of  your  respon- 
sibility, as  hearers  of  the  gospel. 
When  its  messages  are  delivered 
to  you  with  fidelity,  they  become 
“ a savour  either  of  death  unto 
death,  or  of  life  unto  life,”  to  your 
souls.  Be  reminded  that  those 
who  perish  from  under  a faithful 
gospel  ministry,  perish  with  no 
ordinary  condemnation.  You  and 
your  ministers  are  to  have  another 
meeting  at  the  final  judgment.  If 
they  have  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  you  to  glory,  you  will 
hear  them  say,  with  unutterable 
joy,  “ here  are  we,  and  the  chil- 
dren thou  hast  given  us.”  But  if 
their  ministrations  have  been  ne- 
glected to  the  loss  of  your  souls, 
they  will  appear  as  swift  witnesses 
against  you;  and  all  their  misim- 
proved  warnings,  admonitions,  and 
entreaties,  will  only  serve  to  sink 
you  into  deeper  perdition.  Listen 
then  to  the  gospel  call,  as  to  that 
which  calls  you  from  sin  and  hell, 
to  holiness  and  heaven.  Avoid 
delay  in  attending  to  your  immor- 
tal interests.  Delay  has  peopled 
the  mansions  of  the  damned.  Let 
not  the  present  solemnity  pass  un- 
improved. Lay  your  own  morta- 
lity to  heart.  Make  now  an  ho- 
nest estimate  of  your  character, 
state  and  prospects.  Are  you,  in 
your  own  account,  prepared  for 
death?  If  not,  be  assured  of  one 
thing — it  is,  that  you  are  likely  to 
die  such  as  you  now  are,  unless  it 
be  your  purpose,  in  the  strength 
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of  God,  immediately  to  give  all  di- 
ligence to  make  your  salvation 
sure.  Beware  of  satisfying  your- 
selves lightly,  in  this  most  impor- 
tant of  all  concerns.  Be  assured, 
that  nothing  short  of  the  regene- 
ration of  the  heart,  will  qualify 
you  for  the  heavenly  joys.  Such, 
remember,  is  the  declaration  of 
the  Saviour  himself — “ Except  a 
man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see 
the  kingdom  of  God.”  The  graces 
of  repentance  and  faith,  are  found 
only  in  those  who  are  born  of  the 
Spirit.  Supplicate  his  almighty 
aid,  in  every  purpose  you  form, 
and  in  every  effort  you  make,  in 
returning  unto  God.  To  him, 
without  any  farther  procrastina- 
tion, devote  yourselves — your 
hearts,  your  life,  your  all.  Be  of 
the  number  of  those  who  resolve, 
that  let  others  do  as  they  may,  as 
for  you,  you  will  serve  the  Lord. 
Never  will  you  regret  such  a de- 
termination, if  you  form  it  sin- 
cerely and  keep  it  faithfully — 
May  God  dispose  and  enable  you 
to  do  it— “ And  to  him  that  is  able 
to  keep  you  from  falling,  and  to 
present  you  faultless  before  the 
presence  of  his  glory  with  exceed- 
ing  joy — To  the  only  wise  God  our 
Saviour,  be  glory  and  majesty,  do- 
minion and  power,  both  now  and 
ever — Amen.” 


We  readily  comply  with  a re- 
quest, to  give  publicity  in  the 
Christian  Advocate  to  the  follow- 
ing interesting  letter. 

J1  Letter  from  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Congregation  in  Goshen  to 
Mrs.  Esther  Fisk,  Widow  of  the 
late  lamented  Ezra  Fisk , D.  D. 

Goshen,  Dec.  9,  1833. 
Mrs.  Esther  Fisk, 

Madam, 

On  hearing  of  the  lamented 
death  of  your  husband,  their  late 
respected  pastor,  the  congregation 


over  which  he  presided  in  this 
place,  held  a meeting,  at  which  we 
were  appointed  a committee  to 
express  to  you  their  sympathy  and 
condolence,  in  the  severe  loss  you 
have  sustained,  and  the  heavy  af- 
fliction you  have  been  called  on  to 
bear. 

We  are  directed  by  the  congre- 
gation to  ask  your  permission,  to 
have  the  remains  of  their  late 
friend  brought  to  this  place  for  in- 
terment} supposing  that  no  spot 
could  be  so  appropriate  as  that 
where  so  many  of  his  years  were 
passed  in  the  able  and  faithful  dis- 
charge of  the  functions  of  his  high 
calling.  Sure  are  we,  that  in  no 
other  place  can  the  last  offices  of 
friendship  be  more  feelingly  per- 
formed} and  no  where  could  his 
remains  be  more  piously  guarded. 

We  are  also  charged  by  the  con- 
gregation, to  invite  you  to  reside 
with  them,  as  their  guest,  during 
the  winter}  that  they  may  be  ena- 
bled to  administer  to  your  comfort 
and  happiness,  under  the  severe 
bereavement  which,  in  the  dispen- 
sation of  Providence,  you  have  so 
recently  sustained. 

This  letter  will  be  handed  to  you 
by  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Harris,  ap- 
pointed by  the  congregation  to 
visit  you  on  this  melancholy  occa- 
sion, to  superintend  the  removal  of 
the  remains,  should  their  request 
be  complied  with}  and  to  wait  on 
you  to  this  place. 

With  our  best  wishes  for  your 
happiness,  and  our  kindest  sympa- 
thies in  your  distress,  we  are,  ma- 
dam, very  respectfully,  yours, 

Saml.  J.  Wttxnt, 
Wm.  Horton. 


The  strokes  of  death  seem  to 
be  falling  in  rapid  succession  on 
the  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian 
church — on  men  of  promise  and 
of  eminence — and  of  every  age}  as 
if  to  impress  us  with  the  truth, 
that  at  any  period  of  our  ministe- 
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rial  labours  our  opportunity  to  do 
further  service  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord  may  be  finally,  perhaps 
suddenly,  terminated,  and  we  be 
called  to  give  an  account  of  our 
stewardship.  Two  months  since, 
we  inserted  a short  account  of  the 
death  of  the  lamented  Fullerton, 
in  the  32d  year  of  his  age;  in  the 
foregoing  article,  we  give  the  obit- 
uary of  the  distinguished  brother 
who  died  in  his  48th  year;  and  to 
this  we  are  here  to  add  a short  no- 
tice of  the  decease  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  M‘Millan,  in  his  81st  or  82d 
year — a venerable  father,  in  cha- 
racter as  well  as  in  age,  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  We  trust 
that  his  funeral  sermon  will  be 
published,  and  that  with  it  some 
further  account  of  his  life  and  la- 
bours, will  be  added  to  the  auto- 
biography, contained  in  his  already 

Sublished  letter  to  the  President  of 
few  Jersey  College.  Our  notice 
must  be  confined  to  the  following 
extracts  of  a letter,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  kind  attention 
of  the  post-master  of  Canons- 
burg — The  letter  is  of  the  date  of 
19th  of  November  ult. 

“ The  Rev.  John  M'Millan  de- 
parted this  life  on  Saturday  last, 
the  16th  inst.,  in  the  81st  or  82d 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  56th  of  his 
ministry.  He  attended  Synod  in 
October  last  in  Pittsburg.  Af- 
ter the  Synod  adjourned,  he,  in 


company  with  Dr.  Herron,  went 
in  a steam  boat  to  Wheeling,  to 
settle  a difference  in  the  church 
there.  He  returned  on  the  Tues- 
day before  his  death  to  this  town; 
came  to  my  house,  sat  about  three 
hours  in  my  office,  conversed  with 
Dr.  Brown  and  others,  and  said  he 
was  in  his  usual  health,  but  some- 
what tired  with  his  ride.  When 
he  parted  from  me  he  said,  if  my 
carriage  does  not  come  in  for  me, 
I will  call  with  you  to-morrow.  In 
bed  that  night,  at  the  widow 
Ritchey’s,  he  was  taken  extremely 
ill,  got  up  and  came  down  stairs, 
but  gave  no  notice  to  the  family. 
When  day  appeared,  by  the  help 
of  his  crutch,  he  proceeded  to  Dr. 
Leatherman’s  house,  about  sixteen 
rods  from  Mrs.  Ritchey’s-— and  so 
remained  there,  till  his  soul  wing- 
ed its  way  to  its  eternal  rest — that 
rest  which  is  provided  for  the  peo- 
ple of  God.  He  was  buried  on  the 
Sabbath  [the  day  after  his  death] 
and  a large  funeral  [assembly]  at- 
tended. I hear  that  Dr.  Ralston  is 
shortly  to  preach  a funeral  sermon 
on  the  death  of  the  old  doctor.  No 
doubt  there  will  be  [published]  an 
obituary  [article].  If  ever  disin- 
terested benevolence  beamed  forth 
in  a clergyman,  no  small  part  of 
this  belonged  to  Dr.  M‘Mil!an — I 
have  made  free  to  communicate 
the  above  to  you.” 


iietjieto. 


Letters  to  Presbyterians,  on  the 
Present  Crisis  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States.  By 
Samuel  Miller , D.D.  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church 
Government  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton. 

( Continued  from  page  507.) 

Professor  Miller  asks,  (page  12) 
w Do  the  great  mass  of  the  minis- 
ters and  members  of  our  church 


differ  more  among  themselves  at 
this  hour,  than  did  those  who  di- 
rected her  affairs  ninety  years  ago, 
at  the  date  of  the  unhappy  rupture 
which  has  been  described?”  We 
answer,  yes — ten  times  as  much — 
unless  this  question  be  understood 
equivocally.  A difference,  it  is 
well  known,  may  be  as  real  and 
as  great,  when  only  a trifle  is  the 
matter  in  controversy,  as  when  the 
most  important  concern  is  the 
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cause  of  discord.  The  difference 
ninety  years  ago,  as  we  have  shown 
from  authentick records,  was  about 
the  revival  of  religion  which  then 
existed,  and  the  education  of  men 
for  the  gospel  ministry.  We  would 
not  call  these  trifles;  but  the  dif- 
ference on  these  topicks  was  found 
to  be  small  and  immaterial,  when 
the  parties  came  to  understand 
each  other,  as  they  did  in  forming 
the  act  of  union.  On  one  side, 
there  had  been  a charge  of  the 
want  of  vital  piety;  and  on  the 
other,  of  a disregard  to  an  act  of 
Synod,  and  the  want  of  literature 
in  those  who  were  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel.  But,  there  was 
no  charge  of  heresy,  or  unsound- 
ness in  doctrine,  and  no  ground  for 
such  a charge,  on  either  side:  and 
as  to  church  order,  we  have  shown 
that  both  parlies  maintained  Pres- 
byterian church  government,  more 
strictly  while  they  were  separated, 
than  they  had  done  before.  At 
present,  the  chief  points  of  differ- 
ence are  wholly  dissimilar  from 
those  of  the  period  referred  to  by 
the  Professor.  The  very  vitals  of 
our  whole  system  are  now  struck 
at.  Our  complaint,  and  that  of 
those  who  think  with  us,  is  in  re- 
gard to  the  want  of  soundness  in 
the  faith,  and  adherence  to  the 
Presbyterian  government,  as  laid 
down  in  our  constitution,  in  those  to 
whom  we  are  opposed.  W e there- 
fore speak  in  no  exaggerated 
terms,  when  we  say  that  the  pre- 
sent difference  is  ten  times  as  im- 
portant as  it  was  ninety  years  ago; 
whether  the  difference  itself,  that 
is  the  alienation  of  the  parties  from 
each  other,  be  greater  or  less — a 
question  of  comparatively  little  mo- 
ment. As  to  what  are  called  at  pre- 
present new  measures,  we  admit 
there  is  a considerable  resemblance 
between  what  is  now  seen  in  our 
church,  and  what  was  witnessed 
in  some  places  during  the  Whit- 
fieldian  revival.  But  we  have  al- 
ways considered  these  new  mea- 
sures, much  as  we  dislike  them,  as 


the  dust  of  the  balance,  when  com- 
pared with  prevailing  heresy,  the 
open  violation  or  disregard  of  the 
solemn  pledges,  given  in  ordina- 
tion vows,  to  sustain  Presbyterian 
order,  and  the  almost  total  ba- 
nishment of  discipline  from  our 
church.  But  whatever  be  the  dif- 
ference about  new  measures,  it  is 
only  to  be  added  to  the  more  im- 
portant articles  we  have  mention- 
ed, to  show  how  much  greater  is 
the  width  of  the  separation  now 
existing  between  the  parties  in  our 
church,  than  that  which  has  taken 
place  at  any  former  period. 

We  have  not  been  inattentive  to 
the  language  of  Professor  M.  in 
the  interrogatory  on  which  we  re- 
mark— that  he  speaks  of  “ the 
great  mass  of  the  ministers  and 
members  of  our  church,’’  when  he 
compares  the  present  difference 
with  that  of  former  days.  We 
have  also  noted  his  more  explicit 
language,  in  another  part  of  his 
first  letter,  (p.  14)  where  he  says, 
“ that  a very  large  majority — nay 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  whole 
number  of  our  ministers,  are  suffi- 
ciently near  to  the  scriptures,  and 
to  each  other,  in  respect  to  all  the 
essentials  of  truth,  to  be  comforta- 
bly united  in  Christian  fellowship 
and  co-operation,  I cannot  allow 
myself  to  doubt.”  Now  we  con- 
fess, that  we  cannot  avoid  having 
strong  and  painful  doubts,  where 
the  Professor  declares  he  has  none. 
We  have,  nevertheless,  cherished 
the  hope,  and  still  cherish  it,  that 
there  is  a majority — whether  a 
large  or  a small  one,  we  will  not 
say — who  are,  as  yet,  essentially 
sound  in  doctrine.  But  what  of 
this?  If  the  majority  are  so  much 
afraid  of  offending  the  minority — 
if  they  have  such  a Polemophobia  of 
producing  a conflict  in  the  church, 
that  they  will  not  stand  up  for  the 
truth,  and  meet  a departure  from 
it  with  that  necessary  discipline, 
by  which  alone  it  can  ever  be  re- 
pressed, but  will  suffer  the  mino- 
rity to  disseminate  heresy  ad  libi- 
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turn — “ the  great  mass,”  as  to  any 
practical  efficiency,  are  on  the 
same  side  with  those  from  whom 
they  doctrinally  differ.  We  shall 
here  quote  anew — and  we  beg  the 
special  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  quotation  of — a part  of  an  ex- 
tract from  the  farewell  sermon  to 
his  presbytery,  and  as  it  has  proved 
to  the  whole  Presbyterian  church, 
of  that  patriarch  of  the  West,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  M‘Millan,  who  has  re- 
cently gone  from  contending  for 
the  truth  on  earth,  to  receive  the 
plaudit  and  reward  of  his  Master 
in  heaven.  “At  the  present  day,” 
says  this  departed  saint,  “I  believe 
that  the  church  is  in  greater  dan- 
ger from  those  who  style  them- 
selves peace-men,  than  from  all 
the  errors  that  abdund  in  her;  for 
these  generally  cast  their  weight 
into  the  scale  of  the  errorists,  and 
thereby  not  only  countenance  and 
encourage  them  in  their  errors, 
but  weaken  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  labouring  for  the  peace  and 
purity  of  the  church.  And  it  is 
my  serious  opinion,  that  our  church 
will  never  have  peace  and  purity 
in  union,  until  it  is  purged  by  dis- 
cipline of  the  false  doctrines  which 
defile  it,  and  the  false  measures 
which  distract  it.”  Here  is  our 
opinion,  expressed  with  admirable 
simplicity  and  perspicuity.  Let 
us  stand  on  the  same  ground  with 
such  worthies  as  Dr.  M'Millan  and 
Dr.  Fisk,  whose  sentiments,  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe,  were 
substantially  alike,  and  let  the  ma- 
jority stand  as  it  may — The  desire 
of  being  and  keeping  with  the  ma- 
jority, has  proved  the  snare  and 
the  ruin  of  many  a hopeful  man, 
both  in  church  and  state.  We 
must  remark  here,  however,  that 
“the  great  mass  of  the  ministers 
and  members  of  our  church,”  (yet 
we  trust  not  “ nineteen-twentieths 
of  the  whole  number,”)  are,  as  we 
have  shown,  congregationalized , and 
that  this  is  the  radical  cause  of  the 
whole  evil.  That  a decided  majo- 
rity of  the  ministers  of  our  church 


— we  still  have  some  hopes  of  the 
eldership — are  not  willing  to  sus- 
tain strict  Presbyterian  govern- 
ment in  the  judicatories  of  the 
church,  is,  we  fear,  a fact  that  can- 
not with  truth  be  denied.  Here  is 
our  bane,  and  till  it  be  removed, 
every  fancied  remedy  will  prove 
but  a mere  placebo. 

We  must  say  a few  words  on 
the  evidence  which  Professor  M. 
thinks  he  derives  of  the  substan- 
tial unanimity  which  exists  in  our 
church,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  narrative  of  the  state  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  pastoral  letter  of 
1832,  were  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  protracted  sessions  of  that 
year,  notwithstanding  the  palpable 
violation  of  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  in  the  first  part  of  the  ses- 
sions, by  invading  the  exclusive 
right  of  synods  to  divide  presbyte- 
ries, there  seemed  to  be  indications 
of  good  things  to  come,  which  in- 
spired hope,  in  those  who  felt 
themselves  aggrieved.  Such  cer- 
tainly was  our  own  state  of  mind, 
and  we  know  it  was  that  of  several 
others.  This  may  account  for  the 
withholding  of  opposition,  and  al- 
most of  remark,  by  those  who 
might  have  thought  there  were 
some  things  objectionable,  in  the 
statements  of  that  narrative.  For 
ourselves,  we  thought  and  said, 
that  we  considered  it  as  among 
the  best  compositions  of  the  kind, 
if  not  the  very  best,  that  we  had 
heard  on  similar  occasions.  But 
truly,  on  a reperusal  of  that  narra- 
tive, we  see  but  very  little  that  has 
any  bearing  on  the  point  for  which 
Professor  M.  has  alluded  to  itj 
and  we  are  rather  surprised  at  his 
reference — The  narrative  chiefly 
consists  of  the  statement  of  facts, 
which  had  been  made  in  the 
written  reports  of  presbyteries, 
and  of  corresponding  churchesj 
and  which  the  writer  of  the  nar- 
rative skilfully  digested,  with  the 
addition  of  some  remarks  of  bis 
own — remarks  to  which  his  own 
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fervid  mind  gave  a warm  colour- 
ing, although  not  beyond  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  truth — There 
ought  to  have  been,  what  there 
was  not,  a distinct  notice  of  many 
things  in  the  state  of  the  church, 
which  called  both  for  regret  and 
censure. 

As  for  the  pastoral  letter,  its  his- 
tory is,  we  suspect,  unique , in  the 
proceedings  of  our  church  judica- 
tories. The  proposition  for  the 
sending  forth  of  such  a letter  at 
that  time,  was  submitted  to  the 
Assembly  by  the  present  writer; 
with  the  explicit  declaration,  of 
what  was  strictly  the  fact,  that  it 
was  the  result  of  no  combination, 
or  preconcert  of  any  kind,  but  the 
spontaneous  suggestion  of  his  own 
mind,  brought  forward  after  con- 
sulting with  only  a single  member 
of  the  house,  who  was  named,  and 
who  was  then  on  the  floor.  The 
proposition,  notwithstanding,  pro- 
duced one  of  the  most  animated 
debates  that  ever  occurs  in  delibe- 
rative bodies,  and  which  lasted 
through  the  day.  It  was  boldly 
and  emphatically  declared,  by 
those  who  opposed  the  proposi- 
tion, that  no  pastoral  letter  could, 
at  that  time,  be  written,  which 
would  not  do  much  more  harm 
than  good.  When  the  vote  was 
taken,  in  a house  consisting  of  248 
members,  the  majority  in  favour 
of  the  proposition  was,  to  the  best 
of  our  recollection,  only  four.  Yet 
the  vote  in  favour  of  the  letter, 
when  brought  in  and  read,  was  by 
acclamation — without  debate,  and 
with  only  one  feeble  no — some  as- 
serted, it  was  entirely  unanimous. 
We  confess  we  were  never  so  sur- 
prised, at  any  apparent  change  of 
opinion  in  a deliberative  body,  that 
we  ever  witnessed.  We  were  for 
a while  utterly  at  a loss  to  account 
for  it,  and  hoped  it  was  ominous 
of  good.  But  the  event  has  not 
realized  our  hope.  Of  the  2253 
churches,  then  reported  to  be  un- 
der the  care  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, we  very  much  question  if 


this  pastoral  letter  was  ever  pub- 
lickly  read  in  the  hearing  of  fifty— 
we  have  heard  of  only  one  instance, 
after  repeated  inquiries.  And  if  a 
pastoral  letter  is  not  publickly  read 
to  a congregation,  its  very  name  is 
a mockery;  for  after  all  the  publi- 
cations of  religious  periodicals, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  printed 
minutes  of  the  Assembly,  the  mass 
of  our  congregations — not  one  in- 
dividual in  ten,  taking  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  Presbyterian  church — 
will  ever  know  the  contents  of  such 
a letter,  if  they  even  so  much  as 
know  of  its  existence,  unless  it  is 
read  in  their  hearing.  If  this  letter 
was  read  from  the  pulpit  of  a single 
clergyman  who  voted  against  it* 
being  written,  we  should  be  glad  to 
hear  of  it,  as  a surprising  fact.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  letter  has  been 
treated  as  a nullity,  by  the  most, 
perhaps  by  all,  of  those  whose  er- 
rors it  was  intended  to  correct,  or 
to  prevent.  For  six  months  after 
the  issuing  of  that  letter,  we  err 
greatly,  if  there  was  not  nearly  or 
quite  as  much  undue  excitement  in 
religious  meetings;  as  many  bodily 
agitations;  as  little  guardingagainst 
indecorum  in  social  worship;  as 
great  an  excess  of  social  meetings 
and  exercises;  as  much  praying  and 
exhorting  of  women,  in  promiscu- 
ous assemblies;  as  much  disturb- 
ance of  the  settled  order  of  churches; 
as  much  regard  to  irregular  preach- 
ers; as  much  disregard  to  the  doc- 
trinal standards  of  our  church;  as 
much  hurrying  of  new  made  con- 
verts into  the  church;  and  as  many 
new  measures  for  the  promotion  of 
religious  revivals,  as  there  had  been 
for  six  months  before  the  letter 
was  written.  We  know  that  some 
of  the  evils  just  enumerated,  and 
which  are  exactly  those  specified 
in  the  pastoral  letter,  have  been 
gradually  lessening  for  some  time 
past;  although  the  most  of  them 
yet  exist,  and  in  several  places 
with  little  abatement.  But  the  di- 
minution of  the  extravagancies  of 
various  kinds,  which  have  unhap- 
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pily  accompanied  the  late  revivals 
of  religion,  so  far  as  such  diminu- 
tion has  actually  taken  place,  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  ascendency 
which  common  sense,  reason,  and 
sober  piety,  always  gain,  by  time 
and  observation, over  whatever  op- 
poses them;  and  not  to  the  influ- 
ence, in  any  degree  worth  esti- 
mating, of  the  pastoral  letter— 
This  doing  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, like  many  others  of  late,  has 
been  very  little  regarded.  Are  we 
then  asked,  why  was  it  carried  by 
a unanimous  vote?  We  will  state 
facts,  and  let  our  readers  draw 
their  own  conclusions.  The  ques- 
tion whether  such  a letter  should, 
or  should  not  be  written,  was  de- 
cided by  the  call  of  the  roll,  and 
the  recording  of  the  yeas  and  nays 
— The  question  was  carried,  and 
the  letter  was  written.  It  was  then 
palpable,  that  the  majority  that  had 
voted  for  issuing  a letter,  would 
also  vote  for  the  adoption  of  the 
one  that  was  read;  and  if  opposed, 
the  yeas  and  nays  would  doubtless 
be  called  for,  and  recorded,  on 
this,  as  on  the  previous  question — 
What  would  be  the  consequence? 
— The  whole  church,  and  the  pub- 
lick  at  large,  would  see  the  name 
of  every  man  who  had  sought,  by 
his  vote,  to  preclude  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  from  being  counselled 
and  warned  by  its  supreme  judica- 
ture, on  the  important  topicks,  and 
in  the  affectionate  manner,  which 
that  letter  exhibits.  Do  we  not 
here  find  the  cause  of  the  unani- 
mous vote?  A motion  was  also 
immediately  made  and  carried,  to 
erase  the  yeas  and  nays  already  re- 
corded, on  the  question  whether  a 
letter  should  be  issued;  and  this 
was  followed  by  another  successful 
motion,  to  erase  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  question  for  dividing  the 
presbytery  of  Philadelphia  by  an 
act  of  the  Assembly,  and  on  the 
principle  of  elective  affinity — That 
the  General  Assembly  has  a right 
to  correct  its  own  minutes,  no  one 
can  question;  but  for  ourselves, 


we  wish  they  would  very  rarely,  if 
ever,  exercise  this  right,  by  ex- 
punging a record  of  yeas  and  nays 
— Why  should  they  be  erased? 
Ought  any  man  to  be  ashamed  that 
the  world  should  know  how  he 
voted,  on  any  question  whatever? 
Are  not  the  yeas  and  nays  record- 
ed for  the  very  purpose  of  showing 
how  every  member  gave  his  voter 
Yes;  and  it  may  sometimes  be  of 
high  importance  to  the  individuals 
concerned,  to  be  able  to  appeal  to 
an  unquestionable  record,  to  show 
in  what  manner  they  did  give  their 
votes,  on  a particular  and  interest- 
ing occasion — If  what  we  have 
now  said  will  not  enable  our  read- 
ers to  determine  why  the  pastoral 
letter  was  voted  for  unanimously, 
and  so  little  regarded  afterwards, 
we  eannot  solve  the  problem. 

The  peace  of  the  church  is  un- 
questionably a precious  blessing, 
for  the  preservation  of  which,  per- 
sonal sacrifices,  to  almost  any  ex- 
tent, ought  to  be  made.  But  the 
truth  of  God  and  the  order  of  his 
house  must  not  be  sacrificed,  even 
for  the  preservation  of  peace. 
Professor  M.  fully  agrees  with  us 
in  this;  but  he  seems  to  think  that 
all  important  differences  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  may  be  re- 
conciled, without  a division.  If 
this  can  be  effected,  none  will  re- 
joice in  such  an  event,  if  we  live  to 
witness  it,  more  than  ourselves. 
But  we  solemnly  protest  against 
the  late  fashionable  method  of  set- 
tling differences  by  compromise; 
that  is,  by  letting  those  who  teach 
false  doctrine,  and  violate  their  or- 
dination engagements,  and  disre- 
gard the  order  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  at  pleasure,  take  their 
course,  with  only  saying  what 
amounts  to  this — “it  were  well, 
dear  brethren,  if  you  would  be  a 
little  more  careful  of  what  you  say 
and  do,”  and  then  declaring  that 
they  are  no  longer  to  be  disturbed 
by  those  to  whom  they  have  been 
opposed.  We  have  had  more  than 
enough  of  such  reconciliations  as 
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this  already.  And  when  we  consi- 
der how  numerous  and  important 
are  the  existing  differences,  even  if 
we  take  into  view  only  those  which 
relate  to  the  lopicks  on  which 
Professor  M.  has  dwelt  in  his  let- 
ters— how  strong  are  the  attach- 
ments of  the  parties  who  differ  to 
the  things  about  which  they  differ; 
how  prostrate  the  discipline  of  the 
church  has  become,  especially  in 
regard  to  discipline  for  unsound- 
ness in  the  faith;  and  how  deeply 
and  generally  our  church  is  embu- 
ed  with  the  spirit  of  Congrega- 
tionalism— we  confess  that  we  al- 
most despair  of  seing  real  concord 
restored,  while  our  church  is  com- 
posed of  such  heterogeneous  ma- 
terials. 

We  feel  constrained  to  say,  that 
we  think  professor  M.  is  in  an  ex- 
treme, in  the  indulgence  of  his 
fears  of  the  evils  that  may  ensue 
from  a disturbance  of  the  peace  of 
the  church.  He  seems  to  be  hor- 
rified at  the  very  thought  of  it. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Bible  is 
full  of  examples,  of  the  testimony 
which  the  decided  friends  of  God’s 
truth  and  ordinances  have  borne  in 
their  favour,  in  the  face  of  prevail- 
ing degeneracy;  and  this,  although 
the  peace  of  the  church  might  be 
disturbed,  and  frequently  was,  in 
fact,  greatly  disturbed,  by  what 
they  said  and  did.  The  history  of 
the  ancient  prophets,  of  our  bless- 
ed Saviour  himself,  and  of  his  holy 
apostles,  is  in  great  part  the  his- 
tory of  their  conflicts  with  thecor- 
ruptors  of  the  church  of  God,  and 
the  disturbance  of  the  false  peace 
in  which  it  had  settled  down. 
The  prophet  Jeremiah,  after  la- 
menting in  the  most  pathetick 
strains  the  state  of  the  church  in 
his  day,  mentions  among  the  worst 
evidences  of  its  corruption,  that 
those,  from  whom  decision  in  fa- 
vour of  reformation  might  have 
been  expected,  were  “ not  valiant 
for  the  truth  upon  the  earth;”  our 
Saviour  declared  that  he  “ came 
not  to  send  peace  but  a sword;”  the 


apostle  Paul  had  a constant  con- 
flict with  false  teachers  and  false 
brethren — In  regard  to  the  latter 
he  says,  “ to  whom  we  gave  place 
by  subjection,  no  not  for  an  hour;" 
and  why  not? — The  answer  is  “that 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  might  con- 
tinue with  you.”  Of  false  teach- 
ers he  hesitates  not  to  declare,  “ I 
would  they  were  even  cut  off  that 
trouble  you.”  The  apostle  John 
enjoins,  “If  there  come  any  unto 

fou  and  bring  not  this  doctrine 
the  doctrine  of  Christ]  receive 
him  not  into  your  house,  neither 
bid  him  God  speed” — Why  so 
sternly  repulsive? — For  a very  suf- 
ficient reason — •“  he  that  biddeth 
him  God  speed,  is  partaker  of  his 
evil  deeds.”  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  short  epistle  of  Jude  consists 
of  a warning  and  of  fearful  denun- 
ciations against  false  teachers;  and 
he  tells  the  churches,  “ it  was  need- 
ful for  me  to  write  unto  you,  and 
to  exhort  you,  that  ye  should  ear- 
nestly contend  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.”  At  the 
time  of  the  Protestant  reforma- 
tion, there  was  a great  cry  against 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  church. 
But  had  this  been  regarded  by  Lu- 
ther, Zuingle,  Calvin, Cranroer,  and 
Knox,  what  would  have  become  of 
the  real  church  of  Christ?  It  might 
still  have  been  slumbering  in  the 
corruptions  of  the  Man  of  sin.  What 
if  the  heroic  Scotch  Presbyterians, 
and  the  devoted  English  Puritans, 
had  succumbed  to  those  who  wish- 
ed and  admonished  them  not  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  churcb? 
There  might  have  been  no  Presby- 
terian and  Congregational  church- 
es at  this  day  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  manifest  then,  that  there 
are  occasions  on  which  it  is  indis- 
pensably incumbent  on  the  friends 
of  pure  evangelical  truth  and  gos- 
pel order,  and  most  of  all  incum- 
bent on  the  ministers  of  Christ, 
who  are  “ set  for  the  defence  of 
the  gospel,”  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  church — so  far  as  it  will  be 
disturbed  by  standing  up,  and 
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standing  firmly  for  the  truth  of 
God  and  his  sacred  institutions. 
The  only  question  is,  whether  such 
an  occasion  exists  at  present  in  the 
Presbyterian  church.  If  we  did 
not  most  solemnly  believe  that  it 
does,  no  consideration  on  earth 
(God  helping  us  by  his  grace) 
should  induce  us  to  take  the  course 
we  have  been  pursuing  for  three 
years  past.  Often  have  we  been 
tempted  and  strongly  inclined  to 
shrink  away  from  it.  Often  have 
we  sought  counsel  of  God.  Often 
have  we  asked  ourselves — what  if 
we  should  be  called  to  our  last  ac- 
count— not  an  improbable  event  at 
our  age — in  the  midst  of  what  we 
are  doing  and  writing?  The  result 
has  been,  that  while  we  have  been 
sensible  of  great  imperfection  in 
all  we  have  done,  we  have  believed 
that  our  course  itself  has  been,  and 
is,  the  right  course;  and  we  have 
not  dared  to  abandon  it.  But  for 
this,  we  should  long  since  have 
been  silent.  We  were,  in  fact,  al- 
most silent,  for  a year  after  the 


General  Assembly  of  1832.  But 
we  have  been  constrained  to  break 
our  silence.  If  we  are  naturally 
prone  to  controversy,  it  was  long 
before  the  propensity  showed  it- 
self. We  were  about  forty  years 
in  the  ministry,  before  w'e  ever 
wrote  a sentence  of  polemicks,  or 
were  engaged  in  serious  religious 
controversy  of  any  kind.  We  have 
always  hated  it,  and  we  still  hate 
it.  But  in  opposition  to  our  re- 
luctance, it  is  our  purpose,  in  re- 
liance on  divine  aid,  to  maintain, 
as  far  as  our  feeble  powers  will 
permit,  our  part  of  the  struggle 
in  which  the  best  friends  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  are  now  en- 
gaged, for  the  preservation  of  her 
purity  and  her  eventual  restora- 
tion to  solid  peace — till  we  either 
sec  a favourable  issue  of  the  con- 
flict, or  death,  or  some  other  dis- 
pensation of  the  providence  of 
God,  shall  manifestly  decide  that 
we  have  fulfilled  our  part  of  a sa- 
credly incumbent  duty. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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We  think  we  cannot  so  well  oc- 
cupy, for  the  present  month,  the 
pages  devoted  to  Literary  and  Phi- 
losophical Intelligence,  as  by  the 
insertion  at  large  of  the  following 
interesting  paper.  It  is  a docu- 
ment which  ought  to  be  preserved, 
not  only  as  a memorial  of  wonder- 
ful and  successful  enterprise,  but 
as  one  to  which  it  may  be  desira- 
ble and  useful  to  be  able  hereafter 
to  refer,  for  the  facts  and  discove- 
ries which  it  records — Seldom  is 
it  seen  that  “ all  the  glory”  is  so 
distinctly  acknowledged  to  be  due 
to  God  as  it  is  in  this  paper,  when 
success  and  preservation  have  been 
the  result  of  a hazardous  and  im- 
portant undertaking,  in  which  men 
of  the  world  alone  were  engaged— 
The  conclusion  of  the  article  is 
admirable. 

Ch.  Mv.—Vol.  XI. 


The  Arctic  Expedition. — The  following 
letter  addressed  by  the  gallant  navigator 
to  the  admiralty,  will  put  our  readers  in 
possession  of  all  the  adventures  and  disco- 
veries of  this  memorablo  expedition. 

Admiralty,  Oct.  22. 

Sir — I am  commanded  by  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  trans- 
mit you  the  copy  of  a letter  addressed  to 
their  Secretary  by  Captain  Ross,  contain- 
ing an  outline  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
gallant  officer  and  his  brave  companions, 
and  their  providential  deliverance  from  a 
situation  of  peril  unequalled  in  the  annals 
of  navigation,  and  1 am  to  express  their 
lordships'  wishes  that  a document  so  ho- 
nourable to  the  parties,  and  to  the  naval 
service  of  the  country,  may,  through  the 
committee  for  managing  the  affair  at 
Lloyd's,  be  made  public. 

I am,  sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

J.  Barrow. 

Mr.  Bennet,  Lloyd's. 
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On  bnatd  the  Isabella,  of  Hull,  ) 
Baffin's  Bay,  Sept.  1833.  ( 

Sir, — Knowing  how  deeply  my  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  are  in- 
terested in  the  advancement  ot  nautical 
knowledge,  and  particularly  in  the  im- 
provement of  Geography,  1 have  to  ac- 
quaint you,  for  the  inforuiatiou  of  their 
Lordships,  that  the  expedition,  the  mam 
object  of  which  is  to  solve,  if  possible,  the 
question  of  a north  west  passage  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  particularly 
by  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  and  which  sail- 
ed fiom  England  in  May,  1829,  notwith- 
standing the  loss  of  the  foremast  and  other 
untoward  circumstances,  which  obliged 
the  vessel  to  refit  in  Greenland,  reached 
the  beach  on  which  his  Majesty’s  late  ship 
Fury's  stores  were  landed,  on  the  13th  of 
August. 

Wo  found  the  boats,  provisions,  Ac.  in 
excellent  condition,  but  no  vestige  of  the 
wreck.  After  completing  in  fuel  and  other 
necessaries,  we  sailed  on  the  14th,  and  on 
> the  following  morning  rounded  Cape  Gar- 
ry, where  our  new  discoveries  commenced, 
and,  keeping  the  western  shore  close  on 
board,  ran  down  the  coast  in  a S.  W.  and 
W.  course,  in  from  10  to  20  fathoms,  until 
we  had  passed  the  latitude  of  72  north,  in 
longitude  94  west ; here  wo  found  a con- 
siderable inlet  leading  to  the  westward, 
tho  examination  of  which  occupied  two 
days ; at  this  place  we  were  first  seriously 
obstructed  by  ice,  which  was  now  seen  to 
extend  from  tho  south  cape  of  the  inlet, 
in  a solid  mass,  round  by  S.  and  E.  to  E. 
N.  E.;  owing  to  this  circumstance,  the 
shallowness  of  the  water,  the  rapidity  of 
the  tides,  the  tempestuous  weather,  the 
irregularity  of  the  coast,  and  tho  nume- 
rous inlets  and  rocks  for  which  it  is  re- 
markable, our  progress  was  no  less  dan- 
gerous than  tedious,  yet  we  succeeded  in 
penetrating  below  the  latitude  of70  north, 
in  longitude  92  west,  whore  the  land,  af- 
ter having  carried  us  as  far  east  as  90,  took 
a decided  westerly  direction,  while  land 
at  the  distance  of  from  40  miles  to  the 
southward  was  seen  extending  east  and 
west.  At  this  extreme  point  our  progress 
was  arrested  on  the  1st  of  October,  by  an 
impenetrable  barrier  of  ice.  We,  how- 
ever, found  an  excellent  wintering  port, 
which  we  named  Felix  Harbour. 

Early  in  January,  1830,  we  had  the 
good  fortune  to  cstsblish  a friendly  inter- 
course with  a most  interesting  consocia- 
tion of  natives,  who,  being  insulated  by 
nature,  had  never  before  communicated 
with  strangers  ; from  them  we  gradually 
obtained  the  important  information  that 
wo  had  already  seen  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica; that  about  40  miles  to  the  S.  W. 
thcro  were  two  groat  seas,  one  to  the  west, 
which  was  divided  from  that  to  the  cast 
by  a narrow  strip  or  neck  of  land.  The 


verification  of  this  intelligence  either  way, 
on  which  our  future  operations  so  mate- 
rially depended,  devolved  on  Commander 
Ross,  who  volunteered  this  service  early 
in  April,  and  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
mates,  and  guided  by  two  of  the  natives, 
proceeded  to  the  spot,  and  found  that  the 
north  land  was  connected  to  the  south  by 
two  ridges  of  high  land,  15  miles  la 
breadth;  but,  taking  into  account  a chain 
of  fresh  water  lakes,  which  occupied  the 
volleys  between  the  dry  land  which  actu- 
ally soparates  the  two  oceans  is  only  five 
miles.  This  extraordinary  isthmus  was 
subsequently  visited  by  myself,  when  Com- 
mander Ross  proceeded  minutely  to  sur- 
vey tho  sea  coast  to  the  southward  of  the 
isthmus,  leading  to  the  westward,  which 
he  succeeded  in  tracing  to  the  99tb  degree, 
or  to  150  miles  of  Cape  Turnagam  of 
Franklin,  to  which  point  the  land,  after 
leading  him  into  the  70th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  trended  directly;  during  the  same 
journey  he  also  surveyed  30  miles  of  the 
adjacent  coast,  or  that  to  the  north  of  the 
isthmus,  which,  by  also  taking  a westerly 
direction,  forming  the  termination  of  the 
western  sea  into  a gulf.  The  rest  of  this 
season  was  employed  in  tracing  the  sea- 
coast  south  of  tho  isthmus  leading  to  the 
eastward,  which  was  done  so  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  it  joined,  as  the  natives  had 
previously  informed  us,  to  Ockallee,  and 
the  land  forming  Repulse  Bay.  It  was 
also  determined  that  there  was  no  passage 
to  the  westward  for  30  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  our  position. 

This  summer,  like  that  of  1618,  was 
beautifully  fine,  but  extremely  unfavoura- 
ble for  navigation;  and  our  object  being 
now  to  try  a more  northern  latitude,  ire 
waited  with  anxiety  for  the  disruption  of 
the  ice,  but  in  vain;  and  our  utmost  en- 
deavours did  not  succeed  in  retracing  cur 
steps  more  than  four  miles,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  November  that  we  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  the  vessel  into  a place  of 
security,  which  we  named  “ SberiiF's 
Harbour.”  1 may  here  mention  that  we 
named  the  newly  discovered  continent  to 
the  southward,  “ Boothia,"  as  also  the 
isthmus,  the  peninsula  to  the  north,  and 
the  eastern  sea,  after  my  worthy  friend, 
Felix  Booth,  Esq.  the  truly  patriotic  citi- 
zen, of  London,  who,  in  the  most  disin- 
terested manner,  enabled  mo  to  equip  the 
expedition  in  a superior  style. 

The  last  winter  was  in  temperature 
nearly  equal  to  the  moans  of  what  bad 
been  experienced  on  tho  four  preceding 
voyages,  but  the  winter  of  1839  and  1631 
set  in  with  a degree  of  violence  hitherto 
beyond  record — the  thermometer  sunk  to 
92  degrees  below  the  freexing  point,  and 
tho  average  of  the  year  was  10  degrees 
below  the  preceding;  but  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  the  summer,  we  travelled 
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across  the  country  to  the  west  see  by  a 
chain  of  lakes,  30  miles  north  of  the 
isthmus,  when  Commander  Ross  succeed- 
ed in  surveying  50  miles  more  of  the  coast 
leading  to  the  north-west,  and  by  tracing 
the  shore  to  the  northward  of  our  position, 
it  was  also  fully  proved  that  there  could  be 
nopassage  below  the  71st  degreo. 

This  autumn  we  succeeded  in  getting 
the  vessel  only  14  miles  to  tho  northward, 
as  we  had  not  doubled  the  Eastern  Cape, 
all  hope  of  saving  the  ship  was  at  an  end, 
and  put  quite  beyond  possibility  by  ano- 
ther very  severe  winter ; and  having  only 
provisions  to  last  us  to  the  1st  of  Juno, 
1833,  dispositions  were  accordingly  made 
to  leavo  tho  ship  in  the  present  port,  which 
(after  her)  was  named  Victory  Harbour. 
Provisions  and  fuel  being  carried  forward 
in  tho  spring,  we  left  the  ship  on  the  38th 
of  May,  1832,  for  Fury  Beach,  being  the 
only  chanco  left  of  saving  our  lives;  owing 
to  the  very  rugged  naturo  of  the  ice,  wo 
were  obliged  to  keep  either  upon  or  close 
to  the  land,  making  the  circuit  of  every 
bay,  thus  increasing  our  distance  of  200 
miles  by  nearly  one  half;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  1st  of  July  that  wo  reached  the 
beach,  completely  exhausted  by  hunger 
and  fatigue. 

A hut  was  speedily  constructed,  and  the 
boats,  three  of  which  had  been  washed  off 
the  beach,  but  providentially  driven  on 
shore  again,  were  repairod  during  this 
month,  and  the  unusual  heavy  appearance 
of  the  ice  afforded  us  no  cheering  prospoct 
until  the  1st  of  August,  when  in  three 
boats  wo  reached  the  ill-fated  spot  where 
the  Fury  was  first  driven  on  shore,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  1st  of  September  we 
reached  Leopold  South  Island,  now  esta- 
blished to  be  the  N.  E.  point  of  America, 
in  latitude  73,  56,  and  longitude  90  west. 
From  the  summit  of  the  lofty  mountain  on 
the  promontory  we  could  see  Prince  Re- 
gent's Inlet,  Barrow's  Strait,  and  Lancas- 
ter Sound,  which  presented  one  impene- 
trable mass  of  ice,  juBt  as  I had  seen  it  in 
1818.  Here  we  remained  in  a state  of 
anxiety  and  suspense  which  may  be  easier 
imagined  than  described.  All  our  attempts 
to  push  through  were  vain;  at  length  be- 
ing forced  by  want  of  provisions  and  the 
approach  of  a very  severe  winter,  to  re- 
turn to  Fury  Beach,  where  alone  there  re- 
mained wherewith  to  sustain  life;  there 
we  arrived  on  the  7th  of  October,  after  a 
most  fatiguing  and  laborious  march,  hav- 
ing been  obliged  to  leave  our  boats  at 
Batty  Bay.  Our  habitation,  which  con- 
sisted of  a frame  of  spars,  32  feet  by  16 
feet,  covered  with  canvas,  was,  during 
the  month  of  November,  enclosed,  and 
the  roof  covered  with  snow,  from  4 to  7 
feet  thick,  which  being  saturated  with 
water  when  the  temperature  was  15  de- 
grees below  zero,  immediately  took  the 


consistency  of  ice,  and  thus  we  actually 
became  the  inhabitants  of  an  iceberg  dur- 
ing one  of  the  most  severe  winters  hitherto 
recorded  ; our  sufferings,  aggravated  by 
want  of  bedding,  clothing,  and  animal 
food,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  Mr.  C. 
Thomas,  the  carpenter,  was  the  only  man 
who  perished  at  this  beach,  but  three 
others,  besides  one  who  had  lost  his  foot, 
were  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  debility, 
and  only  13  of  our  number  were  able  to 
carry  provisions  in  seven  journies  of  62 
miles  each  to  Batty  Bay. 

We  left  Fury  Beach  on  the  8tb  of  July, 
carrying  with  us  three  sick  men,  who 
were  unable  to  walk,  and  in  six  days  we 
roachcd  the  boats,  whore  the  sick  daily  re- 
covered. Although  the  spring  was  mild, 
it  was  not  until  the  15th  of  August  that 
wo  had  any  cheering  prospect.  A galo 
from  the  westward  having  suddenly  open- 
ed a lane  of  water  along  shore;  in  two 
days  we  reached  our  former  position,  and 
from  the  mountain  we  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  clear  water  across  Prince  Re- 
gent’s Inlet,  which  we  crossed  on  the  17th, 
and  took  shelter  from  a storm  12  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  Cape  York.  The  next 
day,  when  the  galo  abated,  we  crossed 
Admiralty  Inlet,  and  were  detained  six 
days  on  tho  coast  by  a strong  N E.  wind. 
On  the  25th  wo  crossed  Navy  Board  Inlet, 
and  on  the  following  morning,  to  our  inex- 
pressible joy,  wo  descried  a ship  in  the  off- 
ing, becalmed,  which  proved  to  be  the  Isa- 
bella of  Hull,  the  same  ship  which  I com- 
manded in  1818.  At  noon  we  reached  her, 
when  her  enterprising  commander,  who 
had  in  vain  searched  tor  us  in  Prince  Re- 
gent's Inlet,  after  giving  us  three  cheers, 
received  us  with  every  demonstration  of 
kindnoss  and  hospitality  which  humanity 
could  dictate.  I ought  to  mention  also 
that  Mr.  Humphreys,  by  landing  me  at 
Possession  Bay,  and  subsequently  on  the 
west  coast  of  Baffin’s  Bay,  afforded  me  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  concluding  my 
survey,  and  of  verifying  my  former  chart 
of  that  coast. 

I now  have  the  pleasing  duly  of  calling 
the  attention  of  their  lordships  to  the  me- 
rit of  Commander  Ross,  who  was  second 
in  the  direction  of  this  expedition.  The 
labours  of  this  officer,  who  had  the  de- 
partments of  astronomy,  natural  history 
and  surveying,  will  speak  for  themselves 
in  language  beyond  the  ability  of  my  pen  ; 
hut  they  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  their 
lordships,  and  the  learned  bodies  of  which 
be  is  a member,  and  who  are  already  well 
acquainted  with  his  acquirements. 

My  steady  and  faithful  friend,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Thom,  of  the  royal  navy,  who  was 
formerly  with  me  in  the  Isabella,  besides 
his  duty  as  third  in  command,  look  charge 
of  the  meteorological  journal,  the  distri- 
bution and  economy  of  provisions,  and  to 
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his  judicious  plans  and  suggestions,  must 
be  attributed  the  uncommon  degree  of 
health  which  our  crew  enjoyed;  and  as 
two  out  of  the  three  who  died  in  the  four 
years  and  a half  were  cut  off  early  in  the 
voyage,  by  diseases  not  peculiar  to  the  cli- 
mate, only  one  man  can  be  said  to  have 
perished.  Mr.  M'Diarmid,  the  surgeon, 
who  had  been  several  voyages  to  these  re- 
ions, did  justice  to  the  high  recomincn- 
ation  I had  received  of  him  : he  was  use- 
ful in  every  amputation  and  operation 
which  he  performed,  and  wonderfully  so 
in  his  treatment  of  the  sick;  and  I have 
no  hesitation  in  adding,  that  be  would 
be  an  ornament  to  his  Majesty's  service. 

Commander  Ross,  Mr.  Thom,  and  my- 
self, have,  indeed,  been  serving  without 
pay;  but,  in  common  with  the  crew,  have 
lost  our  all,  which  I regret  the  more,  be- 
cause it  puts  it  totally  out  of  my  power 
adequately  to  remunerate  my  fellow  suf- 
ferers, whose  case  I cannot  but  recom- 
mend for  their  lordships'  consideration. 
We  have,  however,  the  consolation,  that 
the  results  of  this  expedition  have  been 
conclusive,  and  to  science  highly  impor- 
tant, and  may  be  briefly  comprehended  in 
the  following  words: — The  discovery  of 
the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  the  continent  and 
isthmus  of  Boothia  Felix,  and  a vast  num- 


ber of  islands,  rivers,  and  lakes;  the  un- 
deniable establishment  that  the  north-east 
point  of  America  extends  to  the  Ttlh  de- 
gree of  north  latitude;  valuable  observa- 
tions of  every  kind,  but  particularly  on 
the  magnet;  and  to  crown  all,  have  bad 
the  honour  of  placing  the  illustrious  name 
of  our  Most  Gracious  Sovereign  William 
IV.,  on  the  true  position  of  the  magnetic 
pole. 

I cannot  conclude  this  letter,  sir,  with- 
out acknowledging  the  important  advan- 
tages we  obtained  from  the  valuable  publi- 
cations of  Sir  Edward  Parry  and  Sir  John 
Franklin,  and  the  communications  kindly 
made  to  us  by  those  distinguished  officers 
before  our  departure  from  England  But 
the  glory  of  this  enterprise  is  entirely  due 
to  Him  whose  divine  favour  has  been  most 
especially  manifested  towards  us.  who 
guided  and  directed  all  our  ateps.  who 
mercifully  provided,  in  what  we  had  deem- 
ed a calamity,  bis  effectual  means  of  our 
preservation ; and  who,  even  after  the  de- 
vices and  inventions  of  man  bad  entirely 
failed,  crowned  our  humble  endeavours 
with  complete  success. 

1 have,  &c. 

Jobs  Ross,  Captain  R.  JJ. 
To  Captain  the  Hon.  George  Elliot,  dfce. 

Secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 
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LETTER  FROM  MR.  GUTZLAFF. 

We  know  not  when  we  have 
read  an  article  of  Religious  Intel- 
ligence with  deeper  interest,  than 
the  following  letter  to  a merchant 
of  Philadelphia,  from  the  learned, 
devoted,  and  enterprising  mission- 
ary, Gutzlaff.  No  man  is  better 
acquainted  than  he  with  the  state 
of  China,  and  the  manners  and 
usages  of  its  inhabitants;  and  if 
his  anticipations  are  well  founded, 
what  thrilling  information  to  the 
friends  of  missions,  and  how  aus- 
picious to  the  sacred  cause  in  the 
promotion  of  which  they  are  em- 
ployed, is  the  fact,  that  the  door  is 
opening,  and  the  prospect  bright, 
for  the  introduction  of  the  pure 
gospel  of  Christ  into  the  most  po- 
pulous nation  of  the  world;  em- 
bracing at  least  a fourth  part  of 
the  human  race. 


Canton,  May  21at,  1833. 

Dear  Sir, — Highly  delighted  at  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  medicines  which  you  had  the 
kindness  to  send  me,  1 offer  you  my  most 
sincere  thanks. 

After  having  made  throe  voyages,  sod 
being  on  tho  eve  of  a fourth,  f rejoice  in 
the  prospect  of  seeing  very  soon  a free 
communication  with  this  mighty  empire 
opened.  Thero  are  at  present  no  obsta- 
cles to  the  promulgation  of  the  blessed 
gospbl  in  the  maritime  provinces.  The 
jealousy  of  govornmont  has  by  repeated 
attempts  been  blnntcd,  and  the  friendship 
of  the  natives  has  considerably  increased 
Wo  have  had  many  a severe  contest  with 
the  crooked  and  detestable  policy  of  the 
mandarins,  but  our  relations  are  now  snch 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  tny  seri- 
ous collision.  Still,  however,  furious  edicts 
are  fulminated  against  the  “ daring  and 
deceitful  barbarians,  who  like  rats  ap- 
proach the  coast,”  yet  they  harm  ua  as 
little  as  the  Papal  bulls. 

1 anticipate  with  the  most  intense  joy 
tho  final  overthrow  of  tho  kingdom  of  Sa- 
tan in  China.  Many  a year  will  still 
elapse,  many  a hard  struggle  will  still  take 
place,  but  1 am  confident  that  the  Al- 
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mighty  will  carry  on  his  great  work.  Do 
not  consider  me  a visionary.  I have  wit- 
nessed facts  which  even  exceeded  my 
most  sanguine  expectations.  The  desire 
for  becoming  acquainted  with  our  religion 
and  science  is  truly  great  in  the  Shokeang 
and  Keagnan  provinces.  Many  thousand 
books  have  found,  during  this  last  voyage, 
their  way  to  all  the  ports  of  tho  empire, 
and  have  been  scattered  thonco  into  tho 
interior.  Having  come  in  contact  with 
many  Chinese  and  Manchoo  grandees,  I 
am  more  convinced  that  we  have  nothing 
to  expect  from  government,  which  is  ut- 
terly devoid  of  all  principle ; but,  on  the 
other  side,  we  have  to  expect  every  thing 
from  the  people,  who  form  a glaring  con- 
trast with  their  rulers.  Their  kindness 
cannot  be  exceeded.  It  is  now  my  inten- 
tion to  establish  a hospital  at  Flangchoo, 
the  capital  of  Chekeong.  I have  neither 
funds  nor  friends  except  well-wishers. 
At  tho  same  time,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
counteract  the  anti-national  feelings  of 
government  by  the  pross,  and  to  impart 
science  by  the  same  moans.  It  will  not 
be  very  easy  to  gain  a permanent  footing, 
but  as  the  emperor  does  not  disapprove  of 
my  conduct,  which  has  been  repeatedly 
reported  to  him,  I hope  to  succeed  by  the 
gracious  interposition  of  Providence  In- 
deed I leave  all  to  my  God  and  Saviour, 
who  has  preserved  me  until  this  moment 
amidst  all  dangers  and  granted  so  free  an 
entrance  to  this  secluded  nation. 

Receive  my  sinecrest  thanks  for  the  in- 
terest you  have  taken  in  my  behalf,  and 
toll  thoso  unknown  friends  who  are  ready 
to  aid  me,  that  till  my  last  breath  I shall 
live  exclusively  for  China.  Whenever 
the  ice  is  broken,  and  freo  intercourse 
granted,  we  will  witness  the  regeneration 
of  the  largest  nation  on  the  globe. 

For  all  my  undertakings  I feel  my  utter 
helplessness,  and  remain  prostrate  before 
Him,  who  alone  can  carry  on  the  work. 
May  the  Almighty  bless  you  with  his 
grace  from  on  high. 

Believe  me  to  be,  dear  Sir,  your  thank- 
ful servant.  Signed, 

Chari.es  Gotzeaff. 


WESTERN  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  SO- 
CIETY. 

The  Missionary  Chronicle  of 
this  Society,  containing  the  Nos. 
for  October  and  November,  has 
just  reached  us.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  its  regular  monthly  ap- 
pearance may  hereafter  be  expect- 
ed; and  wc  earnestly  recommend 
its  patronage  to  all  our  readers. 
They  really  ought  to  take  it,  both 


for  their  own  information  and  the 
advantage  of  the  society — The  ex- 
pense is  trifling,  only  fifty  cents  a 
year.  We  wish  we  had  space  to 
insert  a large  part  of  the  pamph- 
let before  us;  but  we  can  make 
room  only  for  a few  short  extracts. 

MISSION  TO  WEST  AFRICA. 

A statement  of  the  organization  of  this 
mission  was  given  in  our  last  No.  In  an- 
ticipation of  the  departure  of  the  Jupiter 
for  Africa  in  the  following  week,  a union 
meeting,  comprising  the  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  congregations  of  Norfolk,  was 
held  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  that 
borough,  on  Sabbath  evening,  tho  27th. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Boydlon,  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  introduced  the  exercises 
of  the  evening  with  an  appropriate  hymn. 

The  Rev.  Mr. , Prosiding  Eldor  of  the 

Methodist  Episcopal  church,  addressed  the 
throne  of  grace;  after  which  Messrs.  Laird 
and  Cloud,  of  tho  Westorn  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  Messrs.  Spaulding 
and  Wright  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  all  missionaries  to  Africa,  then  ad- 
dressed a largo  and  attentive  assembly. 

• *««»• 

A fow  days  before  leaving  this  country, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Pinney  very  unexpectedly 
received  the  appointment  of  temporary 
agent  and  governor  of  the  colony  of  Libe- 
ria, which,  on  consultation  with  his  friends, 
he  concluded  to  accept.  Tho  following 
letter,  since  received  from  him,  will  not 
only  explain  tho  reasons  of  his  conduct, 
but  dovelope  the  truly  heroic  spirit  with 
which  he  repairs  to  Africa.  It  is  address- 
ed to  tho  executive  committee. 

A'orfolk,  November  1st,  1833. 
Respected  Brethren, 

Very  unexpectedly  to  me,  I have  been 
obliged  by  circumstances  to  decide  once 
more  on  nn  important  step,  without  the 
privilege  of  a previous  consultation  with 
the  Board  at  Pittsburg;  though, thanks  to 
God,  I was  not  left  to  act  wholly  alone, 
and  without  any  to  advise.  On  the  29th, 
I received  by  mail  a commission  as  Colo- 
nial Agent,  from  tbe  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society.  It 
evidently  contemplates  but  a short  period, 
and  is  to  continue  only  till  the  re-election 
of  a proper  man  to  take  the  permanent 
agoncy.  It  is  only  temporary,  and  it  was 
this  fact  alone  that  procured  the  consent 
of  my  mind  to  act,  without  first  obtaining 
your  opinion.  Under  the  momentary  ex- 
pectation of  sailing,  somo  decision  was 
immediately  necessary,  and,  assisted  by 
the  advice  of  my  associates  in  the  mission, 
and  of  your  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Mr.  Swift,  and  the  request  of  some  of  the 
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warmest  friends  of  your  society,  I have 
concluded  to  accept,  if  contingencies  do 
not  render  it  unnecessary. 

As  may  be  supposed,  my  mind  was  not 
a little  perplexed,  and  if  1 bare  made  a 
wrong  decision — the  error  has  been  in 
judgment — not  intentional. 

The  question  to  be  decided  appeared  to 
me  in  this  way  : Will  it  upon  the  whole 
be  subservient  to  our  great  purpose — the 
spread  of  the  gospel — (or  me  to  accept  the 
appointment  ? On  the  one  hand,  I had 
before  me  a consciousness  of  my  many 
disqualifications  for  the  station,  the  possi- 
bility that  it  might  for  a time  interfere 
considerably  with  my  engagements  to  tho 
missionary  society,  tho  disappointment 
which  it  might  occasion  in  the  minds  of 
many  who  will  learn  the  fact  without 
knowing  the  motives;  the  possibility  that 
some  may  make  a handle  of  it  to  injure 
the  cause  of  missions — especially  at  the 
south  ; and  to  crown  all,  the  apparent  im- 
propriety of  doing  any  thing  in  the  case, 
without  the  previous  consent  of  your 
board.  On  tho  other  hand,  were  the  evils 
which  might  accrue,  in  the  derangement 
of  the  affairs  and  loss  of  property  of  a sis- 
ter institution,  whose  prosperity  1 be- 
lieved useful  to  the  designs  of  missionary 
societies — -the  inconvenience  to  our  mis- 
sion likely  to  arise  from  the  absence  of  an 
agent : the  probability  that  the  arrange- 
ment would  soon  terminate,  and  that  my 
relation  to  ono  might  not  at  all  interfere 
with,  but  rather  promote  the  interests  of 
the  other  society ; and  the  conviction 
that,  under  existing  circumstances,  a 
merely  nominal  agency  would  secure  the 
interests  of  the  colony  better  than  none 
at  all. 

I trust  the  sentiments  of  your  Board 
will  accord  with  the  choice  between  dif- 
ficulties which  I have  made,  and,  that  the 
Christian  public  will,  in  general,  approve. 
That  there  will  be  wanting  individuals — 
to  misconstrue,  and  even  misrepresent 
the  affair,  I dare  not  hope : when  was  a 
good  cause  without  opposers?  Having, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  weighed  tho 
matter,  I feel  prepared  to  bear  any  oblo- 
quy which  may  be  consequent.  My  Lord 
has  said,  “ Wo  unto  you  when  a U men 
speak  well  of  you.” 

My  object  is  singly  to  spread  tho  gospel 
by  the  uso  of  tho  boat  means;  and  this, 
under  God,  I trust  will  continue  to  actu- 
ate me  through  life.  There  is  no  diminu- 
tion of  confidence  or  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  our  efforts.  But,  confident  in  the 
romises  of  God,  and  in  the  prayers  of 
is  people,  in  whose  hearts  our  object  oc- 
cupies no  inferior  place — I feel  anxious  to 
press  onward — and  spend  in  this  work. 
We  shall  triumph:  our  cause  is  that  of 
truth  and  God,  and  though  tec  may  fall, 
others  shall  enter  in  aDd  reap.  Ten 


thousand  lives  would  cheaply  purchase 
the  successful  spread  of  salvation  in  Af- 
rica. 

In  these  sentiments  my  brethren  per- 
fectly agree  with  me.  Our  hearts  may 
be  troubled,  but  not  cast  down — distress- 
ed. but  not  perplexed. 

In  view  of  tile  recompense  of  reward, 
we  can  measurably  affirm  with  the  apos- 
tle, “ for  me  to  live  is  Christ,  to  die  k 
gain.”  We  are  waiting  with  feelings 
allied  to  impatience  for  the  day  of  aetnal 
entrance  upon  the  field  of  labour — and 
are  anxiously  expecting  the  day  of  em- 
barkation. 

We  covet  nothing  on  earth,  bnt  the 
honour  and  privilege  of  spending  our 
“ little  span”  in  the  service  of  Jesus,  if 
we  are  only  door-keepers  in  the  sanc- 
tuary. Our  daily  prayer  is,  that  insoy 
others  may  press  with  ua  into  the  same 
work. 

That  God  may  bless  vonr  society  with 
a numerous  band  of  faithful  missionaries, 
and  succeed  and  govern  all  yonr  counsels, 
is  my  constant  prayer. 

In  the  bonds  of  Jesus, 

Toars,  sincerely, 

J.  B.  Punrrv. 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  } 

W.  F.  M.  Society,  Pittsburgh,  j 

The  Jupiter  finally  pat  to  set  on  the 
6th  of  November,  having  on  board,  be- 
sides the  ten  persons  connected  with  the 
two  missions,  Or.  Todson,  colonial  physi- 
cian, Messrs.  Williams  and  Roberts,  old 
colonists,  and  fifty  coloured  emigrants. 


INDIAN  MISSION. 

On  Friday  ovening,  Oct.  18th,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Kerr,  was  ordained  to  the  work  of 
tho  gospel  ministry  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Ohio,  as  an  evangelist,  to  labour  among 
the  Western  Indians,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Wostern  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety. The  Rev  David  M‘Coneaghy, 
D.  D.,  President  of  Washington  College, 
preached  the  sermon;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Her- 
ron proposed  the  constitutional  questions ; 
the  late  venerablo  Dr-  MMillan  offend 
the  ordaining  prayer,  and  the  Rev.  B.  R, 
Weed, of  Wheeling,  gave  the  charge 

On  Monday  evening,  the  4th  nut.,  the 
Western  Mission  was  organized,  in  the 
1st  Presbyterian  church  in  this  city. 

“ The  prospect  and  progress  of  the 
Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society," 
says  the  Christian  Herald,  from  which  we 
copy  a statement  of  this  meeting,  “are 
advancing  quite  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
anticipations  of  its  warmest  fi  lends  Two 
years  only  have  now  performed  their 
rounds  since  its  organization,  and  then  it 
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had  it§  friends,  its  funds  and  its  men  to  termined  on  giving  herself  to  the  work- 
seek  among  the  friends  of  the  Redeemer  but,  being  a member  of  the  Associate 
—but  other  and  older  institutions,  with  church,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  that  de- 
higher pretensions  and  more  imposing  nomination  engaging  in  the  missionary 
claims,  were  sweeping  away  its  resources,  enterprise,  she  offered  her  services  to  the 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and 
land. — Abw),  unde^  the  smiles  of  Provi-  was  accepted. 

dence,  the  pioneers  of  this  infant  society  Miss  Nancy  Henderson  was  a successful 
have  selected  several  sites  suitable  for  teacher  in  an  infant  school,  and  will  occu- 
missionary  stations,  on  each  of  two  anti * py  a correspondent  station  in  the  family, 
padal  continents.  For  the  castorn  conti-  with  Miss  Boat,  in  teaching  the  Indians 
nent,  five  missionaries  have  embarked,  the  elements  of  education  and  domestic 
viz  —Mr.  Pinney,  Mr.  Cloud,  Mr.  and  industry,  as  well  as  what  is  moro  impor- 
Mrs.  Laird,  and  Mr.  Temple,  (a  man  of  tant,  “ the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ 
• colour  and  an  assistant,)  who  are  now,  we  Jesus.”  it  is  expected,  however,  that  in 
trust,  safely  and  prosperously  ploughing  the  spring  the  family  will  separate,  and 
tho  mighty  deep,  on  their  way  to  pro-  form  two  stations,  as  opportunity  and  ex- 
claim to  the  degraded  Africans  “the  un-  pcdioncy  may  advise, 
searchable  riches  of  Christ,”  and  lead  This  interesting  and  beloved  family  was 
them  to  that  “ fountain  that  is  opened  for  organized  in  the  I irsl  Presbyterian  church 
sin  and  for  uncleanness,”  where  they  may  in  Pittsburgh,  on  last  Monday,  being  the 
u wash  their  robes,  and  make  them  white  fourth  day  of  the  present  month.  The  ex- 
in the  blood  of  the  Lamb.”  ercises  of  the  evening  were  introduced 

Another  family,  consisting  of  six  mem-  with  prayer,  by  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Campbell, 
bers,  set  out  on  Wednesday  morning  last,  *nd  after  singing,  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Smith, 
on  their  way  to  occupy  a station  in  tho  who  explored  the  Indian  country,  and  so- 
distant  west,  among  the  “ Wca  Indians.*'  lected  tho  station  they  are  about  to  occupy, 
—The  Rev.  Wells  Bushnoll,  superintend-  delivered  on  address  to  the  audience.  Af- 
entof  this  mission,  is  a graduate  of  Jef-  ter  again  sinking,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Herron, 
ferson  college,  took  his  degree  in  tho  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  ad- 
spring  of  1823,  and,  after  studying  theo-  dressed  the  missionaries,  put  the  proper 
logy  at  Princeton,  was  ordained  and  in-  questions,  received  their  obligations,  or- 
stalled  as  pastor  ofthe  Presbyterian  church  ganized  them  into  a missionary  family  by 
at  Meadville,  in  the  fall  of  1826.  With  a prayer,  and  gave  them  an  appropriate  and 
heart  devoted  to  the  cause  of  missions,  impressive  charge. 

after  much  deliberation,  and  no  doubt  

much  prayer,  he  resigned  this  desirable 

and  important  charge,  for  the  express  pur-  ANNUAL  AUTUMNAL  meetings. 
poso  of  saying,  “ Here  am  I,  send  mo,”  The  Synod  of  PUtthurg  began  its  ses- 
and  of  acting  accordingly.  Mrs.  Eleanor  ,iona  j„  ,hi.  city,  October  17th,  and  closed 
Bushnoll,  his  wife,  is  tho  doughtcr  of  them  on  the  5£2d.— During  its  mooting,  be- 
John  Hannon,  Esq.,  of  Alleghenytown,  sides  the  ordination  of  tho  Rev.  Mr.  Kerr 
and  cheerfully  unites  with  Mr.  B.  in  tho  na  „ missionary  to  the  Western  Indians, 
work.  They,  with  two  children,  have  already  noticed,  a meeting  for  roligious 
surrendered  the  endearments  and  comforts  exercises  was  held,  when 
of  society,  for  the  waste  howling  wilder-  « Tho  Rev.  W.  D.  Smith,  an  agent  late- 
ness, with  the  hope  that,  by  tho  blessing  \y  employed  by  the  Western  Foreign 
of  the  Almighty  and  the  aid  of  his  Spirit,  Missionary  Society  to  visit  tho  Indian 
they  may  be  instrumental  in  opening  up  tribes  on  tho  western  frontier,  for  the  pur- 
“ waters  in  the  wildorness  and  streams  in  po8c  of  selecting  the  most  suitable  placos 
tho  desert,”  to  refrosh  the  thirsty  soul  and  for  locating  missionary  stations,  having  at 
comfort  tho  sorrowful  soul.  considerable  length  addressed  the  Synod, 

Tho  Rov.  Joseph  Kerr  is  also  a grodu-  the  following  resolution  was  offerod'  and 
ate  of  Jefferson  collogo,  and  prosecuted  unanimously  adopted, 
his  theological  studies  in  the  Western  Revolted,  That  this  Synod,  relying  upon 
Seminary.  He  was  married,  on  thb  15th  the  aid  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  church, 
October,  to  Miss  Marv  Ann  Caldwell,  a do  pledge  itself  to  sustain  the  Western 
family  connexion  of  Mrs.  Bushnell  he  Foreign  Missionary  Society  in  attempting 
was  ordained  to  the  work  on  the  18th,  by  the  immediate  supply  of  every  unsupplied 
the  Presbytery  of  Ohio,  with  a view  to  and  accessible  tribe  of  the  Western  Indian 
his  present  destination  and  on  Monday  Reservation  with  the  means  of  grace.” 
evening,  the  4th  inst.,  was  finally  de- 
voted to  the  missionary  work  among  tho 

aborigines  of  our  country.  From  August  1.5th  to  October  20th,  the 

Miss  Martha  Boal  was  a resident  and  a amount  of  cash  received  by  the  Western 
teacher  in  Xenia,  Ohio;  and,  having  irn-  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  was  $2101 
bibed  a devoted  missionary  spirit,  she  de-  26 ^ cents. 
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The  latest  intelligence  from  Europe  is  under  date  of  Nov.  7th,  from  Liverpool — 
Having  in  our  last  number  given  a view  of  the  political  aspect  of  Europe,  and  indeed 
of  the  world  at  large,  more  extensive  and  particular  than  usual,  we  shall  at  prescat 
only  notice  such  recent  occurrences  as  are  of  most  interest.  In  Britain,  the  most  im- 
portant article  of  news,  in  our  estimation,  is  the  return  of  the  expedition  under  Captain 
Ross,  which  was  sent  to  discover  a north-west  passage  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
which  it  was  feared  had  terminated  in  the  perishing  of  the  adventurous  explorers.  Of 
this  a full  account  is  given  in  a former  part  of  our  present  number.  We  have  seen  no 
account  of  the  meeting  of  the  British  Parliament,  which  was  prorogued  to  the  31st  of 
October — France  appears  to  be  entirely  tranquil — The  news  of  the  most  interest  is 
from  Spain.  We  mentioned  last  month  the  death  of  King  Ferdinand,  aod  intimated 
that  it  was  probable  a conflict  and  civil  war  would  ensue.  This  has  accordingly  taken 
place  The  northern,  and  north-western  provinces  of  Spain,  have  proclaimed  as  king, 
Don  Carlos,  the  brother  of  the  deceased  monarch;  and  it  appears  that  they  are  deter- 
mined to  support  his  claim  to  the  crown  by  military  force.  The  mails  from  Madrid 
to  France  and  Portugal  have  been  stopped,  and  intercourse  in  general  is  suspended. 
Meanwhile,  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  a child  of  about  two  years  of  age,  was 
proclaimed  Queen  of  Spain,  at  Madrid,  on  the  24th  of  October,  and  great  rejoicing*, 
with  the  illumination  of  the  city,  took  place  on  the  occasion.  Her  mother  acts  as  re- 
gent, and  has  hitherto  retained  in  their  places  the  ministers  appointed  by  the  late  king. 
Rumours,  however,  aro  afloat,  that  great  changes  are  to  be  made.  It  waa  thought 
proper,  two  days  after  the  proclaiming  of  Queen  Isabella  at  Madrid,  to  disarm  a corps 
of  Royalist  volunteers,  who  it  was  understood  were  hostile  to  the  young  Queen,  and 
disposed  to  side  with  Don  Carlos.  The  volunteers  resisted,  and  some  fighting  en- 
sued, betwcon  them  and  the  troops  attached  to  the  Queen.  But  the  regent,  in  a pro- 
clamation which  she  issued  on  the  occasion,  says  that  there  were  only  “ two  or  three 
killed,  and  five  or  six  wounded,”  and  that  the  whole  disorder  was  terminated  in  an  hour. 
It  appears,  however,  that  300  of  the  volunteers  escaped  into  the  country — They  were 
pursued,  and  it  was  supposed  would  soon  bo  captured,  killed,  or  dispersed  Judging 
from  the  whole  aspect  of  the  last  accounts,  appearances  seem  to  be  favourable  to  the 
establishment  of  the  claims  of  tho  Queen  regent  and  her  daughter.  But  the  conflict 
has  only  commenced,  and  what  will  be  its  issue  time  alone  can  disclose — We  have  seen 
several  statements,  to  which  we  know  not  what  credit  is  duo,  that  a considerable  body 
of  French  troops  was  marching  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain — In  Portugal,  it  appears  that 
tho  Miguelite  forces  have  been  compelled  to  retreat  to  a considerable  distance  from 
Lisbon,  leaving  open  the  communication  of  the  city  with  the  adjacent  country.  On 
the  whole,  we  think  the  cause  of  Miguel  is  desperalo ; but  the  accounts  from  Portugal 
are  not  very  recent — The  Pope  is  in  great  wrath  against  Don  Pedro,  for  not  accredit- 
ing his  Legate,  or  regarding  his  ghostly  decrees  This  promise*  well — The  real  of 
Europe  remains  in  statu  quo — Nor  have  we  observed  any  changes  of  much  importance, 
in  the  other  quarters  of  Uie  world,  announced  within  the  past  month — The  latest  ac- 
counts from  Mexico  still  continue  to  represent  the  triumph  of  Santa  Anna  aa  complete, 
and  as  promising  the  restoration,  and  it  is  hoped  the  establishment  of  peace,  in  that 
great  republic. 

Shortly  after  tho  publication  of  our  last  number,  President  Jackson’s  Message  to 
Congress  appeared.  Our  readers  have  all  seen  it,  and  we  leave  them  to  form  tbsir 
own  opinions  on  its  character — Congress  have  but  just  entered  on  business;  bat  indi- 
cations, not  to  be  mistaken,  already  show,  that  warm  debates  are  to  be  expected,  ird 
that  measures  deeply  affecting  the  welfare,  and  perhaps  the  peace  of  our  country,  will 
be  adopted,  in  the  course  of  the  present  session  Let  all  who  believe  in  the  duty  and 
efficacy  of  prayer,  be  earnest  in  their  supplicationa  to  heaven,  that  wisdom  and  integrity 
may  guide  our  public  oounsels,  and  that  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our  beloved 
country  may  be  continued  and  perpetuated — mindful  always  that  “ righteousness  ex- 
alleth  a nation,  but  that  sin  is  the  reproach  of  any  people." 
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